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l^:^,T^' PREFACE. 

The publication of The Familt Magazine was first commenced on Saturday, April 
20th, 1833. From that period, through the first volume and up to No. 12 of the second 
Tolume, it was published in weekly sheets. The second volume was commenced on the 19th 
of April 1834, and was issued under the auspices of the former conductor until September 18S4, 
whmi the editorial department fell into the charge of the present Editor. 

Ilie precise period at which the Family Magazine was first originated, seemed to be a 
new era in periodical literature. It was marked by the adoption of a plan for the diffusion of 
vsefiil knowledge, adapted to the present state of Society, and coequal and coextensive, if pos- 
tablBf with the newly acquired fiicilities and extraordinary improvements in the mechanick 
arts. The first operations under the new plan, had their origin in the British " Society for 
the Difiusion of Useful Ejiowledge,'' of which Lord Brougham is chairman. They consisted 
in the publication of usefiil works, in a comprehensive form, and at such a cheap rale, as to 
reader them attainable by the poor, while at the same time they were worthy of the rich and 
the wise. Among others of their first publications was the Penny Magazine, a work that soon 
gained an unprecedented circulation. Induced by the example of this excellent society, others 
of a similar character and for. similar objects were formed in various parti^ of the kingdom. 
Among other works originating with them, were the Saturday Magazine and the Dublin 
Penny Journal. Multitudes of similar papers afterwards teemed from the British press in every 
part of the kingdouL The impulse was felt in France, and it immediately gave birth to nu- 
merous similar periodicals there, among the most prominent of which are the " Magazin Pit- 
toresque,'' and " La France Pittoresque," both of which enjoy an enormous patronage. Our 
own bountry too, began to feel the necessity of the new facilities. The Family Magazine was 
originated, and it progressed notwithstanding it was deemed the most extraordinary and pre- 
sumptuous literary undertaking ever devised in the country. Two small but popular Magar 
zines were also commenced in Boston, and the New York and Philadelphia press were soon 
teeming with numerous cheap publications under the names of " Libraries," " Galleries," and 
many other equally comprehensive titles. The poor man was thus furnished with books 
at a price proportioned to the cost of the farthing light by which he read them. In the zeaT 
of competition, however, many stale and useless works were imprudently admitted into some 
of the publications, and Uie smallness of the type and bad quality of the paper, rendered many 
of them unsatisfactory and almost worthless. Many of the cheap Magazines, also, became satis- 
fied with making up their pages with the fragments of ephemeral news, rather than with substan- 
tial Knowledge, alleviating their dulness by inUoducing here and there a worthless tale, and 
only taking care to impose the trash upon the world with the catchpenny glfW of engntvings. 
The remark however is not general, nor is it nude invidiously. But in the belief that more 
valuable and important information would at least be more beneficial if indeed not more 
acceptable to the publick taste, and that it could be more easily diffused through a periodical 
of a style similarly attractive and popular, but under an arrangement differing from those 
before mentioned, the Family Magazine was continued, with that specifick purpose of 
remed]ang some of the existing defects, and supplying some of the existing wants. But it 
recommended itself chiefly on the score of the tiseful knowledge it contained, the adoption of 
Method and System, and its unparalleled cheapness. The plan, we are warranted to 
say by the issue, has been fevourably received, and our periodical has thus progressed to the 
conclusion of the second volume, which is now presented to the publick. It will, it is trusted, 
be found to contain much information that will always be valuable, by reason of the intrinsick 
unportance of the subjects treated of, the convenient arrangement under which they are pre- 
ientedy and being accompanied with many engravings which will be useful in &cflitating the 
mind in comprehending them and in forming complete ideas. 

New York, April, 1836. 


DESCRIPTION OP THE FRONTISPIECE- 


Ah« Utde thought tho Btrong and brave, 

Who bore their lifeless chieftain finth 
Or the young 101/e, (hat weeping gave 

JSer first-bom to the earihf 
That the pale race, who waste us now, 

Among their bones should guide the plough. 

The beautiful original picture that graces this volume as a Frontispiece, was designed and drawn 
by Weir, and engraved by Mr. Linton Thorn, The suggestion was furnished by the above lines from 
Bryant's Peem, on " An Indian at the Burying-place of his fathers." The design is no less beautiful 
than the execution is alike excellent and honourable to the artists. 

In order to appreciate fully the lasting interest and beauty of the picture, it is necessary that the mind* 
should recur to those primitive days, when, upon the very ground where wo have built our homes, the 
" red ruler of the shade'* 

r 

" WalkM forth, amid his reign, to dare 
The wolf and gnpple with the bear." 

The simple Indian is the '* forest hero" of this western world, and the white man has but juM set fais 
foot upon its unsubdued shores. At an opening in the border of the forest, for 

— " they laid their dead 

By the vast solemn skirts of the old groves," 

an Indian and his young and tender wife are observed weeping over the grave of their first-bom thai 

they have just yielded to the earth. 

" A low green hillock, two small gray stones, 
Rise oYer the place that holds its bones." 

The swarthy Indian has sat himself down beside a rude rock, and leans upon it, hiding his &ce in 

sorrow. Long raven hair veils the &ce of the young wife, as she droops in the fulness of grief upon 

her protector's knee. In the rudeness and simplicity of nature, they wear but the wampum blanket to 

shield their bodies, and the ornamented leathern moccasin to protect their feet. The only guaranty of a 

livelihood for the morrow, the sorrowing Indian grasps in his right hand, his bow. At their side lies 

the swathing board, that but recently bore the young innocent, whose lifeless body the * green hillock* 

has .top prematurely covered. Close at hand sits their fiiithiul companion, the dog, not altogether lacking 

sympathy, gazing listlessly into the trees. As if to soothe the loneliness of grieC nature has arrested her 

elements, and a ** vast solemn" stillness seems to reign around. While, on one side, the huge trunk of 

a mighty qak ascends spreading its branches high over the scene, the aspiring saplings upon the other 

seem striving to reach with their topmost boughs the nethermost limbs . of that Father of the forest. 

The affections of the wife have intertwined themselves with those of her hardy companion and protector, 

upon whom she reclines with confidence; fit emblem of the teuder relation of that gentler portion of the 

Indian pair, a vine has entwined itself around the oak, and acquiring assurance in the enduring strength 

of its supporter has extended itself into the branches. 

A little beyond the group, a ploughed field extends itsel( whence the white man, 

— " hewed the dark old woods away, 

And gave the virgin fields to the day." 

Carrying the view still further in the distance, and over various cultivated fields, undulating, and studded 
here and there with clumps of trees, the eye meets a beautiful river, which, after threading its way among 
rocky hills and beetling cliffs, and along overshadowing forests, debouches peacefully into the sea. Its 
quiet bosom, however, bears a busy squadron of the white man's ships, that have come to burden them- 
selves with the riches of this new treasure land. Full pf new zeal, the white man has set his encroach- 
ing foot upo^ the Indian's shore, and elated with his glories and succesaes, he has reared up a city there, 
a monument of hi| bpld enterpriser and easily acquired wealth. The landscape lessens among the hills, 
and the distance is lost among the far-retiring n^ountains on one side, and the ocean which confuses its 
bounds with the horizon on the other. 
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TO THE PUBLIC. 

In commencing tlte second Tolume of THE FAMI- 
LY MAGAZINE, a few general remarks by way of 
introduction may not be misplaced^ and may be neces- 
sary. 

First, then, we would impce^s on the minds of all 
concerned, the idea of the oJ^ect of the Magazine, that 
they may understand what tne work is for which they 
subscribe, and thus be satisfied with it afterwards. 

The principal object of the Family Magazine is, 
to collect, condense, and systematize the great mass 
of general faiowledge contained in myriads of vol- 
umes, and Wing altogether beyond the reach of the 
great body or the community ; and thus collected, con- 
densed, and systematized, to place it, by its cheapness 
and comprehensiveness, within the reach of all, there- 
by diffusing general information universally, and anni- 
hilating the monopoly of knowledge by the favoured 
few who hare leisure to devote tneir days to letters. 
This being our pnmary object,,it will not be expected 
of us to ffll our paper with original matter. We shall 
fill it principallv with what is already known to the 
literary — in order to make others literary also. /We 
expect no one, therefore, who understands our object 
in this respect, to tell us he has seen certain articles 
before. Nevertheless, we hope to furnish every reader 
with sometAtng- new, as we snail not entirely overlook 
originality, and shall likewise endeavour, to k^ep pace 
wiSi the age in improvement. In a word, it will 
be our aink to a certam extent, to bring forth from the 
treasury of knowledge things both new and old. And 
we. would have it kept constantly in mind, that new 
subjects will be introduced as fast as old ones can be 
completed. 

UnderuUdng, as we do, to furnish a system o£ gene- 
ral knowledge, we can on no account consent to dis- 
pense with any leading branch of it, how little relish 
soever some may haye for particular subjects. Such 
individuals should recollect the plan on which our pa- 
|>er is established. They should recollect that the par^ 
ticular branches under consideration are indispensable 
to the system ; that they are useful in their place ; and 
that there are others who will duly appreciate them, 
and who have aright to expect their msertibn in a work 
like ours. They should recollect that our object is 
utility, and not the {pratification of a vitiated tast& 
which prefers the fugitive amusement of a tale, to sound 
classic knowledge. 

The great advantages of a systematic course, in a 
work devoted to general knowledge, cannot fail to be 
realized by every reader, abd to be duly appreciated by 
a discriminating community. In perusinj^ a desultory 
work, how exeunt soever its vanous articles may be, 
a thirst for knowledge is excited, without being grati- 
fied. The reader, by dte scattering fra^ents served 
up to him, is made to realize that there is a plenitude 
in store, which he neveitheless iitels at a loss to know 
how to attain. He perceives that there is a fimd of 
knowledge munewhare: but he has no conception of 
its amount, «ttd he feels that he is not in the way to 
obtain it Now, the objeet of this work is to remedy 
this defect. It is to furnish the reader with a train of 
knowledge ; to give those articles it^iheir place which 
■re gtncnlly scatlesed at random : and to superadd as 
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much more of the kind as may be necessary to render 
them complete. , It is this principle of systemcUizing 
which is a leading characteristic of this work, and 
which we conceive to be a decided improvenient on 
the various periodicals of the kind. 

One consideration more, and we will close. 

Every country has its peculiarities and localities; 
and it is therefore impossible in the nature of things, 
that a periodical adapted to one country can be adaptea 
to anotner. There are passing localities which a foi^ 
eign journal cannot notice in seaison ; and there are 
localities which ought not to be noticed in such & journal 
at all, but which, notwithstanding, should receive at- 
tention in a domestic one. Good, therefore, as a pe- 
riodical may be at home, it cannot oe what is desiral>te 
abroad. Indeed, the better adapted it is to one country, 
the worse is it ntted to another. No matter how excel- 
lent a work may be in itself; it cannot be suited to con- 
trary conditions. An American periodical, detailing our 
local concerns, and re-publishing from European works 
what is already common in Europe, would not be 
remarkably edifying to Europeans; so^ on the other 
hand, a European periodical, imbued with the monar- 
chical spirit, describing its dilapidated old castles* and 
" gorgeous palaces," and extolling its aristocratic and 
Church and State institutions, however it may suit the 
taste of those for whom it is designed, can never be very 
edifying to American Republicans ; especially when tt 
is considered, that long before its geiieral circulation 
among us, whatever it contains that is excellent has 
perchance been extracted, and given to the American 
community in their own periodicals. To be plain, we 
must say tnat the re-publication of foreign periodicals in 
this country, aufurs ill for our intelligence and enterprise. 
It is a virtual a<^ow]ed|^ent, that there are'not among 
us the means of furnishing ourselres with common in- 
formation I Are we then semi-barbarians, thus to need 
illuminaiion from the scattering ravs of intellectual 
light dispensed from foreign climes ? We speak not 
thus from interested motives. Our own publics tion 
is now established on a permanent foundation. It 
is circulating rapidly ana extensively, and can be 
increased in circulation to any desirable extent. Let 
us have fifty more domestic Magazines, if necessaff : 
so fax as we are concerned, we care not Juno many. 
But never let it be said, to our everlasting disgrace, 
that to supply ourselves with information on common 
subjects, we are under the necessity of importing old 
stereotype plates from beyond the Atlantic, and of re- 
publishing matter which had been circulated among the 
peasantry of Europe years before ! For the honour of 
the Republic, we do most fervently hope, that there 
will be American periodicals started in sufficient num 
her to supply our own market. The appearance of 
every good work of this description, we sluul hail with 
sincere pleasure, as tui honour ^ the literary enterpnse 
of our country. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 

(Gontlnued from page 411 of Vol. I.) 

We have now completed our survey of animals of 
the cat kind. In ail of them^ from the lion down to 
the domestic puss, we find a similarity of temperament 
and conformation, with the exception oi the chetah, 
which occupies a middle station between the cat and 
the dog kinds. The animals of this class, as we hare 
seen, are the lion, the puma or cougar, the tiger, 
the Jaguar, the leop^d, tne panther, the chetah, the 
Ivnx, uie caracal or siya-i^ush, the ounce, the ocelot, 
tne seriral, the tiger-cat, the margay, the wild-cat, and 
the domestic cat. 

The whole feline race are the natural enemies of 
man; and they are the only quadrupeds that make 
good their ground against him, Keeping some portions 
of the earth in their entire possession. Witness tjie 
extensive territories in Africa where the wild beasts 
are so numerous that the natives are deterred from 
taking up their residence among them ; yielding to the 
dominant lion and leopard large tracts of country that 
seem adapted to human convenience. 
. The animals, of this class are distinguished by sharp 
and formidable claws, which they can extend and close 
at 2)lea8ure. They lead a solitary, ravenous life, 
uniting neither for mutual defence nor support. Ex- 
cept at certain seasons, they are enemies to each other. 
They subsist entirely on nesh, and would starve on 
other food. In their natural state, they are rapacious 
and cruel, and unfit even for the society of one another, 
-much less for human society, like some domestic 
animals. It is probable, however, that the fiercest of 
them could be domesticated. Even the lion himself 
has been yoked to the conqueror's car^ and the tiger 
taught to guard those herds which in his wild state he 
destroys. But so great Js the trouble of domesticating 
aud subsisting them, that notwithstanding they might 
oe rendered thus serviceable, their service would be 
obtained at too dear a rate, and consequently they are 

Scrmitted to roam at large in their native wild^ and 
eserts. 

While other kinds of animals are classed with no 
Jittle difficulty, having but few points of resemblance, 
and different appetites and dispositions, those of the 
cat kind, though differing in size and colour, have not- 
withstanding a neai^ resemblance in the leading traits 
of their character. All are fierce, rapacious, and artful ; 
all are unchanging in their forms, bearing, even in 
their domesticated state, the marks of their original 
wildness. The dog and. the cow Vary according to 
circumstance and clime ; but the lion, the tiger, the 
leopard, and the panther, are every where essentially 
ihe same. 

We have now done with this ferocious tribe. As a 
class, it stands pre-eminently conspicuous in the ani- 
mal kingdom. At its head is the monarch of the forest, 
the noble and msuestic lion. For this reason, we have 
given this class the first place, contrary to the usual 
course pursued in i^atural history. In our next, we 
shall introduce to the notice of our readers that nuge 
mass of animated matter, the elephant. 

LITERATURE. 

^nUDtMd from page 383 of Vol. L) 


LANGTTAGE. 

Having copied extensively from the writings of 
others on the interesting and important subject of 
language, we will now try our own hand at it, that 
our readers may at least have something Editorial 
in this department — whether very literary or otherwise^ 
remains to be seen. 

U is supposed by some that man has an innate lan- 
guage, as natural to him as are the various sounds 
produced by the brute and feathered tribes to them. 
But if this' were the fact, it would evidently predo- 


minate over artificial liuiguage, and the whole earth 
would have the same dialect. No education, no locali- 
ties, no circumstances whatever, could eradicate such 
a language, and substitute another in its place. As 
soon woula the lion's roar or the tiger's yell be changed 
to the melodious notes of the nightingale. 

As a further proof of this position, we have only to 
consider the case of children. These have no lan- 
ffuage till they learn it of others ; and then it is of that 
kind which they chance to learn. Were they to learn 
none at all, they would have none at all ; as is proved 
in the case of individuals who have from their infancy 
been secluded from human society. Peter the Wild 
Boy, whose biography we gave on page 15 ai our 1st. 
Yol. is a case in point. We have another case in the 
experiment made by Pbamiticus,* king of Egypt, and 
Melabdin Echbar.f in the Indies, who, being desirous 
of ascertaining tne innate or natural kaciiage, had 
some infants brought up without bein^ tau^t to speak, 
or permitted to hear any human TOice. The result 
was, that they proved to be little more than mere 
mutes. The sound which after two years experiment 
these infants were found to utter^ viz. 6ec, somewhat 
resembling the Phrygian word for bread, and which 
Psamiticus therefore supposed . to be of Phrygian 
origin, was a mere sound, void of any signification 
whatever ; such as the dumb, and indeed /Uie veriest 
infants, sometimes happen to utter. 

Man, then, has no inherent language. But he has 
the capacity of acquiring language from another? The 
inquiry therefore next arises. How came language in 
the world ? How catne the first man by language ? 
The conclusion is obvious : It must have been com- 
municated to him by his Creator. Theie was there- 
fore an original but not an innaie language ) and this 
language had a Divine origin. 

The next proper inquiry seems to be. What was the 
nature of this original language ? Undoubtedly it was 
very simple and limited* The longer a language ie in 
use, the more complicsted and copious it becomes. 
Consequently, at its outset it is les» so. It has been 
supposed that language at first had but one part of 
speech. Without endorsing this opinion, we will give 
the reasons of its advocates a heanng. 

'^ AH that the first men," says Shuckford, '^ could hare 
occasion to express to one another," must be a few of 
the names and qualities and actions of the creatures or 
things about them ; and they mic^ht probably endeav- 
our to express these by one and me same word. The 
Hebrew language has but few adjectives ; so that it is 
easy to see how the invention of a few names of things 
may express things and their qualities. The name m4in, 
joined with the name of some fierce beast, as lion-^nan, 
might be the first way of expressing a fierce roan. Many 
instances of the same sort might be named ; and it is 
remarkable that this particular is extremely agreeable 
to the Hebrew idiom. In the same manner the actions 
of men or creatures might be described ', the adding to • 
a person's name the name of a creature remarkable for 
some action, might be the first way of expressing a per- 
son's doing such an action ; our Einglish language will 
afibrd one instance, if no more, of this matter. The 
observing and following of a person wherever he goes 
is called dogging^ from some aort of dctts performing 
that action with great exactness ; and therefbre Cain 
Dog Abel may give the reader some idea of the oricri- 
nal method of e^reftsing Cain's seeking an opportunity 
to kill his brother, when the niames of persons and 
things were used to express the actions which were 
done, without observing any variation of mood and 
tense or number or, person for verbs, or of case for 
nouns. For all these were improvements of art and 
study, and not the first essay and original production. 
Time and observation taught men to distinguish lan- 
guage into nouns and veilw; and afterwudt made 
adjectives aind other parts of «peMh. Time and con- 
• Herodi lib. ik t Purehas. b. i c. 8 
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tnTanee gvre to nonnf thmr numbers ; and in some lan.- 
guogca a Tariety of oases, which Taried verbs by mood, 
tense, number, person, and voice : in a word, which 
found out uroper variation for the words in use, and 
made men thereby able to express more things by them, 
and in a better manner, and added to words m use new 
and different ones, to express new things, as a further 
acquaintance with the things of the world gave occa- 


sion. 


This theory is indeed plausible and curious ; but we 
incline to the opinion that when God gave to man a 
languaffe, he cave him a perfect one, containing all the 
parts of speech and modincatidns necessary to the clear 
communication of his ideas. This seems to us more in 
consonance with the idea of a revealed language ; 
whereas the theory just considered is more in agree- 
ment with the idea of a natural or innate language. 

We shall pursue this subject in our next, and in 
many of the succeeding numbers, as we intend to treat 
it thoroughjf ere we leave it. 


HISTORY. 

(CanUnoad ftom page 410 of Vol. I.) 


The journeying of the descendants of Noah from 
the East, which has already been noticed^ consisted, 
no doubt, of various migrations, made at different pe- 
riods, their object being, to fina a country that would 
suit thea. . Not a few years, therefore, must have 
elapsed, irom the commencement of their pere^ina- 
tions to ti^e time of their arrival on the 'jplains of Shi- 
nar ; especially, if, as we have supposed^ they made a 
circuitous route from Armenia, journeying tnence by 
gradual stages to the regions east of Shinar, ere they 
bent their steps towards that place. This idea of a 
circuitous route we find confirmed by a striking pas- 
sage in Berosus already quoted. After having repre>- 
sented Noah and several others as disappearing, he 
says: *^ The remainder ofibred sacrifices to the gods, 
and, taking a cirtuit, journeyed towards Babylonia." 
According to the computation of some, they reached 
that land about eighty years afYer the Flood, viz. in 
the year of the world, 1736. Authors differ, however, 
with regard to this period. Some make it four hundred 
years after the Delude. This we conceive to be a 
great mistake* For the earth was divided in the days 
of Peleffj and he died but three hundred and forty 
years after the Flood. Most chronolcjprs concur in 
the opinion, that it was a hundred and Sfty years after 
that event that the foundation of Babel was laid. This 
is probably near the truth. 

About one hundred and fiity years, then, after the 
Deluge, it seems the main boay of the descendants of 
Noah, after various migrations from place to place 
in quest of a country to their liking, chanced, while 
wending their course westerly, to find a plain in the 
land of Shinar, where they settled. Their leader ap- 
pears to have been Nimroa, the ^ndson of Ham, and 
the son of Cush. Of him it is said : — " He began to be 
a mighty one in the earth. He was a migh^ hunter 
before the Lord : wherefore it is said. Even as Nimrod, 
the miffhty hunter before the Lcnrd. And the begin- 
ning of his kiwdomvna Babel, and Erech, and Ac* 
cad, and CahieE, in the land of Shinar J^ During the 
the roamii^s of mankind through the, various regions 
of the East prior to their settlement in Shinar, they 
must have been almost continually in the wilderness, 
the earth beii^ at that perioa unsettled. Con- 
sequently, they must frequently have encountered wild 
beasts. This afforded a fine cmortunity to enterprise 
and ambition to displayr their skill and prowess in their 
destruction. Nimrod, it seems, distinguished himself 
above all others in this respeet ; and as a reward for 
his services, he appeals to liave been selected as the 
Chief of that portum of naakind. It does ii0t nypou 


whether Shem, Ham^ and Japheth continued with Noah, 
or accompanied their posterity to Shinar. E^pt is 
indeed denominated the land of Ham, and Palestine 
the land of Canaan. But those countries might be 
named thus, even if neither Ham nor his son ever saw 
them. It is hardly supposable, that so distinguished 
, men as the three sons of Noah would remain unnoti- 
ced, if they had accompanied the emigrants to Shinar. 
It is true Shem's age, as well as that of Noah, is given ; 
but they do notapi>ear to have figured at aU, or to have 
been otherwise noticed. We conclude, therefore, that 
they remained with Noah, while the younger and more 
vigorous portion of mankind journeyed in search of 
fresh adventures. We see but one objection to this 
supposition^ viz. that the age of one of these individuals 
is given f from which we should be led to infer that 
they were not separated from the main body, but con- 
tinued where their ages could be known ana recorded. 
Yet it should be kept in mind that they lived till after 
the Dispersion, and consequently that the same difiS- 
culty would exist in relation to ascertaining their ages, 
aS if they had not come to Shinar at all. In all pro* 
bability, a communication was kept open, between the 
separated portions of mankind, by which means this 
and other particulars were made known to one another. 

We come, then, to the following conclusion : that 
neither Noan nor his three sons went to Shinar, and 
that Nimrod, the grandson of Ham, was the Leader of 
the party that didgo thither. 

Having now reduced the subject to something defi- 
nite, and found a starting point, we will proceed with 
ournistory. 

After the party above mentioned had taken up their 
abode. in the plain of Shinar, they took it into their 
heads to build a tower of vast height, to serve as a bond 
of union to keep them together in one community. So 
they commenced their operations by making brick, the 
plain which they, inhabited furnishing them with cloy 
in abundance for the purpose, and being at the same 
time destitute of stone. Several years are supposed to 
have been spent in preparing materials for ouilding. 
These being ready, they bep^n to construct their tower, 
using slime for the want or nriortar. 

The time occupied in building this tower, and the 
height to which it was reared, have been variously esti- 
mated. Some have stf|^osed the time twenty years, 
and others even longer. Accbrdkig to the opimon of 
some, the height attained was a league ; and some have 
supposed it was two leagues. The fact undoubtedly 
is, that years were employed in its construction, and 
that it wad raised toa great height, though far less than 
either of the foregoing suppositions would lead us to 
conclude. This stupendous structure consisted of tower 
heaped on tower^ duninishing in size at every stage df 
their altitude, with a staircase winding rouno the exte- 
rior, for the conveyance of the building materials up- 
ward to the workmen at the top, who were still engaged 
in raising it higher. While thus engaged in their ambi- 
tious project, fancying that they weie rendering their 
names immortal, behold \ their language became most 
strangely confused, insomuch that tneycould not under- 
stand one another. For Grod had come down and confoun- 
ded their speech, giving them diverse tongues, whereby 
the utmost coniusion was introduced ; and thus were 
they induced to abandon their undertaking, and were 
at length scattered abroad over the face ol the earth. 
Hence the abandoned tower obtained the name of Ba- 
bel, that is. Confusion. 

The cut on the next page represents the principal 
mound of Babylon at the present time. It is reputed to 
be, and no doubt is, the Tower of Babel-^e identical 
Babel built more than 4000 years ago. ^ It is situated 
near the Euphrates, fifteen or twenty miles from Bag- 
dad. Its a^arance is that of the fallen and decayed 
pyramid, wim the remains of a tower on the summit 50 
feet in height, the rubbifth wheieoa it stands being 800- 
feet high. It ssems t<i hai%4Ett|pt in distinct stagerot 
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THE TOWEB OP BABEL. 


The following deaeription oT the building of Btbrl 
uid the coofiuion of toncnec is from Josephus. 

" Now the sonfl of Noah were three, Shem, and 
Janhet and Ham, ban} one hnndred ypan before the 
Magt. These Gnt of all descended from the moantains 
into the nlaioa, and fixed theit habitation there ; and 
pemuided others who were greatly afreid of the tower 
gimnda on aceoont of the flood, and so were very loath 
to come down from their higher plane}, to Tenmre to 
ftrflow their e:tample. Now the plain in which they 
fir»i dwelt was called Shinar. Gfod alio commanded 
them to send colonies abroad, for the thorough peo- 
pling cJ the earth, that ihey might not raise seditions 
among themftelTes, hut mif^ht ctutirale a ^preat part of 
the earth, and enjoT its fruits after a plentiful maoDer. 
But they were lo ill-ioa true ted that tney did not obey 
Ood ; for which reason they fell into calamities, and 
were made aeniible by experience of what sin they 
bad been guilty. For when they flourished with a 
nnmeroiu youth, Ood admonished them again to send 
oat coloniea ; but they, imagining that the proBperitr 
'.hey enjoyed was not deriv^ from the farour oi God, 
but aupposing that their own power was the proper 
cause of the plentiful cnndition they were in, did not 
obey him. Nay, they added to this their disobedience 
10 tue Dirine will, the auspicion that ihey were there- 
fore ordered to send ottt separate colonies, that being 
■divided aaunder, they might the more easily be op- 

*' Now it was Nimrtxl who excited them to such an 
aflrOQt and contempt of Ood. He was the grandson of 
Ham, the son of Noah, a bold man, andof ^at strength 
at hand. He penuaded them not to ascribe it to God. 


as if it was through his tneans they were happy, but to 
beliere that it was their own courage which procured 
their happiness. He also grmduatlr changed the gor- 
ernment mto tyranny, eeeing no otner way of tnmlog 
men from the fear of Ood, but to bring Ihem into a con- 
stant dependence on his own power. He also said, 
" Ha would be rerenged on God, if he should hare a 
mind to drown the world again ; for that he would 
build a tower too high for the waters to be able to reach ; 
and that he would avenge himself on God for destroy' 
ing their forefathers." 

" Now the multitude were very ready to follow the 
determination of Nitnrod, and to esteem it a p-eee o. 
cowardice to submit to Ood ; and they built a tower, 
□either sparine any pains, nor being in any degree neg- 
ligent about w woik. Andj by reason of the multi- 
tude of hands employed in it, it grew very high sooner 
than any one eould expect ; but the thickness of it was 
so great, and it was so stroo^y built, that thereby 
its great height seemed, upon the view, to be less than 
'' really was. It was built of burned brick, cemented 


they acted so madly, he did not reaolve to destroy them 
utterly, since they were not grown wiser by the de- 
struction of the former sinners, but he caused 
among them, by producing in them diverse la. „_. 
and causing, that through the multitude <^ those 
gnages, ih^ should not be able to understand on~ 
other. The place wherein they built the tower ii 
called Babylon, beeanse of the confusion of that lan- 
guage which they readily ludetatoad before; for the 
Hebrews mean by the word BabeL amfvMm." 


tin ^AttUiT MAtiAfeiNfe. 


Tfi« folltrirmti itfaci«nt ftB^enl Ik frdih Iha CI^- 
deui historian BerosUa. 

" They say that the fint mhsbttants of the earth, 
glorying in (neir oirn stren^h and size, and despiBins 
Ute gods, uodertook to raise a tower whose top should 
naen the bIt, where Babylon now stands : bat when 
it approached the hearen, the Vrinds assisted the gods, 
ana orertumed the work upon its coDtrivets ; and its 


imns are sKid to be kl ^Aylon : altf the fodi iMtodo- 
cf d a diveTBity of lorigues among men, who till ^ui time 
haid all spoken the same laitguage : and a wn arosa 
between Cronus and Titan : bat the place in Khieh 
they built the tower is now called Babylon, on account 
of the confuBion of the tongues ; for confbsioD ia bt 
the Hebrews called Babel."— CtMeft. Ptm. Cmm. JO. 
9.—3ynca. Cftron. U.— £tMe6. Cliren. ll 


MYTHOLOGY. 


STATUE OP NtOSE. 

U OMi laat, we brought the Uagedr of Niob« ai far I Whin Niobe and her h™b«i»^ »«• •?P'"*1,°'" '^ 

j^*££^athW«childraT"*. wiH turrcon- 1 ^^^^^^^^,^:^,t:rZ^'''^ 


THti VAmLY UAOAEINB. 


Ki unovr bom. iIm nimriag bow ,of ApoUo qnkkl] 
win^e^ iu flight (o the heart of Ami ^ ion. T£i> cuf 
uf gne' of the widowed, chiltllese NioDe wss ) 


into the wUderoeis, tkere in eolllude ic^ pour forth her 
lean. Per melonchoiy ami deplorable fate ezdted the 
compaMiOQ of the goos themielves, and determined 
them I'' put a period lo her woes. On a Budden, the 
once h sauceous but now ilisconsolaie Niobe found 
herself iteprived of the power of motion, and gradually 
atitfeQing into HCone. And there on Mount Sipylus 
■he stands, a (tatue of solid marble ; still, however 
shedding tears, as if conscious! of her foniLer grief. 
Pausanias, a Greek writer of the second century, who 
was not a little fond of the marreUous, tells us that on 
this mount he saw the wondrous statue. " When you 
are near it," says he, "it is aoih'ng but a steep rock, 
bearing no resemblance at all to a woman, much less 
to one weeding; but when von are<«t some dis- 
tance, you might ii&agine it to oe the 6gure of % female 
in distress." 

The story of Niobe has be«a a fsTOtirite subject for 
Bculpiors ; and it is probable there were once sereral 
(roups repreaeuting the mother and tiiz children. One 
<d these groups forms the Frontispiece to our first rol' 
ume. Plia^ speaks of one ta a temple of Apollo ai 
Rome in hit time. 

There is now extant a rery large number of short 
Greek pi.ces in Terse, commonly called epigrams, 
Ihoagh not in onr sense of the word. Sereral of these 
epigrams refer to some figure or figures representing 
Niobe, or Niobe and her children. One of them, 
two lines, runs thus : — 

" The Qods turned me while liTing into siod^ but 
out of stone Prsiiteles has restored me lo life." 

This was undoubtedly intended to express the wri- 
ter's admiration of some statue of Praxiteles. 

There is a longer mscription than the foregoing- It 
is couched in the following terms. 

" Daughter of Tantalus, Niobe, hear my words 
whioh are the messengers of wo; listen to the piteous 
tale of our sorrows. Loose the bindinss of thy hair, 
mother of a race of youths who hare fallen beneath 
the deadly arrows of Phcebus. Thy sons no longer 
live. But what is this t I see something moi«. The 
blood of thy daughters loo is streaming around. One 
lies at her mother's knee* ; another in her lap ; a third 
on the earth ; and one cliikgt lo the bre«st : one gazes 
stnpified at the coming blow, and one crouches down 
to iTOid tbe arrow, while another still Isret. But the 
toother, whose toi^e once knew no reattaint, stands 
like a slAtoe, nardened into stone." 


hountjlIN scene nsar the cedars of 

LEBANON. 

Our way up the side of Lebanon was sleep, and io 

many parts difficult; but we were repaid by thedelighl- 

fut freshness of the air as we mounted, and tiu grud- 

ear of the Ttcwe on evety side. 


It was aboat noon when Te retched a ttneU tOnam 

tlowing down from the mountain, on the banks of 
which we halted to refresh ouraelves, and soon efier 
reached the village of Sibbeebel above it We saw 
here some ancient sepulchres in the nxla, and a new 
Ctiurcb just finished, the inhabitants being all Cbristiaas 
nf the Oreek communion. There was an appearance 
of fresher health and vigour in the men than is seen in. 
ihe plains, and the women were fairer than their low-' 
IsQif neighbours. The former wer« dressed in the 
usual costume of the peasantiT of the country ; but the 
latter WOK a horn of metal, mfiering in shupe and po- 
sition from any that 1 had yet seen. It was placed on 
the crown of the head pointing rather backvrard, like a 
small diadem ;'and bein^ flat at the top, and larger 
thet? than at Uie bottom, it looked exactly like one of 
thesniallboilingkettlesof the countryreversed. There 
is a fine spring, in an arched well, just over Sibbeehel, 
over whicli is a cross, and at which we drank. The 
population of the place might amount lo SOO persons ; 
and the state of their grounds spoke faTonrably of their 
industry. 
In about an hour from hence we passed under anoth- 
Chrisiian village on tbe summit of a high hill on our 
left. This was called Aytou, and though small, had 
several large and well-built dwellings in it. The road 
became here so fa;iguing to our horses, as to require 
occasional halts, ft was in many places dangerous 
too^ as it presented only a bed of smooth stones, on 
which the foot could take no bold. The layers of 
Tocfc having exactly the same form as the suiface ol 
the soil ana shape of the mountain, presented in msss' 
es a steep smooth side, over which it wa^^ necessary 
to lead our animals, ana to use great caution ourselves. 
This same cause renders many pans of the road along 
the coast disagreeable. 

It was fully another hour before we reached the 
summit of the mountain, this part of which is called 
Jebel Arroeto. The whole body of this is white lime- 
stone rock of diSerenI qualities, and here the stone has 
streaks, or layers of red, as if coloured by the oxide of 
iron, or some other metai. There was, at this moment, 
snow still remaining here, though tbe heal of the sun 
was nearly equal to that of an English summer. Flacks 
of large while long-haired goats were browsing on the 
rocks, imder the care of boys and their faithful dogt ; 
and pines and young cedars of a smaller size were 
abundant. The view from hence, on looking west- 
ward, commands an unbounded horizon at sea, with the 
whole of the coail from Ras-el-Shukkah to the extreme 
northern point of land seen from Tarabolus. The port 
and island of that town bore from ua about N. by W. | 
W. perhaps fifteen miles ,' but the town itself was not 
risible, from the intervention of the hill which over- 
hangs it. The whole of the plain below, with the 
deep valleys which intersect it, looked beautiful from 
hence, presenting com lands of the freshest green, 
bafe patches of ploughed land, showing a deep red 
•oil, and olive trees, and streams of water in abundance. 
The bluff point of Ras-el-Shukkah, which bad been 
called, according to Slrabo, the Face of God, from an 
idea 01 its being the end of Lebanon, looked from hence 
quite insignificant, from being so much lower than our 
— n level; and the white hills andvaEleys, over which 
had crossed with moch fatigue, now looked like 
the little eminences raised by ants, and resembled very 
much the white hilts on the banks of the Jordan, as 
•een in that valley from tbe Mount of Olives near 
Jerusalem. We descended over the eastern side of 
this Jebel Armeto, pud ooened a nartow but exceed- 
ingly deep vaJley, callea Wadi Khezhevap. The 
descent down the peipendicular clifis of the easlem 
part of this hill was by winding steps, cut originally 
m the rock in some places, and formed by stones and 
earth in others, aver which it was necessary to lead our 
horses with great caution. The valley was watered 
by a fine stttuuB] niTinifg through it, and preseDted on 
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regioiu ui lingultr. Onring tlte liaiv thm nm is 
peipetualty above the horizon, ihey lite at ten in the 
moiniDg, dine at Sve or lix in tfao evening, and go to bed 
at one. But, during the wiBter seaton, when, frotn 
the beginning of December until the end oC Januaiy, 
the Bun nerer riaeB, they sleep aboTe half of the twea-^ 
tv-fooi hours, and employ (be utbcrbatf in sitting or«r 
tlie fire, all business beitig at aa end, and a coiutant 
daikoess prerailing. 

"nie cause of thii pfaenomenon, as it afiecla ina 
northern and louthem regioni of the earth, may ne 
readily under3t.?j>d. The sun always illnmines half 
the earth at once, and shines on every aiie ninnty 
degiees from the place where he ii vertical. tVhm 
he is Tertical over the e^ator, or equidistant from 
both poles, be shines as lac a* each pole; and thia 
happens in sfwing and aulnmn. But, as he declines to 
the ncHih in summer, he shines beyond the north pole, 
and all the countries near that pole turn ruund in per- 
petual sunshine : he, at the same time, leaves the scnith 
pole an equal number of degrees, and diose parts torn 
round in darkness. The effect is contrary at each pole, 
in onr winter the sun declining south of the equator. 

About three miles from the North Cape lies Maso^ 
the northernmost part of Norwegian Lapland. ]t is 
fbimed of a very fine bay, in which shiiis may winter 
with the greatest security. — Monlhly Reponiory. 


' The venmble BsNEnicT Joseph Labre, who died in 
the odour of sanctity, on the 16lh of April 1763." 
If such a creature as the venerable B. J. Lsbrc can 
■e called a man, he was one of ihc dirtiest that ever 
'died in (he odour of sanctity ;" and yet, for ihe edifi- 
ation of ibc Eiiglish, his life is translated from the 
■"reneh "by the Rev. M, James Barnftrd, ei-presideni 
<f the English college at Lisbon, and Vicar Genera) 
if the London distncl." 

From this volume it appears that Labre was bom at 
Boulogne on the 26lh of March. 1748. When a child. 
le would not plav as uiher cnildren did, but made 


inHabiiann ot the tonid and tempera le zones, as snow | little oratories, and "chastised his body." Having ihua 
. is to the inhabitants of the torrid zone, could not be early put foiih "buds gf self-denial, and self-coniempt," 
viewed without a particular interest. Two months (rf: he was taught Latin, educated superior to his station. ■ 
continued day-light, iluring which space the sun never | did penance, made his first general confession, and 
«ti, seem to place the traveller in « new state of ?x- found hit chief delight at the feet of altars. At «ix- 
istenee ; while the eQect on the inhabitants of these I teen yean old, instead of eating his food, he gave it 
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away out of tha wudow. read pious books as he walk- 
ed, turned the house of ais uncle, a priest, into a kind 
of monastery, obsenred religious poverty, moxiki&h 
silence, and austere penance, and, by way of humility, 
Derformed abject offices foe the people of the parish, 
fetched proTender for their animals, took care of their 
cattle, and cleaned the stalls. The aversion which he 
vhad agaiast the world induced him to enter into a con- 
vent of Carthusians ; where he discovered that he dis- 
liked profound retirement, and imagined he should not 
be able to save his soul unless he embraced an order 
more austere. Upon this he returned home, addc^ ex- 
traordinary mortincationa to his fasts and prayers, in- 
stead of sleeping on his bed lay on the floor, and told 
his mother he wuhed to go and live upqn roots as the 
anchorets did. All thi^ he might have done in the 
Carthusian convent, but his brain seems to ha\ne been 
a little cracked, for ne resolved lo go into another Car- 
thusian convent, the prior of which would not admit, 
him till he had stuaied philosophy for a year, and 
learned the Gre^rian chant. Church music was very 
agreeable to hmi— ^but it was not so with regard to 
lo^. ^^ Notwithstanding all his efforts, he was never 
aue to conquer his repugnance to this branch of study ;" 
]ret he somehow or other scrambled through an exam- 
mation; got admitted into the conrent ; '^ thou 2 1 1 its 
rules far too mild for such a sinner as he looked upon 
himself to be ;" and after a six weeks trial, left in 
search of admission into the order of La Trappe, as 
the most riffid of any that he knew. The Traj^pists 
would not have him. This refusal he looked upon as 
a heavenly favour, because the monastery of Sept- 
Fonts surpassed La Trappe in severe austerities and 
discipline ; and these he oecame a " novice" till this 
life he fancied did not aeree with him. " Haying a 
long time before quitted ms father's house, he could 
not think of returning to it again ;" and at two and 
twenty years c^ age ne knew, not what to do. His 
biographer says, that " little ^t for the cloister, and still 
less fit for the worid, he was destitute of the means of 
getting a livelihood ; and being now persuaded of what 
were the designs of €rod concerning him, he resolved 
to follow the conduct, the light, and inspirations of the 
Holy Spirit, and to submit himself to all the sufferings 
and afflictions which might await him." His first step 
to this was writing a farewell letter to his parents, on 
the 31st of August, 1779, ^^ and from that time they 
never received any aceount of him till after his death." 

(To be conelnded \n oar next) 


POETRY. 


THE DEVIL'S BLOOD. 


The Rey. Mr. Hecwelder relates the following fact 
of the influ^ce of «oM upon an Indian. 

An Indian who had been bom and brought up at 
Minnisink, near the Delaware Water Gap, told me, 
near fifty years a^o, that he had onCe, under the in- 
fluence of Strong liquor, kiUed the best Indian friend 
he had, fancying him to be his worst avowed enemy. 

He said that the deception was complete, and that 
while intoxicated, the face of his friend presented to 
his eyes all the features of the man with w)iom he was 
in a state of hostility. 

It is impossible to express the horror with which he 
was struck when he awoke fVom that delusion ; he was 
so shocked, that he from that moment resolved never 
more to taste of the maddening poison, of which he 
was convinced the Devil was the mventor ; for it could 
only be the Evil Spirit who made him see his enemy 
when his friend was before him, and produced so strong 
a delusion on his bewildered senses. 

From that time until his death, which happened 
thirty yean afterwards, he never drank a drop uf ardent 
spirits, which he always called "the devil's blood," 
and was firmly persuaaed that the Devil^ or some of 
the infernal spirits, had a hand in preparmg it — Pio- 
nur. 


THE HERMIT.- 

At the dose of the day, when the hamlet is still» 

And mortals the sweets of forsetfiilneaa prove; 
When naught but the torrent ianeard on the hill, 

And naught but the Nightingale's song in the grove t 
'Twas thus by the cave of a mountain uar, 

While his harp rang aymphonioiia, a hermit began i 
No more with himaeu or with nature at war, 

He thought as a aage, though he felt as a man. 

"Ah 1 why all abandoned to darkness and wo i 

Why, lone Philomela, that languishing fall 1 
For spring ahall return, and a lover bestow. 

And soirow no longer thy bosom inthraC 
- But if pity inspire thee^ renew the sad lay : 

Mourn, sweetest complains^ man calla thee to iboai% 
O sooth nim whose pleasures She thine pass away, 

Full quickly they pass— but they never rstuin* 

Now gliding remote, on the verge of the sky^ 

The moon half ez tinguish'd her crescent displays : 
But lately I maA'd. when mi^tick on high 

She shon^ and the planets were loit in the blsie. 
Roll on, thou fair orb, and with gladness pursue 

The path that conducts thee to splendour again i 
But lean's faded glory what change shall renew 1 

Ah fool ! to exult in a glory so vain. 

. 'Tis night, and the landscape is lovely no mors i 

I mourn; but ye woodlands, I mourn not for you; 
For mom is approaching, your charms to restore, 

Perftim'd with fresh frogrance, and glitt'ring with dew. 
Nor yet fbr the ravage of winter I mourn ) 

Kind nature the embryo blossom wiU save : 
But when shsll mrjng visit the mouldering am 1 

O when d^all aay dawn on the night of the grave I 

*Twa8 thus by the glare of ftlse science betrav'd, 

That leads to bewilder, and dazsles to blind : 
My thoughts wont to roam firem shade onward to shad% 

Destruction before me and sorrow behind. 
O pity, fiti^st Father of light, then I cried, 

Thy creature who fain would not wander flrom thee! 
Lo, humbled in dust, I relinontsh my pride ; 

From doubt end flrom darkness thou only eanst fte* 

And darkness and doubt are now flying away i 

No longer I roam in conjecture forlorn : 
So breaks on the trsveller, faint and astray, 

Tlie bright and the balm^r effulgence of morn. 
S^ truth, love, and meroy in triumph deseendinfc 

And nature all glowing in Eden's first bloom 1 
On the cold cheek of death smiles and roses sre blsndingi 

And beauty immortal awakes from the tomU 

OUR FIRST VOLUME. 
It will he perceived that various subjects are contin- 
ued from our first volume. Such is the character of 
this publication, end the nature' of those subjects, that 
this measure is unavoidable. We cannot, for example, 
treat fully on Universal History in a small weekly 
periodical, in less time than several years. And there 
are various other subjects which require more than a 
year for this purpose. It will therefore be readily per- 
ceived, that it is necessary for those who would have 
the whole of certain subjects, to take tlie work from its 
commencement. It should be recollected that it is not 
like purchasing a lot of old newspapers, to buy the Ist. 
Vol of this paper. We treat j^nncipally on standard 
subjects of knowledge ; and, to such as have not already 

Serused that volume, it would be as new and as value- 
le as the current one. As we stereotype our work, 
we can furnish it to new subscribers to any extent. 
The price unbound is the same as the present, viz. 
$1,50 1 well-bound and lettered, $2. 

APE. 

The highest order of the class Simia^ or of four- 
handed animals, having a separate thumb on aaclL ca- 
pable of being oppos^ to the other fingers. Their 
nands, dec. nearly resemble those of men ; they are des- 
titute of tails, walk upright, are mild and gentle, imi- 
tate human actions more closely, and are susceptible of 
greater attainments, than any otners of the tame tribe. 


SECTION II. 


HISTORY. 


The following additional heathen testimony to the 
faet of the building of Babel and the Dispersion, is 
given by Josephus. 

^'The Sibyl also makes mention of this tower, and of 
the confusion of the language when she says thus : 
* When all men were of one language, some of them 
built a high tower, as if they would thereby ascend up 
to hea^tt, but the gods sent storms of wind and over- 
threw the tower, and gave every one his peculiar lan- 
guage ; and for this reason it was that the city was 
ealled BabylfmJ But as to the plain of Shinar. m the 
eoim try of babylonia, Hestisus mentions it, when he 
says thus : ^ Such of the priests as were saved took the 
sacred vessels of Jupiter Enyalius, and came to Sliinar 
of Babylonia.' " 

The same events are evidently alluded to by Homer, 
Virffil, Horace, Ovid, and Lucian, under the allegory 
of the attempt of the Giants to scale heaven. Abvde- 
nus and Eupolemus likewise mention the same. That 
it was eonstmcted of burnt bricks and bitumen, is attest- 
ed by Justin, Q,uintus Curtius, Vitruvius, and other 
heathen writers, and by modern travellers who have 
visited the ruins. And the numerous languages in the 
world, unaccountable on anv natural principle, are so 
many existing evidences of tne confusion of tongues In 
the miraculous manner already described. 


by their first founders ; but some hare lost then also, 
and some have only admitted eertain changes in thenii 
that they might be the more intelligible to the inhabit- 
ants. And they were the Greeks who became the 
authors of such mutations ; for when in after ages they 
grew potent, they claimed to themselves the glory of 
antiquity ; giving names to the nations that sounded 
well, [in Greek.] that thty mi^ht be better understood 
among themselves; and setting agreeable forms of 
g[overnment over them, as if they were a people de- 
rived from themselves/' 

Our historv is now brought down to the termination 
of the second ^reat jieriod in the annals of mankind* 
Before nroceedmg further, therefore| we will insert our 
biograpnical notices belonging to this period. 

DISnNGUISHRI) CHARACTRRS WHO UVED DUB^ 

ING THIS PERIOD. 

Noah, as we have already stated, was both an Ante* 
diiuvian and a Postdiluvian eharaeter. But his bio- 
graphy properly belongs to the latter period, at his ca- 
reer did not terminate till long after tne Deluge. This 
renowned individual was the second great Parent of the 
human race. He was the ninth in descent from Adam, 
being the son of Lamech, the son of Methuselah, th€ 
son of Enoch, the son of Jared, the son of Mahalaleel| 
the son of Cainan, the son of Enos, the son of Seth, 
the son of Adam. He was therefore one of the pa- 
How strikingly do all the foregoing aceoui^ts, tradi- j triarchal line from Adam. He was distinguished for 


tions, and eireumstances, coincide in proof of the great 
historical truth, that mankind, not long after the Del- 
uge, erected a stupendous tower to gratify their pride 
and ambition, and were forced to abandon the work be- 
fore its comnletion. in consequence of the miraculous 
confusion of^ their laiiguage. To tboae who object to 
the reality of the occurrence of these events, we h«ave 
only to say:— What further proof could there be than 
has been adduced? What ancient historical fact can 
be proved, if these evidences are insufficient to prove 
the one under consideration 7 And how can these 
various coincidences be accounted for, exce]>ting by the 
admission of the fact ? We say in this instance as we 
did in that of the Deluse: that it requires far greater 
credulity to believe, under all the eireumstances of the 
case, that such events did not take place, than to 
believe that they actually did occur. 

We have already remarked, that after the Confusion 
of Tongues, mankind were scattered abroad over the 
face of the earth. The Jewish historian Moses speak- 
ing of this event says :— " 80 the Lord scattered them 
abroad from thence upon the face of all the earth ; and 
they left off to build the city. Unto Eber were born 
two .sons ; the name of the one was Peleg, lor in his 
days was the earth divided; and his brother's natne 
was Joktan." Josephus another Jewish historian, 
having described the confusion of Tongues, says :— 
** After this they were dispersed abroaO, on account 
of their languages, and went out by colonies every 
where ; and each colony took possession of that land 
which they lighted upon, and unto which God led 
them, so that the whole continent was filled with 
them, both the inland and mairitime countries. ^ There 
were some also who passed over the sea in ships, aad 
inhabited the islands ; and aome of thoae nations do 
atiU retain the denominations which were given them 
Vol. 11.-^4 


his piety amid the universal moral corruption abound- 
ing m his time ; was *^ a preacher of righteousness'' to 
a perverse generation ; and was the honoured instru- 
ment selected by God for the preservation of mankind 
from utter destruction. He was the connecting link 
between the Antediluvian and Postdiluvian worlds. 
Being warned by God of the destruction impending 
o'er tJie heads of the Antediluvians, he prepared an 
ark, which he seems to have been a hundred yeara 
in constructing, and took into it his family and some 
of the various kinds of beasts, and fowls, and creep- 
ing things. This being done, the Deluge came, de- 
stroying all without the arL and bearing aloOt that 
vessel and its inmates in safety. Noah was six hun- 
dred years old when this event transpired. For more 
than a year he contintied in the ark ; but the Flood 
having at length- stibsided, he went out of it, and, as 
an expression of his gratitude, built an altar and offered 
a sacrifice of beasts and fowls to his marciAti Preserver; 
whereupon God made a covenant with him that there 
should not be another such Deluge, and made the 
rainbow the s^n of that covenant Of Noah it was 
said by Lamech his father, in the spirit of prophecy. 
" This same shall comfort us concerning our wont, and 
tori of our hands, because of the ^roan^ which the 
Lord hath cursed." Some, taking it for granted that 
animal food was not permitted till afler the Flood, have 
supposed that the oomfarUng here mentioned consisted 
in the grant made to Noah to use animal food. But 
on examining the subject, we fbd a far more probable 
ablution of the passage in the promise of God to Noah 
after the offeriiig of his sacrifice, as fbllows >-" The 
Lord smelled a sweet savour ; and the Lord said in hia 
heart, I will not again ctirae the grmmd any more for 

man's sake; neither will I again smite any more 

every living thing as I have dona. Whik the earth 


to 
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nmiineth, aeed'tune uid harvest, and cold uid heat, 

and summer aad winter, and day and night, shall not 
cea.He," — Afier this, Noah planted a rineyard, on the 
fruit of which he became inebriated. Ham, hii 
youngest son, observing him in this condition, exposed 
nim to his brethren, who. xakiag a garment, went 
backwards, and covered their father. When Noah 
awoke from his wine, and learned what his sons had 
done to him, he denounced a curse against the posterity 
of Canaan, the sou of Ham, and pronounced a blessing 
on Shem and Japbetb. Alt that we can positively 
learn of Noah after this is. that he lived till he waa 
B50 years of age. The pronability is, as we have here- 
tofore stated, that hefinalty settletl in some part of Chi- 
na, and founded that empire. 

Japhoth was the eldest son of Noah. He wae bom 
aljQut a hundred years before the Flood. His son* 
were Qomer, Magog, Madal, Javan, Tubal, Heihecb, 
and Tiias. The blessing pronounced upon him for 
his act of filial respect above noticed, was as follows : — 
" 6od shall enlarge Japheth, and he shall dwell in the 
tents of Shem, and Canaan shall be his seiranl." Ja- 
pheth's age and place of residence are not given. 
There is reason, however, to snppose, that he c«ntiii~ 
ued with his father. 

^hem was the second son of Noab. He was bora 
about ninety-eight years before the Flood. In him was 
the patriarchal line continued. The blessing pro- 
ailtinted trpon him ran thus : — " Blessed be the Lord 
God of Shem ; and Canaan shall be his servant." The 
children of Shem were Elam, Asshur, Arphaxad, Lud, 
and Aram. He probably continued with his father. 
He attained the age of 600 years, and was the only son 
of Noah whose age is given. 

Ham was the third son of ^oah, born probably 
shout ninety-six years before tixe Flood. His sons 
were these : Cuah, Misraim, Phut, and Canaan. He 
was cursed by his father for his exposure of him when 
inebriated, and doomed to be a servant of servants. 
How long he lived, and where he lived, we are not in- 
formed. He probably remained in the neighbourhood 
of his father. 

Nimrod, the grandson of Ham, and the son of Cush, 
was the most conspicuous character, Noab excepted, 
that figured during this period. He appears to have 
expelled all others in hunting. He was also the 
founder of the Chaldean empire. He is the first mo- 
narch mentioned in all history. " And the beginning 
of his kingdom was Babe^ and Erecb, and Acraft, ^nd 
Calneh, in the, land of Shinar." On what autboiity he 
is said to bare waged war on his species, we have yet 



viSW OF T^B SUPPOSED SITE OF BABYLON. 
Now (hat we are on the subject of Nimrod'a govern- 
meDt, it might not be untimely to give a description of 
the situation and appearance of that spot so celebrated 
intheannajaof the world where he began his reign. 
The cut above, with the following description, is tixim 
•Ha MoBthly l}*i»siiotT. 


" Babylon is deacribed b^ Herodotuq a« enclosing 
within its walls, a space of tf^een square miles. The 
walls he states were eighty-seven feet thick, and three 
hundred and fifiy_ feel high. Sir Robert Ker Porter, 
Id whmii we are indebted Tor the annexed view of the 
supposed site of this famous city, and of the river. 
Euphrates, thinks that Babylon was so far from being 
exactly divided by the river, that its greatest extent lay 
to the west. He says, from the situation of Bira Nim- 
rood, on the western plain, and the chain of building- 
remains intersected by patches of verdure, which con- 
nect the bank of the river from beyond Anana with 
that extraordinary pile, the sketch of the city thai way 
seems follv equal to the prescribed bounds; and wher- 
ever the old Tower of Babel could be traced, there we 
should doubtless look for the most ancient portion of 
the city : that which had comprised the capital unii) 


and ' the boundaries of their habitations,' erected a 
vaster and more magnificent stmcture on the opposite 
bank of the river, and spread the wnlls of the city yet 
further towards the rising sun. The eastern bank, cer- 
tainly, has preserved more remains than the west, but 
if the Kasr, or palacej &c, are really the ruins of The 
new palace and its citadel, then we have the natnrsl 
solution ; wherever the court was, there would the pOT>- 
ulation draw, till the opposite side were comparatively 
deserted. The aggraniSzement of the temple of Belus 
in that quarter, by the same monarch, who had pven 
a rival to its ancient palace, would in some measure 
act as a counterpoise. But when Cyrus, for his own 
immediate object, so effecmalty stopped the course of 
the river, the consequences of the Iwsie with which il 
was done are said to have broken down certain defen- 
sive dykes to the west of die city, and hence ihoae 
parts ever afterwards became a mar^h. No person can 
doubt, that all who could, would withdraw from such 
unwholesome quarters; and when the temple was sacked- 
by Xerxes, then we may suppose that the in 
would emigrate to the other snore.' 


e inhabituus 


LITERATURE. 


Our next subject »f inmiiy will bt Which was lh« 
original language 1 To this we readily reply ; No one 
as it nbif Is. Too many changes hare occurred in 
every languaee to permit us to expect to find any one 
now like that one. And yet it is but rational to con- 
clude, that the original language was not. destroyed at 
Babel, but that a portion ofinankind .retained it as one 
of the many kinds spoken after the Confusion. The 
portion of mankind which did retain this language 
were undoobtedly those who remained in Chaldea 
This is a more natural supposition, than that those 
whose language was chansed remained there. We 
come therefore to the eonelnsiofi, that the primitive 
Chaldean language was the origiiul one. . 

Now it willbe recollected that Abtaham was a aa 
tive of Ur of the Chaldees. Prom him descended iht 
Jews or Hebrews. Thus we perceive at once that iba 
ancient Hebrew and Chaldean languages were frotn 
the same source. And if Noah waa not present at the 
Dispersion, as has been supposed, but was at that tima 
dwelling in China wfth a portion of his posterity, then 
of Course his party also retained the original language. 
Thus we amve at the conclusion, that tb« ancient 
Chinese, ChaldeaB,'-^*' Hebrew languages were all 
substantially the mmf tnd mar all be considered as 
the primitive langtta^i Tiis deduction, drawn from 
the circumstanCM^dT'ihajeaae, is confirmed by those 
languages th«mst1**i''.5L ■ 

" I am inclined to thbh,"- says Shnckford, " that if 
any one would take the pains to examine strictly the 
Chaldean end Hebrew laaguages, and take from aach 
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vhat may rrasoaVbrj' be sirppOBed to have be^D im- 

gDTcmeiita made since theit original ; he will find the 
haldean and Hebrew tongue to have been at first the 
veiy same. There are evidently, even still, in the 
Chaldean Tongue, ^eai niunbeni of ivords the same 
Vilh the Fiebiew; perhaps as many as mankind had 
for their use before the confusion Of Babel ; and Qiere 
are many wotds in these two tongues which are vety 
different, toi their imporl or signilicatiOD is very often 
such as may occasion us to conjecture that they weie 
iaveated at or since that confusion. The first words 
of mankind were, doubtless, as 1 have before said, the 
names of the common things and creatures, add of their 
most obvious qualities and actions, which men could 
not lire without observing, nor converse without speak- 
ing of. As they grew more acquainjed with the world, 
more knowledge was acquired.^d more words became 
necessary. It would be to Utile purpose to consider at 
large the dispute for the priority of the Hebrew or 
Chaldean tongue. W« may take either, and endeavour 
to strip it of all its fmproTemeDta, and see whether in 
its infant state '\t has any real mailu of an original 
language. I skall choose the Hebrew, and leave the 
learned reader to consider how far what I offer may be 
equally true of the Chaldean tongue. 

"And iC'we consider the Hebrew tcngue in this 
Tiew, we |hu3t not take it as Moses wrote it, much less 
with the Improvements or additions it may have since 
received; but we must strip it of every thing which 
looks like em addition of art, and reduce it, as far ns 
may be, to a true original simplicity. And 1, all its 
Towels and punctuations, which could never be ima- 
gined until It came to be written, and which are in 
no wise necessary in writing it, are loo modern to be 
mentioued. 2. All the prefixed and affixed letters 
were added in lime, to express persons in a better man- 
ner than could be done without them. 3. The various 
voices, moods, tenses, numbers, and persons of verbs, 
were not original,' but invented as men found occasion, 
for a greater clearness and copiousness of expression. 
4. In the same manner the few adjectives they have, 
and the numbers and regimen of nouns, were not from 
the beginning. By these means we mav reduce the 
wholelangusge to the single theme of the verbs, and 
to the nouns or names of things and men ; and of these 
I would observe, 1, That the Hebrew nouns are com- 
mooly derived from the verbs ; a^ this is agreeable to 
the account which Mosesgives of the first inventing of 
the names of things. When Cain was lo be named, 
his mother observed, that she had got a man from the 
LoBD, and therefore called him' Cain, trom the verb 
which signifies In get. So when Seih was to b« 
named, sne considered that God had appointed her 
another, and called his name Beth, from the verb which 
signifies to aj^xnul. When Noah was to be named, 
his father foresaw that be would comfort them, and so 
named him Noah, from the verb which signifies to 
comfort And probably this was the manner m which 
Adam named the creatures: he observed and consid- 
ered some particular action In each of them, fixed a 
name for that action, and from that named the crealnre 
according to it. 2. All the verbs of the Hebrew 
tonsue, al least all that originally belonged to it, consist 
tmiformly of three letters, and were perhaps at Grsl 
pronounced us monosyllables ; for it may be the rowels 
were afterwards invented, which dissolved some of the 
words into more syllables than one. 1 am the more 
inclined to think this possible, because in many Instan- 
ces the same letter dissolves a word.or keeps it a mono- 
syllable, according as the vowel differs, which is put to 
it. Avon is of two syllables ; Aour and Aoulh are 
words of one : and many Hebrew words now pronoun- 
ced with two vowels, might originally have had but 
one: £araA,tobfMs, might at first be read Brak,wiih 
many other words of the same sort. There are indeed 
several words in this lavua^ which are not to easily 
redscible (a monosyUmblea ; but tbea* teem to hive 


been compounded of two words put together, u al^ll 
be observed hereafter. 3. Many of the nouns which 
are derived from the verbs, cnnatsi of the very same 

letters with the verbs themselves i probably all the 
nouns did so at first, and the difference there now is 
in some of them is owing to improvements made in 
the language. If we look into the Hebrew tongue ip 
this manner, we shall reduce it to, a very git;?,! simpji- 
citv ; we shall bring it to a few names of things, men, 
and actions ; we shall make all its words monosyllables, 
and give it the true marks of an original language. 
A^jd if we consider how few the radical words are, 
f aboih five hundred,) such a paucity is another argument 


RUmS OF HOAR 

We obtained, says Buckingham, a distant view of 
Oom-el'Russas, about eight or ten miles oS, to the 
southward of us. The only conspicuous, object which 
jiresenled itself to our view, at this distance, was a high 
tower, looking like a monumental columa, standing 
alone. We continued our way towards it in nearly a 
straight line, over a gently rising ground, with an un- 
proving soil, and reached it about noon. 

On entering the site of this ruined town, we came ■ 
first to some smoothly hewn cisterns in the rocks, with 
marks of a large quarry, from which abundance of 
stone bad been taken away for building. Beyond 
these, and on a higher level, we found a portion of a 
square building, resembling- the remains ota small fort, 
the walls of which were pierced with long and narrow 
loop-holi"!: for arrows or musketry. A few paces south 
of this stood the tower which bad shown itself so con- 
spicuously at a distance, '^'his tower was not more 
than ten feet square at tla base, and from thirty to forty 
feet hieh ; the masonry in it not being remarkable 
either for its strength or elegance. On the shaft <d 
this square pillar, for so it might well be called, was a 
sort of square capital, cut off from the body of the 
tower by a shelving moulding raised at the comers like 
the covers of the Roman Sarcophagi, scattered so. 
abundantly over the counlij. At eacn comer of thii^ 
square capital was a plain Doric culumn, of small size, 
supporting a florid cornice, sculptured with an ara-, 
besque pattern, and curved outwards al the corners in 
the most fanciiul manner. 

On the north, the east, and the west sides of thit 
tower, and about midway between its base and summit 
a Greek cross was sculptured in relief, and contained 
within a circle: but on the south side this emblem was 
not to be found. In various parts of it were many 
marks like those on the welts and cisterns of El The-. 
med ; and as this tower is unquestionably of a date 
much posterior to the day* of the Israelites sojourning 
in these parts, and of Greek or Roman work in the 
decline of these empires, the marks are most probably 
those of the Arabs. The inquiry suegested would stiU 
be useful, however, ItMsmaeh aa utbe cluractefs no 
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die Wrinen Houtaia wtn feud ffMunUr manUinf 
(bete, It might be coiichided thit iher «1m wue tlM 
■work of Arata, ind not of the Jeiri iluriiig theii win- 
dering in tht DeMrt oT Sin, 

To the euiwmrd of thii tower, • few |mcm only, tra 
reni&in« (^ nitned bbUdings, uid to the •onlfaward are 
Men fonndalioDi, witk brobn potttty, and other vea- 
tigea of former pmolation, ejtendinf for mon than 
lalfaaiUoMtka btt divUoa oftncloaad dwelIii«B 


beltOfiBT to tha ktwm. TUt ia abevt MO juit 
aquare, tEe walla ai« low, but are coniinieted of tai« 
•tonea, and the blerior of thia apace is filled with 
niDed building*, the arch doorwayi of which an the 
oalrparta remaining perfect. Thne archea are all of 
the Roman thape ; and I obaerred amongat the minSi 
ia aereral plaeat, appearanen of atone beaaa* havi^ 
boon laid on tha waUi, to M to ranch fraa aidatoaidak 
aad tuppoft aniiraljr dw roof of tha dwtlliBg. 


HTTHOLOOT. 


rKAETON PRECIPITATED FROM THE CHARIOT OF 1 


Bol, or ibe aan, it itatcd }rf aoine mythotogists to be 
the same aa Apollo. Thia howerer is not the gen- 
eral opinion. Sol waa the ion ofHyiwrioD; though 
acme anthon auppose Bol and Hyperion the same. 
Lucian makes Sol one of the Titani. He is nioallv 
represented like a yonog man with a radiated head, 
bispatlinm ihiown over his lefl arm. 

Sot had foor horses, to wheel his fiaming car through 
thevanhed skies. Fulgeatius says, the names of these 
hones are.Errihreusor theRed, Actieon or the Bright, 
Lampos tne Resplendent, and Pbilogizus the Lorer of 
(he Earth. The nrst name. Erythrtui, is taken from the 
rising of ihe ssn, when his rays are of a niddy colour. 
It is fur this reason that Homer calls Aurora io«y-fln- 
gered. The second of Sol's hones, Actcon, has his 
name from the brightness of Ihe sun after he has made 
considerable progress in his career for the day. The 
third, Lampcn, ia so called from the spleodour of ihe 
DOOD-day sun. The fourth, Philognus, takes his name 
from iha setting sun, when he seems to incline to the 
earth. Orid, however, gives them different names, 
ailing them Pyroeia, £ons, ^Blhon, and Phtegon. la 


Ihe cut above, but two of these horses appear — the 
other two perchance had taken fi-ighi, and run away. 
This cut we will now proceed to explain. 

Sol had a son by Clymene named Phaeton. Phaeton 
baring received some afiront from Epaphas, a son of 
Jupiter, tending to his disparagement, determined to 
demonstrate to the whole world the Dobleness of his 
birth. To accomplish this object, he repaired to hia 
{klher. and obtained from him an oath ibal he would 
grant him whatsoever he might ask. He then request- 
ed the priWlege of driving his father's horses one day. 
Startled at the mad proposal, and yet being bound by 
his oath, Sol remonstrated with him on the impropriety 
of such an intention, selling before him in the clearest 
light the hazardous nature of the undertaking. But 
PnaeloD was ool to be shaken in his purpose. He in- 
sisted on the fulfilment of his father's promise, who 
consequently was bound to comply. Phaeton eiulting 
at the gloiioDs prospect twfore him, motioted the dread 
chariot, aad set forward. But being frightened at the 
sight of the sign Scorpio, he luraed the couriers from 
their wonted path ; i^ich they percairiiig look frighl, 
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aad da«h«d abool M randoia, PhMton being ontble to 
control thoK fiery >tecdi which none but the eipe- 
ri^eed hand of hit fathu eould guide. And now the; 
were n[)idly tpproaching the earth, «nd bj* their ip- 
mximation had alreadr tet it on Sre. Jupiter from hie 
Emp7ieu height beheld the ecene, and, to prevent a 


- hfnlioB, Utuuhed Ar& a mighty than- 

derbolt, end rrecuimied Phaeton headlong to die earth. 
The Buteie of PhaeUm, Lnmpethiua, Lampetia, and 
Phathuaa, (called the Heliadea,) incMeanll; deploted 
hie &te, and were at lenc th t - ' 
' riaeteadof lew 


NATURAL BISTORT. 


THI ELEPHANT. 


"The hnman race exeepted, Ihe Elephant ia the 
moat reapectable of animala. In aiie he MipaaM* all 
other terrealrial crtaturea, and in undefetanding he ii 
inferior only to nuu. Of all Ihe btnle creation, the 
elephanl, the dog, the ape, the beaver, are all moit ad- 
mirable for their Mf^eity ; bat the reniua of the dog ia 
only borrowed^ being uutrucled by man in almost 
every ihin^ be knows j the monkey has only the appoar- 
ance of wisdom; and the bearer ii only aenaible.with 
regard lo bimself, and those of his species. The Ele- 
pluint is superior to them all three; he unite* all their 
most eminent qualities. The hand is the principal 
o^an of the monkey's deiterity ; the Elephant with his 
trunk, which serres him instead of anus and hands, 
with which he can lii) up and seize the smallest as 
well as the largest objects, cany them to his mouth, 
plaee them on his back, hold them, or throw them far 
pff, jiBs the same dexterity ,i^ the monkey, and at the 
■ante time the traetableness of the dog; he is like him 
■meeptiblaof sratilade, capable ofitrong attachment; 
be uses himself lo man wiihunl reluctance, and sub- 
mtta to him, nut so much by force, aa by good treat- 
aaenl; ha Mrrea him with seal, inteiligenea, and fideli- 


ty ; in fln^ the alephan^ like the bearer, lorea tha 
society of his equali^ and make* them understand him. 
They are of\en seen to assemble Ci^iher, disperse, act 
in concert, and if they do not erect buildings, and do 
not work in common, it is perhaps for warn of room 
only, end tranquillity ; for men have very aneicntly 
multiplied in all the regions inhabited by the elephant ; 
he consequently lires m fear and anxiety, and is no- 
where a peaceful possessor of a space latge and secure 
enough to establish his habitation on a settled spoL 
Erery being in nature has his real price, and relaiire 
ralue; tojudze of both in the elephant, we must allow 
him at leaat the judgment of the beaver, the dexterity 
of the monkey, the sentiment of the dog, and, to add to 
these qualifications, the peculiar advantages of strength, 
size, and longevity. We must not forget his arms, or 
his defence, with which he can pierce through and con- 
quer the lion. We must observe, that he shake? the 
groantl at every step; that with bis trunk he roots up 
trees ; that with the strength of his body_ he make* a 
breach in a wall ; that being terrible by his force, he ia 


inrincible by (he resistance only of his enor 
and by the tUcknasf of tha leather which 
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that he ean eairf en Ui hrntk a towief annetf ir. war, 
Wtf k a namber of mem ; that he alone noves marhmes, 
and canies burtkenv which tix horses cannot inc^e. 
To this prodigiooB strength he ioins courage, pradeijce 
Qoolness. and exact obedience : he preserres moderation 
e^en in nis most Tiolent passion ; he is more constanl 
than impetuous in love ; in anger he does not forget 
his friends ; he never attacks any but those who have 
f^iven him offence ; he remembers favours as long ^ 
mjuries : having no taste for flesh, and feiftdini: chteCy 
upon ve^tablet, he is not naturally an enemy to 
other anmials ; he is beloved by them all, since all of 
them respect him, and have no caiue to Mr him. For 
these reasons, men have had at all iimes a veneration 
for this great, thii first of animals. The ancients con- 
sidered the lSl0pbant as a prodigy, a miracle of nature* 
ihey have Auch exaggerated his natural faculties ; they 
attribute^ to him, without hesitation, not only intellect- 
ual qualities, but moral virtues. 

^' In a wild stale, the Elephant is neither bloody nor 
ferocious ; his manners are social ; he seldom wanders 
alone; he commonly walks in company, the oldest 
leads the herd, the next in age drives them, and forms 
the rear ; the young and the weak are in the middle. 


they waste a large tefritory in about an hour^s time ; 
for this reason the Indians and L».a Ne^oes take great 
pains to prevent their visits, and to drive them away, 
oy making a great noise, ana great fires ; notwithstand- 
liif these precautions, however, the elephants often 
taie possession of them, drive away the cattle and men, 
and sometimes pull down their cottages. It is difficult 
to frighten them, as they are little susceptible of fear ; 
nothmg can atop them but fireworks, and crackers 
thrown amongst them, Uie sudden effect of which, often 
reneated. forces them sometimes to turn back. It is 
very dimcult to part them, for they commonly attack 
their enemies aU togellter, proceed unconcerned, or 
turnback. 

" The female Elephant ^s two years with young ; 
when she is in that conditioi^ the male never conjoins 
with her. They only bring forth a youn^ one, which 
has teeth as soon as brought forth ; he is (hen larger 
than a boar ; yet his tusks are not visible, they appear 
soon after, and at six months old are some inches in 
length ; at that age, the Elephant is larser than an ox, 
and the tusks continue to increase tiU he is advanced 


in 


The females carry their young, and hold them close 
with .their trunks. They only ooserve this order, how- 
ever, in peribus marches, when they so to feed on 
enltivatea lands j they walk or travel with less precau- 
tion in fcKests and solitary places, but still keeping at 
such a modeiale distance from each other as to be 
able to give mutual assistance and seasonable warn- 
iuffs of danger. Some, however, straggle, and remain 
benlLi the others; none but these are attacked by 
hunters, for a small army would be requisite to assail 
the whole herd, and they could not conquer without a 
mat loss of meft ; it is even dangerous to do them the 
•feast injury ; they go straight to the ofiender, and, not- 
withstanding the weiffht of their body^ they walk so 
last as that thef easily overtake the lightest man in 
running ; they pierce nim through with their tusks, 
throw hini against a stone, and tread him under theix 
feet ; but it is only when they have been provoked, that 
they become so furious and implacable. It is said, that 
when they have been once attacked by men. or have 
fallen into a saare, th^y never forget it, ana seek for 
revenge on all occasions. As they have an exquisite 
sense of smelling, perhaps more pofect than any other 
animal, owing to me lar^e extent of their nose, they 
smell a man at a great distance, and could easily follow 
him by the track. These animals are fond of the banks 
of rivers, deep valleys, shady places, and marshy 
grounds ; they cannot subsist a long while without 
water, and they make it thick and muddy before they 
drink ; they often fill their trunks with it, either ^to con- 
vey it to their mouth, or to cool their noee, and to 
amuse themselves in sprinkling it around them ; they 
cannot support cold, and suffer equally from excessive 
heat, for, to avoid the burning rays of the sun. they 
penetrate i*:to the thickest forests. They also bathe 
oflen in the water ; the enormous size of their body is 
rather an advantage to them in swimming, and they do 
not swim so deep in the water as other animals ; be- 
sides, the length of their trunk, which they erecL and 
thr jugh which they breathe, takes from them all fear 
of being drowned. 

" Their common food is roots^ herbs, leaves, and 
iroung branches ; they also eat fnut and com, but they 
nave a dislike to flesh and fish. When one of them 
finds abundant pesture, he calls the others, and invites 
them to come and feed with him. As they want a 
great quantity of fodder, they often change their place, 
and when they find cultivated lands, they make a pro- 
digious waste ; their bodies being of an enormous 
weight, they destroy ten times more with their feet 
than they consume lor their food, which may be reck- 
oned at the rate of one hundrea and fifty pounds of 
fCnsi daily. As they never feed but in great numbers. 


years. 

" It is very easy to tame the Elephant. As he is ike 
stronffest and most rational of animals, he is more ser- 
viceable than any of them ; but he was formerly etf^ 
posed to feel his sertile condition, and never to eouple 
in a domestic state. ThaB, however, has been fbund to 
be an erroneous opinion. 

" There is, therefore, no domestic Elephant but has 
been wild before; and the manner of taking, taming, 
and bringing them into submission, deserves particular 
attention. * In the middle of forests, and in the vicinity 
of the places which they fiequent, a large space is 
chosen, and encircled with palisadoes; the strongest 
trees of the forest serve instead of stakes, to which 
cross pieces ci timber are fastened, which support the 
other stakes ; a man may easily pass through this pal- 
isado ; there is another great opening, through which 
the Elephant may go in, with a trap hanging over it, 
,or a gate, which is shut behind him : to bring him to 
that enclosure, he must be enticed by a tame female 
ready to take the male ; and when her leader thinks 
she IS near enough to be beard, he obliges her to indi- 
cate by her cries the condition she is in; the wild male 
answers immediately, and begins his march to join 
her ; she repeats her call now and then, and amyes 
fi^t to the mrtt enclosure, where the male, following 
her track, enters through the same gate. As soon as 
he perceives himself shut up, his ardour vanishes^ and 
when he discovers the hunters, he becomes furious; 
they throw at him ropes with a running knot to stop 
him ; they fetter his legs and his trunk; they bring two 
tame Blephantt, led w dexterous men. and try to tie 
them with the wild Elephant ; and at last, by dint of 
dexterity, strenjfth, tenor, and careases, they succeed 
in taming him m a few days. 

(To be conttnned.) 


BIOGRAPHY. 


THE •'VENERABLE" BENEDICT JOSEPH LABRlL. 

(Goocladed.) 

His next steps were pilgrimages. First he went to 
Loretto, '* from tender devotion to the Blessed Virgin, 
whom he looked on as his mother;" next to Assissium, 
the birth-place of St. Francis, where he. according to 
custom, got a small blessed cord, which ne constantly 
wore ; then he went to Rome, where he sojourned for 
eight or nine months, and wept " in the presence of the 
tomb of the holy apostles ;'' afterwards he visited the 
tomb of St. Romuald at Fabrieno, where the inhabit- 
ants immediately began to look upon him as a saint; 
from thence he returned to Loretto ; he then journeyed 
to Naples, and had the pleasure of seeing the blooj of 
I St. Januarius, which would not liquify when the French 
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entered Naples, till the Fieneh G^ictrI threatened the 
priesta who performed the miracle that the city would 
5ufier, if the saint remained obstinate ; and m short, 
says the Rev. Vicar Greneral of the London district, 
"there was hardly any famous place of devotion in 
Europe which was not visited by this servant of Grod." 
To follow Labre's other goings to and fro would be 
tedious : suffice it to say that at one of hisLoretto trips 
some people offered him an abode, in order to save him 
the trouble of going every night to a bam at a great 
distance ; but as thev had prepared a room for him with 
a bed in it, he thought this lodging was too sumptuous ; 
and he therefore retired into a hok cut out of tne rock 
under the street. Labre at last favoured the city of 
Rome by his fixed residence, and sanctified the Am- 
phitheatre of Flavian by making his home in a hole of 
ihe ancient ruins. 

In this hole of sufficient depth to hold and shelter 
him in a tolerable decree from the weather, he depos- 
ited himself every ni^ht for several years. He em- 
ployed the whole of every day, sometimes in one 
church, and sometimes in another, ])raying most, com- 
monly upon his knees, and at other times standing, and 
always keening his body aa still as if he were a statue. 
Labre's daily exercise in fasting and lifeiessness re- 
duced him to so helpless a state, that a beggar had com- 
Eassion on him, ana gave him a recommendation to a 
ospital, where, "by taking medicines proper for his 
disorder, and more substantial food, he soon grew well-," 
but relapsing into his "constant, uniform, and hidden 
life," he became worse. This opportunity of exhibiting 
Labre'a virtues is not neglected by Labre's biographer, 
who minutely informs us of several particulars. 1st. 
He was so careful to observe the law of silence, that in 
the course of a whole month, scarcely any one could 
hear him speak so much as a few words. 2dl^. He 
lived in the midst of Rome as if he had lived in the 
midst of a desert 3dly. He led a life of the greatest 
self-denial, destitute of every] thing, disengaged from 
every earthly afiection, unnoticed by all mankind, de- 
siring no other riches than poverty, no other pleasures 
than mortification, no other distmction than that of 
being the object or universal contempt 4thly. He in- 
dulged in rigorous poverty, exposed to the vicissitudes 
and inclemencies of the weather, without shelter 
against the cold of winter or the heat of summer, wear- 
ing old clothes, or rather ra^3, eating very coarse food, 
and for three years living m the ^^hole in the wall." 
6ihly. To his" privations of all wordly goods, he joined 
an almost continual abstinence, frequent fasts, nightly 
vigils, lively and insupportable pains from particular 
mortifications, and two painful tumours which covered 
both his knees, from resting the whole weisht of his 
body on them when he prayed. 6thly. "He looked 
upon himself as one of the greatest ot sinners ;" and 
this was the reason why " he chose to lead a life of re- 
proach and contempt ;" why he herded " among the 
multitude of poor besgars ;" *' why he chose to cover 
himself with rags andtatters instead of garments ; why 
he chose to place a barrier of dissust between himsefr 
and mankind;" "why he abandoned himself to the 
bites of disagreeable insects ;" and why he coveted to 
be covered with filthy blotches. 

Labre's biographer, who was also his confessor, says 
that his " appearance was disagreeable and forbidding* 
his legs were half naked, his clothes were tied round 
the waist with an old cord, his head was uncombed, he 
was badly clothed and wrapped up in an old and rag- 
ged coat, and in his outward appearance he seemed to 
Be the most miserable beggar that I had ever seen." 
His biompher further says, "I never heard his con- 
fession out in a confessional, on purpose that there 
ipi^ht be some kind of separation betwixt us." The 
holy father's lively reason for this precaution, any his- 
tory of insects with the word " pediculus" will describe 
accurately.* "^; 

Thus Labre lived and died ; and here it might be 


supposed would end hti memoirs.; But na In what- 
ever odour he lived, as he " died in the odour of sane* 
tity," an enthusiasm seized some persons to touch La- 
bre dead, who, when living, was touchless. Labre 
being deceased, was competent to work miracles , ac* 
cordingly he stretched out his left hand, and laid hold 
on the board of one of the benches. On Easter-dar . 
being a holidav, he worked more miracles, and wonde.B 
more wonderud than ever were wondered at in o*ir 
days, as may be seen at large in the aforesaid volum*, 
entitled — " The life of the venerable Benedict Joseph 
Labre, who died at Rome, in the odour of sanctity." 

London Evtry Day Book, 


LEGENDb. 

The monks of the dark affes imagined a saint to be 
holy in poportion to his fiiUiiness. They said St. Ig- 
natius delighted to appear abroad in dirty old shoes 
— that he never used a comb, but let his hair ^et n^at* 
ted, and religiously abstained from paring his nails. 
One saint attained to such piety as to nave nearly three 
hundred patches on his inexpressibles, which alter his 
death were hung up in pi^blic as an incentive to einv 
lation. St. Fxaneis discovered by certain experience 
that the devils were frighten^^d away by such kind of 
economy, and that clean clothing animated them to 
tempt and seduce the wearers ; and one of their heroes 
declares that the purest souls are in the dirtiest bodies. 

In the life of St. Francis w« find, among other 
grotesque iniracles. that he preached a sermon in i 
desert, wliere he collected an immense audience, as the 
birds shrilly warbled at every sentence ; and when x**** 
left ofi^ they dispersed into four companies, to report hisi 
sermon to all the birds in the universe. He grew so 
intimate with a nightingale, that when a nest of swal- 
lows be^n to babble, he hushed them by desirina them 
not to tittle-tattle of their sister the nightingale' '*«- 
tacked by a wolf, he, with only the sign manual oi ine 
cross, held a long dialogue with his rabid assailant, tall 
the woir meek as a lapndog, putting his paws into the 
hands of the saint, followed him through the town, and 
became half a Christian. This same St. Francis had 
such a detestation of the good things of this world, 
that Jie would never suffer his followers to touch 
money. St. Philip Nereius, too, was such a lover of 

Eoverty, that he frequently prayed that God would brinar 
im to such a state as to stand in need of a penny^and 
find nobodv that would give him one. 

Of the fables of this period, the legend of St Nich- 
olas and the naked boys in the tub is a characteristic 
specimen. The fame of Nicholas's virtues was so 
great, that an Asiatic gentleman, on sending his two 
sons to Athens for education, ordered them to call on 
the bishop for his benediction, but it being late in the 
day ^hen they arrived at Mira, they thought proper to 
defer their visit till the morrow. They accordingly 
took lodgings at an inn, where the host, in order to 
secure their baegage and effects to himself, murdered 
them in their sleep, and having cut them in pieces, he 
salted them and put them in a pickle tub with some 
pork, meanins; to sell them as such. The bishop, how- 
ever, having had a yision of this impious transaction, 
immediately resorted to the inn, and calling the land- 
lord to hhn, reproached him for his horrid villany, 
when the man, perceiving that he was discovered, con- 
fessed his crime, and entreated the Bishop to intercede , 
with the Almighty for his pardon; upon which the 
Bishop did beseech Ahnighty God not only to pardon 
the murderer, but also for the gloiv of his name to re- 
store life to the poor innocents wno had been so inhu- 
manly put to death. The saint had hardly finished 
his prayer, when the manffled and detached pieces were 
by oivine power reuniteq, and the youths perceiving 
they were alive again, threw themselves at the feet of 
the holy man to emnrace and to kiss him: but the 
Bishop, not suffering their humiliation, raised them up, 
and exhorted them to retom thanks to God alone for 
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this milk of his mercy ; then adritiiig them at to their 
fhture coaduct, he sent them to proeeeute their studies 
at Athens. 

In another of the miraeulous legends of ecclesias* 
tical history, it is said, that when tne Empejror Decius 
persecuted the Christians, seren nohle youths of Ephe- 
sus haring concealed themselves in a spacious cayem, 
the tyrant doomed them to perish there, giving orders 
that the entmnce should be fiixnly secured with a pile 
of stones, but that they immediately fell into a deep 
slumber, which was miraculously prolonged without 
injuring the powers of life during a period of one hnn* 
dred and etffhty-seTen years. At the end of this time 
the slaves of Adolius, to whom the inheritance of the 
place had descended, removed the stones to supply 
materials for some rustic edifice, and the light of the 
sua darting into the cavern, the sleepers awoke after, 
as they thought, a slumber of a few hours. They felt 
Messed by the calls of hunger, and resolved that lam- 
blichns, one of their number, should secretly return to 
the city and purchase bread for the use of his compan- 
ions. The youth, if we may still employ that appel- 
lation, could no longer recognise the once familiar 
prospect of his native country, and his surprise was in- 
creased by the appeaiance of a laive cross triumphantly 
erected over the principal gate of Ephesus, while his 
singular dress and obsolete language confounded the 
baker, to whom he offered an ancient medal of Decius 
as the current coin of the empire:, when lamblichus, 
on the suspicion of possessing a secret treasure, was 
drasrged before the Judge, and then mutual inquiries 
produced the amazing dncovery that twa centuries 
were almost elapsed since lamblichus and his friends 
had escaped from the nge of a Pagan tyrant. The 
Bishop of Ephesus, the clergy, the magistrates, the 
people, and, it is said, the Emperor Th^osius him- 
self, hastened to visit the cavern of the seven sleep- 
ers, who bestowed their benediction, related their story, 
ana at the same instant peaceably expired. '^This 
singular tale," Mr. Gibbon adds, " Manomet learned 
when he drove his camels to the fairs of Syria, and he 
has introduced it as a divine revelation into the Komn. 
The same story has been adopted and adorned by all 
the nations, from Bengal to Africa, who profess the 
Mahometan religion. — London Mirror. 


POETRY. 

WHO 18 XT NBIOHBOURf-Amamcofi. 

Thv naighbour? It is he whom thoa 

Hast power to tid and bleM, 
Whose aching heart or bnniing brow 

Thy aoothing hand may prssa 

ny neighbour 1 'Tie the fainting poor, 

Whose eye with want is dim, 
Whose hunger sends from door to door,-* 

Qo thou, and aoocour him. 

Thy neigfabottr 7 "Hs that weary man, 

Whose years are at their brim, 
Bent low with sickness, earas, and pala t«-» 

Go thou, and comfort hinL 

Thy neigh^r? 'Tie the heart benft 

Of every earthly gem ; 
Widow and orphan, helpless left h— 

Oo thou, and shelter them. 

Thv neighbour 1 Yonder toiling slav% 

Fetterad in thooij^it and limb, 
Whose hopes are all beyond the gravis 

Oo thoo, and ransom him. 

Whene'er thoa roeec'st a human tan 

I<ess favoored than thine own. 
Remember *tis thy neighbour worm, 

Thy brother, or thy son. 

Oh. paas not, pass not heedkM by % 

Perhaps thou canst redeem 
The breaking heart from misery s— 

Go, share thy lot with him. 


ITBK8 09 INTBLUGEffCR 

Several of the Chinese provinces have been aeversly scoojged 
by immense swarms of locusts. The Vice Roy immMi- 
ately on thehr approach, issued a proclamation agamst them 
ezpreesed in teiV strong terms I Bat these are not the only 
misfbrtunea the Chinese nave been recently doomed to encoun* 
ter. Canton and its environs bad auAred from iDundaiiona. 
We perceive that the desolation was general not only thrnuah 
that but the adjoining provinces of duannai and Keangsi. Toe 
maritime city of Chienehow situated on tne north eastern verge 
of the provinee of Csnton at the foot of a range of hills, was 
sll but swept away by the sudden buret of water through a 
ravine ; at least 18;000 houses wer& it as stated in the omrial 
paper, destroyed, and many people drowned; more damage 
was, It is believed, suffered there, than even in Canton city. 

Extract of a letter, dated Serampore, Nov. 26th, 1833, reed* 
ved per ahip Star arrived from the E. Indies, and communicated 
to the editor of the U. 8. Oaiette t->" Most awful earthquakes 
have been experienced in the Upper Provinoea, and we have 
had three or tour shocks down here. They were particularly 
severe at Napol and Monghyr. At the former place it is tup* 
posed that about ten thtnuMnd nofe'ee/ funuu hate been levelled 
to the ground.** 

A ship lately sailed ftom London ftnr India with several mis* 
sionaries on board, and five hundred newly mamifactared idols 
or false gods for sale. 

It is a curious fact, that notwithstanding difference of tenmer* 
ament and dieease, by which the two sexes sre distinguianedi 
the number of deaths and births in each, is almost exactly the 
ssme.*— Thus, at London, during the past year: christened 
males, 13,653; femalea, 13,637| buried, males 13,319 { females^ 
l3,2Sa 

The Bishop of London is the head of the British smd Foreign 
Temperance Society. 

LetDie Caee^ Secretary of Wart i^<*>' Weodh w y, Secretary 
of the Navy i and Benjamin P. Buiier, attorney Graoeral oS th« 
United Ststes,— are aU decided Temperance men. 

Tan CAKADtAN OiAMT, Well known as having exhibited 
himself in several countries of Europe and Ameriea. died at St. 
Jean des-Chaillona. about thirty mues below Q,umc, on the 
2Sth ult. after an illness of near two months. His name was 
Modeste Malhiot, and he was a native of that or the adjoining 
parish. His height wss six feet four inches, end his weighi 
619 i Iba The coffin in which he was interTcd waa three feet 
wide, and two feet and a half deep. 


NEW-TORK MORAL LYCEUM. 
A Society has been recently formed in this city 
under the title above, the object of which is, to discuss 
the great moral suojects which at present agitate 
the conmiunity, such as Temperance, Slavery, War, 
dbc. together with such other moral subjects as the 
Society may deem advisable. Its meetings for discus- 
sion are public^ and are holden one evening in a week. 
The Society is composed of individuals of different 
views on the various subjects enumerated, and each 
party is entitled to an equal portion of time in discus- 
sion. The following is the Preamble to its Constitution. 

PREAMBLE. 

Whereas, discussion is the most thorouffh mode of 
investigation, inasmuch as it necessitates the contend- 
ing parties to exert themselves in the most strenuodis 
manner in defence of their respective sentiments, and 
in opposition to ^ose of their opponents, thereby elicit- 
ing all possible an^uments, evidences, and objectionS| 
and presenting a full view of a subject ; and whereas, 
there are some peculiar advantages in oral discussion^ 
in that, by bringinj? the iMsrties race to face, by render- 
ing them personafly acquainted, and bv anbraing Im- 
mediate opporttmity for explanation, ana for correction 
of misapprehension^ it tends to preserve due courtesy, 
to smooth the asperity of controversy, to r^move preju- 
dice^ and to prevent perversion, censoriousness, and 
recrimination : — We tne undersigned, feeling a deep 
interest in the propagation of correct moral sentiment 
in the community, do hereby form ourselves into a 
Society under the mllowing Constitution. 

One of the articles of the Constitution provides, that 
no specific number of Members be necessary to consti- 
tute a quorum ; and another specifies, that a majority 
shall always have tlic privilege of altering or ameni^'- 
the Constittttion. 


SECTION IIL 


HISTORY. 


Mankind haring been scattered abroad bf the, con- 
fusion of tongues, settled in yarious regions of the 
earth. The descendants of each of the sons of Noah, 
notwithstanding the confusion of language, presenrea 
their genealogies, and kept separate in accordance with 
them. The descendants of Japheth appear to hare 
settled rarious countries, as fouows : Gomer, Tubal, 
Togarmah, Magoe^ and Meshech, settled in and near 
the north parts of Syria ; Ashkanez near Armenia ; 
Tarshish in Cilicia. Kittim was the father of the Ma- 
cedonians. Elishah appears to have settled the Cy- 
clades, and Javan Greece. Madai was evidently the 
father of the Medes; Tiras of the Thracians. Ri- 
phath settled near the borders of Paphlagonia, and 
Dodanim is thought to have planted Rhodes.. The 
descendants of Shem settled rarious narts of the inte- 
rior of Asia. Elarh settled Persia. Arphaxad resided 
at Ur of the Chaldees. Jocktan, the ^reat grandson of 
Arphaxad, had thirteen sons, who with their families 
occupied the countxr from Mesha to Sephar, a mount 
of the east. One oranch of the family of Ar|)haxad 
continued at Ur for several generations. Lud is sup- 
posed to have been the father of the Lydians, and 
Aram settled in some part of Syria. Asshur, one of 
the sons of Shem, built Nineveh, and the city Reho- 
both, and Calah, and Resen between Nineveh and Ca- 
lab. This citv of Resen, we are informed, was a great 
city. As to tne posterity of Ham, they settled Pales- 
tine and Egjrpt. They appear likewise to have re- 
tained possession of the portion of Chaldea which was 
inhabited before the Confusion and Dispersion. But 
to be more particular. The children of Gush, the first 
son of Ham, spread in process of time into several 
parts of Arabia, over the borders of the land of Moab, 
into Arabia Felix, up to Midian and Egypt ; all of 
Dvhich countries collectively are sometimes called the 
land of Cash. Mizraim, the second son of Ham, peo- 
pled Egyot with a part of his descendants, and was 
king or that country. Ludim and Lehabim, two of 
Mizraim^s sods, peopled Lybia. Casluhim, another of 
his sons, establishea himself at Cashiotis, in the en- 
trance of Egypt from Palestine. Philistim, one of 
Casluhim's sons, planted the country of the Philistines, 
between the border of Canaan and the Mediterranean. 
Phut, the third son of Ham, probably settled somewhere 
in Arabia, near to CusIl as he is mentioned in con- 
junction with the latter oy the prophet Jeremiah. The 
sons of Canaan, the fourth son of Ham, peopled the 
land of Canaan. Sidon settled in Phcemcia^ one of 
whose chief towns was called by his name. Arvad 
was neighbour to Sidon. Heth lived near Gerar, co- 
wards Egypt. Speaking of the Canaanites collectively, 
Moses says : '' The border of the Canaanites was from 
Sidon, as thou comest to Gterar, unto CUuca*; as thou 
goest unto Sodom and Gomorrah, and Admah and 
Zeboim, even unto I^sha.'' 

It is observable, that the names of the individuals 
composing the more immediate descendants ot Noah, 
are the names borne by the nations they founded, or 
the countries they settled. For example, Palestine 
was denominated the land of Canaan, after Canaan 
the son of Ham, whose posterity settled that land. 

Vol* 11.-3 


Elgypt was denominated the land of Hun, after Ham 
himself, some of whose descendants settled that coun- 
try. The names of Canaan's sons also are particularly 
worthy of note. " Canaan begat Sidon his first-born, 
and Heth, and the Jebusite, and the Amorite, and tht 
Girgasite, and the Hivite," d^. All these are 'samer 
borne by different nations of CaUaan. And so of -the 
other names. Goo, the king q£ Maffog, is called the 
chief prince of Meshech uid Tubal. Now Magogs 
Meshech, and Tubal were sons of Japheth. Lucian 
says tfiat the cit)r of Hierapolis, which is the present 
Aleppo, was anciently called by another name ; and 
Pliny tells us what that name was : " The Syrians," 
says he, " called it Magog." Tarshish, Kittim, and 
Eushah were likewise sons of Jaj^eth; and we hear 
of places called Tarshish and Kitting and of the isles- 
of Elishah. The Persians were denominated Elamites 
after Elam, a son of Shem. Asayria derives its name 
from Asshur, another son ef chem, who founded 
Nineveh, the capital of that empire. 

These examples sufiice. TVe perceive by them that 
the very countries of the E«ast are so many testimoniet 
to the reality of the history of the early jDeriod of ^he 
world which we are now conaidering. The names of 
the immediate descendants of ^Noah are inscribed on 
the broad tablet of states and empires-^on the wide 
wastes of the East,, and the adamantine crags of the 
eternal hills. Nor till those states and empires 
shall cease to be remembered ; till historv shall no 
longer recount her story ; till time itself snail be no 
more ; will those names be erased. The records of 
those times need no monument of marble, no parch- 
ment scroll, to preserve their femembrance ; for Shi- 
ner's Plain and JBabePs Ruins, the land of Canaan and 
the land of Ham, still have locality and a name ; Eu- 
phrates rolls her waters still, and Ararat rears on high 
Its venerable summit : — all speaking in language more 
impressive than pen can inscribe or than tongue can 
utter, that the account handed down to us of the ori- 
gin of nations is authentic 

We have at length traced our history down to the 
period when we can no longer view mankind as one 
great community, but wheli we must consider each 
nation by itself. And in thus tracing history from the 
beginning, we have in our progress deacendtd to the 
origin of nations, instead mofeendinf to that point. 
We have found, in the regular train of grave historical 
detail, whence sprang i he various nations of antiquity; 
the Chinese, the Chai-fans, the Assyrians, the Per- 
sians, the Canaanites, and the Egyptiains, together with 
all the tribes of .earth whick fijgured in ancient story. 
We stand at last at the dispartttg of that great stream 
which has hitherto flowed on unmroken, but which now 
divides into numerous rivulets, each one destined in 
its turn to become a mighty torrent, rolUng on in its 
course for a season, to be mially disembogued in the 
oblivious ocean of tune. These rivulets, these to^ 
rents, we will follow in their various meanderings, and 
note their rugged banks and flowery meads, their 
broad expansions and their thundering cataracts. We 
flatter ourselves that in our various e]§>editions. scenes 
of the most thrilling interest will be eoikitinually open- 
ing before us. Nor will they be the iUysive scenes of 
some fairy land. Our readers may bf well assured 
that we are now in possession of the substance, and 
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not graspipi^ at the shadow, of ancient days. And we 
take occasion h^re to remarK, that it is to the Bibfe it- 
self that we are more indebted for the history of the 
world thus far, than to all other writing combined. 
Moses is the only individual who has hand^ down for 
the benefit of all succeeding ages any thing deserving 
the name of uniyersal history, from the period of the 
world's creation to that of the division of the earth 
among mankind, and the settlement of the nations. 
To Moses alone is it owing, that the history of the 
first two thousand years of our world — a period amount- 
ing to n^ore than one third of the whole time that the 
earth has existed — is not involved in impenetrable ob- 
flcurity. Other writers there were, but none who even 
XHretended to give a univencU history. Sanchohiathon, 
Berosns, Manetho, and others wrote ; but they merely 
undertook, each one, to give an account of his own 
eountrymen. And even their accounts are so be- 
elouded in fable, that were it not that the bright beams 
of Mosaic history break through the cloud, and exhftiit 
a clearer view, we should be at a loss indeed to know 
what to understand in relation to them. 


LiTSRATUEB. 
LANGUAGE. 


Attempts have been made to account for the ▼^riety 
of language in the world on natural principles. Dir- 
ference of climate, intercourse with difRerent nations, 
and the fondness of men for variety and change, are 
the principal causes assigned by tnose who take this 
ground. 

Now it must be admitted, that difierence of climate 
will cauae some change in langua^ in respect to pro- 
nunciation. It will abound in aspirates^ labials, den- 
tals, or other particular sounds, according to climate. 
Intercourse with different nati<ms, also, introduces vari- 
ety into language ; but at the same time it tends rather 
to asnmUflfe the languages of different nations to one 
another, than to widen fhe difference. With regard 
to a love of novelty and change, this is no doubt a 
cause of some alteration, especially when we consider 
the various circumstanees which combine to render 
new words necessary. 

" These are the general reasons of the mutability of 
language ; and it is apparently true, that some or other 
of these luive, ever since the confusion of Babel^ kept 
the languages of the world in a continual variation. 
The Jews mixing with the Babylonians, when they 
were carried into captivity, quickly altered and cor- 
rupted their language, by intrtMucing many Syracisms 
and Chaldaisms into it. And afterwards, when they 
became subject to the Gk-eeks and Romans, their lan- 
guage became not only altered, but as it were lost, as 
any one will allow, who considers how vastly the He- 
brew difiers from the rabbinical diction, and the lan- 
guage of the Talmuds. The Greek tongue in time 
suffered the same fate j and part of it may be. ascribed 
to the Turks overrunning their country, and part of it 
to the translation of the Roman empire to Constanti- 
nople. But some part of the change came from thera- 
setves; ibr, as Breerwood has observed, they had 
changed many of their aneient words long before the 
Turlu broke m upon them ; of which he gives several 
instances out of the books of Cedrenus, Nicetas, and 
other Greek writers. 

^ The numerous changes which the Latin tongue has 
undergone, may all be accounted for by the same rea- 
sons. They had in a series of years so diversified 
their language, that the Salian verses composed by 
Numa were scarcely understood bv the priests in Qtuin- 
tllian's time; and there were out few antiquaries 
within about three hundred and fiAy years wiio could 
read and give the sense of the articles of the treaty be- 
tween Rome and Carthage, made a little after the 
eoq^ion of the kings. The laws of the twelve tables. 


collected by Fulvius Ursinus,^ and published in the 
words of the kings and decemviri who made them, are 
a specimen of the very great alteration which time 
introduced into the Latin tongue. Nay, the pillar in 
the capital, erected in honour of Drusillus, about one 
hundred and fifty years before Cicero, shows, that even 
so small a space of time as a century and a half caused 
great variations. After the Roman tongue attained 
the iieight of its purity, it quickly declined again, and 
became corrupted; partly from the number of ser- 
vants kept at Rome, who could not be supposed to 
speak accurately and with judgment ; and partly from 
the great concourse of strangers, who came from 
the remote provinces, so that the puritv of it was in a 
great degree worn off and gone, before tne barbarisms ol 
the Groths quite extinguished it. 

^' And what thus happened in the learned languages 
is equally obsertable in all other languages of the 
world: time and age vary every tongue on earth. 
Our English, the German, French, or any other, differs 
so much in three or four hundred years, that we find it 
difficult to understand the language of our forefathers ; 
and our posterity will think ours as obsolete as we do 
the speech of those who lived ages ago. And all these 
alterations of the tongues may, I think, be sufficiently 
accounted for by some or other of the causes before 
assigned; but none of them shows how or by what 
means the confusion at Babel could be occasioned. 
Our builders had travelled from their ancestors many 
hundred miles, from Ararat to Shinar ; the climates 
may differj and suppose we should imagine the country 
to affect the pronunciation of the children born in it, 
yet still it wiU be hard to. say that this should cause 
confusion ; for since they were all born in or near the 
same pFace, they would be all equally affected, and 
speak all alike. Besides, a difference of pronunciation 
causes difficulties only where persons come to con- 
ver$:e after living a distance from one another. An 
imperfection in our children's speech, bred up und^ 
our wing, would be observed from its beginning:, grow 
familiar to us as they grew up. and. the confusion ocr 
casioned by it would m very little. And as to any 
commerce with other nations, they had none; they 
were neither conquered nor mingled with foreigners ; 
so that they could not learn any strange words this 
way. Ana though there have been many changes of 
language from the variation of men's tempers, these we 
find have been frequent since this first confusion ; but 
how or why they should arise at this time is the ques- 
tion.. Language was fixed and stable, uniformly the 
same for almost two thousand years together ; it was 
now some way or other unfixed, and has been so ever 
since. Some' considerable writers seem to acknow- 
ledge themselves puzzled at this extraordinary acci- 
dent. The confusion of tongues could not come from 
men, says St. Ambrose ; for why should they incline 
to do mischief to themselves, or how could they invent 
so many languages as are in the world ? It could not be 
occasioned by angels, good or bad, say Origen, and 
the Rabbins, and othef writers ; for they have not power 
enough to do it. The express words of Moses, Go to, 
let us go down and conjfound tkeir language y and 
again, the Lord did confound the language of the 
earth, says Bishop Walton^ imply a deliberate purpose 
of God himself to cause this confusion, and an actual 
execution of it. And the way in which it was per* 
formed, says the learned Bochart, immediately, and 
without delay, proves it the immediate work ol God, 
who alone can instantly effect the greatest purposes 
and desi^s. Several of the Rabbins have inquired 
more curiously into the afiair ; but we fear the account 
they have given of it is poor and trifling. Buxtorf has 
collected all their opinions ; but they seem to have put 
him out of humour with the subject, and to occasion 
him to conclude in the words of Mercems, " There is 
no reason to inquire too curious into this matter ; it waa 
effected instantly, in a way and manner of which we 
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Eelpomene, from tbe exullmiefl of hu. Mng xaA 
:loaj she mkkes when the aing*. -Bhe ia sap- 
\o have presided orer tngedy, and to hare ia- 

Bonnets. The sixth, Terpaichore, has he* 

From the pleasure she takei ki dancing, beeausa 
lightM in balls. Some call her Cilhaiiatria.— 
iTenth, Euterpe, or Euteipia, froai tbe aweet- 


' hei singing. Some call her Tibieiua, becaiue: 
Jig to them, ahe preside* over tbe pipca ; and 
lay logic was inTented by her.— Im eighth, 


ymnia, or Polymtiia, or Polymenia^ - from ha' 
nt memory : and thcfefore the invaktioii of -Kii* 
ttory is attributed to her, vhich req^iiec a good 
y ; it was owing to her that tbe ■oogstaia add ' 
rerses that they ling hasd* and fingiers, vbicb- 
nore. than (be tongue; an exjffeaaiTe ailenee ; ' 
lage without words ; in short, geatura and ac- 
The niotb^ UranU, wm bo called eitha bacaoM 
igs of divine thii^, or bccauM, ihMO^ b«t 
ace, men are praised to tbe skiea ; oi bMuiae, ' 
sciences, they oecome conTersant in tbe ctntem- 

of celestial thingB. 
« Muses are the favourite goddeasea lof the ' 

The ancients used often to begin their rerses : 
tking the mnse, that is, by a short addrasa or - 
to one of the muses, eairealiiw ber to ' snapt're 
t — to ^ive him some portion of celeatial intelli- . 
that his poetry be worthy of the fayoni of tbe ' 
s, and of the esteem of mankind. i 

ey are represented as nine beantiful virgin*, ' 
nes dancing in a ring around ApoUo, aoraetmiea 
; 00 various musical instruments, or eneaged ' 
itific pursuits. They are called Muaes, fiom a '■ 
word signijying to meditate, to inquire, 
e Muses h^ faTourite haunts in tireeoe,-<-tbe 
Tempe in Thessaly, Mount PainnsBUs in PhOr ' 
:ria in Thrace, the country Aonia, and Mount 
aioBffiotia. Their fouDtaiDs were Hippoerene 
alalia, at tbe foot of Parnassus. Their horse 
nji^s, and was failed Pegwus — whcK Pegaaii* 
the earth forcibly with his frxx, the fountain 
rene sprung out 
e Muses are frequently re^esented saiTauuding 

on Mount Parnassus or Helicon; while Pwi- 
itb extendad wings, ipriogH forward into the 


Fnm thg Lonftn 8*tDnl*r Mutilii* 
APTAIN FRANKLIN'S FIRST JOURNET. 
a Captain Parry was despatched on bis first 
1 to ex^ore the Polar Bea^ with a view to tha 
ry of a passage into the Pacific Oceen^ it waa 
ired nut only . thai the eipedilion might ba , 
|-in,that object, bbt also, that material advantage 
K tcndeted to geographical science, by the ad- 
if a party over laiid to the shores of the Polar 
llowing tbe route by which Heame had reached 
TTS. Aci^dinclyi on the recommendation ot 
iiiib of the AomiraUy, Lieutenant (now Sir 
ftanklinwas aiqjMinira by-Eatl Baihurst, the 
icreta^ qf State for tbe Qolooies, to the com- 
fa paity fat thia service, consisting of Doctor ■ 
licbaHbon, a xtfvBl surge6n, well skilled in 
hietory; Messrs. ^ood and Back, two admiralty 
xnen ; and two Ei^liab seaman named Uep- 
idWilks. 

MTtyleft Cbmvesend on tbe S3d of May, ISIO, 
Hudson's Bay Compnoy's ship, Pnuce of 
; and on the 30th of August reached York Fac- 
art of dancing, over which she presided. She waaalso | tory, the jviitcipal depot of toe Hudson's Bay Com- 
the invoDtttss of poetry.— The fourth, Thalia, from her pany, Efcre they lecaived eTOty pofsible asaisUnce 
gaiety, briskness, and pleatUtry. SMoie'aaenbelo'berffrDm tbe servant!) of ib*^ Company, wbonaed the ut- 
the uvention of enuedy, othera of geometry. — Tbe moat endaaroon la ibtwird iMirpiogrcM, and midily 


» 
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intrucl«d them •• to the different modes of travellioff 
. which it might be adTiwhle to adopt. On the 9tb <H 
September, the peHr eomTnen(«d their river journey 
into the interiot, and 4m ihe 22d of October, reu;hed 
Cuiaberland House, having trarelted a distance of 690 
miles. The winter waa now beginnlDg 10 set in ; aod 
the effect of ■ few da yV frost conTineing ihem of the 
impracticahilily of a further advance that season, Ihey 
resolved to remain at this post until the ensuing 
spring, A eonversatioD, however, with the gentlemen 
who bad the ekarge of the establistmenl, was sufficien[ 
to aswe Captain Franklin of the necessity of his pro- 
ceeding^, dnnog the winter, into the Athabaska depart- 
ment, in ordor that he might be enabled to secure 
(^des, hunters, and interpreters, and obtain informa- 
tion as 10 the conntriei lying to the north of the Great 
Slave Lake, before the season for active operations had 
begun. Accordingly, on the 18ih of January, 1820, he 
departed for Fort Chepewyan, accompanied by Mr. 
Back and the seaman Hepbora ; leaving Dr. Richard' 
son and Mr. Hood at OumDeriond House, to devote the 
remainder of the winter to scientific pursuits, with the 
inteutioB thut they should follow with the baggage 
early in the spring, as soon as the navigation was 
t^n. The other seaman, Wilks. having pioved to be 
qoiie nnaqual to the fatigue of the journey, was dis- 
ettarged, and sent home by the. next ship. 

The mode of winter-travelling practised in these 
countrias is twofold, — hf conveyance in di^-sledges, 
« by walking in snow-aboes. The sledge is slight! 
and simple in its construction^ consisting merely of 
two or three thin boards, which curve upwards in 
boat, and are fastened tocether by pieces ofwood run- 
ning acruM their apper aid*. Its length is eipht or len 
feel, but Ibe breadth inconsiderable; and the edges 
have a lacing attached to them, which serves to secure 
the Inding. When used by the trader for his personal 
connpUHCi it sHoiites a mme finished character and 


appearance, under the name of carioU. A eorering 
of leather is then fixed so as to protMt the lowec pMt 
of the body ; and tha whole w<'N'V* is painted uaA 
ornamented according to the taste of the prcfrietat. 

A snow-shoe is made of two light bars of wood, con* 
nected by several transverse bars, the spaces between 
which are filled with » fine netlisg nf leathern (hongs. 
To this the fool is attached by strapa passing round 
the heel, but only fixing the toes, so as to snow (he' 
heel lo rise after each step. To those Who are uugc* 
CBShmed to the use of these implements, Ihe miseries 
occasioned by walking in them are said (o be divadful 
in the eitreme. OaHed feet and swelled ankles, and 
a track marked with blood, are the invariable accompa- 
aimeot»«f tbe traveller's ^t trial ; but the acuteneasof 
his sufferings is gradually dirainished, and aoon ceases . 
altogether. 

More than two months had elapsed before Captain 
Franklin reached Fort Chepewyan,- the distnnee beinff 
8$7 miles from Cumberland House. The whole ec 
this joorney lay through an inhospitable region, banea 
and almost tinmhabited. Tbe party traTelled oy ^y, 
and Tested el night Their moae of encampowDt wm 
simple, and exposed themsofficiently lo tbe severity rf 
the weather. It consisted merely in clearing away tha 
snow from (be ground, and covering the space with 

Eine-branehes, over which the party spread Uieir blan- 
ets and coats. A store of iiiel was collected fc« the 
night, and the fire then kindled ; the sledges were no- 
slowed, tbe dog^ unharnessed, and the provisions hung . 
upon the trees out of the reach of these veracious 
animals. Suj^ waa then cooked, and the weai^ 
travellers ranging themselves round the fire wiA then 
feet towards it, at length slept in warmth and comfort 
without any other canopy thun the heavens. The en- 
graving below fiom Cwtain Franklin'* Narrativt, 
will conveys correct notum of the manna of nakinf 
this resting^laca. 
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On iheupTal at igaag, Dr, BjrhiriMW »J M». 

Hood rejoined their coiopaDiont it Fon. CbapewTU)} 
and acUTe preparations were gov nude lor the adtri ^ a 
of the expedition. A party of IndiaBS WMVptMnra^: 
to serve as ^ides and hunters, UBtU tiiay raulwd tli*. 
muutb of the Coppenaiue mT«T,jwd)taid«n«ok Kk joia 
th<em at a subsequent *iag«, wbara thev ■««• ako ta 
be met by a Mi. Weotzel, ■ clerk of the NoHik.VlMt. 
Ccoapaajr, who tiered himself as a mediom of ccan- 
mumcation with those people, amoDg whom he had 
lived long and familiarly. Bixteeu (Radian royagara 
were also engaged to acoonnany them throagbont the 
whole jonmey; and witb theae onr B*e countrymen 
set out, on the 18th of Jufy, for Fort PrOYUence, which 
they reached on the S9th. Here they were joined by 
Mc. Wenizel and the Indians, ana, on the 2d of 
Angnst, finally departed, hoping to reach the moulh of 
the Coppenaine before the season should acpire. A 
rariehr of Impediments, howerer, so obstructed them, 
that tney were far distant from that point, when they 
found it necessarr to fonn their winin establtahment. 
The spot felected for this purpose, wu reached on tha 


UAj ud 1 kMH* Wlia tkere Bnih, wUdi was aAei^ 
waria iiiwad Tmi Bnteiiirise. In the mean while, an 
ekcanion was made by the officers to the head of the 
Ciiffmmami Rini\ afPoint Lalte, about sixty miles to 
tha n urtlrwr dj in oider to aatisty tbetnselTes of lis 
sise aad'poaiiiMk ' 

Thfl.wivur wm ]WMed. in' duQ monotony; the, 
ofiaMa asoptiftd'tltemaelrn in writing out their jour- 
nals, constructing the charts, and othei similar occu- 
pationa j and the men were chiefly ennged in seeking 
firewood. Theproriaions, howerer, <» the party, ware 
greatly reduced, and their ammonitieu nearly expended, 
(Ten at this early period. To procure a fbither supply, 
and hasten the transport of the atoree expected from 
Cuiiibei'land House, Mr.. Back proceeded to Fort Che- 
pewyan, and letmiied after an absence of nearly five 
months, during which he had travelled 1104 miles in 
snow-ahoes, with no other covering in the woods on 
the wiotiy nights than a blanket and deer-skin. A 

girt of tbis extraordinary journey lay acroaa ibe Great 
lave Lake; and the mode of travailing piftctised thei* 
is represented in the engraving below. 


WINTER. xgnvsLusa ON ms euua' blavb ladk - hums ntkHmiPs narrative. 


During his absence, a large party of the Copper In- . 
dians Rmved at Fort Enterprise, aad the impression 
which their kindness and attention produced was 
favourable. Captain Franklin relates an amusing in- 
cidetit. which strongly marks iheii simplicity. An old 
guide had a danghter, 'who was considered by her tribe. 
to be a great beauty, insomuch that, although under 
sixteen years of age, she had already belonged suct 
cessively to two husbands. Mr. Hood drew an accu- 
rate portrait of ber, much to the annoyance of her 
mother, who wad afraid, she said, that her daughter's 
likeness would induce the great chief who resided in 
Eogland to send for the original. This portrait of 
Green Stockingg, (as the young lady was called Irom 
ber irean,) with that of her latner, fonns one of the 
plates which illuilrate Captain FranUin's narrative. 

It was not until the 14tb of Jane, ISSl, that the ex- 
pedition was able to leave Port Enterprise. Almost a 
year had now elapaed since th^ had quitted Foii 


t^rovideufl, aai br ihis time tkcir provisiona wers 
great^ ledneed. Aa they praceeded down Ibe Cq)per- 
miqe, howercf, tlw graaay ]riaiiia on itabanka aSxded 
ihem an abundant -nqnlf of gnat. Deer and musk- 
oxen wen alao knad' in larga kerds, felknred, as 
usual, by fMntnU^ra at bmn aad wolrta. These 
last M* grepwiow animnb, aad we Mgaeimia as rarely 
to be oanglui in-aiy.Mp. TbcataaU^em which tb^ 
pradiaaafMnst (b* poor deer ia aa«tinoDsas itisiiK- 
eessful, OB plaiiu •ovBdad W precipiuma clifQ.— 
" WUlsI die deer," aars Dr. RichardwM, " are pietlr 
mxingi the -wolver aaaenUa in great numbers, ana, 
rmiiii^ a cteacent exacf Btowly tAWMde the herd, so 
aa not lo alarmtbem nmok «t first; but when tbey 
perceive that, tbeqr have faiiH kMimed in the unsus- 
pecting ina>ina. and cut aff theto retreat across the 
plain, they move more quickly, and with hideous yells 
(eirify thwrlifrr, tnd nige- inetn to flight by t he onl y 
lyen way, Whiclt is ib'^i towards the praaqaaa^ ■TV**'' 
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na o biffv, that whra dw kmi wmm at fiill ■poad, 

it II •ra.vHy diiven over tbs clii| tk« TMmsat oiyiig 
on ibuic ihat are befcxe ; th« woWta Iken deaoend al 
ibeii leisure, and fcaat at the auoflad oaieaaaM." 
Thesi Toracious animals vera diaposM to ftmt tiav thia 
HiaD-£UTTe one ereaing upon Dr. Ricbanaoo, •■ he 
vaa il:tiiw miuitif oa the •anunit at a pradpiea, ovor- 
lotdang tfe CoppanBina Birar. Hmiuv a aU^ 


naiae Mliad btai, he tttmed roand. and mv nine whit* 
volre*tqi|*oachiiiK in the fonn of a crescent; aware 
of Ihaii intantiona, the Doctor rot np and walked boldly 
towafda tham, when they immediately made an 
opening and let him vu: We ipTe beW a rvpre- 
aentalion of one of tEe'dnsky Tariety of this animal 
(iMfMie MiMtw.) It wiU be quite a cvriofity to nianr 
ofooriMtea, 


TOB DDSET WDLF. FBOM BlCHAROScnrs "ARCTIC ZOOUKtT." 


On the 14th of Jaij, oar trarellera obtained their 
ftrst view of the aea; and when they reached the 
month of the Cojq>ermine. the Indiana quitted thero. 
Mr. Wentzel also tamed back, having previously re- 
ceived positive and repeated injunctions from Cantain 
Franklin, to lay up a large store of piovisioDS at b urt 
Rnterprise, and leave a letter there, infonning him 
whtfre he .might eipeci to lall In with the hunt^s 
-When be ttmtaei. On the 21st, the rest of the par*; 
embarked upon the open Polar 3^ in two frail canoes 
of Urcb ban^ with provisioHa for only fifteen davs. 
Wi^ this elipit equipment, they succeeded, bowevcx, 
in tmcing the northern coast of .America for upwards 
of 560 miln to the eastward frtu the Coppirnnine 
River. , . 

The extreme' point of their' progress in that direc- 
tion was Poimt TWiMratn. in lat. 68° 18' SO", and 
l<Hig. 109° 25' weat: TU* they reached oa the 16(h of 
Aogtast, when the approach of winter obliged tbem to 
tctrace their course Mck attain. 

Befine Aey had relumea as fiir aa the spot where 
tbe river, which ther.bftdnanf^liAvr Heod, emptiei 
itself into the sea, their provisions were entirely con- 
annied. They well knew from azperienee thai the 
coast along mich their track lay woaU oflar bni very 
scanty means of reouiting thnr exhausted mipply, and 
that even those means wmld gradn^ly tacseo, ■> the 
winter advanced. Aecordingiy, CapMn Franklin re- 
solved n alter hia iutendad rooia, and proeeading op 
Hood's Rivet, to strike ncnas Ae iiilaiior, and make 
directly lot . Fort Eotaqviaa. Tbay had, howwer, 
acarcety advanced far np that •treun. when tbej were 
slopped by Soding ii pCM* >» wfarie itoij ant a ledge 
of rock, in a iplendid fall SSO feet in beigkt;* On the 
ftirthei side, the sttean deereaaed so miMh, that they 
were obliged to abandon, ita naTig at ion, and pnmie 
theit iooraey on fixrt. For Ibis pvipoae, the canoes 
were rendered more poftaUe, dieir auutanc* bsine still 
needed to cany iha- puty actaes the nroa: and lakes 

*Odi tndm •{« aad ■ Ttnr ud diKitettiin af Uiii wspWtirt . 
■ai L »i u ,!l»llwr»ih^Jfc^»i»a, Wo. T, Vti.r laf. la, mt^trtht duh 


which they expected to meet with ; and every part of 
die baggage not absolnteiy wanted was left behind. 

They set olT on the Slst of August, and soon aftei- 
wards, were surprised and alanneo by a heavy fall ol 
snow. With this their snlTerings b^an ; (hey had 
now nothing to eat, and being destipite of the means 
of making a fire, remained two whole days in bed. 
When they resumed their marclu they experienced all 
the bitter miseries of travelling through deep snow, in 
cold and boiaterous weather, and over a barren 'Coun- 
try, which aSvded scarcely a ahrub tor fiiel, and for 
food only a apeeiea of lichen called tr^ de rvcke, — 
an unpalatable waad, as scanty as it was nauseona. 
The despair and diacontmt of the Canadians became . 
great, aa the difficulties of the joamey increased ; and 
tneir negligence, or more [vobably their wilfulness, 
caused the destruction of the two canoes which they 
carried. 

Al lengthj on the 26(h of' September, they retched 
the batdta oi the -Co^sermine River| and the Canadians 
now began to consider Uieir miaforiuties at an end : 
but tfie itver was yet 10 ^ passed, before they could 
approach thi place of their destination, and their fatal 
rashness had destroyed their only means of crossing it. 
An immediate search was made for pines to construct 
a raft, but none were to be found. Willows were 
more plentiful, and a number were gathered and bound 
into faggots, ao as to form a sort of floaL But this, 
ftvm the wood being green, had very little buoyancy, 
and was rendered utterly useless by the want lU oars 
or poles to propel it against an unfavourable wind. 
Under these circumstances, there seemed nothing left 
for them but to remain where they were and starve. 
Dr. Richardson, however, nob}; uutlenook to make a 
laat effort for the relief oi the suffering party, bv pro* 
posing to swim across the river, (whose breadth was 
about 130 yards,) with a line attached to his body, and 
then haul the raft after. " He launched inm the 
stream," says Captain Franklin, " with a line round 
fais middle; but when he had got a short' distance 
from the b^ok, his arms became benumbed with cold, 
and be lost the 'power of muring them ; still he perse 
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rered^ und, tunBiiMr pa bis IhkL ^ nearly gawed tlie 
opposite bank, wheD his legs also became powaiieaa, 
ana, to our infinite alann, we beheld bim amk. We 
instantly bauled upon tbe line,, and be came again to 
the surface, and was gradually drawn ashore in an 
almost lifeless state. Being rolled ub la blankets, he 
was placed before a good fire of wiUows, and, fortu- 
nately, was just able-to speak suflSciently to give some 
slight directions respecting the manner of treating biro. 
He recoTered strength gradually, and, by the blessing 
of God, was enabled, in the course of a few hours, to 
converse, and by evening was sufficiently recovered 
to remove into tbe tent We then regretted to learn, 
that the skin of his whole left aide was deprived of 
feeling, in consequence of exposure to too mat heat. 
He did not M^tly recover the sensation of that side 
until the following summer. I cannot describe what 
every one felt at beholding the skeleton which the 
Doctor's debilitated frame exhibited. When he strip- 
ped, the Canadians suaanltaneonsiy exclaimed, Ah que 
nous 9ommes maigret / 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

THE ELEPHANT. 

(Oontlnued.) 

''The Elephant, once tamed, becomes the most tracta- 
ble and the most submissive of all animals ; he con- 
ceives an affection for his leader, be caresses him, and 
seems to guess whatever can please him : in a little 
time he understands the signs, and even the expression 
of sounds ; he distinguishes the tone of command, that 
3f anger (nt good Batara, and acte accordingly : he 
never mistakes the words of his master; he receives 
orders with attention, and executes them with prudence 
and eagerness, without piecipiiation ; for his motions 
are always measured, and his character seems to par- 
ticipate of the gravity of his body ; he is easily taught 
to bend the knee to aaaist those who will ride on his 
back; he^ caresses his fnenda with his trunk, and 
salutes with it the persons he is directed to teke notice 
of: he makes use of it to lift burdens, and helps to 
load himself; he has no aversion to being clothed, and 
seems to delij^ht in ^ golden harness or magnincent 
trappinffs ; he is easily put to the traces of carts, and 
draws ships upon occasion : he draws evenly, without 
stopmnff, or any marks of dislike, provided he is not 
insulted by unreasonable correction, and provided his 
driver seeins to be thankful for the spontaneous exer- 
tion of bis strength. His leader is mounted on his 
neck, and makes use of an iron rod crooked at the end, 
with which he strikes him gently on the head to make 
him turn or increase his pace ; Irat crften a word is suf- 
ficient, especially if he has bad time to make himself 
well acquainted with his leader, and has a confidence 
in him ; his attachment is sometimes so strong and so 
lasting, and his afiection so great, that commonly he 
refuses to serve under any other person, and he is 
known to have died of grief for havug in anger killed 
his governor. ^ 

''The species of the Elephant is numerous^ though 
they bring forth but one youn^ once in two or three 
years ; the shorter the life of animals is, the more they 
multiply : In the Elephant, the lengtb of his life com- 
pensates the small number ; and u it is truci as has 
been affirmed, that he lives two hundred years, and 
that he begets when be is one hundred and twenty 
years old, each couple brings forth forty young in that 
space of time ; besides, having nothing to fear from 
other animals, and little even fVom men, who take them 
with great difficulty, the speciea has not decreased, 
and is generally dispersed in all the southern parts of 
AfHca and Asia. 

"From time immemoriaL'the Indians made use of 
Elephants in war. Amongst tnose nations unacquainted 
widi the Knropean military discipline, they were the 
beat troop of their armies ; and aa long at battles 


were decided by neve vanpon^ they eommonly van- 
quished : yel we see in history, that the Greeks and 
Romana need themselves soon to those monsters of 
wmr ; they opened their ranks to let them go through ) 
they did not attempt to wound them, but threw all 
theur darta against their leaders, who weie foived to 
surrender, and to calm the Elephanu when separated 
from theif tioopa; and new mat fire is become the 
element of war, and the principal mstniment of death, 
the Elephanto, who are afraid of the noise and the fire 
of the artiUery, would be rather an incumbrahce in 
battle, and more dangerous than uid^l. 

" In thoae regiona, however^ where our cannons and 
murdering arte are yet scarcely known, they fight still 
with Elephants. At Cochin, and in the other parts of 
Malabar, they do not make use of horses, and all those 
who do not n^t on foot are mounted upon Elephants. 
In Tonquin, Siam, and Pegu, the king and all the 
grandees never ride but upon Elephants : on festival 
days they are preceded and followed by a great num- 
ber of these animals richly caparisoned, and covered 
with the richest stuffs. On comparing the relations of 
travellers and historians, it appears tluit the Elephants 
are more numerous in Africa than in Asia ; thev are 
there also less mistrustful, not so wild, and, as if thef 
knew the unskilfulness and the little power of the men 
with whom they have to deal In this part of the 
world, come every day without fear to their habita- 
tions. 

''In general, the Elephants of Asia af« of a larger size, 
and superior in strength to those of Africa ; in par- 
ticular, those of Ceylon^ who exceed in courage and 
sagacity all those or Asia ; probably they owe these 
qual ifi calions to their education, more improved in 
Ceylon than any where else. They difil^r also in other 
particulars, so as to constitute them a different species. 
^ His head (says Mr. Bennett) is more oblong, and 
his forehead presents in the centre a Atep concavity 
between two lateral and rounded elevations ; that of 
the African beiii^ round and ccHivex in all its parts. 
The teeth of the former are composed of transverse ver- 
tical laminse of equal breadth, while those d* the latter 
fofm rhomboidal or lozenge-shaped divisions. The 
ears of the Asii^c are alro smaller, and descend no 
lowev than his neck, and he exhibits four distinct toes 
on hb hind, feet ; the African, on the contrary, is fur- 
nished with ears of much neater size, descending to 
lus le^ and no more than Uiree toes are visible in his 
posterior extremities." 

^ The Elephants of the Indies easily carry burthens 
of three or tim thousand weight ; the smallest, that is 
those of Africa, lift up freelv ^fi^ their trunks burdens 
of two hnndred pounds weight, and place them on their 
shoulders $ they take in this trunk a great quantity of 
water, which they throw out around them at s^ven or 
eight feet distance ; they can carry burd^s of more 
than a thousand weight upon their tusks ; with their 
trunk they break branches of trees, and widi their tusln 
they root out the trees. One may judge of their strength 

S their agility, considering at the same time the bulk 
their body ; they walk as fast as a small horse on 
the troty and when they lun, they can keep up with a 
horse on full gallop, which seldom ha|»«ns in their 
wUd atale^ except when they are provoked by angei^ or 
frijghtened. The taase Elephants travel easily, and 
withoot faligae^ fifteen or twenty leagues a day ; and 
when they are hurried, they may travel thirty-five or 
forty leames. They are heard at a great distance, and 
may be followed very near on the track, for the traces 
which they leave on the ground are not equivocal ; and 
On the ground where the steps of their feet are marked^ 
they are fifteen or eighteen inches in diameter. 

''When the Elephant is taken care of, he lives a long 
while even in captivity. Some authors have written, 
that he Uvea font or five hundred years ; others, two 
or diiee hundred ; and the most credible, one hundred 
anil twenty, thirty, and even ana hnndred and fifty 
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jrawrt. What«T«r oave, bowiiTM^ k tdkto of tke Ble- 
phantp he does not lire long in tenMerate coontriea, 
and fltiJA less in cold climates* The Elephant which 
the king of Portugal sent to Loois XIV. in 1068, and 
which was then mit four years old, died in his seven- 
teenth year, in Jan. 1661, and lired only thirteen years 
in the menagerie of Versailles, where he was treated 
with care and tenderness, and fed with profusion ; he 
had erery dav four jxmnds of biead^ twalme pints of 
wine, two buckets oi porridge, with lour or fire pounds 
of bread, two buckets of rice t>oiled in water, without 
reckoning what was giren to him by visiters : he had, 
besides, erery day one sheaf of com to amuse himself: 
f6r, after he had eaten the com ears, he made a kind 
of whip of straw, and used it to diiye away the flies $ 
he delighted in breaking the straw in small bits, which 
he did with great dexterity with his trunk ; and, as 
he was led to walk daily, he plucked the grass and 
ate it. 

'' The common colour of the Elephant is ash-grey, or 
blackish. The white are extremely scarce ; some have 
been seen at different times in the Indies, where also 
some are found of a reddish colour. 

« The Elephant has very small eyes comparatively 
with his enormous size, but they are sensible and 
lively: and what distinguishes them from all other 
animals is their pathetic, sentimental expression. He 
seems to reflect, to think, and to deliberate ; and never 
acts till he has examined and observed several times, 
without passion or pfedpitation^ the signs which he is 
to obey. Dogs, the eyes of which have much expres- 
sion, are animals too lively to distinguish their succes* 
sive sensations ; but as the Elephant is natuimlly grate 
end sedate, one may read in his eyes the order and 
outward appearance of his interior aftetions. 

" He has a quick hearing, and this oivan is outwardly, 
like that of nnelling. moce marked in the Elephant than 
in any other animal ; his ears are very large, even in 

Eroportion to his body ; thev are flat, and close to the 
ead, like those of a man ; they commonly hang down, 
but he raises them up, and moves them wim great 
facility ; he makes use of them to wipe his eves, and 
to cover them Mainst the inconveniency of uust and 
flies. He delights in the sound of instruments, and 
seems to like music ; he soon learas to beat time, and 
to move accordingly : he seems animated by the beat 
of the drum and the sound of trumpets ; he has an 
exquisite smelL and is passionately fond of perfumes 
of all sorts, and of fragrant flowers ; he selects them 
one after another, and makes nosegays, which he smells 
with great eagerness, and then carries them to his 
mouth as if he intended to taste them. 

'' His sense of feeling centres in his trunk ; but it is 
as delicate and as distinct in that sort of hand as in that 
of man ; this trunk, composed of membranes, nerves, 
and muscles, is, at the same time, a member capable 
of motion, and an organ of sense : the animal cannot 
onlv move and bend it. but he can shorten, lengthen, 
ana turn it always. The extremity of his trunk ter- 
minates by an edge, which projects abore like a finger ; 
it is with this sort of finger that the Elephant does 
whatever we do with ours ; he picks up fiom the 
ground the smallest pieces, of money ; he gathers nuts 
and flowers, choosing them one afler another; he unties 
knots, opens and shuts doors, turning the keys, and 
bolts them $ he learns to draw reguJkar characters with 
an instrument as small as a pen. 

"Although the Elephant his a more retentive memory 
and more intelligence than any other animaL he has 
the brain smaller than most of tnem : he is at the same 
time a miracle of intelli^nce and a monster of mat- 
ter ; his body is very thick, without any suppleness ; 
the neck is short and very stiff; the head small and 
defonned ; the ears of an excessive diameter ; and the 
nose is of a still more disproportionate length ; the 
eyes are too small, as well as the mouth ; his legs an 
Ilka massive pillatSi stmight and stiff; the feat so 


abort and so small, that he teemt to have none ; the 
skin n hard, thick, and callous. All these peculiarities 
are remarkaole, as all of them are exhibited in large : 
and they are more disagreeable to the eye^ as most of 
their deformities have no other example m the crea- 
tion ; no other animal having either the head, the feet, 
the nose, the ears, or the tusks, made or placed like 
those of the Elephant. 

POETRY. 

MAY.— J. GL PsBOVAi. 

1 rsaL 8 nswer life'in every gale t 
The winds, that fim ibe flowery 
And with their weloome bresthiiigs fill the sail. 
Ten of settler houti^'^ 
Of hours that glide unfelt away 
Beneath the sky of May. 

The spirit of the gentle aovth-wind calls 

From his blue throne of air, 
And where hit whispering voice in music fallsy 
Beauty is budding there : 
The bnffht ones ofthe valley break 
l^eir srombers, and awake. 

Tlie waring verdure rolls along the plain, 

And the i(iride forest weaves, 
To welcome back its playfol mates a^afai, 
A canopy of leaves ; 
And from its darkening abadow lloeti 
A gush of trembling notea. 

Fairer and brighter spreads the reign of May | 

The treseeS of the woods 
With the light dallying of the wtst-wind play i 
And tbafuU-brirammg floods, 
As ffladly to their goal they ran, 
Hail the returning sun. 


Sir Thomas Urquhart telLs us that John Napier, the 
father of the first Lord^ and the inventor of logarithms^ 
had invented a destroying engine that would dear a 
space a mile in extent .each way of the enemy $ in 
other words of thirty thousand Turks without the loss 
of a Christian. But on being requested by his friends 
in his last illness lo reveal the contrivance, he replied, 
*' That if he Could lessen th^ means already ekisting 
for the destruction of man, he would with all his might 
apply himself to the purpose, but that they should 
never by his means be increased." He died in 1617. 

The tomb of Franklin is in the Friends' cemetery, 
at the corner of Fourth and Arch Streets, Philadelphia) 
by the third pannel of the wall. It has inscribed on it, 

Behjabon Franklin, 
1790. 
It is a plain stolid monument, elevated one tool 
above ground. 

FCTLUNO. 

The art of cleansing, scouring, and pressing cloths, 
to make them stronger, closer^ and firmer, which ia 
done by means of a water mill, called a fulling or 
acouriuff mill. These mills are nearly the same as 
com mills, except in the mill-stones and the hopper. 
In France^ com is ground and cloth is fulled by the 
motion of the same wheel: cloths and woollen sttifis 
are sometimes fulled by means o^soap, in the following 
manner : the cloth is laid in the trough of the fiilling 
mill, and then the soap dissolved in paUs of river or 
spring water is to be poured upon it by little and little. 
The cloth, after Iving two hours in the soap, is taken 
out, stretched, ano then retumed to the trougL Upon 
being taken out a second time, the mase and filth ia 
then wrung out. This procesa is afterwards repeated, 
and when the cloth has thus been brought to the Quali^ 
and thickness required^ it ia acouiad in hot waaar untu 
it ia quite clean. 


SECTION IV. 


HISTORY. 


It b iiot to b« tapposed that there it «iiy jpenod of 
the world without its history. It is not in the nature 
of thingv that the m^taoij of whole generations can 
e?^r be enaced from the human mind. Moreover, it is 
to be expected that there will be a general tendenev of 
tradttibn and circumstance in favour of authentic his- 
tor[y and a destitution of the same in the case of tint 
which is spurious. Applying these tests to history as 
far as we nave already given it, we find it all that 
could be desired in these respects. We find all tra- 
ditionsj all circumstances sustaining it. Yea, more: 
we find no counter, no rival history. If. then, we have 
not ffiven the true history of the eacly ages of the 
world, where can it be found, and whne are its evi- 
dences ? Let those who object to this history as we 
have given h, produce and prove another, or withdraw 
their oofections. 

We have now reached the close of the third period 
in history, including the space of tinie from- the con^ 
aion of language, to the dispersion and settlement of 
the various nations produced by that concision. It 
remains that we consider the 

DIS'nif6t7I8HKD CHARACTSRS OF THIS fElUOD. 

Aaakor, a aon of Shem, (bunded the Assyrian em* 

£iia. Be was an an^igiant firoro theplains of Shinar. 
le built Ibov ciliea, vix. Nineveh, Bfehoboth, Calah, 
and Reactt. 

liiaaNim or lienen^one of, the sons of Ham, founded 
Che Egyptian monariMiy* He is generally supposed to 
have fiiiik Memplus,.aiverting the course or the Nile 
fbr that pospoae, and founding the city in the ancient 
bed of that river. He is said to have reigned sixty-two 

SHUEs over Upper Egypt, and forty-five over Lower 
gypt^ We dottbt^ however, whether at the first set- 
tkmient of Bgypt il was of sufficient consideration to 
constitute two prinaiidoms as here represented. On 
the contrary we should incline to the opinion, that a 
small colony in so short a period would hardly constl- 
tnte one passable sovereignty. Mizraim apj^rs to 
have been possessed of wisdom and ability, wluch ren- 
dered him extremely popular ; insomuch that aAer his 
death he was worshtiiped as a god. 

Elam was anoth^lrof the noted characters of this 
period. He was-li son oC Shem, and settled in Persia ; 
whence the Fomians were denominated .Elamites, and 
the chief premee of the Persian enipirei in which was 
•itvated 8husha% tha seat of the Persian monarchs, 
was denoadlnBted Bhnn. • 

Asphaacadf the ^dest son of 8)iem, waa the one in 
whom the patriarchal line was continued. He was 
Mom tW9 years aflwthe Flood. H9 i^PP^us to have 
taienapkbfiBttlfeaideneeatUroftbeChaldees, He 
attained to the aga of 498 |%ars. 

Salah was the een of Aiphazad. In him waa coA- 
ttunadilMpMiarefahl line, tie lived 433 years. 

Kbarifas the aon of Salnlw aiyi his patriarchal sue- 
eeesbr. From Bber the Hebiesre. denv^ their name. 
H^ Iraedsill he was 464 je«r» of age. 

Pefasg was the sen nf JUer. He was another of the 
pacnaBiha. fas hia dMTs w«s tha eaith divided. He 
attained the age of 239 iTiMS. 

VecIL-^ 


Jdc^t^n ^as the brother of P«l^, and was edebrated 
as the fhthei^ of thirteen sons, all ^whom were of enf- 
fici^nt note to be mentioned by name in the Msfoiy of 
those early times. Their names were the following: 
Almodad, Sheleph. Hazarmavelh, Jerah, Ilidwa m, 
Uxal, Diklah, Obalj Abimael, 8heba, Ophir, Havihdi, 
and Jobab. ''Their dwelling,''. says Meeesy ^waa 
from Mesha^ as ihou goest unto Sephar, a tnomit of the 
east." ; • 

We will now resume our story, by considering An 
fourth period in historv. viz. iVom tm estabiishmetit 
of the various nations at antiquity in their respeetiya 
countries, to the time of the separation of Abrehaln 
from his kindred. But We have reached a period when 
it becomes necessary to attend to each nation sepi^ 
rately. We shall commence with the Clunese, as be- 
ing in an probability the community founded by Noah 
himself, and therefore the most ancient of all the n»- 
tions of the earth. 

CHlltA. 

The authentic records of this empire extend ^ch- 
ward more than 2200 years before the Christian era ; 
that is, less than 1860 years from the creation of the 
world. The pretensions. of the Chinese to a far greater 
antiquity thiui is here assigned to them, are altogether 
unsupported bv, and contrary to, all historical records 
whatever, and nave been proved to be totally unfounded. 
Tlieir ast«ooomical pretensions have been ascertained 
to be false ; for, after all their boasted skill in this 
respect, it appears they were unable to make an accu- 
rate calendar ; and their tables of eclipses were so in- 
correct, that they could scarcely foretel about what 
time an eclipse or the aUn would happen. And their 
pretended dates,. extending back milhons of years, are 
the veriest fictions, destitute of the semblance of real- 
ity, and unsuppoited by any thing whatever.* 

The sovei«4gnty of China, from its commeoeement 
to the present time, is divided into 22 dynasties, the 
first of which, viz> that of Hia, be^^ 2207 years be- 
fore Christ, and was founded by Yu, suxnamed Ta, or 
the Great. This, however, was the commencement of 
the ChiAese.mottarcfcKi, and not the commencement of 
the settiemmt of tke comUry. According to the opin<> 
ion of some, a colony formed at the Dispersion, under 
the guidance of Yao, formed the first setUement in this 
country. Chun succeed^ Yao as Head of the colony, 
haying been prefipusly adopted by Yao as hii col- 
ieague. But accnrding to the opinion of others, Fo^hi 
(or Noah) waa tha founder of this colony. 

Chun ad<^pted aa his sne^essor Yu-ta, in preference 
to his -own ohildran. Yu-ta, as bias been seen, founded 
the !Chinesa moMftvkif ^ ,if which it would appear 
timt he ehanged the form of government from tKe jpa- 
Iriarohal to m monarehical ^ Re was well skilled in 
a^ricuUttfa, aatronopny, nnd kindred subjects^ On Um 
siuject of agricultniei hie wrote an excellent tieatisa* 
He reigiied 17 years, an^ died greatly lamented. 

This dynas^. continued 441 years, nnder 17 empe- 
foia. Hya, the last of the 17, was detealed'by hia 
aub}eeta for his viees ; was ei^lkd firom his tnrone 
and sent into exile ; and, after an qrnominioQa retiemt 
of thme years, departed the pisaent life. 

• Sse lttHkia*s BesssnaUMiaM iif fliiisiisuiii VQl«i nk 3ia 
-^1 Wiii^«« Hisienr -efKnewUdgib voLil ch^^x.— xz 
vindJUw's Theory of 9el^|ioa, pp. 31^30^ nece a. 
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LITERATURE. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

, THE ELEPHANT. 

' * (Concloded.) 

'* The Eieiihant is y^t singular in the confonnation of 
the feet and the texture of the skin. He is not clothed 
with hair like other quadrupeds : his skin is hare ; some 
bristles issufe otit of the chops ; they are verv thin on 
the body, and thicker on the eyelids, on the back part 
of the head, within the ears, tne thighs, and the legs. 
The epidennis, cm* outside .skin, hard and callous, has 
two sorts of wrinkles, scAxie hollow, others prominent. 
In man and other animals, the epidermis sticks every 
wImk «Iose to the skin. In the Elephant it is only 
iaftUuied by some points like two quiltea stuiTs 09e 
above the other. This epidermis is naturally dry, and 
soon acquires three or four lines of thickness, by the 
crusts which are generated one above the other drying 
up. It is this thickness of the epidennis which produ- 
/ces the elephantiasis, or dry leprosy, to which, man, 
whose skin is bare, like that of the Elephant, is some- 
times subject. This distemper is very common to 
Elephants ; and to prevent it, the Indians take care to 
rub them often with oil, and to preserve the skin suj>- 
pie by frequent bathing. It is rather tender where it 
IS not callous ^ and Uie Elephant is so fearfal of the 
sttqf[ of the flies, that he not only employs his natural 
motions, but even the resources pf his intelligence, to 
it. According to this, the number o7 languages was get rid of them i he makes use of his tail, of his ears. 


LANGUAGE. 

One striking feature in the languages vhieh s|nru|^ 
from the Conmsion is, that many of their words con- 
sist of more than one syllable, contrary to the primitive 
language. And it may be generally remarked, ^t the 
further a langua£;e departs from its primitive character, 
and the more refined it becomes, the more it abounds 
in polysyllables ; and vice versa of course. Our own 
tongue formerly abounded with monosyllables ; inso- 
: astteli'Uiat if one were }o take the paina, he could ex- 
cess almost any thing necessary, without using words 
. of mgore thfin one syllable. 

I Tliere have beea various conjectures relative (o the 

.jiusiber. of, langui^ges occasioned by the Confusion. 

.Some $uppo8e there were aa many as there were indi- 

» ividuala mentioned by, Moses in his genealogy of the 

• idbelcendaotB of Shrai, Ham, and Japheth, Oen. x. 
Others suppose the number to have been seventy. 

<:/This they mfer from the following passage :-^" When 
1 ^e Most High divided to the nations their inheritance; 
.irhen he separated the sons of Adam; ^e set the 
■ bounds of the people according to the number of the 

• children of Israel." Deut. juxii. 8. That is, (accord- 
.jjng tp those of this opinion,) the number of the child- 

jren of Isra^el.that vreat down to Egypt, viz. seventy. 
. J'kbe Taigum of Jonathan Ben Uziel favours this in- 
•ijt^rpiBtatipn ; but the Jerusaleoi Targum differs. fir(»n 


but twelve, answering to. tjlie twelve tribes. The Greek 
^nd ^atin fathers make the number seventy-two. We 
^conclude, bowever, that It was much smaller than 

fiany suppbse ; much smaller than the number of the 
arious dialects now existing in the world. • We'have 
Sjeen that the Chaldean and Hebrew "^ere. probably at 
first the same language. ' And it is the eoncunrent tes- 
^lony of ma;iy authors, that the ancient Hebrew was 
Incewise similar to the Phoenecian, and probably to the 
Assyrian language. Indeed, all the nations in these 
^Mh spoke and wrote the same language for a' long 
time. Supposing, then, that other portions of mankind 
equally extensive had among each portion but one 
kind of language, the number of kinds must have been 
Very few. cut in process of time, nation communica- 
ting with nation, and climates and local circumstances 
Combining, various additional dialects were formed. 


of his trunk, to strike them; he contracts his skin 
wherever he can, and squeezes them to death betwixt 
his wrinkles* His skin is cleaned (y rubbing it with 
pumice stones, and afterwards pouring on it perfumed 
oil and colours. The conformation of the feet ahd 
legs is also singular, and different in thq ElephaAt from 
that of other animals ; the fore-legs seem to be higher 
fkn. thoce behind, y«t tbeJlind-lega igre th« longest; 
they are not bent like the hind-legs of a horse or an ox, 
the thighs of which »eem to be of \h^ vame-jpieee with 
the buttocks ; their knee is verv ftear the beuV) and the 
foot so hi^ and sb long, that k stsemt to make a great 
part of the leff. In the Elephant, on the cmitrary, this 
part is very ahortj and toucmft th^ gr(&ukd ; Im hoc the 
knee, like man, m the middle of the leg, not near tiie 
belly. Thia foot, so short ttnd so amall, is divided into 

five toes, which are aQ co^crred Wkh a ddm, Bone ap- 

and the number of languages increased. Besides this, pearing outwardly ; one sefes only a sert d davt,' Ine 
tlie difference between the languages which existed in 1 numb^ of which varies, though that of the toas is oon- 

for he has always fire to eaeh fool, and 


languages 

consequence of the Confusion, would from the same stant; for he has always fire to eaeh fool, and c6m- 

causes be increiased. And thus, in our day, we find a monly also five elaws ; but he sometones has no more 

gr^at number of nations speakiiig diverse tongue t to- than four, or even three; ai^l, inthn ease, they do not 

tally unintelfigibfe to one another. ' correspond exactly with the extremity of tlia ugeia. 

One subject of iio little inquiry in iv>htion to Ian- . "The ears of the Elephant are t^ryloog; his tail is 

guage, is the origin of letters. The speculations on not longer than the ear ; it i^'coteamoniy near tkree ftet 

this point have been many and various. The Egyp- iii length ; it is rather riiin, 'sharp, and ^niahed at tfie 

tians claimed the honour of the invention of letters for extremity with a tuft of large, black, sbining, and aolid 

Thyoth or Pathrusim. the king of Thebes, one of the i bristles which are as large attdts surmig^as irire ; and 

sons of Mizraim. This Thyoth was the Hermes of a man cannot break then^^ wfith^ his handa, aa they are 

the Egyptians, and the Mercury of the Greeks. The clastic and pliant This* tuft ci hak is ma omanant 

most ancietit frasments of Egyptian literature Were which the Negro women are partieiilaify fcmd «f ; aind 

certain inscilpticms on lumps of burnt earth, called they attribute to it s^mepirticute^vittve, aceardiBg to 

selai or pillars, which*, some ages after Ae tim^ of Fa- then- superstitious hqtiOAs ; an Eiiepkant'a tail ia aome- 

thrusim, were discovered in certain caves near Thebes .times sold for two or^ three staved; and tha Nagfaea 
pr Dio^diis.* Agathodanmon, called the second Met-' often hazard their Htesto cut lind taateh it 6mtx the 

.cury 'decyphered them. . They were forty-two in nimi- living animal. 

ber;T thirty-six of which related to the CfigiSi of the "The largestt Elephants of theladias, and tha east- 
world and the bistory of rnankind, and the remainmg em coast of Africa,* are fiMirteaa^ieet hiffh ; the attall- 
six to medicine. The thirty^ix are supposed to have est, which ^re. found in Senegial, amdin &a other west- 
been <h6 work of Thyoth, and the six that of Naphta- ern parts of Africa, lire iwt abov«*ten ot eleren- feet ; 
him or Tosotthru^, his brother, who wa« kiuff of the and those wiiieh hare been brolitffat yonag iato fiurope 
parts of Egypt about Memphis, and was noted for his were not so high. That aX 4be meBBgarie at VarBlilles, 
medical knowledge. j Which came fromOongo, wa« butsevett feet aad a half 

Wa have mut% additional miitter to pnsmst our .high in his sevent^ench yvar. ' Doriag ttilaeK wrs 

read^^ dnifieGdibject of langawe. Those Whefollow that he lived in France; be did Mt fMw •hove a«foot ; 

us tl6^^^ijri!l, w« trust, be well repaid for their pains, so that at tha'agt of four, vthm he vms sam, h» was 

* TaediiH,> 4a tcawtt. Akz. iiraa. L vL Ml, \C^ only six feet and a half m^* 
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* In ocder to mt a comiJetA idea of the luiture and 
ixttelll^acfe of mis singular animal, yre shall insert 
here some jpaiticidats communicated br the Marquis of 
Montmiraii. The fiiAatts mdre tfse of the Elephant 
to carry anilleiy oter^ mount^cttirrant it ht then tfiat 
he gires the greatest proofs of his intelligence. '^ 
acts in the following manner; — When the oxen, yoked 
two and two. endearoor to draw vp the. mountam the 
piece of artiuery, the £le|iiant pushe^. the breach of 
the gun with his forehead ; and at evety^efloK th^ he 
makes, he supports the'-eaxriase with hi^ knee, which 
he places near the wheel ; and iTseennf as If he nnd^- 


and broke two of his tibs : aflerwaids he trampled him 
umlef his fe^t, and^roke oiie bf Iffi^le^^ 'and U^Vin^. 
kneeled down, he tiied to "thrust his tusks' into thie 
man's belly, which, ho^erer 'went itoto tHfe pound Wl 
both-sfdcfs of->che thi^j iHi^Mi'lvte ti6t VirOniiCtifd: 'B^- 
brutsed'. another'' man,^ by sqifeeliiitt^^'hAttl agaiktsi: the 
wall, for a similar mockery. A painter was desirous 
to draw him in an eztraoroinary attitude, which was, 
to keep his Cronk erect, and the mouth open. The 
jservai[#1af the naintA^ to make him remam in that 
attitude^ nrew ihuts riUo his mouth ; but afterwards 
I he deieired him, which provoked . ms indignation \ 
stood what wia^d to him. IVhen his le^er employs Tu^ as if he had known that Hie cause of this decep- 


him in some limhabpur,^ he. eAkfetfiis irhat is his work, 
and cne reast^ip'whiek'. ought fo engage him to obey. 
If the Eleplfegffc slows an aversion to cooplf, ike oor^ 
nac (so hjl t fc c ter is caltei) promises to gke him ar- 
rack, or s<Mn^]|ing he I&eir $ then the aninml agnees to 
ererv thing ^rnxMe^ : hot it is dangerous to forfeit his 
word; more thin one comae has%een the victim of 
his deception^ An Instancy, of thiis happened in th^ 
DeMMMuch deaervea to he recorded \ and, however 
may appear, it is exactly true. ^ An" JSlef 
len rerenged of his cornac by ktllTSi him. 

fis'VrSF^ wfciess of the catastrophe, took her two chiK 
dren apd threw them at the feet of the animal, still 
furious, telling hi9i, iSftnce tkouhast killed my hug- 
bawL take aUofnf Hfe and ihtft ofmyshUdren. The 
Elcipbant stopped short, grew calm, and, as if' he had 
been mOTH^^irifh regret and compassion., took with his 
trunk thte lupMt of the two children, placed it on his. 
neck, adcpM him for his comae, and would have no 
c^er leader. 

^ If the Elephant is vii^ctive, he is no less grateful. 
A soldier of rondicherry, who commoniy caniad to 
one of these animals a certain measure of anack every 
time that he received his pay, having one day drank 
more than common, and seeing himself pursued by the 
gnard, w^ thaaaiPMdIo condnc^ Un to pAson^ took 
refugf wm the ftkphanti and slept ikew. It waa^in 
Tain tbst the guard ■ttfanntad-to mm him eat fraaa 
this asylum; the Elephant delen4cd han with hia trunk. 
The acjEtday the soldier, beeoaie aobai^'waa'8ti«ek 
with totror to lie ante an aBlmal «f ttia enomosw 
bulk. The Elephant, who no dauhi peroaived hm ooih. 
siarnatioQ^ cawaa»4 him wiih hie tMHik ta ronow hia 
fears^-and ipade him md^rslMd thai ha nigii^ depart, 
freely. 

<' The ^ephantfaUsaaasetHMa iniva aort aiphten- 
zsf^ whicl^^apriTas hima oCids tfaciabhoaaa, and males 
mm f«tiai»aly CQnnidabla T.bia conmanir happena 
af the aeaaon whisft thA mala is deairoua-of tne famak. 
He is coamiMly UUed on tk» fifst symntaas of- mad* 
ness, for fear of mischieC* Moaetimaa na is tied with 
haanry chaitt^ i&kiQfaa thai he wtU coaea to hiaoaelf ; 
but when he ia in hia natunl slatHj the mosl amte 
pains cannot engage hiaiiito do amy harm to paraotta 
who hav^ -not eiended ^hias. An Eie^nt.. CiuioiH 
with the wouada which- he had reaaivM in Wtle at 
Hambour, ran through Iha fidiia, aadrciiad out id a 
moai hideous manner. A soWer, who, notwithatand* 
ing the wacniag 9i his eoHspaftiamy coqM not.fl|^, 
perhaps because he waa Wwipded, iwnaanad in hia 
way ; the EWriiMit was alaaid to nample hiaa under 


tion was the paintei^s desire of having hijm drawn, he 
was iifevenged on tl^e master by thi;owing with hia 
trank a §^reat guantity of water, whi^eh spoiled the 
paper inteiided tor hia desi^.^ ."• •>'' 

" He made less use of his stsength 4ilin (if his dex- 
terity, •which was such, that l|p utftied, Mth great 
facil^, a double leather string vAiich fastened his \eg. 
with -his mouth untying it from the^buckkli^ng^po 
after this. buckle had a small strrngtHHRo^NHPit, 
'with divers kqtots, he untied them all withM breaking 
any thing. One night, that he had fiius 4A^Utangled 
himself from' his leatner strings, h^ brol;e'o|pKn so 
dexterously the door of his locq^, that his gOTcsnor 
was not awaked by the noise. He '^eht thenee '' into 
i^iverse yards of the menagerie, breaking opan^a doors 
that were shut, and pulling down the stoue work, when 
the passage was too narrow for him ; and thus he Went 
into the' lodges of other animals, terrify inff theA| to 
such a degree, that they ran aWay to hide memi^flves 
in the most .remote part of the park. In fine, tb'omit 
nothing of what may contribute to make all the natural 
faculties of this animal perfectly known, as well as his 
acquired knowledge, we shall add some facts, extracted 
from the most crediole authors. 

^' Of five Elephants (says Tavemier) which hunters 
had lakan, thfw escaped, although thahr kH0Bt% and 
their leaawcfefasteaad' with ohalns and rope«. These 
man tam us a verv sorpviaing cifcumstaaoe, if We can 
balie«« it, w4ue^ IS, that whenonee these ElephMita 
haaa haan caught, and eluded the snares of their ad 
rersai4es,if thay a*e compelled to go into th» woods, 
they ana msiiiatlful, aad hrt%kwith thair trtmkalarge 
btiNMh, with wMchr thay aomd th» mnad befova thay 
piK thairlbot iipa» it^ K»diaaover if toare ase amy holea 
on fbahr paasage, not ta ba eaoght a eaaoad time; 
wtMoh «iade the haataia who lalated thk singolarity 
daMdr ef evtahiit? sg^^ ^Sbm thwa Blaphatttawba 
haa ^eaeapad. W»atfW iha other two which thay had 
cawht ; each of tham'was betwixt tw^ tame Elaphanta ; 
anvaiannd the wM El^hants were six man/ holding 
spears. They spoha to thsae animals in presenting 
taum rrtnitiHag t6 aat, and- taUlnig them, m their Ian- 
grnge, 4M^ dU#, Mt2 ear «r. Thay had small hoMka 
of Iny, bits of hlM-anearr ^ riee boiled ia water, with 
pamar. Whm the smd Elephant refiisad to do what 
be wn^ ovdated, the aaen coraaaoded the tame Sle- 
phaotaaa bnt him, whioh thay did tmmediataiy \ one 
sttHdag has iai:eliead with his ^ and whan he seemed 
to«m'«t se wa g e' imalbsf hia agnaaaor, aaadier stmcfc 
him % Yo that tlM poor wild ElffliaMir perceived he had 
nothiag t» do but to ehe^. 


his fisat, took him with his tiwdk^ plaead hiai ffead^^ ** 1 hwm ah sai wt daaveml tanas (says Edward Terry) 


on one side of the load, and eontiauad his OHackf 
The geiitlemen of the Aeardaiay af ftcieiMea- h — al a »< 
communicated to aa some fii^ta adbicjjrthiey *ha«^ lean^ 
ed from tliose who govacned the Blaphant at Ihe maila«H 
l^ie of Vefsaillea i and thaae iaots wum ta^aseiva n 
plaee. ^The Elephant seaaaad to dtaaam whea any 
person made a Ibol of hkMi$ and he ranaaifihbied the 
afiront ti) he rsveng^ of it the first opportunity. 
Having;, bean batlqed by a :iMn| who.feisaedio thmr 
aomething into hia mouth, ha atruck hiaa wkh hia tnulk, 



esc at Eiettr 


, la whioklt l»«ai|MiiMapu[^ i# destroy tattaaffl*** 


that tha Eianhanl daaa many thJnjgs whiekare rather • 
airhidiBatm itf hamaa raaaoning, ^Mm at shnple, natu^ i 
rai : JMtinct. Ha daaa whatever hm maater canmianda . 
him. If he (orders him to &ighas»any paaMo, he ad- ■ 
vuMs'tawaais him with thaaame-fbry aa if ha woifid 
tear hhn to piaoes \ and whan ke comes new him, ha 
•tiipa abort, without doingrium any harm, if the mas- 
ter wtsiMa tonftontanothai^ haepeaka to the Ekphant, 
wh^tahaa with hia tninkdirtfwnlBr, and throwa it at 
hia tee. The Mogul haa Elaphana far the axecution 
6£ aiiannak oondamMi4o daadi. If thahr leader bids 
tham dispatch thata ^wiihai faaai» thay taar thtm 


TiiiB B'AidLT'lKAdAzm£ 


to pie««s in ft moount with tMr (bM ; on tlw cDntnir, 
if b« cocnmsa^ itiMi to nudie tbcM.cximinaU Unguuh, 
Ibey hnak their boBM om •ftsr aqMbu, and make 
thoB hAi WcDMUa aa emtl w iliou g( tU whad. 
Tha «BcnT¥m below if &om a woA wemttlj pob- 


liahed iii Londn entitled Tea aa^ Paocil Skeiclm 
of India," by Captaui Hvtid][- Tbe anecdoie eon-, 
aeelad with tha dietch fiim^aa an extraordiDan 
inaianc* of tb> aagacitf of thia nioft wvuiatai 


" Bf tntk ■pccta mm , dw lioa ia rapatad to alM 
balUr fpoft ikav th« tiger: hi* auaek ia mom omb 
aiMl carlaiK : a paeutiArkjr artainc «tthar fram iha mMm 
DMan of (Im Ivngk ^iBfi ^ Inn iha eaaatiy ha 
hannti Wnt !••• AvoanUa for a reuaat- than the 
thiak swa«pv aMnaaa ffCqiNBtad by the liger. •■ 

" A snitbinaa of ovr pMtjr had, y n h a f i , m par- 
iloH* an adTOMnr* with ona of lbt» aninwa aa aaf 
ona; he haviag aBJajrad tha uignlia disiMMioa. oF 
]jiok for aoaaa a um ii ia tha ngj clMabta-Af iha 
wjral qaadn ' ""->•> .-..■_ 
thciocidsK 

lh» tcaaa, *«t I am aatann (hat I rriafc 
The utaiB leataaa, hu ar a faa , of the-aaacd 
to, strikiag m tllaiMatiM, «f the 'Mt^tj oi iha ck^ 
phant, majr be atriailji dapHdiad mdml 

" A lion chufad nr ■haaa's aleidiMl, i«i ha^ hariat 
wMudad bias wu n the act « laaniay ferward m 
Older to Oiaaaolhar ahot^ whaa 
dah sHddcaljr gare 
the head of the ti 

rurioui beast. The lion ttNta^aercialr hat, 
alatr aeized hiM, >*d woaU 4o«btlaas ahoMr haire 
pot a fatal MfinaticB t» tbe caaiie^ bad aa» the afe* 
phaat. oifed by hisvahpat, oe diivecj atappad fanrard, 
though rreally alanned, and gMapuf ta hat traidc 
the lap ra a Toaaff Me, beat it daM« a i w la Iha Mm.* 

thatwrad^UaaaiB 
aaveraly alawe4 


are way, aoi ha was laeei^lMled ovat 
9 iliphat haut the acrr )aWa of tbe 
Tha torn tlwh^ a a w-i a l y faat, iMMadi 


af tht kon, aad 

hiahtddl MyfrieaA'aUfe __ _ 
was twokaa in iwwalaees,' and fae 
OB the braaat aad wkaMmf 

FroB amoagat the aaaiieiiia I t a iii ii rt Mi af tigar 
hnntvwe aaleet the foUawtag^ -*' At tbai^ Pi M.(aa 
late BB hoV thatCew of naesperd'Jiaaty ^M>t,>ljerd 
CombRMere aad niae odten e titr finty' BMaaled 
elephaBla,aadtaUaglwemypad«i^faaata lohaattha 
eorert, end eatry tha fvidea aad the oaiaa, jprooaaded 
toward* .tbe •waiab poiaaed oat aa laa hiiMag plar e 
ufthabqgtl ad a. u Mi i 


" The taigle wae in sa fbeM vvf Ugt, IbaM 
aiBf bat few tMea, and a tee tbkk eovert ef graaa 
Bid viuhaa. Few of «■, hoarewi^ «zpaetiaf to ind a 
tiMc, aaothar bmb and ametf dtHDMaied flran our 
ebphMita, to gal a Am at i OMftaa, a bird of the bm- 
tatd aAe^ whMh we kiUed. It afaawarda |*«««d ifaM 
ihaie wwa iwa- tigen wiiUn a htfadiad paeea of the 
■pel whata m waia walWaa . We beat thr baif an 
hear ataadily. m ba^ aad 1 waa Jwt ba gi a ata^ to 
Tawn io despair, when mr Elephant mddcnlr miaed 
Ua -Vrnk, aad' li aa p u iaJ, aeaetld itataa, wudi mr 
MahesMatephBW driver) iahnaed bm w«* a aat4 
■iga that thai* waa a tiger eomawhere ' bewr ieit tha 
wM and oar aefaiHir.' Theft '"* - '■'■ 


Knr ef tliuTf 

eleahanta, ihanfae, bm^ ap their left ahaaUcrt, 
asa beat tlowly ea to wiadward. 

"We had MM aboQt thiaa haa4M yavdahi thta 
difaetioa, and had cntateA a MMmpy paM of Ih* jangle, 
wbM te Wag wiibad fat < Taliyhol' .Ailed aar aara, 
aari a shot fieM Capt. M. oealBiaaed the sporttaig eare* 
kml The tiger aMwrared dte ahot wilha load rear, 
aad boddlf CMT^theliaeofelepbaaH. Thea 
red the moat lidMndoui hat moel ja a e oHn g aeeti 
•ible. Eiary eUf4aat wtcept Letd Cotabenl 
(whtoh wave kaewa Maa^ oae) taned tail, ia ^iie 
of all the hlowi aad Ithfewatiattt heattily bettoweif 
afM AcM kv Iha aia h e a ia. One leaa eiaadiiKHn ia 
htaiaweai ihaatha othata, war arattakaa by the ttger, 
aad aaaNely Mra ia the Uad hg ; while aaether, ercn 
Bate hlaiacd, we coald diatJagaiah Iriog ever the 
irfala,ttUhaiHdtaaaakbalowtbe batten. Th« tmr, 
IB tha laoaai wUe, adnaeaa to attaeb Ut lordahV* 
elqihent, bat beiag wbumM ia the Mas by CapL M.'s 
■hot, ^fialed ia hia apriag, aad tpnng hack amaiw the 
raahaa. H^etopbaBtwaaoDc eftheflnt oftbenn-a- 
mrsn>KtuiB*oaeiiaB| aad whea Iraa apaloagsMe 
of Lard CombeiaatTe , (whoae hetele aahtMil kad stood 
; lihe a laA,) he was tpntefcire-tfci e»m h mt, hariag Sred 
I aO his broadiide. T handed htm a gun, and Wl j/ound 


aVrfWr'bnM* iMnrtfi ttpM^M t«OT^ nktim 


afMiit la 4«fe, Ml fiMft wMlmMi. HwcM 

■OK WM« rapndvd vpui Mm b«Att»lM4^ipi< *M; I ■Ul anro^M* 




1 H^ SiZLINO CHARIOT. 


h #citi1d be mtmost u Mkelt to Msign Ihnita to 
bmiMD iagcBuity and iBTention, n lohimun nntition. 
That then >t« rimtM wltieh tke one cannor pns, wlii1« 
ihe othef N bcniDdleis' n (he ini*gintrtm itself, will 
not be denieil : but ihe ■cientiRe discoT«rie« of ihe 
iMt hair Century nwst Dwke » hesitate before we 3*7 
neh or tuch a thing is hnpoaMble. !b meehlinin, in 
iKetni'ttrf, and in the fngeniout btanehet -df the Rne 
attft, improreitiflBik atad dla^ovMies hftve auceeeded 


man #it! aaW Aunt nry M ■nj' df Hvem brancbei of 
■eience, " hfibem shall thoa gu and bo Mither." 

Tobf Cmlbled tonnke the wind, whltfi "H!n«retb 
wb^re it li^rMtl," mbMrviem lo iW pwtio»e't>r propel- 
tine huge res^eh Vin the oeean, and Ihu^ 10 fMin nn 
int&tboTM With (b* mott dlsiimt pMn? of tfce «rr>rM, 
van a •iMtritnnjith of science ;tH]i Mbeablel« sfeefa 
teswl mitb* rafrntj th^t the wiAd doe« not generair^ 
alferd in « tft^ad'eBhn, or iRdepetident, or e*en u^afoat 
the Windbf atmn.'i)) adt^ooverr- wbkh WotiB ijo* 
hare been trfeflhctf a FeMnry ag*; and ofbet dl*«xrer- 
^en which wet« onee thought equnHy h»iiM(Mik tntre 
tfnee beeh made. 

Tlte winiL which haa beeB of aneb goot terrlce on 
Ac ocean, naa fer ^e'l been used in iMclrlfKiy on 
abore, audi u the vorklng of mills, Ac. 9miiafi- 
rlduais bare, b«w«ver, thought it miglR be' Qsed 16 
pronet Tchiclei on'land. fft the last eentufy, EhetAinna 
6f ScheTcKftf, in HoHand, comtrMted a ehtriot on 
Mieela, to be impelled by the wiAd, the tejodty c<f 
■^a^ mt « peat, llwt It would carfr eight or ten 
persfihs from Bchereling to Puit«B, a OatniKe «f tbitj^ 
two Engliib miles, in two boun. 

Cania^s of this hind are said to be fttqttmt tn Ohf- 
na 1 and in any wide lerel eonotry, ratutt b« sometiiBei 
Itoth pleasant and nrofftable. The great fncfmrenieKee 
attendio; the tnacbtne is, r^at it can oalf g» v IM 
direetioi) the wind blows^ and even not tllef mleas It 
(lows strong ; so that after ymi have got some way ott 
yoar J(Himey, If (he Wind shotild (hiJ or change, yon 
must either nroeeed on foul or siantf atill. 

The Hollanders haire smill reaiels, sonleWlitt of 
this deiniption, which carry one or two neraoat oB the 
iaa, baTiBf a aladgt at brtlnB in>t««4 at whaali ; and 


beingniaae inihe fom<tf a btM, if th« IM WMk, tt» 
passengers are sei^nred frotn dn>wnin^. 

Our engraving pftaents a pertnecinv riew of Ste- 
phinus's bailing Chariot : the body of it is in the form 
of a boat ; the axle-trees are longer and the wbeelt 
further astinder than in ordinary cirnagea, in order A' 


Cent its being (frerttirned- The body it driven b»s 
the wind by Ihe'iafli), gntded by k wdder. 

£<etTtf<W Mtt 'ai'* ' 


TUB' HOATH-WBBT PASSAGE. ' 

CtfO^AIK FBJJWfcUnirpjHBT JOVmVBY. \ 
On the M -«f OdtoMr, ibc Wind wMatm nnfrKiuf 
iMe Cnt erMMing oa th«4«ft{ iln4 0t.:O(amaiB^ana of 
the' fnier^Htfera, now jjwa fwW J » aahe a ciMoti bf ik» 
flagnieW! «f paiDtMt* GSiTaaa in wUch they waappM 
»pth«irbf!>ddn^ < Durtng ibof deieeaim in the KWUt 


While,' ibeif a „_ ___ ... _ _ __ 

aente in the nareme. On ihe aOMaaiB of the ink, • 
ainatt qaantfty df trfpe'tteraMa waa^lhcacdt tM 
oM Kir the hnMeta bnMta in' *e UtliM kMl Ucfe- 
bone of n feep, whM had been Ulktd iM the asBirteb 
'*^'The wolreaaatlbtnls of ifrey," laya CaMai* Ptuk- 
Ifn, ** bad piehed them etaaa, bm tbefe atiU leinaiBad 
» qoauiiy «f apinal-tBanvw whieb thsy had not h>«H 
fthn toektiwet. This, althoogh putrid, «aa vsleenad 
a ralttable prtt*, and tke aaaaa heia^ ihvdad iMe pntf 
ttMi, was tfiatrihuted e^janftf . After eaaing the mm- 
row, wbteh was aa aeritfaa ttyvnafiale the lipa, wa 
rendered the ^tfnes friable by hmninf, '•nri Me theKi 
tAioi" The weather heaame'Tery bMhij, and lh« 
deapair itf the Cana^ni Waa attel^ that tnry laiinl 
le Mlher f rfM de rorfte, chlna i a n laAta to as eMiiely 
WiMKHK Iboi. than aaalce ibe ri ighiaat h» w a« to iirw' 
cure it. ' Ir is plekrfn^ tn ahaerre-the vealMat wbieh 
The behavkme of the EnriM' Maaan, JMa Hejibnrs, 
•rHMKd fO Ate-deMaMtdef . H^ " aafa awid hy ■ 
Arm rclianL-e on the benefceoevbf a Bafartne Btit^ 
tMttiieied WM( i< a) gu a*ion W hie will, wa4 iattehtigK. 
ble in hii exrniona t» aenw v/t. aed daily caUeeteA aU 
the tript tte rnrtte that waa as«d iathe ofReaai' mew." 
Captain FiMlfMhilkaetf'waa miw^mmtud, aatolito 
incapable of the laoti .otdinaiy labmr. He aNeaajMed 


lowalk •hMaqika>MMer«.Mile^ t*<kpatnt iha •Mot:,. 
tiMs otm. Oantkih; kMt aBe/ KTvixaiqank cflhiee 
hours, dniing which he hm MMMkahdRH* bf tho lUfet 
mero'ii falls he receiTed, he was compelled to Tetuin. 
Mr. Hood hod become a perfect shadow, ttota th« 
seTere bowel compUiot wbicb the tripe de roche in- 
Tariably ^Te fens. 'Mr, BvBk Boatt^iMUf ■witt' iVT^r 
the support of a stick, and Dr. Richardsoo to his 
weakness added lanenesa. The sensation of hanger 
wtM no longer felt by any of them, yet strange to say, 
the]^ were scaicely able to ctwrerae npcm any other 
aubject than the pleamres of Mtioc. ' ' 

' At length, on IIh 4th of October, the cnoe 
finished, but itwaa capable of holding only one yanon.! 
8l Germain embarked the fast, amidlM^ iiniioufi 
prayers of the vhole jMuty attaembled it the bekcti^ 
for his success. He tortiinately reaelMl the oppMiW 
shore, and the eUBfle being th«n diawn Mck, anbthlX 
person was transported. In this maoner ibey all were 

' conveyed orer without anr serious accident ; and they 
were now onif 40 miles oistant from Fort Eaterjirise, 
— the spot where; nieording to tbf- arrangement with 
Mr. Wentzel, itnubften aneed Aal adepotofpro- 
visioiu Aould be laM np, and in,d^ neigUwarhood of 
which, ft band of Indians shtKild'be alationed. Bat 
the seVerity of the weather, the wi^'tehed weakness of 
the whole party, and the total absence of all'mAns of 
recmiiing their exhausted strength, rendered a joanitjf 
nf eren this ahiart extent a t«^ al^ti^ OKaif beyond 
their powers. Hr. BaA ,wh ^bgtmate sent forward 
with three of tbem, to search fitt%(rhidt«(s, and send- 
relief to his starring companions, who were to follow 
more leisurely. On the day succeeding his deparmre, 
ikffr fit retumed thau jsumer ; but ■« thay iidvan- 

' ~ ced, those who were wea^r tnan the test, and on 
whan their sole and scanty source of sustenance, 
(debility, it should be,) the tripe dt roekt, produced 
the moei distressing eSects, began la f^ll altogether. 
On the aefond day, '' previous to setting out, the whde 
pwly ate die remains of their old shoes, aiid whatever 
scraps of leather they had, to strengthen their %■>- 
murai for the day's joumev.'* In the middle -of the 
march, however, two men dropped behind, ntterty fin- 
able to proceed, and perished. Dr. Richudson and 
Mr. Hood n6w proposed, that th^ tlMbosetvea ikoald 
halt at the first place that effered a suppiv of frtpe de 
iiiifti siiiT (In wiiiiil.'iiiil ihni Hiniaift MUletftB rest of 
Hh party. pMueedad, atad sent back assistance. The 
|Hui was adepMd, md ihoaa two gnstlatiMn renwiasd 
with Hepfanm, wh» »olHMmi«d to stop behind «laa. 
The amndon M>^ place sb tlw 7th of Oelobcr, 
while the* wwe yet 34 milet bom Fort Snw^rise. 
n nankliai oontinBed his jovmey with the ■«- 


ir of the patty, eoaaitfing dif awhl , . . 
beftre thne daya had elapsed, Mnr a than| iBcMi^ 
ens naned Uidsai, tm. Itoqtma, &il«d'iK theu atrasgth, 
and retvned to join Dr. {Udtaidaon and Mr. Hood. - 
On the eranhw of Ibe 11th, lk« Captain, with the 
Mhen, readwd the Foit, in an uUeriy ezhansud stale, 
htTiBg ttMsd DO food lev five days, with the single ex- 
septiDn of one manl of trrpie de rocke. Their feelinga 
may mare «hUt ta -eoneatved than dwcribed, when, 
on anMrin;, iHiaad of finding food and succour, and 
•very meant of cmIb re|ioee and leitt foe their wearied 
bodies^ ihey beheld "a pvfeetif deaofau* hnbitalion 1" 
"There wvs wo depmit rf ptewisiansy no trtce tA the 
Indians, ■» letter fnxn hir. Wcntnl, to prant out 


disappoiMHCBt, thay 
writing of Mr. Diik,J 


! in the hand- 
writing of Mr. Baakr'Mat^ that he had rwebed the 
hooM iwvdnysbitee, end tha< he had gone ia seajch 
nf the ladinna-la a diieMian whcrB.fne of the guide* 
tkooffal it lilNlf they vonld be, and- that hn^ would 
acnd relief the instant be imi them. . . 

- Roar days aftsfward^ a msesage antved frecn Mr. 
Bnak, wi&lheMWakcaatidiBg», thin ha Mas yet 


,_ , - -,r^- Fn^lu *BTr tn**" «, 

fc(fi(l^t end coUecting epise old shac«i acraf t of 
1mI:,m4 sUn#-wilh thii-t#V singed o^ s&t out hun- 
self in quest of the Indians ; but Dis strength was un- 
eoualiBthe task, and he relumed again to the house 
of misery and desolation on the following day. Near- 
•Jr tiywlBBj and gluraiiy n th * www passed in this 
^tiable conoMon ; during which, thef pert^ved their 
jrth gradually declining every d%. When once 
B, it was only with the gieatetf difficulty they 
c<wlj|ji»e ; and they had freqoently tb lift each other, 
'^nlv foiod was the bones and slfins t£ deer, that 
ten killed during their residence the [oteeeding 
iter. These soiry snbstitnte* for ^holes<nne nour- 
nt had been ' n^leet«d and cast «4ay in die 


1 e^cmess^ 


atab 


f which their dAilitaled : frames 
ind boiled 
dcd them- 
ir mouths 
ctnnpelled 
first fried, 
more pal- 


Wert he subject 

of tl -s, with a 

rfe/' „ tde other 

i9om. Immediately aAerwiMs, Dr. Richardson and 
'Hepburn eaiae^ each carryibg his bundle; but tbev 
were alone — none of their companions were with 
them. Captain Franklin was instantly seized with 
fearful i^jprehensions respecting his friend Hood, which 
were iuuped lately coofirmed by the Doctor's melan-i 
cboh coiBHiiiaication, that both thu genileman and 
Michel were dend : the detaiU were, aowftver, spared 
for the present. " We were ^ shocked," says Cap-. 
lain Franklin, "aibeholdiiw the etuaciaied cotmtenan- 
ces of the Doctor and Hwburn, as they strongly, evi- 
denced their estroHKly ttebilitated state The alter- 
ation in oiu upearaBce waa eaupUy dietrea«ij]g to 
them, for ainee the swellings had su^ided, we w«ie' 
lilde more than akin and bote. Tbe X>octor particn- 
lariy lenurked tbn aMnlehnl toM of our volcea, which 
he reqoested ne to mnke more cheeriuli if poeMhlCj un- 
conscions that his own partook of the aatos k^." 

At this motBont, Hepburn had succeeded in snooting' 
a partridge^ which was brought to the Itouse. " The 
DACtor tore out lbs. feathers, and haviog held it to the 
fire a few minutes, divided it into seren portiona. 
Bach' piece was ravanonsly devoured by my compan- 
ions, ai it WM the first monel of flesh aw of us had 
tasted (at thitty-sn« days, nqjaaa, in^deei^ t^ smalt 
grisly pwticlas wnich we found occMJdnaly adhering 
to the bouadid bonea may be termed fleah."^ 

Dr. Richardson now proceeded to give an account of . 
what had bdUlen hnn nnd his party aince the aepam- 
tion ; and inelancholy indeed was the tale whicn he 
had la nWe. On the first two d^s, they had sotbing 
whaierer K> eat ; on the evening of the third, Mich^ 
arrived, nod brought with bim a hare and a partridge, 
which esabled them to break their long fast. This in- 
dividual, it will be recollected, waa one of the four 
who had tumed back, and left CapUio Fraoldiuj for 
the pmiKue of KJoiniug Dr. Richardson and Mr. Hood. 
But he alone reached them; the other three were 
nevfi faevd of mote. On the llih, Michel was ab- 
sent I when be returned, he stated that he had been 
guued innn unsuccessful hunt afierdeer, yet that he 
bad &uud a wolf which had been killed by the stroke 
of a deer's hwn ; and had brooghi a part of it " We 
implkilly believed ibis story then," says Dr. Richaid- 
son, but afterwards became convinceq, from circum- 
stalices, the detail of which may be spared, that it 
mnfUbare beetf a poiiion of the body oiBelanger or 
FwipuiU," two of the un&rtunai# men. who had 
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tnmed back, and qflp Jf ^tfiv^l^boinf H wms strou^lf 
suspected, nad been nuudered by this Iroqaois. Ti|e 
cond act of thi«|yQ9Ji^ iliaw., became ^aily more gloomjy 
and alarming ; he ^bsnei^a, himself from the partr, 
refused either to h^iu or tp fetot^ 3^f)^ A^ .fijequentty 
threatened to leave the«a« Fooc Jwo4 .tiibs rapidly 
fading ; his stuteg^i was tmmkf gode;- lind the acu^e 
pain which the trip^ 4i rwite IjmntoMy caused 
whenever he ate it,.d^priv8d him o( even this their la|t 
resource against btarvation« They avoided speakiqg 
upon the sorrMdnbsv^tet of ihek hopelMa cijQndition ; 
their minds had «Mafed vrkh the slieai^h of the{c 
bodies, and they could no longer bear to contemplate i 
the horrors that surrounded them, *| StJTl,^ S§ays Dir. 
Richardson, " we wece calm, and resignect to our fate; 
not a murmur escaped u% and we .we«e puBctual and 
fervent in our addresses to the Supreme fieing." 

But an evefti soon occarr^d y^ieh efectually 
roused them, and caused a sudde.n eiertion of their re- 
maining powers! Michel was daily becoming mo^ 
sulky, and his unwillingness to assist the others f^t ^inre 
last amounted to positive vefbsal. . Mr. Hbod aA-^ iVJbilst 
tempted to remonstrate with him, bikt only excited, his <i|i)rertake dienft. 

anger. " It is no use hunting i there' are m aniinalf ;' ^h, ^^ were now left.dHBi,'fefc the first tim^ sinQe Mr 
you had better kill and eat me," was one of the answer^ lidl^s death, and' he fiequainted me irith several 
which he returned. Dr. Riehardsan m^d^Mr, Hood matefial circum^nces trhlch he had observed of 
had already promised that if he would hunt for foir Miob^Vs behaviour, and irttidi confirmed him in the 
days diligeimy, they would then allotr him tO' proceed ' . opinio^ IJIiit 4here was no safety for us except in his 


fdr the Miltf tif Aelr-pmem artei M^ ei ? and the 
jremainder ampliad.thsin'nidk aanty tnoiaek dvriog 
tlie joiniieywaMi fdllawad. Asihey advaneeid, the 
tt>ndact of MiciiaP became »pn •lanninqg and. ootra- 
geods than «vci^;' hia ill-nattire vmtod itself in dmt- 
terings of dMore iup^ aAd tbt«0l»v«n4 <^e impofient 
toBV of sapenkx-it^ m kuh 1m> mam msanmod^ wlien 
addmanig Dr. Rarhard«Dn,'"piMyy vkowcd tbatihe 
eonsidered bciih tfait>.gaadeoBan'and Hiptem to be 
within his power. The gloomy doBn<stiolir now 
fbic^d iMdf obiteivniitt^iialiK wcriaMntlenflm to 
deatrby iKm oa titt > int mpoiCBitttyi tiMt uttend* 
Thii neimd hstborfb abstained haat putlil^ his^inur' 
denms schanm nto ODacatioii, was to be atir ilnipwi to 
a natural regard for his own. safety,, which taught him 
that to despatch his intended victims while he yet 
^slatanee in sliding him to a place of 
to ensure his own destruction. Pro- 
jourtiey, ihey came in the aiflernoon 
jch there was ^dme tripe de jriche ; 
ted, and said diat b^ would gather it 
W€mt oUj^Ad that he woald soon 
''HeiM^ I," says iTr. Rwhard- 



to Fort Enterprise with Hepburn, who should be fur- 
nished with a leiU<ev./vom Captain Fnnkiifi,aicompas8, 
and instructions for perfonmng the joomey. . The 21st 
was the day appointed for the departott. On*the SOCli, 
they a^ain urged him to'^o a huhting, that 'be mishit, 
if possible, leave ihem some proyisipna befdjre- (Splitting , 
them; but he showed great, unwillingness to go but,' 
and lingered about the iie, under- the ppttenoe of clean- 
ing his gun. After tile moraiBg senriee^ had been 
read. Dr. Richardson wefnt out to gather tripe it rtxhe; 
Hepburn was employed in endeavouring .to prpvidie 
them a store of wkA. previous to bis ^epartve ; and 
Mr. Hood was left sitting by the iire^de ^before the 
tent, arguine with Michel. 

" A shortlhne after 1 went oul,^ says l>r. Richard^ 
son, *' I heard the report pf a gun, aoia about ;ien ipin- 
utes afterwards, Hepburn callecl tp me, in m, voice of 
great alarm^.lo come directly. When I arrived, I 
found poor Hood lyiqg Ufelesa %i the fire-side, a ball 
having apparently entered bis forehead. I was at first 
horror-struck witu the idea that, in a fit oj deapoadency , 
he had hurried himself into the presence of his Ai- 
naghly Judge-by an aet of his -enwa haad^ bnt the 
conduct of Michel socm gave' rise to other tboutflits, 
and excited suspicions, which w^re confirmed when, 
upon examining the body, I discoyered that the sh^t 
had entered the back part of the head, Und jmssed 
out at the forriiesd, and that the ntizsie of the gun had 
been applied sojcim fis tpaf<^ftm to the night-cap be- 
hind.'!—" Bicker9teih^8 , ClifigtitiiK &fe . Wft^; }jia^ 
open beside tbie bodvy a3 if it bad |aileQ from his 
hand, and it is probable that be was . readlnj^ it at the 
instant c(^ his deat.h.'' .Michel was immediately q^es- 
^io'Aed as to the mannec of the occurrence, biit^iiis 
answers w^re uns'atUfactpry in the extreme* He was 
still the strongest and the iSist armed of/tba Ufiee spr- 
viver3,,'and Tp?. Kicb^4stfn ^Jjred not, therefore, give 
open v^nt*tQ his j^uspjcions \ but the repeated avpwals 
oi' the tro^^uois .Chat (le was innocent, aiid his frequent 
protestations that ,h^ .Vas incapablle b( commuting 
6ucb,an act, too cWar^y betrayed a secret consciousness 
of '^ilt. ', The . body was removed into a clump of 
wifiqwsfii^iqd.tl^e tei^ and when the party haa,r^- 
tiirned fOi'the pre, the nin^ral sertice wi|s read ip ad- 
dition to^lbe evetilng prayers. 



Tfie^y'^Ng deterinftied to reniain nb' longer where 

tM^rWefe, Wit'fb'prbceed 3irect!y tp the fort A por* 

'#o6%f HU^^btifr^ robe which h^d beloi^ed to %• 

Hood ailbrded them an aceeptabb^meal ^ Doil^ sictti 


death, atld he qlTeied to be the instrument of it. I der 
terming, botrei^eT, as 1 was thoroughly coiiyinced of 
the necessUy -.ii^ -^ucb a^drdidftii act. to take ''the whole 
respotfaibilHyyapbii . mVWTf j) and imm^Mlely upon 
Mialiiel's 
ing him 

dnued t^eirmareh towards the Fort; and six wretched 
and weary d|iys did they drag along their famished 
bodies, before tKey could tfavers^ the short space that 
separated 'them' irom that spo^. At fe^tigth, on the eve- 
ning pf the 29th, they airiy^^d in sijght pf it; "and it 
is impossible," siys br. RiBhaWsfdn, T* to describe pur 
sensations, when.' on attaining^ the einftience that over- 
looks it, we beheld' the smoke issuing^ fH'om one of the 
chimneys." , . /• v.- - 

Such was the tt^^ical story that 1>r. Richardaon 
had tp telL on rejoining his unhappy companions in 
misery. But his sufferings #eire not at an end : he had, 
indeed, reached the Fort, but only tp find how fruit- 
less were ail: the hopes of relief which he had so 
secq^ely built upon' that event. The party now as- 
sembled consisted of six persons ; our three country- 
men and three Canadians. Scarcely two days had 
elapsed, when their number was reduced to four, by 
the death of two of the Canadians : and before the 
lapse of a weei^' the remainder werfe in such a state 
thai( they ^ppuld not have survived eight and forty 
hours longer ^ prptidentially; However, on the 7lh of 
November, the long' expert ed 'aid arrived, by the hands 
of three Indian^ whoni Mr. IBack bad sent with all 
possible expeditipa.a^ soon "as hie had reacted their 
encampment. "Di. RlchardsPh- and Hepburn had gone 
out to cut Wood,' leaving Captain l^'rliihklin occupied in 
endeavouring to didpel; the globtnV' 'apprehensions of 
approaching death 'vmieh disj^i6ted4he only Canadian* 
who tras now left Th^ had birflljr beeon their la- 
bour, when they were atna^ed at hearing me report of 
a musket. They t?ouhi scartehr believe that there was 
naH^'Oay Pne nien untii th^^ Tieiad; a akeot,' aad im- 
meidiately eapied tbre^ IndiOBa'clooo la tlie hoose. 
^AdaaK.and 1,"* says Captaia FraoUiiif '^hcMtd the 
laller aoiae, and I was feaiibl ihara* pait of the lioase 
had fation .tipim ose ^ my eompaaieiia, •» disaater 
whick had, in.lbet, Wen' tfaoi^giif jiot unMkriyv. My 
alarm wa^ only momealMpy : Dr. Richardson came in 
TO eoAdnmieale iw- jorOQ lintuMiaeneffi that relitf had 
apeiyad. ^. H».and myself Imnadlately addiaiaed 
tWksn«ataaik»Tkaotatf JIfnqr'te thii^dlrer. 
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TtLLAOB IN THE TALLET OF ADJBLOON. 
We halted at the koutc oT a CbmtiBn Arab at Ad- 

^10011 ; and as our- host Yakoobe, had come with as 
mi Curfr Injey thut "lar, the priest of the Tillage 
catled together all (he Christiana who were in the 
neighboDrhood to meet ua. It appeared thai at Curfr 
Injey there were only fooi Christiana amoog all its in- 
hatiitaiitt, at Anjerah ten, at.Ain-Jemh fifteen, and at 
thit place, AdjelooD, twenty. They have a small 
. KMun nere which is appropriated to worship), and on 
Sondaya and feast days they have the ocrosioiial visits 
of the otherr villa^en to add to their eoiigreg;alioo. 
There are aboiU 400 inhabitaota in each of (he three 
former Tillages, and 200 in thia, whi<^ howeTH mutt 
haTe b«ea once the largest plaee of the whole, judgtBC 
from the extent of the ruioed dwellings around it, and 
parlienlarly nn ita northern side. 

We left A^jelooo about ten o'clock, and aAei aa- 
cendiog a narrow ralley to the nvrthward, incluung 
easterly, entered into a fine forest of tijan trees, 
wher«, after an hour's jouroeyiD^ we paased OTSr a 
■pot covered with the Testi^a of foimer building, 
walls, and streets, ihou^hnow entirely overgrown with 


shrubs and trees. This^^wl is called by the peopit 
of the coaniry Bel-Eed-el-Tosh, or the cAuutry or otafl* 
of Joshua, probablv referring to thai leader a bidding 


of the coaniry Bel-led-el-Tosh, or the cAuut 

"'Joshua, probably referring to thai teade 

^le saa to sund stilt upon Gibenn, and the moon 
the Talley of Ajalt"» (J<wh. Jt. 12 ;) this valley of " Ad- 

Cloon," ai it is bow proftouoeed, through which we 
id cohm, and on the akirts of which the ruins spoken 
of ai« placed, being undoubtedly the same with the 
Tallw of AjaW named in life scri^turea.— ^ucHsf- 
hanH ^aveU among the Arab Tribet. 


boasamtlBgtkefjaMMter Lala rri CbbbI naar a 
■bte aBlM tka " Dasp Cht,'' bMiM of exlsaavdnai^ 
ainaBaions hwra baeB diaeoverad. Amcmg ihs auriosi- 
lia fMod H a hnsB KS feet In U»gtb, we«riiiM« M Rw. 
•BdaaaaaMugintkBCBOuiBfeMBBeatiheMtteDd aix-. 
^an iaakaa. AIm, a. loath ^wigfciug A 34 Ifaa. 

The Siat nnraMAWK ■»!■■< iMa pBUiibod ob 

Ite 87th of .H«v, 1576. Thla. ana the UrasML 
iTiw%whiahk|N*UiaAM«>»|MMM4iT- ' 


Imads Iha wva'a vnaa 


lad wban iha dsii LmntiiM waM 
Ataaita ib« Lybian Mrara^ 

In bitter l^ iha galtcT alara 
MB Maura at lb* aar. 

Wmm arvr clin^a bMaath the aUta 
Profon d bf ■laroT'a ekain, 

Ttia pravcTS of capiive oiilUana (Iml 
And ahall tb«r pt«td (n vain? 

ttall *Bn, of Gukpamrpoaaaa^di 
Bia lUlaw worn ealbrall 


Taatthwkiai yat not laipaid 


Bach tnminf sigh, neb bittn taar, 

Eaeli baaam'a tonoird boal, 
~ a black Bi 


the jiiiif mrat mml 


Tbaa Iretnble, tyrant nflhc day, 

And abaddar si thy doom , 
FarkiMW, vain nim, rtiy lit lia away 

la indirl ia tba lonb. 

TbU Homa lbs wreteked alava inplinw 


D- REMOVAL. 

nte ofBee of ibe Famfiy Htfnina is n 
Abb atraM, aaar Waiiam. 


oarrsa ifESBLB. 
The nagnetlcal aeedle so duly poised abool an kon- 
20Dtal axis, that, besides Its direction towards ike pole, 
li will ^*]Br* V^^t to a detannined dtytca below iha 
hori^oB. The dippiag needla was inTented by Robrrt 
NiMBiaB, a compass maker at RatcliSe, about the rear 
1580, and arose, aceordtDg to ku own aeeoont of Ike 
nutter, from the followiBg circmnataMe : — It w«a hia 
enatom to flnisb and hang Iha needlea of kta eoiqpaases 
befm ke touched tkem, and he alwajs fiMBd, after the 
tonch, the north point would dip or decline downward, 
pointng in a direction under om horiioB : so that Ib 
balance the needle again, he waa alwa^a fimed to prt 
a piece of wax on ine south tstA, a* a coontonnue. 
After hariag obaerred diis efcct fiaqieBily, ke was ai 
leOftkled lOmaiklheqnauiiqr oftkcdipior tomBasm* 
tke grealeat angle wkiek tke dik wonld make witk tka 
hoijzon i he found at London it waa 71" W, bat bf 
nhMBilent eiparimeata the d^ ia foaB4 to dccnuB 
aboat 1' f fveiy yaar. 


SECTION V 


HISTORY. 


CHALDEA. 


Next to China, Chaldea may be considered as enti- 
tled to the precedence in the history of nations. It 
was here, as we have seen, that, to say the least, the 
pfincipal portion of the more immediate descendants 
of Noah nzed their abode before the Dispersion. It 
was here that the famed Babel was erectea, and mon- 
archy began. Here it was that the mighty Nimrod 
figured, by fouDdiniB[ the first Post-diluvian cities, and 
oiganizing an empu'e which uliimately became, and 
continued for a season, the mistress of the world. Well 
may this country, then, claim priority, on the historic 
|Mige, to all others, with the single exception already 
made. 

In the ease of Chaldea, we. are able to trace its his- 
tory, in the clearest manner, to its origin. It is not. like 
that of some countries, enveloped in the mists of table. 
We are made acquainted with its first inhabitants, its 
first monarch, and its earliest events ; which fumisn us 
a clue to its entire history, and to that of many other 
nations. Strike from the annals of the world the in- 
fantile period of Chaldean history, and you break a 
most important link in the great historical chain of na- 
tions, and involve the story of our race in the utmost 
confusion conceivable. The historian may therefore 
well con^tulate himself, that he is so thoroughly fur- 
nished with the materials necessary to the clear eluci- 
dation of so important a period. 

Babylon, the capital ol Chaldea, was originally de- 
nominated Babel. And it is observable, that it was 
not a tower alone, but a city also, which men built 
prior to the Confusion. '' Go to," said they, *^ let us 
build as a city and a tower whose top may reach unto 
heaven." Gen. xi. 4. This city, we say, which was 
afterwards denominated Babylon, was at first called 
Babel. 

After the Dispersion, it would seem that Nimrod, 
extending his views of empire beyond the limits of this 
city, founded three other cities, viz. Erech, Accad, and 
Calneh, all in the land of Shinar ; which cities, it is 
supposed, he governed by deputies. Cush, his father, 
is thought to have been deputy or governor at Erech.^ 
Ninurod's empire probably extended no further than the 
province of Babylonia. According to some, he com- 
menced his reign A. M. 1758, but we are inclined to 
think it was not so early ; for this is fifty years ear- 
lier than there is good reason for believing that the 
building of Babel began. AUowinj^, therefore, that his 
empire commenced with the founding of BabeL it was 
not, according to the calculation just made, till A. M. 
1807. The aigumeat for an earlier date derived from 
the circumstance that Peleg, who received his name 
from the fact that in his days the earth was divided, 
was bom in 1757, will appear of very little^ weight 
when it is considered, that various indiriduals in olden 
times received their names in allusion to events future 
at the time of their birth. Noah is an example of the 
Kind. Indeed, in the yery case of Peleg himself, we 
are led to the conclusion that he was naned on the 
same consideration. In his dkiyt, not at A;t hirihf 
was the earth divided. 

* 

• H]Fde> B«l. vet. Pers. p. 40* 
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Nimrod is supposed to hare died A.M. 1905. If^ 
therefore, it be amnitted that his kingdom began A. M. 
1807) his reign amounted to ninety-ei^ht years. On 
the other supposition, he must have reigned one hun- 
dred and forty-eight years. 

Some writers make Belus and Nimrod the same$ 
while others make them difierent individuals, and say 
that Belus was Nimrod 's successor. Belus, like NiiOr 
rod, seems to have been selected by the people as their 
sovereign on account of his pre-eminent talents. Ac** 
cording to Plinv, he was the inventor of the Chaldean 
astronomy.'*' lie was of a studious turn, and sought 
the intellectual improvement of his people. He is said 
to have reigned sixty years, and to have died, A. M. 
1966. 

Sometime after the death of Belus, Ninus, the king 
of Assyria, invaded Babylonia, and deposed its mon* 
arch, Nabonitts, thereby rendering it a mere province 
of the Aseyrian empirej thus merging the two king*- 
doras in one. 

Before we proceed further, we will turn our attention 
to 

ASSYRIA. 

The founder of this empire, as we have heretofore 
seen, was Asshur, a son of Shem, who emigrated from 
Babylonia for that purpose. He pursued a course very 
similar to that of Nimrod in establishing his empire. 
First he built Nineveh, the capital. Then he built 
three other cities, yiz. Kchoboth, Resen. and Calah ; 
governing them no doubt by deputies, aner the man- 
ner of Nimrod. He is supposed by some to have died 
about the same time as Nimrod^ though we cannot con- 
ceive how this supposition can be reconciled with the 
date of the events of those times, unless Belus and 
Nimrod were the same. 

The successor of Asshur was Ninus^ the conqueror 
of Babylonia, whom we mentioned a little back. He 
was possessed of an ambitious spirit, and was the first 
warrior and conqueror noted on tne historic pagc.t His 
first conquest was that of Babylonia, his mother coun- 
try, whence emigrated the first settlers of Assyria. 
This conquest he easily effected, the Babylonian t hav- 
ing till then been occupied in cultivating the arts of 
peace. Diodorus Sicufus} makes particular mention 
of this conquest " Ninus, the king or Assyria," says he, 
" assisted by a king of the Arabians, invaded the Baby- 
lonians witn a powerful army. The present Babylon 
was not then built, but there were in the country of 
Babylonia other cities of figure. He easily reduced 
these his neighbours, who had no sreat skill in war, 
and laid them under tribute.^ And thus, about 120 
years after the foundins of the Assyrian colonv by As- 
shur, they became suflSciently powerful to sundue the 
land of their ancestors. 

The success of Ninus in bis first attempt inspired 
him with increased confidence in his own strength, 
and prompted him onward to more extensive conquests. 
In a few years, he overran many of the infant states 
of Asia. The subjugation of one nation led him on to 
that of another ; and thus went he on from conquest 
to conquest, till he reached the far distant regions of 
Bactria, the country where we have supposed those 
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who x«muned with No«h ilrtt to htre settled, and 
which, as might be expected from this circumstance, 
was more populous and formidable than those coun- 
tries which were settled subsequently, and whieh Ni- 
nus had preriously OTercome. Here he met with 
serious opposition — far more so than he had before 
realized. After several ineffectual attempts upon the 
capital, he at length, by means of the contrivance and 
conduct of Semiramis^ wife of Menon, a captain in his 
army, succeeded in its capture. Charms with her 
brayery and skill, he took net from her husband, and 
made her his queen, offering him his own daughter in 
her stead. According to others, the hudband ctf Semi- 
Ttmis destroyed himself, from fear or jealousy of Ninus, 
'before the latter married her. By Demiiamis, Ninus 
had a son named Ninyas. Ninus reigned 52 years, 
and is computed to have died A. M. 2017. 

On the death of Ninus, Semiramis assumed the reins 
of fforemment. She remored the seat of empire to 
Babylon, which now again became the chief ot cities, 
and the capital of the world. This city she strength- 
ened, enlarged, and embellished at a vast expense. It 
is asserted that in making these improvements, she 
employed the labours of 2,000,000 men — a number, 
however, altogether incredible, considering the early 
period in which she lived, and the paucity of mankind 
m those days. And yet when we consider her mat 
resources ; when we renect that nations were suoser- 
Tient to her beck, and that she strayed the sceptre of a 
large portion of the inhabited eaith ; we are Led at 
ODce to the conclusion, that she had a vast multitude 
employed in the work under consideration. 

Having comnleted this magnificent Undertaking, and 
rendered Babvlon, at this eady period, the "glory of 
kingdoms," sne raised a powecful army, and after 
making some minor conquests, proceeded to the East, 
for the purpose of completing what her husband haa 
begun — the subjugation of that part of the world. But 
contrary to her expectations, she found the people in 
that quarter too powerful for ner arms ; and after a lonff 
and disastrous war, she was compelled to relinauisn 
her enterprise, and to witness the prostration of all her 
high hopes In the dust. Some authors assert that she 
was slain on the banks of the Indus ; but according to 
others, she returned in disgrace to Babvlon, and re- 
signed her crown to her son Ninyas, aiter a reign of 
42 yeaxs ; shortly after which she oied.* 

Ninyas her successor was very unlike his parents. 
He inuul^ed in no ambitious schemes of conquest, bat 
devoted ms attention to the welfare of his people, and 
to the protoer regulation of the^ extensive empire whose 
destinies he was called to wield. It was on account 
of this pacific temperament of Ninyas, that some histo- 
rians have stigmatized him with effeminacy and imbe- 
cility. But well had it been for mankina, had there 
been more of such effeminacj and imbecility, and less 
of turbulence and ambition, in the management of the 
political concerns of nations. 


MYTHOLOGY. 


THG KUSES. 

(Concluded.) 

"Bahusius, a modem poet, has comprised the names 
of all the muses in a distich ; that is, he has made 
nine Muses stand, which is something strange, but 
upon eleven feet. Perhaps you will remember their 
names better, when they are thus joined together in 
iwro verses : 

Calliope, Polvmnsia, EnHa, CUo^ stoie Thalia, 
Melpomene^ Euterpe, TerpaichoM, IJraoia. 

*' The most remarkable of the names which are 
common to them all are : Helicontde, or Heliconiades, 
froiu the mouataiD Helicon, in Boeotia. Parna^side3, 
firom the mountain Pamaasus, in Phooisi whiek has 

• Olodonis Sicidua, lib. fi. 


two heads, where If any person slept, he presently be- 
came a poet It was anciently called Lamassus, from 
Lamace, the ark of Deucalion, which rested here, and 
was named Parnassus after the flood, from an inhab- 
itant of this mountain, so called. Citherides, or Cith- 
eriades, from the mountain Citheron, where they dwelt. 
Aottides, from the country Aonia. rierides, or Pieri«, 
from the mountain Pierus, or Pieria, in Thrace ; or 
from the daughters of Pierius and Annippe, who daring 
contend with the Muses were changed into pies. Pe- 
gasides and Hippocrenides, from the famous fouu" 
tain Helicon, which by the Greeks is called Hippo- 
crene. and by the Latins, Caballinus, both which words 
signify the horse's fountain : it was also named Pega- 
sus, tne winged horse, which, by striking a stone in 
this place with his foot, opened the fountain, and the 
waters became vocal. Aganippides, or AganippesB, 
from the fountain Castalius, at the foot of Parnassus. 
" Some write, that there were but three in the begin*-' 
ning; because sound, out of which all singing is 
formed, is naturally three-fold; either made by the 
voice alone, or by blowing, as in pipes, or by stuking, 
as in citherns or drums. Or it may be, because there 
are three tones of the voice or other instruments, the 
bass, the tenor, and the treble. Or lastly, because all 
the sciences are distributed into three generial parts, 
philosophy, rhetoric, and mathematics ; and each of 
these i>arts is subdivided into three other parts ; philo- 
sophy into logic, ethics, and phvsics ; rhetoric into the 
demonstrative, deliberative, and judicial kind ; mathe- 
matics into music, geometry, and arithmiJlic : and 
hence it came to pass, that tney reclroned not only 
Three Muses^ but Nine. 

^ Others ^ye a different reason why they are Nine. 
When the citizens of Sicyon appointed three skilful 
artificers to make the statues of the Three Muses, pro- 
mising to choose those three statues out of the nine 
which they lik^d best, they were all so well made that 
they could not tell which to prefer; so that they 
bcm^ht them all, and placed them in the temples ; and 
Hesiod afterwards assigned to them the names men- 
tioned above. 

" Some affirm that they were virgins, and others 
deny it, who reckon up their children. Let no person, 
however, despise the Muses, unless he design to bring 
destruction upon himself by the example of Thamyras 
or Tham^rris ; who, being conceited of his beauty and 
skill in singing, i>resumed to challenge the Muses to 
sing, upon conaition that if he was overcome, they 
should punish him as they pleased. And aiter he was 
overcome, he was>deprived at onoe both of his harp 
and his eyes." 

THE GRACES. 

" The Graces were three beautiful females, dau^ters 
of Venus, and often attendant upon her. They were 
supposed to be beautiful and amiable, and to represent 
the sweetness, civility, and purity wnich are proper to 
delicate, elegant, and accomplished persons; 

'* The names of the Graces were Algaia, Thalia, and 
Euphrosyne ; they are usually represented in a group, 
naked and adorned with flowers on their heads. The 
OracM^ properly Charities or Yirtues, were represent- 
ed hand in hand, to show that virtues, though different, 
belouff to each other, and they are not found single but 
united. They were beautiful, to signUy that kind af- 
fections and eood actions are pleasing and winning. 
They were exhibited unadorned and unclothed, because 
gentleness of manners and kindness of heart are suffi- 
cient without disguise or art to gain good will. 

Some assert that they were the daughters of Jupiter 
and Eurynome or Eunomia, the daughter of Oceanus. 
Antimachus says they were bom of Sol and Mglti, 
Others think they were daughters of Eteocles, and 
were therefore called Eteocleas. Their three names, 
as individuals, viz. Aglaia, Thalia, and Euphrosyne, 
signify respecttvely, the Shining, ^e Flourishing, the 
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GS«y. BMid«s these, t]i0v had other names. They 
were ancienlly represented dressed } and the practice 
of represeptiog them naked finally obtained on the 
consideration, that the true graces are the workman- 
ship ot* nature, and are not derived from the ornaments 
of ait. 


THE NORTH-WEBT PASSAGE. 

CAPTAIN FRANKLIN'S SECOND JOtTRNET. 

Althoagh Captains Pany and Franklin both left 
England with their respectiTe expeditions about the 
same period in the vear 1819, yet the former of these 
gentlemen returnea considerably the earlier, and had 
already been cone nearly eighteen months on a second 
enterprise, when the other arrived from the first. 
Scarcely a year had, howerer, elapsed before Captain 
Parry returned, in the autumn of 1823, from this 
second voyage, in which he had yainiy endeavoured to 
penetrate the icy channel named the strait of the Fu- 
XV and Hecla. Towards the close of the same year, 
tne Grovemment made known its intention of sending 
that active navigator to engage in a third attempt ; 
and then Captain Franklin laid before them a plan for 
another co-operative expedition over land to t e shores , 
of the Polar Sea, for the conduct of which he offered 
his own services. The proposal was accepted, and 
every arrangement made tor carrying it into immediate 
effect Dr. Richardson solicitea permission again to 
accompany his friend, which was readily accorded; 
and the party was completed by the appointment of 
their old feuow-traveller, Lieutenant Back, with Mr. 
Kendall, Mr. Drummond as assistant botanist, and 
four marines. Captain Franklin was directed, by his 
instructions, to winter at the Great Be^ Lake, and 
thence proceed, in the following spring, down the 
Mackenzie River, (which was exploied by .the travel- 
ler of that name in 1789.) On reaching its mouth, 
the expedition was to separate into two parties ; the 
one to trace the coast to the westward, and the other 
to survey it to the eastward, as far as the Coppermin 
River. 

The necessary boats and stores were forwarded in 
the summer of 18S4 to York Factory, and thence des- 
patched by the ordinary river-navi^tion towards the 
Great Bear Lake. The oifieers left England early in 
] 825, and pioceedins; by the more circuitous but more 
convenient route of New York and Canada through 
iw Lake Huron, overtook the boats on the Methye River 
in the summer of the same year. By the 5th of Au- 

gust, the wholenarty had reached the Great Bear Lake 
Liver, which &WS from the lake of that name into 
the Mackenzie River; and on its banks Captain 
Franklin resolved to take up his winter-quarters. 
They quickly began to build a habitation and store, 
which they afterwards named from their respectea 
commander ; and while the most skilful were thus en- 
caged, he himseVf proceeded down the Great Bear 
Lake and Mackenzie Rivers, in order to take a view 
of the Polar Sea, and obtain information which wduld 
probably serve to guide in some degree his operations 
the foilowinff year. In this excursion he was eminent- 
ly successful; and he rejoined his companions on the 
5th of September. 

The winter was passed in the u?ual manner ; and 
with the Return of spring the party' began to prepare 
for their expedition. On the 2§th of June they quitted 
Fort Franklin, descended the Mackenzie, and, on the 
4th of July, separated into the two branches which 
were to pursue different directions, following the two 
channels into which the stream here divided. Captain 
Franklin conducted the western party, and Dr. Rich- 1 
ardson the eastern. The former nad scarcely reached 
the sea, when they fell in with a large number of Es- 
quimaux, with whom, but for their own forbearance, 
they would have been involved in a bloody, and per* 


haps iktal encounter. Hanng extricated themselves 
from this imminent peril, they continued their course, 

Sreatly impeded, however, by the unfavourable state of 
le atmosphere. The low and swampy tsnd that here 
extends between the northern termination of the rocky 
mountains and the sea coast, seems to be productive of 
a constant fog, frequently so dense as to contract the 
range of view to within a few yards. Nevertheless, 
by the 16th of August they had succeeded in reachini^ 
the half-way point between Mackenzie River ana 
Icy Cape, Tthe furthest point to which the horth-west- 
em coast or America had been traced fibm Behring's 
Strait;) but the symptoms of approaching winter 
here became so unequivocal, that they were compelled 
to return, though with ^reat reluctance. tJnfbrtunate- 
ly. Captain Franklin did not know that at this mo- 
ment the barge of the ship^ which had been sent to 
await his arrival in Behnng's Strait, was actualh' 
within 160 miles of th^ spot which he had himseu 
reached ; had he known it, '^ no difficulties, dangers, or 
discouraging circumstances," to use his own extirer- 
sion, would have prevailed on him to return. Under 
the existing circumstances he was obliged to do so, 
and, on the 21st of September, this western expedi- 
tion reached Fort Franklin, where they found the 
eastern branch returned before them. 

The navigation which Dr. Richardson had to per- 
form was almost wholly unobstructed; and between 
the 4th of July and the 8th of August, he succeeded 
in accomplishing the coast voyage of 902 miles, be- 
tween the mouths of the Mackenzie and Co]^rmine 
Rivers. He returned with his party to Fort Franklin 
on the 1st of September, and, after a lapse of nearly 
three weeks, was joined bv the western branch, as we 
have before related. In tne following year, the two 
parties set out in company for England, which they 
reached in the autumn of 1827. 

This second expedition of Captain Franklin, though 
destitute of that tragic interest which his first excited, 
may hf9 regarded as more important in its geographical 
results. The 6k degrees of longitude, for which die 
northern shores of America had been explored in the 
former enterprise, were now extended to a' line ex- 
ceeding 301 aej^s in len^, and approaching on the 
one side to within 160 miles of the extreme known 
north-western point of that continent, and on the other 
to within 400 miles of the supposed extreme north 
eastern point 

VOYAGE OF CAPTAIN BEECHEY. 

When the simultaneous expeditions of Captains 
Parry and Franklin were undertaken in 1824, it ap- 
peared to' those with whom they originated, to be al- 
most impossible that either of tnem, even in the event 
of success, could reach the open sea in Behring's 
Strait, without being nearly, if not wholly, exhausted 
of resources and provisions, and it was quite certain 
that Captain Franxlin's party would be entirely desti- 
tute of the means of conveyance to Europe. Accord- 
ingly, to obviate these anticipated difficulties, His Ma- 
jesty's Government determined upon sending a ship to 
that spot, to await the arrival of the two expeditions. 
The Blotsom sloop was selected for this purpose,- and 
the command of her ^ven to Captain F. W. Beechey, 
who had already distinguished hunself in the preceed- 
ing northern voyages. Before the dei arture of Captain 
Franklin^ he arranged with Captain Beechey the plan 
of their joint operations. Kotzebue Inlet was agreed 
upon as the place of rendezvous, where Captain Beech- 
ey was to remain during the summer months of 1826 
and 1827. 

The Blossom sailed from England on May 10th, 
1825 ; and passing Behring's Strait, entered Kotzebue 
Sound early in the morning of the 22nd of September 
The land was much obscured by a thick fo^, which, 
however, cleared off soon afterwards, and discoverea 
to their astonished view a deep inlet in the northern 
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■liore. that hid escaped the ob»erTHtion of Captain Kot- 
zcbu?. Capiain Beeuhey named il HotKam Inlet, and 


e of rendezvous. Theunfavour- 


}and, E)ie appuialed y\i 

able slate of the wiad prevented him from advancing 
fi>r nearly two days. Dining his detention, a parlv of 
.1.. — ..„.., approached the ship, in their Daiaars, 


.,.,..5..,s »ilh ihera various articles of skin and fiah, 
n-tiich lliey were desirous of changing for other coin- 
niudiiies. The baidars are a species of boat, similar 
in coastruccion to the Eiquimatii oomiaks (or ^oman 
hoaij) of Hudson's Bay. " They consist," says Cop- 
lain Btrech«;, " of a frame made from drift 'wood, cov- 
ered with the skins of walrusses strained over it, and 
are capable of being tightened at any time by a laciogf 
on the inside of the gunwale ; the frame and benches 
for the rowers are fastened with thongs, by which the 
b<Mt is rendered both light and pliable ; the shin, when 
(oaked with water, id transtnceDl ; and a stranger 

E lacing his foot UpOD the Aai yielding surface at the 
oliuni of the boat, faaciw it a frail security ; but it is 
Tery safe and diuable, especially when kept well 


greased." Each at these boats now contained imta 
ten to thirteen men, wbo all exhibited The' costim, 
which was afierwaids found to be general along this 
part of the American coast, of wearing omaments in 
their under lip. These consisted of pieces of ivory, 
stone, or glass, formed with a double head, like a 
sleeve-button, one part of which is thrust through a 
hole bored in the under lip. The incision is made 
when about the age of puberty, and i^ at first about 
the size of a ^uill ; as they grow older, the natives en- 
large the orifice, and increase the size of the or- 
nament accordingly, that it m»y hold its place. la 
adults, this orifice is about half an inch in diameier, 
and will, if required, distend to three qtiarten of an 

The people themselves possessed all the ehajBcter- 
istic features of the Esquimaux ;-> la t^, fat, round 
faces, high cheek bones, small hazel- eyes, eyebrows 
slanting like the Chinese, and wide mombs. The en- 
graving of them below is from Captain Beechey. 
They were strictly hoaest ; and in this respect offer 
rather a contrast lo others of theiriace, whoia Captain 
Beechey subsequently visited. 


WEffTERN ESamHACX OF HOTHAM INLET, IN THEIK BAIDARS. 


Red and blae beads, battooi, kttives, and. hatchets, 
were in general request, knd readily induced them lo 
veil tiK'if ordinary commodities ; but Cawae, as they 
called uor tobacco, was the great object of the men's 
desires, and an ofler of this mode ihem part with even 
their bows and arrows, which they had refused to bai- 
ter for the usual articles of exchange. Their habits 
seemed to be very filthy ; but they were hospitable, 
though afler their own fashion. Whenever Captain 
Beeclicy visited them, he was received in the most 
friendly manner; and frequently, to use his own ex- 
pression, " underwent the full delights of an Es^ui- 
maux salutation." A contact of noses, or a smoothing 
of the visiters' faces with hands^ whicn had been pre- 
viouily licked and applied to their own, was the usual 
mode of reception ; and sometimes, as a most especial 
mjfk ufre^rd, a warm embrace and hug supplied the 
place of this less distinguished favour. The choicest 
delicacies which their means could afford, were thea 
offered; but the guests, with a squeamiibnes! that ex- 
cited at once the surprise and ridicule of their less 
scrupuljus hosts, could never be prevailed upon to ac- 
cept the dainty fare. Bowls of bbbbcr and walrus 
flesh, dishes of^ whortleberries mashed up wiih .'~orrel 
jind rancid train-oil, were left unrouche'J ijy our fasti- 
dious countrymen ; the entrails of a Cat seal, and a 


bowl ot coagulated blond, shared a similar ftte ; and 
even "the raw flesh of the narwhal, nicety cut into 
lumps, wifh an equal distribution of black and white 
fat," displayed its tempting charms in vain. One ^n- 
tleraan only, and he to oblige the Captain, venltireil to 
taste one of the motley mixtures, but at the expense of 
his appetite for the rest of the day. 

It was not til! the momin? of the S5th of July, that 
Captain Beechey reached Chamisso Island, onlv five 
days later than had been agreed upon bv Captain li'rank- 
lin and himself No traces of the latter gentlemen 
were yet to be seen ; and Captain Beechey therefore 
proceeded, according to the arrangement, to survey the 
coast further to the northward, towards the Arctic Pi*n. 
At the same time, in order thai Captain Franklin inishi 
not want provisions, in the event of ! is milling the 
ship along the coast, and arrivin:; at the island in her 
absence, a tichi barrel of flour wns buried in the tno^t 
unfrequenleil spot in h% vicinilj, and directions for 
finding it were deposited in a bottle, to which attentiou 
was directed by writing upon the cliffs with irhite 
paini. By the middle of August he reached Ii-^y Cape, 
where he found the sea quite open, end felt the great- 
est doiire lo advance. His instructions were, however, 
po'iiiive, to avoid the chance of being beset with his 
ship in the ice; and he was obliged therefore to cod- 
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leat UmadT irith 4nMtclilaBtbe bam to [maeente 
tke Anther starch, while ke reinnied to Kotzeboe Sound. 
The barge proceMing to tke nonh-eastward succeeded 
in eii^Ming the line of the eoaM n fai «■ point Bai- 
nw, 186 miles beyond Icf Cape ; and the crew har- 
ing erected a poet for Ci^itain Fnnkliu retmned to 
the ship. 

Captain Beeuhey rentfincd within the Blotaom at 
Chamisso Island, occupied in aDrveving the coast and 
harboon of Sotxabne Sound, nmtil the approach of 
winter rendered it necemair for hija to hasten bis de-. 
puture. During hia stay, he made serenl excuraions, 
and procured manr interwting fossil rnnains. He 
h*d also an qppomaaxy of remuking the habits and 
pccnliaritiee en the natiTes, or western Esquimaux, ae 
they ate called, in contradistinc6Dn to tbisir eastern 
brethren. Their deserted huts were frequently found 
in many places, and traces of a recent resideikee wese 
often nsiDle. He paittcularly notices their burial- 
places, and the mode which they have of disposine of 
their dead. The corpse is deposited, with the head to 
the westward, in a sort ofcotfin formed of loose planks, 
and placed upon splatfomi of drift- wood, which is some- 
times raised to the height of two feel. A double tent 
(rf spars of drift-wood, put tc^ther closely, is erected 
over this as s covering to secure the body from the de- 
predstions of foxes and wolres : but the rapacity of 
those animals succeeds before loi^; in breaking through 
this feeble protection. The body is generally dressed 
in a frock made of eider-duck skins, and covered with 
hides of deer or sea-hwse. The coffin and planks ate 
aoiDCtiiBes omitted, nnd the corpse then teats shnply 
on ifae dri(^-wood. Wc give on the opposite column a 
representation of one of these graves. 

Th3 Bloisom qoilted the sound on the 14th gf Octo- 
ber, and having repassed BeUring's Strait, stood to the 
southward, anS reached the harbour of Francisco, in 
Cslifornia, on the eisfhth of November. Here Captain 
Beechey fasd intended to recruit hit supplies ) but tke 
inadeqiiaey of the means which it aSbrded compelled 
him to proceed Orstto the Sandwich Islands, and thence 


ble him to |Hoeecote the voyage. The ship left Uaou . 
on the 30tk of Anril, 188T,> and afta Tiaiting the great 
Loo Choo, pusaed through Beliring*B Strait, »nd reach- . 
ed the rmdezrons this time by the Sth of Angnst ) alili 
there wna no trace of Pauklin, aad they accordingly 
stood forward to the northward. The unfavooiahle 
stage-of the ice prevented them from pioceediuK to fal 
as they had soae the fonner year ; and after Ae loss 
of their bargCj and a narrow escape of wreck on the 
IMTtof the ship, they were compoHed, by the early set- 
ting in of the winter,'to take a final leave of the Polar 
Sea, and retrace their coorsc to England, which they 
reached on the Sth of September, 18&, after an absence 
of three yean and a half, and a voyage of 73,000 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


'■After the elephant, 

erful of alt quadrupeds. Ht 
lengtlt, from the cxtremily of the 
cr tcvi'n feet in height ; and the 


THE RHINOCEROS. 
Rhinoceros is the most pow- I body is very nearly equal to his length ; he is therefore 


It twelve feet in like the elephant in bulk; and if he appears much 
lo the tail ; sis smaller, it is because his lep are much shorter m yto- 
mfcrence of hi* | portion to those of the cli-phant; but he diBen widtly 
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hmA ilwl MMMWt a&fBMd, im hk mwtmal Jbodllies, 
and hi» iateilifeKkee ; having reoMTtd lion Naturte 
merelv what she mats m commoii to all aninials ; de- 
priveii or all hSmg in the skin, liaWn^ no oiyan 
aaaw^'ing the piupoie of hands, nor distioet for the 
sense «if feeling, ne has nothing instead of a tivnk 
but a moveable upper lip, in whieh centtes aU his dex- 
terity. He is superior to other anunals only in 
strength, size, and the offensiTe weapon whush he car- 
ries ttp<m his nose, and which is pecmiar to bun. This 
weapon is ^ very hard horn, solid throughout, and 
placed more advantageously than the horns of ru- 
minating animals; these only inrotect the superior 
ports of the head and neck, whilst the horn of the 
Khtnoceros defends all the Oibterior parts of the snout, 
and preserves the muzzle, the month, and the iaee 
from insult ; so that the tiger attacks more readily the 
Elephant, in seizing his trunlL than the Rhinoce- 
ros, which he cannot attack in front without running 
the danger of being killed) for the body and limbs are 
covered with an impenetrable skin ; and this animal 
fears neither the claws of the tiger nor the lion, nor 
even the fire and weapons of the. huntsman ; his skin 
is a dark leather, of the seme colour, but thicker and 
harder than that of liie elephant ; he does not feel the 
sting of flies ; he cannot contract his skin ; it is only 
folded bv large wrinkles on the neck, the shoulders, 
and the buttocks, to facilitate the motions of the legs, 
which are massive, and terminate in larffe feet, armed 
with' three great claws. The skin of tne two-homed 
Rhinoceros is much more easilv penetrable than that 
of the single^horned. He has me head lar^i in pro- 
portion thAU the elephant, but the eyes still smaller, 
which he never opens entirely, and they are so situatea 
that the animal can see only what is in a direct line 
before him. The upper jaw projects above the lower, 
and the upper lip has a motion^ and ihay be lengthenea 
six or seven inches ; it is terminated by a sharp edge, 
which enables this animal, with more facility than 
other quadrupeds, to gather branches and grass, and 
to divide them into handftils, as the elephant does with 
his trunk. This muscular and flexible lip is a sort of 
trunk very incomplete, but which is equally calculated 
for strength and dexterity. Instead of those long 
ivory teeth which form the tusks of the elephant, the 
Rhinoceros has his powerful horn, and two strong in- 
cisive teeth in each jaw. These incisive teeth, which 
the elephant has not, m placed at a ^at distance 
from each other in the jaws of the Rhinoceros. He^ 
has, besides these, twenty- four smaller teeth, six on 
each side of each jaw. His ears are always erect ; 
they are, for the forin, like those of a ho^, only they 
are larger in proportion to his body ; they are the only 
'^liry parts ot k. The end of the tail is like that of 
tne elephant, furnished with a tuft of large bristles, 
very hard and very solid. ^ Huge and seemingly un- 
wieldy as the Rhinoceros is, he has the power or run- 
ning with \\y great swiftness. 

The Rhinoceros which arrived in London in 1739 
had been sent from Bengal. Although he was young, 
(b. jiinbut two years old,) the expenses of liis food 
and his voyage amounted to near one thousand {founds 
ste^lin^; he was fed with rice, sugar, and hay. They 
gave him daily seven pounds of rice, mixed with three 
pounds of sugar ; which they divided into three parts. 
He had also a great quantity of hay and ^een grass, 
to which he gave the preference. His drmk was no- 
ting but water, of which he drank a great quantity at 
once. He was of a ouiet disposition, and let his man- 
ager touch kim on all the parts of his body. He grew 
unruly when. he Was struck or was hungry; and in 
both cases he could not be appeased without givinff 
him something to eat. When he was an^, he leaped 
forward with impetuosity to a great height, beatmg 
furiously the walls with ois head ; trhich he did with 
a prodigious quickness, notwithstanding his heavy 
appearance. 


(( Thb IBUiwMirot ivW 1m fiuii iwe yvMi old 
not ttueh higher than a youttg-eow who has not yet 
home young; but his body was very long, aad very 
tkiek. The loagne of this young Rhinoceros was soft, 
like that of a catt; hie €fe9 aad no vivacity ; they weie 
hkb those of a hog in fona, and weie placed veiy low; 
that is, nearer the opening of the nostrils. 

^Mr. Parsons says, chat he has observed a wvrf par- 
tioular quality in this animal ; he hearkened with a sort 
of cofttinnal attentton to any noise ; ^so that, if he was 
even sleepy, employed in eating, or m satisfying other 
wgent wants, he started instanuy, raised up his head, 
and gave attention till the noiee had eeased. 

'^ It is certain that some Rhinoeeroees have but one 
horn on the nose, and others two. In the two-horaed 
RMttoceros, one ofthe hoins is smaller than the other, 
and is situated above it When the animal is qniee- 
eent these horns are loose, but ihey become fixed when 
it is irritated. There are single horns of three feet 
and a half, and perhaps of more than four feet in 
length. Commonly, these horns are brown, or olive 
colour; yet some are gray, and even white. They 
have only a small concaviw, in form of a cup^ at their 
basis, by which they are fastened to the skin of the 
nose ; tne remaining part of the hcurn is solid, and very 
hard. It is with this weiqton that the Rhinoceros is 
said to attaek, and sometimes to wound mortally, the 
laigest elephants, whose long lega give to the Khino' 
eeros, who has tnem much shorter, an opportunity of 
striking them with his bom under tne belly, where the 
skin is tender and more penetrable ; but when he mis- 
ses the first blow, the elephant throws him on the 
ground, and kills him. 

'^ The horn of the Rhinoceros is more valued by the 
Indians than the ivory of the elephant ; not so much 
on account of the matter, of which they make several 
works with the chisel, as for its substance, to 'vvhicJi 
they attribute diverse virtues and medicinal properties. 
The white ones, as the most rare, are also those which 
they value most. Cups made of this horn are used to 
drink out of by many of the Indian princes, under the 
erroneous idea that when any poisonous fluid is put 
into them, the liquor will ferment, and run over the 
tcm. 

" The Rhinoceros, without being ferocious or carniv- 
orous, or even very wild, is nevertheless untamcable. 
He is of the nature of a nog, blunt and grunting, with* 
out intellect, without sentunent and wimout tractable- 
ness. These animals are also^ like the hog, very much 
inclined to wallow in the mire ; they like damp and 
marshy places, and seldom leave the banks of rivers. 
They are found in Asia and Africa, in Bengal, Siam, 
Laos, in the Mogul dominions, in Sumatra, in Java, 
in Abyssinia, and about the Cape of Good Hope. 
But in general, the species is not so numerous, or 
so universally spread, as that of the elephant. The 
female brings forth but one young, and at a great 
distance of time. In the first montn. the Rhinoceros 
is not much.biffger than a large dog; ne has not, when 
first brought iorth, the horn on Uie nose, although 
the rudiment of it is seen in the fcntus. When he 
is two years old, this horn is only an inch long ; and 
in his sixth year, it is about ten inches ; and as some 
of these horns have been, seen very near four feet 
long, it seems they grow till his middle age, and 
perhaps during the whole life of the animal, which 
must be long, since the Rhinoceros described by 
Mr. Parsons was not come to half his growth when 
he was two years old ; which makes it probable 
that this animu lives, like a man, seventy or eighty 
years. 

^^ Without being useful, as the elephant, the Rhi- 
noceros is very hurtful, bv the prodigious devastation 
which he makes in the fields. Tbe skin is the most 
valuaMe thing of this animal. His flesh is excellent, 
according to the taste of Indians and Negroes. Kol- 
I ben says, he has often eaten it with great pleasure 


THB VAWLT lUOAZHHE. 


irorid ; nrf bM onl]' Us beni, bM all the other puts 
oT hi) boij, tud eT«n hia Mood, bia urine, hi* cs- 
cranmts, «re e*t«MMd u uitidotM agaaX jkukri, or 
■ Kiatij agaiBBi lereiml diteaae* ; probably, h u war w , 
all tfaoM virtuM aie imM^oary. 

" The Rhinoceros feeu upon herbs, Ihittles, prkklas, 
ahrtibs, and he prerets this wild food to the iweet pas- 
ture of the rerdant meadows ; he is f er^ fimd of sugap- 
caoes, and eats all sorts of conk. HaTiug no taste 
whaief er for flesh, be does not molest smaJl animals, 
neither fears the lar^ ones, llring in peace with them 
■11, eren with the tiser, wdo crf^n accompanies him, 
witboot daring attack him : I doubt, tberetbre, whe- 
ther the battles betwixt the elephant and the Rhinoee- 
ras have any foandMioD ; they moat, bowerer, addooi 
bugpaa, since there is no motive for war im eitbsi 
sicfe; and, besides, no sort of andpathv bns been ob- 
serred between these animals. Sons MTS evan be«n 
stfen in eaptirity, living quietly together, without giT- 
ing <^ence ot provooation to each other. 

*' The Rhinoceroses do not herd I<^ther, nor march 
ID troops, like the elepfaani ; they are wilder, and more 
solitary, and peritsps TiK»e di^nlt to be hunted and 
subdQM ; they never attack men unless provoked ; but 
then tbey become furious^ and are very formidable : the 
steel of Dams 3c us, the seimilais of Japan. 'cannot make 
an incision in bis skin ; the dart* and lances cannot 
pierce him Ihrongb : hi» skin even resists the balls of 
the musket ; those of lead become flat upon his leather, 
and the iron ingots cannot peoetrate through it : the 
only places absolutely penetrable in his body armed 
with a cuirass, are the belly, the eyes, and round the 
ears ; so that huntsmen, inslesd of attackinc this ani- 
msl standing, follow bim at a distance by his track, 
and wait lo approach bim at a time that he sleeps or 
rests himself. There is in the King of Prance's cnbi- 
net a fietus of a Rhinoceros, which was sent from the 
island of Java. It was said, in a memorial which accom- 
panied this present, that twenty-eight huntsmen bad as- 
sembled to attack its mother; th«y bad ibtlowed 
far off for some days, one or two men walking now 
and then before, to teeoDBOttre the position of the ani- 
mal. By these means they suntrised her when she was 
asleep, and came so near m silence, thai they dischar- 
ged all at once tbeir twenty-eight gnns into the lower 
parts of her belly. 

" We have seen that this animal hn a good ear ; it 
is also affirmed tbst he has the sense of smelling in 
perfection ; but it is pretended he has not a good eye, 
and sees only before him : that hia eyes are so small, 
and placed so low, and so obliquely, and have so little 
tivacity and motion, that ihii isct needs no other con- 
firmation. His voice, when he is calm, resembles the 
grunting of a hc^ ; and when he is angry, his sharp 
ciiea are heard at a neat distance. Though he lires 
upon vegetables, he does not nmunale ; thus it is pro- 
bable, tbal^ like the elephant, he has but one stomach, 
and very laive bowels, which supply the office of the 
paunch. His consumption, though very great, is not 
comparable lo that of the elephant ; ana it appears, by 
the micknesB of bis skin, that be loses less than the 


elephant by his perspiration." 
It is supposed by s '"■-' 


3 thai the Rhinoceros is the 
of the scriptures. It is generally admitted 
that the various qualities iberein assigned to that ani- 
mal are combined in the Rhinoceros, viz. rage, untame- 
ablenesB, and strength. The Rhinoceros, likewise, has 
a single horn, thus correspooding in this ^Articular. 
There is, bowerer, as has been seen, a species of this 
animal which has two boms ; and it a):^ars that the 
unicorn sometimes had two : — " His boms are like the 
horns of a unicorn." We leave the subject for each 
one to judge for himself, remaiking as we leave it, 
that there nave been various opinions as to the uni- 
corn, some supposing it to be the wild goat, olhen the 
wild bail, odters agam the wild asi, aM ao on. 


BIOORAPHT. 


We give the foUowing article relative to a CatWie 
$aiol, merely lo show what some men believe. 

All that Butler can affirm of him is, that '"■I'i fg a 

Eilgrimage from Montpetier to Rome during a pesti- 
ince, be devoted himself to the sick, became infected, 
mnde n sbifl to ciawl into a neighbouring forest, twra 
incredible pains with patience and ioy, returned to 
France, practised austere penance and piety, and died 
at Montpelier. 

In the " Golden Le^nd" he is called Sl Rock ; and 
it relates that when infected by the pestilence, and 
laoking toead in the forest, a hound belonging to on< 
Golard daily took bread away bom hia master's board, 
and bare it to Rock, whom Qotard thereby discovered, 
and visited, andadminialered to hia necessities; where- 
fore the hound came no more ; and Rock was healed 
bv revelatjon of an angel; and with touching and 
blessing be cured the useased in the hospitiQ, and 
healed all the sick in the city of Placenlia. Being im- 
pristwed, and about to die, he prayed that he might 
live three days lonser in contemplation of the Passion, 
which was ffianteahim ; and on the third day an an- 

Sel came loliim. saying, " O ! Rock, God sendeih me 
ir ihy soul ; wnat thou now desirest thtra shouldst 
asL^' Then St. Rock implored that whoever prayed 
M him after death might be delivered fmm pestuence ; 
and then he died. And anon an angel brought from 
heaven a table whereon waa divinely written, in let- 
ters of gold, that ilwas granted—" That who that call* 
eih to Saynle Rock mekely, be shall not be hurte with 
ony hnrle of pesiytence ;" and the angel laid the table 
under Rock's head ; and the people of the cfty 
buried St, Itock solemnly, and he was canonized by 
the pope gloriously. Ris life in the " Golden Le.- 
gend*' ends thus : '' The feest of Saynte Rocke is al- 
ways bolden on the morowe after the daye of the as- 
amnpc_yt»i of onr lady, whicbe life is translated out of 
latyn m englysshe by ma, Wyllyam Caxion." 

There is an entry among the extracts of the church- 
wudens' accounts of St. Michael Spurrier-gate, York, 
urinted by Mr. Nichols, thus : " 1518. Paid for writ- 
ing of Saint Royke Masse, 01. 0>. Bit"* His fesUval 
on this diT was Itept like a wake, or general harvest- 
home, witn dances m the churchyard in the eveuug.t 

• Biaad, t PBdnok^sDicLarinti^ 
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The phrase. ^' soand &s a roaeh,'* may bare been de- 
rlred from familiarity with the legend and attributes 
of this saint. He is esteemed the patro^. saint of all 
afflicted with the plague, a disease of common occur- 
rence in England when streets were narrow, and 
without sewers, houses without boarded floors, and 
our ancestors without linen. Thev believed that the 
miraculous interposition of St. Rocne could make them 
as " sound" as himself. 

The engraving of St. Roche at the head of this ar- 
tide Is from a print published by Marriette. He gath- 
ers up his garment to show the pestilence on his thl^h, 
whereat the angel is looking ; the dog by his side with 
a loaf in his month is Gk>tard's hound. 

There is a rare print of this saint, with an angel 
8(..^#rixig the wound, by D. Hopfer. — London Every 
Um^ Book. 


PENNY DAILIES. 

Within a very recent period, a new 8|>ecies of period- 
^'^U has sprung into existence answering to the title 
aoove, affording every individual who can spare one 
cent a day the opportunity of furnishing himself with 
a daily paper* 

We deem the commencement of this mode of dis- 
seminating intelligence an era in its annals. It will 
enable thousands, nay, millions, who have not hereto- 
fore enjoyed access to the daily news, now to g^tify 
themselves in this respect. The consequence will be, 
that ^ood papers of this description will obtain a cir- 
culation altogether unparalleled in the history of the 
daily press. And co-extensive with their vast circula- 
tion will be their means of exerting an influence for 
good or for evil. Viewed in this light, these papers 
assume an importance hitherto unknown to periodicals. 
They reach the very depths of the social state, and 
move the mighty waters which lie undisturbed and 
stagnant below the reach of our daily mammoth 
sheetSb 

Pre-rcminently conspicuous at the head of these pen- 
ny dailies, stands the New-York Sun, the great pro- 
genitor of the whole tribe. This little pa])er has not 
completed its first three quarters, notwithstanding 
which, it has a circulation of nine or ten thousand 
copies. This circulation, extensive as it is^ is con- 
stantly becoming more so. In relation to this paper. 
We are gratified to find that its momi bearing is deci- 
dedly g<x>d, both negatively and positivel^^:-; — nega- 
tively, in excluding from its columns certain things 
deemed demoralizing by many, but which are general- 
ly admitted into secular papers ; and positively, by 
iashin^ vice and crime with unsparing hand. Such a 
terror is it to evil doers, by blazoning their names 
to the world, that it has materially diminished the 
number of daily cases tried at the Police Office, very 
few being so utterly reckless and shameless as to be 
willing to find their names at cv^iy street comer in 
connexion with deeds of infamy. Aad to this, that the 
Sun is conducted with unusual uprightliness, enlivening 
its paragraphs by exquisite sallies of genuine nleasant- 
ry, such as all admire and fev/ can equal ; ana we feel 
perfectly warranted in recommending it to the commu- 
nity as a paper well worthy of universal acceptance. 

We wish we could say as much in favour of aJl the 
little dailies. But this we cannot do. There is one 
at least against which we would put the public on their 
guard. It is the one which raises the senseless clam- 
our of Church and State against Temperance Socie* 
ties, and whose whole moral bearing is of a similar 
nature. Most assuredlv, a paper that will at this time 
of day denounce the Temperance Association as a 
ChiTrch and Slate concern — a Society sanctioned by 
*nen of all parties, whether religious or political; a So- 
cetv wbich knows no party, but which seeks the moral, 
mlellectual, and physical welftire of the whole com- 
munity «~a paper, we say, which at this time of dav 
will address Hsclf to the basest passions and prejudf- 


ees against sach an Assoeiatioii} aad otiMrs of a siay- 
lar description^ otight to be spurned from the door of 
every decent citizen. And the individual who pub 
liehes such a paper, thereby encouraging vice, is a 
monster unworthy of the name he assumes — unwor- 
thy of the name of Man, In conclusion, we have only 
to caution the community that they look well to the 
moral bearing of these penny dailies before subscribing 
for them, instead of merely taking into consideration 
their price. ' 

The London Morning Herald says, the city of Lon- 
don has ld4,00e houses, and 1,474,000 inW>itattts. 
Paris has 45,000 houses, and 773,000 inhabitanu. Pe* 
tersburgh has 95,000 houses, and 449,000 inhabitants. 
Naples 40.000 houses, and 360,000 inhabilanu. Tien- 
na 7,500 liouses, and 390,000 inhabitants. Paris has, 
according to the Herald's statement, nearly fifty people 
to each house. 

POETRY, 

SPRING.— N. P. WiiLw. 

Turn Spring is here—- the dalicate-lboted May, 
With ita slight fingers fuU of leaves and flowers i 

And with it comes a thirst to be away, 

Wasting in wood-paths its voluptuous hours— 

A feeling that is like a sense of wings, 

Restless to soar above these perishing thiofs. 

We pass out from the city^s feverish bum. 

To find refreshment in the silent woods 
And nature that is beautiful and dumb, 

Like a cool sleep upon the pulses broods. 
Yet even there, a restless thought will steal, 
To taaieh the indolent heart it still mu»t fteL 

Strange, that the audible stillness of the noon, 

The waters tripping with their liilver feet, 
The turning to tne light of leaves in June, 

And the Hght whisper as their edges meet— 
Straogs^hat they nil not, with their tranquil toae^ 
One spirit, walking in their midst alone. 

TlieWs no contentment in a world like this, 

Ssve in forgetting the immortal dream ; 
Wi0 may not nss upon the stars nf bliss, 

Thst through the cloud-rifts radiantly stream ; 
Bird-like the prisoned soul wUl lift its eye 
And sing— till it is hgoded from the sky. 


MCROflOaPB. 

An optical instrument which magnifies objects, so 
that the smallest may be distinctly seen and described 
by means of a proper adjustment and combination of 
lenses or mirrors. Microscope, Single, is one which 
consists of a single lens. Microscope, Compound, 
consists of two lenses at leasL but generally three, 
and often more. MicroscoI»e, Solar, mvented by Dr. 
Lieburkhun. is employed to represent very small ob- 
jects on a very large scale, in a dark room. Micro- 
scope, Botanica, is a compact instrument, which par- 
ticuhirly recommends itself to the practical botanist 
and naturalist, as a truly able assistant in their re- 
searches through the anmial, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms, and more especially when its facility of 
managenaent and portability, combined with its extent 
m magnifying powers, are brought into consideration. 
The invention of microscopes, like many other inge- 
nious discoveries, has been claimed for difierent authors. 
Huygens informs us that Drebell, a Dutchman, con- 
structed the first microscope in 1621 ; but Borelli stales, 
m a letter to his brother, that when he was ambassador 
m England in 1619, Cornelius Drebell showed him a 
microscope, which he said was given him by the arch- 
duke Albert, and had been made by Jansen, whom he 
considers to have been the real inventor, although F. 
Fontana, a Neapolitan, claimed, in 1646, the honour of 
the invention to himself, and dated it from the year 
1618. ^ 


SECTION VI 
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HISTORY* 

BOTPT. 

Bgt^t as we mre seen, was settled by Mizraim. the 
ton or mm. Upon his death, this coilntrjr was divided 
into ftree kingdoms, orer which reiffned three of his 
tons. Ananim or Anan was king of Lower Egypt or 
the Delta ; Naphtohim or Naph, of the parts near and 
about Memphis \ Pathrusim or Pathms, of the comtry 
of Thebais. From these individnals those countries 
derired their names. Lower Egypt was denominated 
Zoan <JT Zanan, or liiore properly Tanan ; the king* 
dom of Memphis was called the land of Nophor Naph; 
and the kingdom of Thebais, the land of Pathms or 
Pathros. 

Ananim, the king of Lower Egypt was by no means 
eminent Very little is recorded ott him. According 
to Syncellus he reigned 63 years. 

Naphtnhim, who was by the Egyptians ^called To^ 
sorthms, and aflerwards iBsculapius by the Latins, 
was king of Naph or Bifemphis. He was' flsort emi- 
nent than the brother of his whieh has just been men- 
tioned, but less so than his brother Pathnisim. 

Pathrusim was king of Thebais. He is supposed 
by some to hare Intenled letters. The Egyptians 
called him TyoCh or Thoth^ He was idso called 
Athotesw His dreek name was Hermes, and his Latut 
name Mereurius. He was a Tevy distinguished men* 
arch. He made laws, enriched and improved hn lan- 
gtia|;e, prescribed the mode of public worship, and 
maix astronomical obserrations. 

On the death of this celebrated monarch, his domin* 
ton was divided into two kingdoms. The portion lying 
east of the Nile was goremed by a person of the same 
name with himseli^ and that Wing west by an indi* 
ridual named Ceincenes. The lingdom of the- former 
retained the naine.of Thebais^ that of the lattsr took 
the name of Tkie or TWtn. The fbtmer is said to hare 
reigned 33 years ; the latter ^1. 

The successor of the seciSnd kihg t€ Thebes was 
Diabies, who reigned 19 years. "Tenephes succeeded 
Cencenes in the kingdom joi T huu He built some 

grramids in a i4ain towards JUibya, in the desert ol 
ochome. But the kinff 3 of Thin never raised them* 
selves to distinction, and have leftlittle more than theii 
names, as mementos to rented us that they once lived* 

The kings who raij^ned ia' those times in the other 
kingdoms of Effvpt, 5fiz. la Memphis and Lower Egypt^ 
were these i—lVltesochU, Soiphis, and Tesortasis in 
Memphis; and Aristarchus and Spanhis in Lowes 
Egypt or Tanis. 

Or the succeeding kings of £Sgy]^t during this period, 
we have little but thfsir^ names, and the dates of their 
reigns. 

The following is from Manetho, the anci«it Bgypr 
tian historian. 

'^ After the dead denu-toda, the first dynasty con- 
sisted of eight Idngs, of wtiom the first waa Menes th^ 
Thinit^ ; he reigned 62 years, and peiishel^ ,a wound 
received by an hippopotamus. AthMos lds!tei^ relgne<| 
57 years; he built the palaces' at Meriiphis,^ and left 
the anatomical , bcNoks, for he > was aidiyi^ian. Cettt 
oenea his son xeigoad 'SI yean. TeaepliBs hia son 
ceignad 23 feats. ^ his iii»e, a ^Kat.placue ragad 
through Egypt. He raised the pyranuds near CocKome. 
VouIL ' 


tisaphiedus his son. reigned 29 years. Miebidus hit 
son 26 years. Semempsis his son reigned 18 years. 
In his reign, a terrible pestilence afflicted Egypt. 
' Bienaches his son reigned 26 years. The whole num- 
ber of years" (of this Bist Thiiiite dynasty) " amounted 
to 253 years." 

Manetho gives a dynasty pf nine Memphite kings, 
after giving another dynasty of Thinlte kings. This 
dynasty of Afemphite lungs he denominates the third 
dynasty, as if they succeeded the second; whereas it 
is evident that they were contemporaneous with the 
first, caigningover a different portion of Egypt at the 
same time. The following is the dynasty under con- 
sideration. * 

"Of nine Memphite kings.— Necherophes reigned 
28 years.. In his Ume, the Libyans revolted from the 
E^ptiaas ; but on account of an unexpected increase 
ofthe moon, thev surrendered, themselves for fear. Tjo- 
Borthrus reigned 29 years. He is called Asclepius br 
the. Egyptians, for his medical knowledge. lie buut 
a house of hewn stones, and greaUy patronized writing 
Tyris reigned 7 years. Mesochris 17 years. Soiphis 
16 years. Tosertasis 19 years. Achis 42 yeara. Si- 
phiuris 30 years. Cerpheres 26 years* Altogether 214 
years." 

It was in the reiga of Timaus, on^ of the kings of 
Lower Egypt, proMblv about A. M. 2000^ that that 
Jun^om was invaded by a horde of Barbarians, and 
subjected to their domination. These new masters of 
the couatiy treated the c o nque re d in the most inhuman 
manneri pillaging. BMssacreing, and destroving. They 
were denominated JEfycsoa, or shepherd icings, their 
oceupation being, the care of flocks and herds. They 
are sometimes confounded with the Israelites, but this 
is a greai mistake. They must have been long prior 
to that natioa. Th^y halil the government when Abra- 
ham visited the coootyy, bat were e»eUed before the 
time of Joseph. This will explain the circumstance 
thai Abrahion, who was a ahepheid, was so well re- 
ceived in Elgypt, while Joseph^ brethrei^ who were 
likewise ahepaejrds, were abominated bv the Egvptians. 
The feUowing is Manetho's aeoount of these ahapheyd 
kiaga* 

OF THE SHEPHERD KINaS. 

^ We had foraserly a king whose name waa Timaus. 
In his time it caine to pass, I lai6W Hot how, that Qod 
was displeased with us : and tiieie came up from the 
East, in a strange manner, men of an ignoble race, who 
had the confidence to invade our country, and easily 
subdued it by their ^wer Without a battle. And wh^n 
thev had our rulers iii their hands, they burnt our cities, 
.ana demolished the temples of the gods, and inflictea 
every kind of barbarity upon the inhabitants, slaying 
some^and reducing the wives and children of others to 
a state of slavery. At length they made one of tbeiu- 
selvesk^ng, whose name was Salatis: he lived at Mtfni- 
phis, and rendered both the upper and lower regions of 
Effypt tril)utary, .and stationed garrisons in places 
WAidi were best adapted to that purpose. But be di- 
rected his altention prbcipaQy to the security of the 
.eastern frontier ;' for ne regarded with suspicion the io* 
creasing power of the Assyrians, who he foresaw ivould 
one dajr undertake an. invasioikof the kingdom. And 
obsenring'in the Saile Aoplle, .npon the east of the Ru- 
bastite channel, m city which 'Irom some aBmiitnheo- 


THB FAIQLT HAOAZINB. 


kgittl rafncBM wu celled Ami*; uid finding It 
admirablf idapied to hia puipoM, be rebuilt it, lod 
(Iroaglf forlifled it with walla, and gtirisoaed it with 
B force of (wo hundted and Sfcy tbousaad •rmed jnen. 
To this city Salatis repaired ia BURUDertiote, to cbllaiA 
his tribate, and pay his troops, and exercise hit sol 
dien in order to strike terror into foreigners. 

"And Solaiia died after a reign of nineteen years 
afler him reisned Beon ferty-faw yaus: and lu 
waa (uccaeded by Apachnas, who reigned ihirty-iu 
yean and seven month* : after him reigned Apophii 
•ixty-one Teats, and lanias fiftv years and one month. 
After all tneae rei|pied Assis forty-nine years and two 

■ months. These six were the Qrst rulers amongst thetn, 
' aad during iill (he period of their dynasty, thej made 

War upon the Egyptians in hope of extenninating the 
whole race. All this nation wa* styled Hyesos, that 
ia, the Sh^hetd Kings; for the first syllable Hie, ac- 
earding to the sacreadialect, denotes a king, and Soa 
■igniSes a shepherd, but this aceorditig to Ihe vnlgar 
loiigue; and of these is pomjwnnded the term Hyesos: 
some say they were Arabians. This people^ who were 
thus denominated Shepherd Kings, and tneir descend- 
ants, retained possession of Egypt for the apace of fire 
hnndred and eleren years. 

"After these things herelates that the kings of The- 

bab and of the other parts of Egypt made an insurrec- 

' tion against the Shepherds, anothat a long and mighty 

' War was carried on between them, till the Shepherds 

were subdued by a king whose name was Aliqihrag- 

^ mdtboiis, and were by him 'driven ont of the rest of 

' Bgypi, t.ni hemmed within a place contaioins ten 

- ibnusand acres, which' was called Araria. All Ihia 

' Iracl (says Manetho) the Shei^ttda Borronnded with 

a rast and .strong wall, that they might retain all 

' their possession and their prey within a h(M of 

.. strength. 

" And Thummosis, the sod of Alisphragmuihosis, en- 
'deatoured to force them by a siege: and beleaguered 
thellice with a body of four hundred and eif^ty thon- 
aand men : bot at (he moment when he despahred of 
redirting tttem by siege, they agt«ed to a capHulation. 
' that they would leave Egypt, and should be permittea 
' 10 go ont Withwnt molestation wheresoerer they pleased. 
And according to this sitpalation, they departed IVom 

■ Egypt with all their fkmiliea and effects, in nnmber 
not iess than two hnndred and forty thonsand, and bent 
their way through the desert towards Srria. BAt U 
they stoud in fear of the AssrriaDS^ who had then do- 
minion over Asia, they bnill a rtity in that eooiitry 

' which is now called Jndtea, of suiBetent size to contain 
* this imiliiiu<le of men, and named it JeraMlem. 

"(la another book of The Egyptian histories Mane- 
Iho ny;s) That tlrfs vamle, who are bew calM Shep- 
herds, in the sacred books wera also styled CaptivM.'' 


cribad their anthorahip to the EgtptiaBL making 
Mercury their inTenior. Diodohis, Flntarch, Cicero, 
TertuUianj and Plato, were of the same opinion. Kii- 
.cher desci;ibea the very shape of the letters which he 
SiuTenud. . Philo-Biblius, the ttansla(or of Sanchonia- 
thon's history, quoted by Eusebius and Porphyry, men- 
lions iIm coromenUries of Taautun, or Thyoth, and the 
sacred letters in which he wrote his books. Jsmbti- 
eu« ^aaka of a vast number of books by this same 
Taautus. And all antiquity agrees (hat the use of let- 
ters waa Tery early in Egypt, and that Thvolh or Mer- 
cury waa the first who nsea them there. New if Thy- 
oth, i. e. Patbrusim, ttm KB of Hisraim and graodsoo 
of Ham waa the first in Egypt who used letters, we 
think be must have bean thatt inventor. For h is not 
•uppoaable that letters would not hava been uttd be- 
fore, had ther been Jcnown. We must therefore god- 
elude, fnim (lie tenor of alt the evideiKe before ns, that 
letters were invented by Paihruiiio. the ^(andsoo of 
Ham ; and (hatmankind are indebted to Egypt for this 
invaluable blessing. The idea thai letters mast have 
been known before the Deluge, because there ar^ cer- 
taia short Aota-diluvian aimals, finds a ready «oiuu(a- 
lioB in the fact of the great ag« of the Antediluvians, 
by which means the history of those times could be 
traoaniitted orally from the father to the sob, by pass- 

a through very few bands ; also in the fact, that aa- 
eau be pteaerred by tyndiats aod hiert^Iypbics. 


J^ITERATDBE.. 


LANOtlAOE. 

Much curious speculition has been employed with 
' legard to ine invention of letters, both as to their ao- 
ihor and I'le period of their invention. Many have 
supposed (lie Egyptiaos to have been the first nation 
that used Inem, and Thyoth of Patbrusim to have been 
their inveoLor. Othets have supposed them to have 
been tnven:ed prior to the Deluge, and to hare been 
traa^mide-J by Noah t« his posterity. We think it a 
*affi.:|eiii coDruiation of the latter opinion, that the de- 
sceii'lani* uf Noah did not all understand the use of 
letters till iiiey learned them a long time afVer the De- 
luge ; whereas (here ia no reason to suppose they 
woul't hitvv lost the use of them bad they been acquaint- 
ed with ih^m- In support of the other opinion, vii. 
' that letiett had their origin in Eevpt. there is no iocon- 
aideraUe evidence. Plmy, while he attributes their 
aigia 14 f nothet stmmi, ack^owledgaa that other* «•• 


EXPLANATION OP WORDS AND PHBASES, A«. 
ArrETooco. Lat.— " Moaical tim." Teadetly. 
Affusutim. Lot. — "In the affiimative." 
AprLAViT Duia, bt MSBtPjuiTua. Lat. — "Godhaa a^t 
forth Ua breaih, and. ihey are dispersed." Thia was 
the iascriplton on the medal struck W Elizabeth, od 
the diapeision of the Spanish Armada. 
, _. ftt^^" T« th» e 

W ith stronger leatoti." 


quaro, dt«. ;" a very sbmU sixed printer's type. 
GBANperiuia. French phiaM. Xpron. Ah gr(tn/ra.J 
— " At gnat axpemae." — Sumptuously. 
AmE-^rot, LE ct^ t'aideba. Fieuch. fpron. Ade-tva, 
U cf«l taderajt') Fonlaioe. — "He^ yourself, ana 
Haaven will help you." — Depend rathci on your own 
■xertions than your pnyera. 

LA bonkb hbcbe. Fr. (pron. Ah la bon tur.'j — " At 
a good hour." — This comas h^pilyi— it is well 

Alcbe FLuauM. Lat.—" To feed the Same." — To in- 
enaaa the icodency. 


MYTHOLOGY. 


<7npld WM the aoa of Vmru, and the enblcm 
of km. He wna gMMtally painted na a fcasMilU 


THS Vamily bcagazins. 
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wiagodftof, 'Whh k boitr mad amws, mud rery often 
with a bnldage cfrtr kit eyes. Ancient statues some- 
times 'fepfesent him bestriding the back of a lion, and 
eycn^ Ml' a lyre^ whilst the neree sarage, turning his 
id, MeoM to listen to its hannonion^ chords. 

^ So«MCim«s he appears mounted on a dolnhid ; and 
soniotiittes iie is rej^elited as breaking tne winged 
th«ftd«^U of Jdvio. His wiife was Psyche-7a Greek 
word, signifying -spflrt^brsoal.*^ '" ' 

Althoogh Cupid is stated in the preceding desert^ 
tion to hare been the son of Venus, yet ranous wn- 
cers make him the son of rarious parents. Plato rep- 
resente hhw to%o whbem Jatiwr w modier, 'Hesiod 
sats ho was bom of the earth before Chaos. And 
otiien say other things on this subject. The genend 
idea, howoTef, was, uiat Venus was his mother, and 
Mercury, or Mars, or Vulcan, his father. 

As he was the god of love, so be is represented as 
holding a certain sway oyer all animate nature. '^ I 
have," saya Cupid in Lucian, ^' made myself familiar 
with lions themselres. I ride unon their backs; I 
hoUl their manes, and use them for bridles. They wag 
their tails and lick my hand in flattery of me." 

^ The Loves" (or Cupids) says an epigram, ^' take 
the bow fipom Phoebus, the thunderbolt from Jupiter, 
the helmet and other arms from Mars, the club from 
Hercules, the wings of his feet from Mercury, the 
torch ttom Diana, the trident from Neptune, ana the 
thyrsus nbm Bacchus." 

THEBOS, ASmfiA, N^MBSJS, . . 

' Are three goddesaes, who connrive and consult to- 
gether on ^&ii« of great moment. 

'^ Themis, Ore firslof thefft^ is the 4a«ghter of Ces- 
ium and Terra. Aecording'to the si^^nilcation of her 
name, her office is. to instruct mankind t<^ do things 
honest, jtts^ and '>iglit - Therefore her images were 
brought and placed before those who were 'about to 
speak to the people, that they might be admonished 
thereby to say nothing in public but what was lust and 
rightoouls. Some sav-sbf v spoke oracles at Delphi, be- 
fore Apollo j though Homer says, ^tfaat she served 
Apdlo^wiith nectar and ambrosia. There was another 
Thenisfof 'whoD h»ae€;±x^y and Peace,' are said to' 
be bom. Hesiod, by way of eminence, calls her mod- 
est, because she was ashamed to say any thing 
against that which was'done in right and equity^ £u« 
sebius calls her Carmenta ; because by ^er verse and 
precepts she directs every one to that which is just, 
but here he means a di/Terenl Carmenta, wb ) was the 
mother of Evander, otherwise called Theniis Nicostra- 
ta, a prophetical lady. She was wors-Upped by the 
Romans, because she prophesied ; and was called Car^ 
menta, either from the verse in which she w.2«ied h«r 
predictions, ox from the madness which seemed tq pos- 
sess her 'v^nen she prophesied. To this lady an altar' 
was dedicated near the fate Carmentalis, by tlie Capi- 
tol ; and a temple was <uso built to her honour on this 
occasion : When the senate forbade the married wo- 
men the use of litters or sedans, they combined to- 
gether, and resolved that they would never havie chil- 
dren, unless their husbands rescinded tba^ edict; 
they kept to this agreement with so much resolution, 
that the senate was obliged to change its sentence^ 
and yield to the wo^xen^s will, i^nd allow them i^l se* 
dans and chariots again. And when their wives con- 
ceived and b|[ought forth fine children, they erected a 
temple in honour of Carmenfa. 

^^ Astrnia, the daughter of Auroral and Astroeus the 
Titan (or, as others rather say, the daughter of Jupiter 
and Themis,) was esteemed the prini:ess of Justice* 
Tbe poets feign, that in the Grolden A^ slie descend- 
ed from heaven to the earth ; anil hemg oilended a^ 
last by the wickedness of mankind, . s)ie returned to 
heaven again, after all tbe gods had go^e before her. 
She is many times direcdy called by 'the name of Jus- 


•.»« 


titia ; as particularly by Viiffil. And when she had- 

returned to heaven a^^aioL^he was placed wh^ we 

now see the constellaupn Viigo. 

\ *^ The parents of Nemesis were Jupiter and IJbieesfli*^, 

,ty; or, according to others, Nox and Oceamntf, ^ae^ 

wad the goddess that rewarded virtue, and jpnaislledi 

vice: and she taught men their duty, so th^ishete-:. 

ceived her name from the distribution^thatj^ maia;^ 

to 'every body. Jupiter deceived' her, as the story says, 

in the shape of a goose ; and that she brought forth an 

egg, which she gave to a shepherd whom she met, to 

be carried to Leda. Leda laid, up the. eggjn a bflo^ 

and Helena was soon af^er produced of that egg. But 

others give us quite different accounts of the matter. 

The Romans certainly sacrificed to this goddess whmi 

they went to war: whereby they signified diat they 

never took up arms uMess in a just cause. She iS' 

called bv another name, Adrastsea, from- Adrastus, 

kinff of the Aigives. who nrfl|t builf an altar to her ; or,.- 

perhaps from the dttfic^l^ o^ escaping from her: be-< 

cause no gdilty person eait jito froin the punishment) 

due to his. crime, though jUtHle sometimes overtake!' 

him late. She hfis indeed wings, but does not irfwaye 

use them ; but then the 'slower her foot- is,.^tlie harder 

is her hand : 

** Vengeance divine to punish sin moves slow. 
The slower is its pad^ the SUrer w its blow. 

^' Rhamnusia is another name of'ihm ffoddess, from . 
^hamnus, a town in Attica, where she had a temple) ; 
fa which there was a statue of her made of one stonc), 
ten cubits high : she held the bough of an aji^le-tree 
in her hand, and had a crown upon her head, in which * 
inany images of deer were engraven. Sheoidsdso C 
wheel, which denoted her swiftness W^hen she avenges.''; ^ 

iEOLtrs. 

'^ .£olus was the 'god of the winds,' the son of 
Jupiier and Ace»Uk -or Segesta, the daughter of Hlppo- 
tas, from whom he is *named H^potades. He dweh 
in one of those seven .wands wj^ch fro|n him are 
called iEolise, and 'sometimes Vuloaniife. He was a 
1^^ astronomer, and an excellent natural phlloeo- 
pher; he understood more particularly the nature of 
-me winds; and, bv observing the clouds of smoke of 
the .£olian. islands, he was enabled to foretel winds 
and tempests before they arose ; and it was srenerilly 
believed they weie under his power, so tl^it he couUI 
raise the winds, or still them as he nieased. Henee he' 
was styled emperor and kin^ of the Winds, the ehildteift 
of Astrteus and Aurora. His diildren were Boreas, 
the north wind; Auster, the south; Euros, the east; 
and Zej>hyrus the west. Virgil describes Juno conn- 
ing to him at his palace, as followi : 

Tbosreaed the ^oddera, and with Airy fraught 

The restless regions of the stortna ahei sought i 

Wher^ in a spadous cave of Urijigstonc^ 

llie tyrant ^lus^ from his airy throne^ 

With power imperial curbs the Btru^^ne winds, 

And Bonndinf tempests in dark prisons Binds. 

This way and that the impatient captiires tend, ' 

AncL pressing for reliefi the moaatams rend. 

Hign m this nail the undaunted moparch standiL 

Am shakes his sceptre, and their ri^ commands; 

Which did he not, their unresisted sway 

WouU sweep the world hebn them in their way : 

j$arth, air, and seaa, through «npty space woaU lolL 

And heaven wquld fly before- the driving soul. 

In fear of this, the father of the oode 

Confined their fury to these dariT abodes. 

And k)Ck*d them safe, oi>preasM with mountain-loads; 

Inpes'd a king with arbibary away. 

To loose thetrletter% or their force allay. - 


•*-!- 


irOMtJ9. . 


The name of- the ppod Mrauis is denved tr<Mii the 
Greek, si^ifying a jester, mocker, or mimie ; for that 
is his inasmess. He IsIIqws ao pamevlar enploymeut, 
hut livea-ica idle lile,^ ymk BieiiT ckmuirm w aotioM 
and sayings of the other gods, and when he finds them 


iMOf wniM, or MftastiBC tbeir iatj^ ha eentniM, 
aucka, and Aridea una wttb the grettesi libertr. 

"NiriMiM, VvJeaa, and Muunr* cooteDded (or the 
toMnnj M ike mgat ■IdlAil ardficet ; whereupon Nep- 
lUM DMo ■ boll, Hfoerra a honM, and Valcan a 
u , appoioi*d judj* between them; 


but be ^id tbem all ll 


n n p ra d^BW, bseauM Im did not plaee the bu 
in Ui fowfcead befora Ida ^ea: m thon the b 


pn a RRT and a atroafav Ucnr. - H« bymaJ Wav^ 
ra, because her houae wa* inuoovabk; ao that it 
cofild not he cair^d awaf, if by ckaace it waa placed 
amcH^ bad neighboiua. But M (aid thai VuImd was 
.V _■ 1._. _r.i. — ji^ haeauaa he did ■ ' 


umHiMent of U 

inoow in the m 

what his thonghta were, whuW W 4e«^ 

tiick, or whethei he inUnded what haante- Tht pa- 
laats of HoauH wan N«z aad Btmn^ 


'■ b(^, thai wamgfct-M 


KcssuK lOB mamnMaa. 


Onea iqiOB a tfan^ an amhawador from the north, 
white conyersing with a kin^ of Siam, who was all 
earioshf fud attention, told hini, among other thinze, 
thai for aoitfe monihi of the year all the rivers of his 
coantTf wen EnMen, and were then able to bear the 
weight of a earriafe. The Indian monarch, ihinkioK 
himself imposed oil was maeh enraged ; ordered the 
ambassador tf hold hia toofOe ; and declared kc wonld 
never again beliara a sinfle Word he might taj. 

How maeh more wtMld'this king hsve wondered if 
he bad been told, that the RussiaDi even build faousas 
of ice and on ice. Tha empress Elizabeth onee gave 
a grand feast and show on ifae ice. It was a kind of 
historical, or raiber geognphical maaquerade. Sereml 
iDODihs merioni, she sent orders to all the gofemixs 
to send from each, to the noble city of St. Petersbuigh, 
two couple of inhabitants, dfcssad in the costume of, 
and accdaapaaied by, animals belonging to their own 
place. Thus, during the TeiotHnci ofthe year 1754, 
persons coming from abore forty oiffiueni nations wen 
seen riding in procession through ite stneta of St. 
Petersbui^ ; the KaTntaluUkadalf ob sledges dnwti 
by &ne rough dog*; Laplandert oa sledges drawn by 
rtin-deer; Bucharian* apoa CiMReb; the CalMuelu 
npoD oxen; the elegant Ctrcattton* mounted upon 
the best and maai sptriied lunn ; and tnditUu 
Mated oa huge and heary alsflkonle. 

These fbrmed a motlajr gi<N% aad must have had a 
"i aAoi IB tbrmaiAafa pncaadoaaf tha Bm- 


press*s Jester, who, thonrii tasl not leas^ persoosled 
winter, and was dra-nn aloogby bean I A tery large 
gallery was bnilt pnrposely for the occBsion| where 
etch nation was allowed io amose itself with its own 
music and dancing, producing a curious confusion of 
sounds, not unlike, we should think, what is called "a 
Dutdi concert." Bach nation had a dinner prepared 
and serred up according to its own style. The new 
married couple were conducted by this laughable es- 
cort to t palace of ice built on the frozfo nver Neva, 
when all the omamenis were made of ice in perfect 
order; not only were the furniture and chandeliers 
made of ice. but eren the pieces of cannon, which 
fired a grand salute on ihe airirml of the procession, 
and did not bntat. 

The empress spent an enormous sum on Ihis fesii- 
Tal; but it enabled her to see the diflereol manners 
sad customs of the various people whom she goremed, 
and BBve them an innocent treat, which was long re- 
nenoeied with pleasure. 

Among ibe sjwrts enjoyed on the ice in Russia, are 
the Ae-mountaifu, Tnese are inclined planes of ice 
(bnned on beams, often seventy feet high, down which 
the sledge is conveyed with a quickness almost like 
lightning; they are found not only in cities, but in vil- 
li$[es, and even in private sardens ; snd the ball-room 
is IVeqaenll^ deaerled, for the sake of a slide down ib« 
lee-mimntain. A fligbt of steps leads to the lop, Irom 
wfaMca tha F«siea(«r, aa may be aaen on ihe rifht of 


then are uu^ 


a.agTee«bl 
sttiwliBg beh^ irtto u ,«^ ^tm}^ v'ua ikaiat. 


noD more eu* a 
chain fixed on •kvMn.lMti 

SttiwliBg beh^ nito U al^ pcoi., . .. __, 
The unusemeqt a moch liked by the Ruiuan Udi 


M well as others. Clad in ibeir peliaMa oC costly fur, 
tkay braTf the cold with a heroiam which surpnw 
Miaoaa tiom more, louthem r^ibns. At night, the 
Ice-mouotaiM an illifininatifd with coloured lamps ; 
aad (he [cflectioa of this naaa otTari^afed light ft<Ha 


The BMHlitjr aQdg«B,ur wtT< , about in sapabsledgea; 
and Catherine the Second was oflen »eeD on such oc- 
casions among her pe<^le. X rery large rich aledoa 
was ifiade for the pnnoie, capable of contaiDing the 
whole In^rial funily: to this were attached by 
ehaiiiB, fouiteeit or aixteeo smaller tledgea, fajlowioc 
in pain, for her Mwsty'i auite, th« whole line M 


in pain, for her Muesty'i auite, the whole lin 
sl^gei being dia^n bi twelve ot lonrteeD horae*. 
London Satainif^ Magaxint. 


NATURAL HIBTpRlf. 


I HIPPOPOTAHTIS. 


" Atihoof h thii minial bai been c«lebnt«d from the 
eariie«t agei, it wat, ooiwithstanding, but imperfectly 
known to the aoeienti. It was only towarda the lix- 
teeaih ccntnry that we had aome pieciae indieaiiatis on 
the lubjcet. 

" In comparing the deseriptioDS which we have ob- 
served in differeal trarellers, the Hippopotamui appears 
to be an animal wbMc body is lonser and thicker than 
thai or tae rhinoceros ; but his fore legs are much 
shorter. His bead is abort, and thick io proportion to 
the body. He has bo horos, either on the hose, like 
the rhino^ros, or on the head, like nmuntfing ani- 
mal'. Hit cry when hurt approaehea as ■em' Io the 
nei^iKj of the horse, as ibc beUowing of the Iwfialo; 
bui hii u<ual voice leMmblcs the ■aiding of a hone, 
from which, htwever, he diftrs in every other wspect; 
end this fa^t, we may prei«me, has heeo the sole rea- 
son furgtviarhimiltenameof /fif^/tabHMWjOr JKtver 
Ai>r«e ; as the howling of the lyoz, which icMmbUi 
that of the woir, has occMioned him to be called the 


mut, end etpecially the two canine teeth of 
jaw, arc very long, very strong, and of ao haid a anh- 
stMKe, that they strike fire with a piece of iron. Thia 
is frabaUy what has given rise to the fable of the 


of white, so elear and so hard, that they are Mefemble 
to ivor* for nMking artifcial ttetb. The iacuive teeth 
of dta HippopoUiliBB, eapeeially thoae of the tower jaw, 


are very long, cytinArice^ and fnrrowed. The canine 
teelh, which are atso very k>ag, are croofce^ prisms- 
tic, and shup, lite the insks of a bonr. The mol*- 
res are aqoare, or rather longer un one side than the 
other, Bsaiiy like the nindera of a man, uid so thick, 
that a iin^ one weig&smoMthan threepoonda. The 
taiseai of the incisive or the eanine leetL ate twelve, 
ana even sixteen inches in length, and sometime* 
weigh twelve or thirteen pounds each. The ekin is in 
some parts two itickei thick ; and the Africans edt it 
into whip-thongs, which, in comemieiice of their soft- 
ness antf pUabitity, they prefer to those procured tnm 
ibo rtiinocero* hide. 

" The male Hippopotamns is aboat sii feet nine inchea 
long, from the eltremity of the muok to the begii^ 
ning of the tail ; fifteen feet in circamference, and six 
feet and a half in heigfaL Hi* legs are about two feel 
ten iaehes loiw; the length of the head three feet and 
a baUj and eight feel and a half in ciremnference ; and 
the width of the month two feet fovr iacbe*. Il bow- 
ever lometiiae* acquires mech sreater mMnitudc. In 
the sooth of Africa, M, le Vnillani kiHed one which 
meaanred ten fitet aeven inches in length, and abmit 
nine feet in ejrcnmferenee. 

" Thna powerfolly aimed, with a prodigiona strength 
of body, M might render himself fonnimble to every 
•aimali but he is natnnUy gentle, and appears never 
to be the wggreesor, except when annoyed or vroonded. 
It has been erroneonaly atated, that he commonly 
movea ahiwly a« the knd, M. a« litt contrary, when 
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he ]ias1>eeti injured, Ike tes Been known to pvami per^ 
sons for seyenu hoars, who escaped with great diwul- 
ty. He' swims quicker than he runs^ rorsues the fish, 
and makes them his {vrey. Three or tour of them are 
often seen at the bottom of a river, near some cataract, 
forming a kind of line, and seizing upon such fish as 
are forced down by tne violence of the stream. He 
delights much in the water, and stays there as willing- 
ly as upon land; notwithstanding whichj^he has no 
membranes between his toes, like Uie beaver and otter; 
and it is plain, that the great ease with which he 
swims, is only owing to the great capacity of his body, 
which only makes bulk for bulk, and is nearly -.of ah 
equal weight with the water. Besides, he remains a 
long time under water, and walks at the bottom as 
wefl as he does in the open air. When he quits it to 
graze upon land, he eats sujgar-canest 3nn|rB9| n3Uet, 
rice^ roots, &c. of whicik^iie consin^es and destroys a' 
freat quantity, and dfl^s much ivijury to cultivated 
lands ; but, as he is more timid upon earth than in the 
water, he is very easily driven away ; and, as his legs, 
are short, he cannot save himself -well by fiight, if he 
is far from aq,f water. His .resource when he .finds 
him&elf in dsn^r, is to plunge himself into the water," 
and BO a greaf distance before he re-apfiears. He com» 
monly retreats Irom 1m% pursuers ; but if he is woundr 
ed, he becomes irritated, and immediately, facing about 
with ffreat furv, rashes against the boats, seizes them 
with his teetn, often tears pieces out of them, and 
sometimes sinks them under water. " I have seen." 
•ays a traveller, " an Hippopotamus open his mouth, fix 
one tooth on the side of a boat, and another to the 
second plank under the keel ; that is, four feet' distant 
from each other, pierce the side thrcMiffh and through, 
and in this manner sink the boat to the oottom. I have 
seen another, lyil^ by the side of the. sea^ore. upon 
which the waves had jSriven a shallop heavily laden, 
which lemained upop his back dry, and which wai 
again washed backJby another wave, without the ani- 
mal appearing to have received the least injury. When 
the Negroes go a fishing in their canoes, and .^'^f 
with an Hippopotamus, they throw fish lu him ; and 
then he passes on, without disturbing their fishery any 
more. He injures most when he can rest himself 
against the earth ; but when he floats in the water, he 
can only bite. Once^ when our shallop wus near 
sh«tt, I aerW one of them get uaAesneath it, Uf^ it 
above water upon his baek, and overset it with aix men 
who were in it; but fortunately 'they received no huit."^ 

" We dare not," saya another tsaveller. '•^ irritate the 
Hippopotamoft in the water, since an amiature hapt* 
peaed which was. near proving IWal to three men. 
They were going in a emal! canoe, to kill one in a 
river where there was but eighc or ten feet water. Af- 
ter thvv had discove-3d him Wi.Uung at the bottom, 
aceordiug v* hi* eu^-un, they woonSed him with a 
lon^ lr.«»^ V:*hich to greatly enraged him, that he rose 
immedilater, k> the surface of the water, regarded them 
with a terrible look, opened liis mouu, and, at one 
bi:e, took a great piece out of the aide of the canoe, 
and hfid very neauy overtorned it; but here-piunged 
almost directly to the bottom of the water." 

^ These anuaals are only numerous in seme parts of 
the world : it even appears that the species is confined 
to particnlar climates, and seldom to be met with bat 
in the rivers of Africa. Dutch travellers tcy that they 
bear three or few young ones ; bat this appears very 
suspicious ; as the Hippopotamus is of ah enonnons 
bulk, he is in the class.of the Elephant, the rhinoceros, 
the whale, and all other ffreat animals, who bring 
forth but one ; and this anmogy appears more certain 
than all the testimonies that they have exhibited* The 
female brinjgs forth her young upon laod, and the j 
caif^ at the instant when it comes mto the world, will 
fly to the water for shelter if puviiMd ; a eiromnetance 
which Thmnboiig notices ns a remaikabfe inetnice ttf 
pure instinct." 


THE N01tTH-W'»ftT PA199A€r«; 

LAST VOTAOn OP CAPTAIlf BOSS. 
We have already advened to the open cham of 
negligence which Was broiight aj;ainst Captain Ross 
on liis return from the first expedition in 1818, and to' 
Hie doubts that weite by many exnressed as to the ac-- 
curacy of his statements. It wiu nOL of coorsci, be 
supposed, that the chivalrous honour or 11 British sea- - 
man could tamely brook a censure so directly impugn- 
iag his perscmal and professional cbara<fter. To vindi- 
cate his wounded reputation from the stain which, to 
his jealooa eye, seemed to rest apon it, became, there- 
fure, with this gallant officer, an object of paramount 
importance^ for the attainment of which, neither the 
sacrifice oi bni^.jHr<>perty, iior the venture of his life, 
were thought too^eat a jniee. Accordingly he left 
Englimd with die^ictory steam-vesntL in the summer 
of 1829, in order to' discover, if j>ossihk, ji passa|re to 
the westward, through Prince Regent's Ihiet ; which 
he reached in August. It was on the western shore of 
this opening that the Fury had heen abandoned m 
Captain Parry's third voyage, and when Capta|4R<>S8 
reached the spot where she had been left, ail lenbins 
had been drifted away by the ice. But the provii 
#hich had been deposited on shore were in godd 
dition ; and having; availed..U^eni8elves of these, Ross 
and his party continued to the south and west,iaintil in 
latitude 70<», and longitude 90*» W.. their progress was 
arrested for the season. \ Atf ezceileht wintering har- 
bour was found, in which they, secured their shipt 
(which had already been converted into a sailipg -ves- 
sel,) and to which they gave the name of Feli:t ffa^' 

The winter was mat in. the usual ma^hner, and 
here again a party Of jB^quimaui.eom^huted to allevi- 
ate its gloomy .diilness. T)ie:w£ble summer of 1830 
was spent in examining the continuity of the inlet, 
and wnether there was a channel by which a vessel 
might- pass to the westward; and it was at length as- , 
'*ertained. that a narrow neck of land presented^ an im- ' 
passable barrier to all connexion between the watjBai 
of the inlet, and the sea to the east : thb extraordinary 
Isthmus was found to be fifteen miles in breadth, ten 
of which -were occupied by a chain of fresh water 
lakes. It was crossed by commander James Ross, 
who sarvored the eea-coast to the westward as far as 
to longitode 9(^, or to within 150 miles of the point 
Turnagin of Franklin, to which it appeared directly to 
tend. The rest ei this aeaaon was employed in tra- 
cing the coast to the eastward from the hottom of the 
istlunus, and the results left no doubt of its joining to 
the land forming Rqmke Bav. A second winter was 
now passed in Sker^ Hasrmur. not far from the foi^ 
mer winter quarters ; which, with that of 1831, is al- 
luded to by Captain Ross as being one of uncopimon 
severity. The summer of 1831 appears to have been 
occufaed in aiueying the coast across the isthmus to 
the nordi-west; and in the jAutumn, the Victory was 
moved fourteen miles to the northward. All hope, 
however, of savioff the ship, was nearly at an -end; 
and the severity of another winter |iut it auite beyond 
possibility. Acoordingiy, in the month ot May, 1832, 
ehe wan abandoned, and our adventurers entered on a 
periioofl and fatiguing journey to Fury Beach, as tbe 
only means of saving their lives. Tnia they reached • 
on the first of Jaly following, and they inunediately 
proceeded to repair the boats of the Fury, and to oon- 
struet a temporary hut. 

On the first of August they again departed, and 
emeiged into Bantrw'e Strait on the 1st of September* 
Here, however, all their hopes of escape were at once 
destroyed. Nothing but one in^penemUe mase of i^ 
presented iteelf to view over the whole channel. Aor* 
cordingly, they were eompoUed to return to Fury 
Beach, where another A«ary winter waa p a as ed . Al 
length, on the 8th of July, 1833, they once more quit- 
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faciioa of Boding clear water, where iHev luid th»y«M 
before beea ■tipped by ice, aiul itierefore mad* the 
best of their way to the eastward. On the 25th tbey 
crossed Navy Board Inlel, and «n the ft^ewing morn- 
iag descried a shib in the offing becalmed, which 
prored to be the Isaeella of HulL the mthc Tesael that 
Captain Roh comnumded in tBlS. At noon they 
n board, reftched 
, . . , after an absence 
of more than foor yeart. The reaulu of tb^ expedi- 
tion may be bnefly aoBMad thai : — The iKscorery of 
the cODtlaeni and iaAmna of Buotkia (as the new 
land lo the floulhwvd was named by Captain Rois,l 
of the Oulf of BotOfyiOy (or the tea to the cfitward,) 
at also ot. a vast number of islands, Htms, and lakes ; 
{he dctennlning that the nonh-easlera point of the 
American continent extends to the 74th degree of north 
latitude ; Tahiable obserrations in every branch of 
science, more particularly ia ma^elismi and the dis- 
covcry of the true poaiticm of the nagnetic Nordi 
Pole. 

By the last aceonnts which had reached England 
from Captain Robs, being dated in July 1829,_ from Disco 
Island, fears the n^osl alarmiog were excited for hia 
safety, as the close «f 1832 approached^ and no tidings 
were yet heard from him. A meeting of the Oeogra- 

Shical Society was held, to consider what steps were 
t to be taken ; and it was restdred to open a aubaerip- 
tion, and organize a commitlee to make the requisite 
prepantions for despatching a party in quest of him. 
This KM dtMc; and, on the ITth ef Peftniary, 1833, 
Captain Back, lo whom the eipedirion had been in- 
trusted, sailed from LiveipooL Two days before the 
announcement' of Captain Ross's safety, a letter was 
received from Captain Back, dated Jane 18th, from 
Jack River, with intelligence of his arriral at that 
■tage of his joumeT. It was accordingly determined 
that a messenger should be despatched after him, to 
carry the welcome news, end direct him now to turn 
bis attention to what had before been a secondary 
object of the expedition, geographical discovery. The 
efiorts of this gentleman will, it is hoped, complete oui 
Inowledze of the north-eajtern shores of Ametica. 
It is probable that he will,, in the enauing suouaer, 
naeh CoroBalion Gnlf, and, peaaiag Fiaaklin'a ei- 
mme eaatem point, continue the eurrey aloag the 
ahore of the Arctic Sea, to the parts surveyed by com- 
mander James Ross, and thus connect the discoveries 
of the late ezpe£tion with those of Franklin. 

CONCLUSION. 
The reavlts of the vanous ezpedttinaa whioh we 
^ve leeordad in the preceding pages, may be said to 
be ahnoit e«ncltnive in ftvonr of the existence of a 
North-West Passage ; but at the same time, equally 
clear in establishing the impracticability of its naviga- 
tion. Itsaecompli^meni majr now be regarded rather 
, as a point of geographical science, than as an event 
likely to be at all prodnetive of any immediate prac- 
tical benefit. The object for which it was originally 
undertaken, — the discovery of a shorter commerpial 
trmle to the hdies, has indeed been abandoned' ever 
sioee the aoiitian of J<^n Davis and- the older marlnert, 
that the " deep »ea (rysetfe not," was refuted by the 
e^ri«nceof modem navigators; batwhfii ihemotive 
ansin? from the prospect of a teeratlTe traffic had 
eeaaen to exist,' aatither, and still more jpowerfnl incen' 
lire «pnag up in its nlaee,— the desire of eolarging 
(he bonAds of fauinan knowledge and civ^nzntion. ft 
nuM be pleasihg to ns to observe (he stuenuons efforts 
of oar ownentmtry in iMswnrk; alone and unsnpport' 
ed, she has done nehrJy all that has been done towards 
eflecling the solntion of this great question, and still 
rtnt&Kies her vnremMIng exertions on its' behalf in 
Iha hope, lurit ftte well-founded hope, we trast, tf suc- 
Maa^— XimmIom Saiitrday Magaaime. • • ■ 


TIEW OP MOONT TABOR. 
This celebrated mounlain, near Kadeah in Galilee, 
where the territories of Issachar and Napliiali almost 
meu* stands 'west of Hermon, but on the other side of 
Jordan, and in the great plain of Jezreel. Josephus 
says, it is about four miles high, and on the ti^ is a 
beautiful plain about three miles and a half in circum- 
ference, and inclosed with trees, except towards the 
south; Dut according to Moundrel, Theveaol, and Po- 
k, one may ride to the top, and it is little more than 
'. mile and a half of ascent ; and on the top is but half 
nile long, and a quaiter broad — It is supposed by 
3e that since the time of Josejihus, an earlhquaR 
may have lunk it and altered its lorm. The mountain 
the form'of a sugar loaf, and f>om its top is one of 
Dost dett^tftil prospects m the worid. It was encc 
surronnded by a wall and treach. H was on tbfa 
mount that Btiak assembled his army, and at the foat 
of it defeated the ho$t ef Jabin.t On the top tA this 
mountain it was long thought onr Saviovr was tnaa- 
figured — bat, it is so far disunt IVom Cesarea-Philip^ 
where he was before snd sAer, that it is now doubMd 
by moet people of judgment .—MmiWy tUpcmiUtTy. 

tSESPENTS IN A PILE IN SOUTV AMERtCA 
In the Savannahs of IzacubtL in Guiana,.! saw the 
must wonderful, the most terrible ipeciacle that can ha 
seen ; and although i( be not uncommon to the tahab- 
itanls, no traveller has ever mentioned ill. We were 
ten men on horseback, two of whom took' the lead, in 
order to sound the passages ; whilst I preferred to skirt 
the great forests. One of the blacks who fonned the 
vanguard, relumed full gallop, and called to me, " Here, 
sir, come and see serpents in a pile." He pointed out 
to me something elevated in the middle of the sbvbq- 
nab or swamp, which appeared like a bundle of arms. 
One of my company then said, " This is certainty one 
of the Hssemblaf es of semnts, which heap themselves 
on each other after a violent tempest: I ^ave heard of 
these, but have never seen any; 'let us t)roceed can- 
tious^, and not ge too near." When we wvre "within 
twenty paces of it, the tetror of oar hone* prcveated 
onr nearer amiroach, to which, however nofle of ns 
werd incHnea. 

On a sudden, the pvramld mass beceane agiiated^ 
borriWe hissings issoed fhini it,ihunaanda of serpents, 
rolled spirally on each other, shot forth out of the Cir- 
cle tbetr hideous heads, presenting their env««o«ied 
darts and fiery eyes to us. I own 1 waa oM of the firm 
to draw baek ; hot when 1 saw thi» fomidablc pha~ 
lanx remained at tts post, and aj^wared to be more 
disposed to defend itself than to attack as^ 1 rode MiuaJ 
it, m Older to Yie* its orfl^r of battle, which faced the 
enemy on every sMe. 1 then sought what «Mld he 
the design of this mnneruos asstmUagt; aad I co»- 
oloded that this speciea of setperils dieaded » 


ihat this species of setveriM dnaded some « 
enemy, w*ich mi^t Be the gret* terpeai. 
lean, and that Uiey'reiUMt» the«ealT«a, ad 


the caynean, and that diey 


cot 

adat 


to 
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otniif fcfft tUi «Mmy, in «te to «lt»dk or resist him 


THB HUMAN STATURE. 


The idea that the original prQMnitors of the human 
race were exceedingly large, ana tall in stature, is still 
held by some European writers. Not msiqr years since 
a French author nablish^ a work in which he endea* 
toured to prore that there has been a gradual deprecia- 
tion in the size of man, from the commehcemebt of the 
world downwards, and that the sune lessening con- 
trol will continue to exert an influence until the end of 
time. A corresponding jdecreaae in the a^ of man- 
kind may be obserred, it is alleged, by Inomry into the 
iottgevitr of the human rac^ in the seyeml centuries of 
the worfd. Some contend also, that die deficiency in 
the number of years between the yarious personages 
noticed in the ancient sacred writings and those of our 
day, is more than counterbalanced by the ffreat increase 
of our species throughout the world, and that in the 
place of accumulated years, we have accumiidated num-* 
oers, whose existence is mef, that the earth may not 
be filled to overflowing. All these are curious specu- 
lations^ not without interest to the inouiring mind. 

A French Author, an Academian or some note, cal- 
culates that Adam was 123 feet 9 inches in height, 
Noah a little over 100 feet, Abraham 80, Moses 30, 
Hercules 10, Alexander 6, Uesar less than 5. Pro- 
gressing in this ratio, in a few years hence^ the world 
will be filled with a race of Lilliputians. 

The Gterman Joumab have some tables which prove 
that the distance between the earth and the sun is 
increasing annually by one thousandth |«rt of that dis- 
tance, and they argue from it that the inereaeing hu- 
midity of our summer and loss of fertility by the earth, 
is to oe attributed solely to this circumstance. In the 
course of 6000 years from the present time, they as- 
sume the di^ance will be so great that only an eighth 
part of the warmth we now enjoy from the sun will be 
commnnisated lo the earth, and that it will then be 
covered with eternal ice, in the same manner as we 
now see the plains of the norUi where the elephant 
formerly livea. and have neither spring nor autumn. 
No credit has hitherto been given to a tradition of the 
ancient Egyptians and Chinese, according to which 
those people formerly saw the sun's disc almost four 
times as large as we now see it ; for they estimated the 
apparent diameter of the sun at double what it is seen 
in our days. If, however, we pay attention to the con- 
tinued diminution of the apparent diameter of the sun, 
According to the best observations of several centuries, 
we must suppose that the ancients were (lot mistaken 
in the estimates which they have transmitted to ua. 

I HAVE NO TIMB TO STUDY. 

The idea about- the want of time is a mere phantom. 
Franklin fo^ind time in ihe midst of all his Ipbours to 
dive into the hidden recesees of philosophy, and to ex- 
plore the untrodden path of science. The great Fred- 
erick, with an emnin at his diiectifni, in the midst of 
war, on the eve of battles which were to decide the 
fiite of his kingdom, found time to revel in the charms 
of philosophy and intelWotual pleasures. Bonaparte, 
with all Slttsope at his disposal ; with loners in his anti* 
ehamber begging for vacant thrones, with thousands 
of men whose 4lestinies were susnended on the brittk 
thread of his arbitrary nleaanres ; nad time to converse 
with books. Csesar wiien he had cfurbed the spirits of 
the Roman people, and was thronged with visiters from 
the remotest kingdoms, found time for intellectual cul- 
tivation. Every man has time if he is careful to im* 
prove it ; and if he does improve it as well as he might, 
he can reap a three-fold reward. Let mechanies^en 
make use of the hours at their disposal, if they want 
to obtam • proper influence in society. They are the 


HIb-blood c€ Uie MnunmlfT • ^m^ can if ikey pfciM 
hold in their hands the destinies of our repnUic ; they 
Sfe nnmerohs, respectable, and powerful ; and they 
lAve only to be edincated half gs well as other profea- 
sionS| to make laws for the nation. 


POETRY. 

, TBB LOVERS OP VOM. 

rve SMM'd on the mis'riM crHfe, 
To find hem what qasf lis thi^ 

Wh0pos aqsc ef contsatiea tnd striH 
Alas t fimn the Lavam ^Rum. 

I mat with a fkir one dtstress'd t ' 
I %tk*d wb«ooe her sorrows couM coast 

Shs fMibsd, "*! am sorely dittiesa'd," 
My aiiSMnd's a JUo^tr ^Mitmu 

I foond t Mor child i|i «h« strest, 

Whose Ihnbs bjr the cold were all nnnibt 
No stockings nor shoes on his ftet ; 

His father's a Lq9t qfRum. 

I went to coDect a sm sll debt, 
The msster was ahseDt from horns } 

The sequel I need n6t relate — 
The raaa was a X^oeer ^ Jfcisi. 

I met with s paopsr io rsgs, 

Who ask'd for s trifling sum ; 
m tell you the cause why he begs i 

He once was a LoterifRum. 


Tvs ssea msiv from health, woslth, and seas 

Untimely descend to (hs tomb ; 
I need not describe their disease^ 

Because they were Loven of Rum, 

Ask Misans sadgaAowsss all 
WhsBcs most of their euotoaiecs eome— 

From whom they have mosi of their calls^ 
They'll tell you the Lo9tr9 qfBum, 

ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

The failures of Calcutta aiooe 1829 are estimaied at ufady 
six millioiujlve hundrtd thousand dollars. 

The most extensive pearl fishery in the world is at the 
two small islands of Bahrein and Arad, in the Persian Outf 
earned on during the mmaner months by negro slaves trained 
far the | m l p e s fl^ who dive for tbs oysisqi sni teflkeen fathoata 
dssR and resia w andsr waierfrnni two to Ihre sMnatea. Tka 
.promice ts soa me t ime s lfiO.O0O(. per anaam. The Bahreia pesd 
18 considered superior to that of Csylon. 

The MP worn by King Philip, the celebrated Indian warrior, 
has been recently presented lo the cabinet of the Pilgrim So- 
ciety by Mr. A. Wilbur of Raynham. 

A Temperance Society has been formed in DoYsr, N.H. 
aaiong the females sagaged in the MiHs in that place, ft eon- 
of aiom than TOO mambers. By the eonatttntioa, the 


members of this Soctsty notoaly plodfs thaaiselves a» total 
abstinence, bat also to avoid denluis asTar as pmetieabls whh 
traders who are engaged io the traffic of ardent apirita. 

No ardent spirit is sold, either by the wholesale or retail, m 
the county of Liberty, Ga. 


ALMANACK. 
A ealendar or table cantaining a list of the montha 
and days, with an account pf the riaiiiff and aettinc of 
the son and moon, and other incidental matters^ The 
Nautical Almanack, or Astronomical Ephemeris, is n 
kind of national almanack, began in 1767, nnder the 
direction and by the advice of the astronomer royal, the 
late Rer. Dr. Maskelyne. Besides most things essenr 
tial to general use, which are foond in other almanaokSi 
it contains ma|iy new and important m^tera, particu- 
larly the distance of the moon from the sun and fixed 
stars, computed to the meridian of Greenwich, for erery 
three hours of time, for the purpose of computing the 
longitude at sea. This almanack is generally computed 
a few years forward, (or the conrenienea of ahipagDWf 
out upon long Toyagea. 


SECTION VII. 




LITERATURE. 

HISTORY OF WRITINO. 

Amongst the various arts and sciences which have 
from time to time contributed to the improvement and 
advancement of society, there is, perhaps, none which 
demands more justly the admiration and respect of 
mankind^ none which, in point of utility and excel- 
lence, will at all admit of comparison with the art of 
Writing. 

Yet because this art may now be acquired by every 
body, it fails to attract the attention and command 
the admiration it so well merits. That which is com- 
mon is despised. How curious or beautiful «oe\'er a 
new discovery may be, let it once become comtiMm. 
and from that moment it ceases to be noticed. Ana 
this principle extends in f\ill force to the arts and scir 
enoes ; those which are new and rare are cherished 
and courted ; those, perhaps^ in reality move useful and 
worthy, but which are withm the grasp of every body, 
are despised* 

Time was, indeed, when the man who possessed 
this enviable accomplishment was distin^shed highly 
above his fellows, and pointed out to notice as one who 
bad made an achievement in science; but now, in 
these days of refinement and literature, who dares call 
himself accomplished because he ean write 1 The 
time will soon come, when the man who cannot write 
his own name will stand a chance of aequiring celeb- 
rity merely from the mrity and singularity of the cha- 
racter. 

In spite of all this, it would be difficult to mention 
an art which has gone through more stages in its jour« 
ney to perfection, has moia exercised the talents and 
ingenuity of mankind in its gradual development, or 
required a longer period of time to brin^ it to matunty \ 
and it may, perhilps. not be uninteiestmg, to trace, as 
far as our limits will allow, its rise and progress. 

Let us first of all obtain- a definition of the term. 
Writing is an art by means of which we communicate 
to an absent person, or to posterity, the ideas or objects 
wrhich present themselves to our minds ; and in the 
present improved state of the art. this representation is 
made by means of arbitrary, yat fixed «id defined signs, 
called letters. 

In the first figes of the world, while society was in 
its infancy, mankind had clearty no other method of 
expressing their, ideas in writing, than the simple on^ 
of making a figuVe or shape of the object. And thi4 
mode must have been long before their dispersion ; fo^ 
it has been found to exist, more or less, amongst the 
most rude, as well as the most polished, nations of the 
globe, — nations who, from their natural position, and 
their immense distance from the other civilized parts of 
the world, could not have held any intercourse with 
' die test of mankiad. 

The difficulty, however, and laboilr att«eh«d to tkis 
mode of writing, sooa indited the peopW ^ be aalisfied 
with thie ottiHne$ only of the figure which expre^ised 
the object; and this method ae^ms to ^ve oMainei 
in most, if not all, the nationa of the eaith* It was 
found in Mexico and Pent at tha diaeoveiy of Ameri- 
oa, and, in aame laapecti, atiata to the preaent tinae in 
China. . 

Bm atithia nathad of agpga iii ng ld)jectay ^rmkhj 
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oatlines, was still very troublieeQme, the Egyptians 
(for Egypt, be it rememoered, was one of the earliest 
seats or evenr branch of art, literature, and scienccL) 
adopted another and more intellectual mode, au/J xhis 
•was to substitute ^ kind of nlark or simple character 
for the outlines of the object ; these marlcs or charac- 
ters still retained some resemblance to the figure made 
by the outlines, but they were less difficult, required 
less skill and much less trouble, and were therefore 
universally adopted. Yet even here, there was a 
great deal of intricacy ; and no small degvee of patience 
and skill was required, either to understand or' make 
use of them. To simplify, therefore, the method of 
writing still further, the priests ttnmed these outlines in- 
to arbitrary marks, which, although in the beginning 
they might still present a faint resemblance to uie nat- 
ural objects, in course of time deviated so much from 
their originals, as to render it almost impossible to 
trace them to tneir archetype, but which were neverthe- 
less much less complicated, and more expeditious. And 
thus, after incrediole labour, and the Inpse of a vast 
period of time, were produced the three different mod^s 
of writing among the Egyptians, deaiffnated by the ap* 
pellation of hteroglyfhiCf dewtotic, and hieratic. Into 
the nature and use or these, our limits do not permit us 
to enter more fully; they constitute a subject well 
WM'thy the attention of the scientifio and curious, and 
which will well and abundantly repay the attention 
bestowed upon ic 

We will therefore continue our inquiry, and pro- 
ceed to the next step, and this was to form a connexion 
between the object represented by this hieroglyphical or 
picmre- writing, and the saund (tor. as yet letters were 
noO of the word used to. express it. Nor was this ao 
difficult as would at first signt be supposed ; for when 
a man represented any image or picture, that of "a 
door" for instance, he would naturally give to the com- 
bination of lines with which the figure was formed the 
name of " a door ;" and wherever he met with this out- 
line or representation,- 6r even thtrngh he should chanee 
it for some arbitrary and more simple mark, having tne 
same signification, the a^ime name. Would still remain 
attached to it, and by this m^ans 'the word'^door** 
would for ever afterwards beeome associated with a 
certain outline or figure. T)m flehrew alphabet af- 
fords a most $atisfactoiy ^ilhistr%don \of this. Every 
letter is, in faet, a wpr^ and expmses some simple 
object. Delet\ for fxample« their fourli^ letter, corres- 
ponding with X^ I), si^l^inea a"d^;" ^e^^L their 
second letter, aiisweriag \o othr B, '^a house ;" Gimel^ 
our G, "a camieK*" J6^ or li the ^'hand;" and this 
catalogue might be colitinuea through the remaining 
letters, and thus'it.wotdd seem that to eaeh of them was 
attached a meaning. 

Having attained this Itate of advancement^ the pro- 
gress of the art was more rapid. Every nation in its 
turn contributed some letters to the conunon stock ; 
in a happy moment it was diaeoMTfed, that eacM mono- 
syllable terminated by a sound, whi^h, with very little 
variation, was repeated in all. Nor was it difficult to 
ascertain- the number of these soundau which .tv^ia in- 
variably fixed to the fbai or five inftexioBa of voice. 
Thus were vowels added to consonants^ and mankind 
fftadually arrived at thfe^fmguat of all mventionS| the 
^eAli«B0fthi9-Alph»b«t, , . -^ \ 
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But who WM the nun, or what ]ui nation to whom 
the honour of bo noble an inTention ie due ? This is 
a subject which has long divided the learned, and the 
▼arietf of opinions upon it is in truili KOpaUing : but 
' the presumption appears to be Etroo^eit In faTour oF 
TAoitA, a son or descendant of AKxraim, the father of 
the Egyptians. The Phoenician writer, Sanchonia- 
iho, expressly attribntes the formatioD of the 3aered 
Character* of the alphabet to this celebrated person. 
There is, moreover, a passage in Plato which, if rightly 
understood, and worthy of credit, should set the ques- 
tion at rest. He says, " That during the reign of Pha- 
mob Tbamus, his secretary, Tbnuth oi Theuth, came 
to lay before him the several discoveries he had made, 
amongst which was the invention of the alphabet, and 
he came to consult Pharaoh Thamus whether it ought 
m be made public ."^/.oidon) Saturday Magazuie. 


MYTHOLOGY. 


PALES. 
"Pales wu the goddess of ahenherda and pastufM, 
Some call her Magna Mater and Veata. To this sod- 
deaa they aacrificed milk, and wafers made of mUlet, 
that she m^bl make the pastures froitfvl. They in- 
stituted the feasts called Folilia, or Parilia, to her boa- 
oar, which were -observed upon the eleTenth or twelfth 
dav of the calends of May by the shepherds in the 
field, on the same day in which Romnlua laid the 
fonndaiion of the city. These feats were celebrated 
'to appease this godnesa, that she might drive away 
the wolves, and prevent the diseases incident to cattle. 
The solenmities observed in the Palilian feasts were 
manjr ; the shepbeids placed liiile heaps of straw in a 

S articular wdn, and at a certain distance ; then they 
enced and leaped over them ; then they puriBed the 
sheep and the rest of the cattle with the fume of rose- 
mary, laurel, sulphur, and the like ; as we learn frcm 
Ovid, who gives a description of the rites. 
" Oraat Pales, help ; tba put'iat ritaa I nag, 
With bombl* duty manlioai^ each thing. 
Aabas of cslve* ind tMsn-siraws oft rveliel<^ 
With burnt purniwns in • band mU flll'd. 
lliriM o'w ibe Bime in order rang'd, I'v* lespt. 
And boir d>w my laarel twig haa dnpL" 


Romans gave her the honour of a goddess, bat In net- 
iiy she was a Woman of infamous character, who, by 
her abominable trade, heaped up a great deal of money, 
and made the people of Rome her heir. She left a 
certain sum, tlie yearly interest of which was settled, 
that the games called Florales, or Floralia, might be 
celebrated annually, on her birth-day. But because 
this appeared impious and profane to the senate, they 
covareif their design, and worshipped Flora, under the 
title of "goddess of flowers ;" and pretended that they 
offered sacrifice to her, that the plants and trees might 
flourish. 

" Ovid follows the tame fietion, and relates, that 
Gfaloris, an infamous nymph, was married to Zephy- 
ms, from whom she received the power over all the 
flowers. But let us return to Flora and her games. 
Her image, as we find in Plutarch, was exposed in the 
temple of Castor and Pollux, dressed in a close coat, 
and holding in her right band the flowers beans and 
peas. For while these sports were celebrated, the offi- 
cers or oediles scattered beans and other pulM among 
the people. These games were proclaimed and begun 
by sound of irumnet, as we find mentioned in JnrenaL" 

The feasts of the Floralia were nal«d for lewdness, 
the women celebrating them naked. Cato once enter- 
ed the assembly ; but the sight was too much for his 
unbending virtue i 'he retired with the utmost speed, 
from the shamefiil spectacle. 

PEBONU. 
"Feranta, the goddess of the woods, is justly placed 
near Flraa, the goddess of flowers. She is called Fe- 
ronia, from th^ care she takes in producing and pn^- 
gating trees. The higher place is dne to her, because 
fruits are aacNre valuaole than flowers, and trees than 
small and ignoble plants. It is said sne had a grove 
eacnd to heruader the mounutn Soracte: this was set 
on fire, and the neighbours wne resolved to remove the 
image of Farosia thence, when on a sudden the grove 
became green again. Strabo reports that those who 
were inspired t^ this goddess used to walk barefoot 
upon bnming coals without hurt. ThotKh many be- 
lieved that by the goddess Feronia, mat kind of virtue 
only is meant by which fniit and flowere were pro- 
dnced. 


POMONA. 

aia ihegoddess, the guardnm, the president, 
iiotM«nilesonl'r, bntorall the tmit an^ the moduet 
of trees and pluu. ShefbUowsafterFlora and Feio- 
nia b order j but in die greatness of hei meiil die far 
snrpaseet Ibera, and has a priest who serves her only, 
ctJled Plamen Pbinoulis. 
" 0»e« wbm Pombna was very bosy in lookiiig niter 

I her gardens and orcha>rd8 with mat eare, and was 
wholly employed in watering and secnring the roots, 
aad helping iba n i wfuw ia bnnMlMi,'r«ttunBUs, a 
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principal god tmong the Romans, (ealletf so because 
Le had power to turn himself mto what shape he 
pleased,) fell in love vith Pamona, and counterfeited 
the shape of an old gray-headed woman. He came 
leaning on a staff into the gardens, admixed the fruit 
and beauty of them, and commendrnfi; hei caie about 
them, he saluted bet. He viewed the gatdeos, and 
liom the obserratioits he had made, Ite began to dis- 
course of nuiriage, telling her that it would add to the 


happioes* even of a sod, to hare Iter to wifeu ObMore, 
says he. the trees which eieep up this wall : bow do 
the apples and plums striTe wLich abaU.e3Cel the other 
in beauty vid coloiu: ! whereas, if ihey had not prop* 
or supports, wliich like husbands hold them up, they 
would perish, and decay. All this did not move her, 
till Vertumnus changed himself into a young man • 


THE CUFF WASON, FOR THE PRESEKTATION OF LIFE FROM SHIPWRECK. 


As scarcely any ofour readers are unconnected with, 
or uninterested in individnala wKo are occasionally 
exposed to the perils of shipwrei^, we giie a sketcn 


the bottom of high cliff*, to whom there is not any ac- 
cess fVom the summit, or by boats, oa account of the 
heaviness of the sea, and the rocky naiiue of the coast. 
Attention was very painfully excited lo the best 
means of rendetinE assistance on rocky and precipitous 
coasts ID sliipwreeced persons, when it was found, in 
the case of tbe WilhelibiDa, a foreign vessel, that the 
Life-Boat, and Captain Manby's mwtar apparatus, 
could not afford succour. The Wilbelmina, af^er. a 
fearful suspense of many hours, in which there were 
occasional gleans of bop« dial she migkt escape, 
struck, and was speedilv broken up against a detached 
T6ck, at some distance from Ibe main cliffs, eonsidera- 
blv fa the southward of the enlnince nf the river Tyne. 
The labourers of the adjacent farm<i, and others, were 
watching her, with such ropes as they could procure. 
A portion of the wreck conveying Are persons drove 
in shore, and was brought by the wind into a bay : they 
seemed to have escaped r a subsequent wave carried 
them back into destruction. Though the cliff was not 
very high, there was not any path or descent, and the 
ropes were not strong enough to allow of lowering by 
them the men, amongst the anxious bystanders, who 
earnestly desired to make the danserous eneriment. 
In their sight, the whole crew of the Wilbelmina, in- 
cluding a woman and an infant child, perished.* 

The Cliff Wagon was invented by Mr. James Da- 
vison, master mariner, of Whitburn, near Sunderland, 
who was for some time very active in charge of the 
Life-boat, at Redcar, near the month of the river Tees, 
and has since been in the superintendence of the estab- 
lishment at Whitburn, for the preservation of life from 
* Their bodies were eventiuUv found, and buned with the riles 
of ihe ChoTchof EnfUnd, in Whitbnra churebyard. 


shipwreck. The machine here described waa built 
unoer the direction and St the expense of the Whitbtun 
Establishment for the preservation of life from ship 

It is a platform a a, 14 feet 9 inches, by 6 feel, noadc 
of U inch deal planks, guarded by rails b b at Ibe aidea 
and one end, moving on four wheels 'by one or two 
horses, with a shaft like a common wagon. Three 
strong uprights d t) u, on each side, each 10 inches by 
21 thick, support an inclined beam e e, 17 feet long, and 
6 inches by 5, on rollers, upon which works a sUding 
lever r r, SI feet long, of the same dimensions as the 
suMKPrting beam e e ) they are connected by hoops d d, 
ud.pass through the tops of the uprights i>l, d 2, ana 
through the hottom d 3. At the extremity r of each 
lever, i« suspeaded, bv means of blocks and the strong- 
est patent rope, mace of whale-line, a sling or seat; 
the ropes connected with which pass throuKh a sheaf 
or block in the end f, of each lever, and of the iipright 
D 3 ; and thus, by the assistance of a few men, four or ' 
more persons with topes, life-buoyi, dtc. dtc. may be 
lowered down at the same time, niim the top of the 
inaccessible clift| lo the old of the unfortunate mari- 
ners below. One swing may remain down, if required, , 
for the security of the men, when the sea beats upon 
the base of the ciiSs ; into the other swing, they can 
put each person as they rescue them from ie waves. 
For women and children, or men wbo may be injured 
or exhausted, a strong wicker basket has been provided, 
to be substituted for the swing, in which ihey may be 
laid at length, and carried when lait^to the summit of 
the cliff, without the pain of further removal, to the 
nearest house. The ordinary sling is provided with a 
strong strap to buckle roimd the waist, and wilt, with 
the person saved, convey a man to take care of him. 

When called into service, the wagon is backed aa 
near lo the edge of the most perpendicular part of the 
cliff as may be deemed sufficiently solid to bev the 
weight of iL It is made fast by letting down ihe ipvi- 
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sli'jrcs, or stftva, a, 7 feet long and 21 inches thick, at 
eSi-S siB* arm plBtftnUi, itafwHiiik must work deeper 
jiid iJeepei' into the earth, if the wagon moTes. The 
wheels are sunk, and it h moored by two strong- erap- 
nells, or deril'a claws, from the tops of d3, earned out 
as far aa may be necessaiy, 1 1, and by loading it with 
atooea Ac, If any cause of apprehension exist, the 
horaes which drew the waeon may remain attached to 
dte sfaaft, and the men employed in raising and Inwer- 
ing the aninfa may stand on tlie grapnell ropea. 

The uprifhtB B, at the lever ends r, are each 7 feet 
6 inches high ; the two others on each aide are 5 feet 
high. The levers r r, may not only be extended ao aa 

allow for unaeen projecting parts on the face of the 
y be drawn in again, merely by the 


ciiH; b 


:e of the aame pull, which raised the swmg from 
the bottom of fhe cli^ so as to land the persons brought 
up. Each lerer ia projectedbymeaniof ablock at iIm 
inside of the upper part of v 1, die rope frtAn which 


The lerers are 
required, by a turn of the rope 


and ia made u 

secured _ , , , 

round a strong rail across the wagon from d 2 to d . 

The extreme outside width of the wagon, including 
the wheels, is eight feet, which allows it to pass through 
any ordinary gateway. The side-raHs, a a. are 21 inches 
square; the iron rail h, at the clifi| or lerer end, (to 
prevent men from falling over in their earnestnesa to 
render help, and lend the anfifeiera aa they come up,) 
is 11 inch thick. The platform contains a welt, or 
wells, to carry the necessary toola, as spades, pick-axes, 
mallet, hammer, spare ropes, &c. Captain Manby's 
mortar apparatus may be conveyed in the wagon, aod 
lodged at die place most convenient for communicating 
with the wrecked vessel, and the wagon may proceed 
from point to point, accoraing to the probability which 
may seem to exist, as to the precise apot to which a 
boat Of men may be driren. 


OOHllVNICiTlON WITH A SBtf DT DUnVRSS BT KBAHS OT THI OUFF WAGON. 


The Cliff Wagon poasesaes almost every quality 
which can recommend any invention destined to a sim- 
ilar purpose. That built at Whitburn was completed 
and painted for about 401. ropea included ; it was made 
by tbe village workmen. There ia not in it any thing 
intricate — any apiinga or nice mechanism which may 
be deranged — an; thing which rapidly decays, or can- 
not be readily replaced ; — not any thing, in abort, which 
ii not available ibr the exertion of the simple pkyaical 
power of any men who can be brought together. If the 
materiab of which the Cliff Wagon is ^rmed be sub- 
stantial, no caution is required beyond that of securely 
fixine it in its position on eaUTid ground at the edge of 
the ells', and tUodinexs and slovnet* in iaieeringand 
rauing the sling* ; too great exertion of sti;ength in 
pulling causes the leveri to ptay too much, and mate- 
rially increases any pre vioaaly unseen danger fiom pro- 
jections <JD the face of the cliffs. 

A model of the CliffWagon, made, as well as many 
others, by the inventor, now in his eighty-second year, 
i* to be placed in tbe National Gallery, in Adelaide- 


street, Strand, where it ia hoped it will attract the at- 
tentim of those friends of humanity who may have it 
in, their power to lecommend it to the committees and 
usociationa for the jtresetration of life from shipwreck 
withia whose districts are portions of steep cliffs, on 
which vessela have been lost. 

The Royal George was wrecked at Spitheed in 1782. 
When Srat she filled, she fell over so as to dip the Qaa 
at her mast-head in the aea ; then rolling back, ahe fell 
over to the other side till her yard-arms touched the 
water; she iben righted and sunk nearly upright. 
W]iile she was sinking, neariv every soul on board 
came on deck ; and I was told by Admiral Sotheby, 
then a lieuieuant on board tbe next ship, that, as ahe 
went down, this mass of people gave a cry ao lamenta- 
ble, that it was still ringing in his ears. It was sup- 
posed that at the time of the accident, above 1000 per- 
sons, men and women, were on board , — not 400 were 
saved. The eddy of the sinking ship was so great, 
that a targe vieiualling-barge, which lay aloi^ aide, 
was drawn in, and lost with nei. — L(md. Sat. Mag. 




THE DROHBDART. 
_ _ diffeTent 1 ing ftt 

qweiei, bnt only indicate two dittiiMt breeds, nibiist- j pnnci] 


These two namea do not include two difterent I in^ from time Immemotiftl, in the Cunel speeiea. The 
>i^ »™. „»t- :_j:-.,„ __ jii.i... k — J. _,i-i.. t _-._jp|j^ jjij^ J, mgy |^ jij^ t(,g p^jy perceptible 
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ehaneter by whieh thef differ. Goniistft in the CaooiePs 
bearing two bunches or protaoerances, and the Drom- 
edary only one. The latter is also much less, and not 
so strong as the Camel: but both oi them herd and 
procreate together ; and the production ftom this cross 
Dreed is more rigorous, and of gteater value than the 
others. 

'' This mongrel issue fiom the Dromedary and the 
Camel forms a secondary breed^ which also -mix and 
multiply with the first ; so that m this species, as well 
as in that of other domestic animals, there are to be 
found a great variety, according to the difference of the 
climates they ar^ produced in. Aristotle haA judicious- 
ly marked the two princiiwi breeds.; the first (which 
has two bunches) under the name of the Bactrian 
Camel ; and the second, under that of the Arabian 
Camel; the first are called TtirkmaiL and the other 
Arabian Camels. This division still subsists, with 
this difference only, that it appears, since the discovery 
of those parts of Asrica and Asia which were unknown 
to the ancients, that the Dromedary is^ without com- 
parison, more numerous and mtee universal than the 
Camel ; the hat being seldom to be found in any other 
place than io Turkey, and in some other parts of the 
Levant; while the Uromedary, more conmion than 
any other beast of his size, is to be found in all the 
northern parts of Africa,, in Kgypt, in Persia, in South 
Tartary, and in all the northern parts of Ihdiai. . 

^ Tm Dromedary, therefore, occupies an immense 
tract of Jand, while the Camel is confined to a small 
spot of ffround ; the first inhabits hot and parched re- 
ffutfia; we second a more moist and temperate soil. 
The Camel appears to be a native of Arabia ; for it is 
not only the country where there are the greatest num- 
ber, but is also best accommodated to their nature. 
Arabia is the driest country in the world; and the 
Camel is the least thirsty of all animals, and can pass 
seven days without any drink. The land is almost in 
every part dry and sandy : the feet of the Camel are 
formea to travel in sand ; ifHiile 'on the contrary, he 
cannot support himself in mout and slippery ground. 
Herbage and pasture^ are wanting to this country, as is 
the ox^ whose place is supplied by the Camel. 

^ The Arabs r^rd the Camel as a present from hea- 
ven, a sacred anmial, without whgee aid they could 
neither subsist, trade, nor travel. It has been emphat- 
ically called the ship of the desert. Its milk is their 
common nourishment; they likewise eat its flesh, es- 
pecially that of the young, ones, which they reckon 
very good. The hair of these animals, iHkich is fine 
and very soft is renewed- every year, and servea theip 
to make stuns for their clothing and their furniture. 
Blessed with their Camels, they not only want for 
nothing, but they even fear nothing. With them they 
cdn, in a single day, place a tract of desert of fifty 
miles between them and their enemies^ and all the 
armies in the world would perish in the pursuit of a 
troop of Arabs. Let any one figure to himself a 
country without verdure and without water, a burning 
sun, a sky always clear, plains Covered with sand, and 
mountains still more perched, over which the eye ex- 
tends, and the si^ht is lost, without being stopped by 
a sinffle living object ; a dead earth, Jiayed (\i I may 
be allowed the expression^ by the winds^ wnich pre- 
sents nothing but tN)nes or dead bodies, fimts scattered 
here and ther^ rocks standing upright or overthrown,; 
a desert entirely naked^ where the traveller never drew 
his breath under the fnendly shade ; where he has no- 
thing tp accompany hjin, and where nothing reminds 
him of liviuff nature ; an absolute void a thousand 
times more frightful than ^ that of the finest, whose 
verdure, in some measure, diminishes the horrors of 
solitude ; an immensity which he in vain attempts to 
overrun ; for hunger, thirst, and burning heat, press on 
him every weary moment that remains between des- 
pair and death. 
: * Nevertheleaa, the Arab has ibund means to sur- 


mount these difllcultie& ano even to apwopnate to 
himself these gaps of Nature ; they serve nim for an 
asylum ; they secure his repose, and maintain him in- 
his independence. But why does not man know how 
to make use of them witnout abuse 1» Thb same 
Arab, free, independent, traaqaiL and even rich, instead 
of respecting those deserts as tae ramparts of his li- 
berty, soils mem with, guilt : he traverses over them to 
the neighbouring nations, and robs them of their 
slaves and gold : he, makes use of them to exercise his 
rdl>boies, which unfortunately ha enjoys more than 
his liber^ ; for his enterprises are almost all success- 
fivl^ notwithstanding the caution of his neighbours, 
and the superierity d their forces, he escapes their 
pursuit, uid, unpunished, bears away all that he has 
plundered them'oH 

'< An Arab who destines himself to this business of 
land piracy, early hardens himself to the fatigue of 
travelling : he accustoms himself to pass many days 
without. sleep; to suffer hunger, thirst, and heat; at 
the same time he instructs his Camels, he brings them 
up, and exercises them in the same method. A few 
days after they are bom,- he bends their legs under 
their bellies, and constrains them to remain on the 
earth, and loads them, in this situation, with a weight 
as heavy as they usually carry^ which he only relieyes 
them from to give them a heavier. ' Instead of suffering 
them to feed every .hour^ and drink even when they are 
thirsty, he regulates their repasts, and, by degrees, in- 
creases them to greater distances, between each peal, 
diminishing also, at the same I3me, the quantity of 
their food. When they are a little stronger, he exer- 
cises them to the course ; he excites them by the ex- 
ample of horses, and endeavours to render tnem also 
as ewift and more robust ; at length^ .when he is as- 
sured oi^the strength and swiftness oi his Camels, and 
that they can endure hunger and thirst, he then loads 
them wuh whatever is necessary for his and their sub- 
sistence. He departs with them, arrives unexpectedly 
at the borders ol the desert, stops the first passenger 
he sees, pillages the straggling habitations, and loads 
his Camels with his bc^ty. If he is pursued^ he is 
obliged to expedite his retreat ; and then he displays 
all his own and his animals' talents. Mounted on one 
of his swiftest Camels, he conducts the troop, makes 
them travel day and night, almost without stopping 
either to eat or drink. In this manner he easily passes 
over three himdred miles in eight days ; and, during 
all that time, of fatigue and travel, he never unloads 
his Camels, aod only allows them an hour of repose, 
and a ball of paste each day. They often run in this 
manner for e^^ht or nine aays witnout meeting with 
any water, during which time they never drink; and 
when by chance they find a pool at some distance 
from their route, diey smeU the water at more than 
half a mile before thefy come to it. Thirst now makes 
them redouble their pace \ and then they drink enough 
for all the time past, and for as long to come ; for often 
they are many weeks in travelling ; and their time /Of 
abstinence endures as long as they are iqwn their jour- 
ney- 

^'In. Turkey, Persia^ ^SffiTp^ Arabia, Baibary, &c. 
they use no other carriaipelqr their inerchandise than 
Camels, which is, of aU their -conveyancea. the most 
ready and the cheapest. Merchants and otner travel- 
lers afltemble themselves' in caravans, to avoid the 
insults and piracies of the Arabs.* These caravans 
are often very numerous, and often composed of more 
Camejs than men. Every .one of these Camels is 
loaded acc<miintf to his strength ; and he is so sensible 
of it himself, that when a heavier load than usual is 
put upon him, he refuses it^ by constantly remaining in 
his resting pcvture, till he is lightened of some of his 
burthen. 

'' Lai^ge and stronff Camels generally carry a thou- 
sand, and even twenre hundred weignt ; the smaller 
only six or seven hundred. Ih these commercial jour* 
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mji^ they do not trayel quick; and. as the route is 
often seven or eight hundred mUes, they regukte their 
stages ; they only walk, and go every day ten or twelve 
miles ; they are disburthened every evening, and are 
suffered to feed at liberty. If they are in a part of the 
country where there is pasture, they eat enough in one 
hour to serve them twenty-four, and to ruminate on 
during the whole night ; but they seldom meet with 
pastures, and this delicate food is not necessary for 
them : tney even seem to prefer wormwood, thistles, 
nettles, furze, and other thorny vegetables, to the 
milder herbs; and so long as they can find plants to 
brouse on, they very easily live without any drink. 

'^ This facility with which they abstain so long from 
drinking, is not pure habit, but rather an effect of their 
formatioiv Independent of the four stomachs that are 
commonly found in ruminating animals, the Camel is 
possessed of a fifth bag, which serves him as a reser-^ 
Toir to retain the water. This fifth stomach is pecu- 
liar to the Camel. Ii is of so vast a capacity as to 
contain a great quantity of liquor, where it remains 
without corruj^tion, or without the other aliments beinff 
able to mix with it. When the animal is pressed with 
thirst, or has occasion to dilute ihe dry rood, and to 
macerate it for rumination, he causes a part of this 
water to reascend into the stomach, and even to the 
throat, by a simjple contraction of the muscles. 

" This animal bears about him all the marks of sla- 
very and pain ; below the breast, upon the sternum, is 
a thick and large callosity, as tough as horn ; the like 
substance appears upon the joints of the legs ; and 
although these callosities are to be met with m every 
animal, yet they plainly prove that they are not natu- 
ral, but produced by an excessive constraint and pain, 
as appears from their being often found filled with pus. 
It is therefore evident^ that this deformity proceeds 
from the custom to which these animals are constrain- 
ed, of forcing them, when quite young, to lie upon their 
stomach with their legs bent under them, and in that 
cramped posture to bear not only the weight of their 
body, but also the burthens with which they are laden. 
These poor animals must suffer a great deal, as they 
make lamentable cries, especially when they are over- 
loaded; and, notwithstanding they are continually 
abused, they nave as much spirit as docility. At the 
first sign they bend their legs under their bodies^ and 
kneeling upon the ground, they are unloaded, without 
the trouble of lifting up the load to a great height, 
which must happen,, were they to stand upright. As 
soon as they are loaded, they raise themselves up again 
without any assistance or support ; and the conductor, 
mounted on one of them, precedes the wholQ troop, 
who follow him in the same pace as he leads. They 
have neither need of whip or spur to excite them ; but, 
when they be^in to be fatigueo, their conductors sup- 
port their spints, or rather charm their weariness, by 
a song, or the sound of some instrument. When they 
want to prolong the route, or double the day's journey, 
they^ give them 'an hour's rest ; aAer which, renewing 
their song, they again proceed on their way for many 
hours more ; and the singing continues until the time 
that they stop. Then the camels again kneel down 
on th^ eairth, 10 be relieved from the burthen, by the 
cords being untied, and the bales rolled down on each 
side. They remain in this cramped posture, with their 
bellv couched upon the earth, and sleep in the midst 
of tneir baggage, which is tied on again the next morn- 
ing with as much readiness and facility as it was tm- 
ti^ before they went to rest These are, however, not 
their only inconveniences : they are prepared for all 
these evils bv one still greater; by mutilating them by 
castration -wfdle young. Thev leave but one male for 
eight or ten females ; and all the labouring Camels are 
commonly ^elt ; they are weaker, without doubt, than 
those which are not castrated ; but they are more tract- 
able than the others, who are not onlr indocile, but 
abnost furious, in the ratting time, which lemains forty 


days, and which happens every spring of the yeaf. 
The female goes with young exactly a year, and, like 
all other large animals, produces but one at a oirth. 
They have great plent^ of milk, which is thick, and 
nourishing even for the human species, if it is mixed 
with more than an equal quantity of water. ' The fe« 
males seldom do any labour while they are with younff, 
but are suffered to bring forth at liberty. The profit 
which arises firom their produce, and from their milk, 
perhaps surpasses that which is got from their labour \ 
nevertheless, in some places, a great part of the females 
undergo castration, as well as the males, in order to 
render them more nt for labour. In general, the fatter 
the Camels are, the more capable they are of enduring 
great fati^es. Their huncnes appear to be formed 
only by the superabundance of nourishment: for, in 
lon^ journeys, where they are obliged to stint them in 
their food, and where they suffer both hunger and 
thirst, these hunches gradually diminish, and are re- 
duced almost even; and the eminences are only dis- 
covered by the height of the hair, whicb is always 
much longer upon these parts than upon any dther part 
of the back. 

" The young Camel sucks his mother a year ; and 
when they want to bring him up so as to make him 
strong and robust, they leave him at liberty to suck or 
ffraze for a longer time, nor begin to load him, or out 
him to labour, till he has attained the age of four 
years. The Camel commonly lives forty or fifty years* 

" The Camel is not only of greater value than the 
elephant, but perhaps not of less than the horse, the 
ass, and the ox, all united together. He alone carries 
as much as two mules ; he not only also eats less, but 
likewise feeds on herbs as coarse as the ass. The fe- 
male furnishes miUc a longer time than the cow ; the 
flesh of youuf^ Camels is good and wholesome, like 
veal ; their hair is finer^ and more sought after than 
the finest wool ; there is not a part of them, even to 
their excrements, from which some pofit is not drawn ^ 
for sal ammoniac i3 made from their urine ; their dun^, 
when dried and powdered, serves them for litter, as it 
does f(Mr horses, with wnom they often travel into 
countries where neither straw nor hay is known. In 
fine, a kind of turf is also made of this dung, which 
burns Ifreely, and gives a flame as clear^ and almost as 
lively, as that of dry wood ; even this is another g^at 
use, especially in deserts, where not a tree is to be 
seen, and where, from the deficiency of combustible 
matters, Bn is a^ost as scarce as water/ 


VAGARIES OF IMAGINATION. 

It is well known how a man was cured tirho fan- 
cied that he was dead, and refused all sustenance. His 
friends deposited him with all due formalities in a dark 
cellar. One of them caused himself soon afterwards 
to be carried into the same place in a coffin, containing 
.a plentiful supply of provisions, and assured him that 
it was customary to eat and drintr in that world, as well 
as in the one which they had jtlsi left. He suffered 
himself to be persuaded, and recovered. — Another, who 
imagined that he had no head, (a notion tii$t is not so 
common as the reverse,) was speedily convinced of the 
real existence of his head, by a heavy hat of lead which, 
by its pressure, made him feel for the first time, during 
a long period^at he actually possessed this necessary 
appendage. But tlve most dangerous state of all is, 
when the imagination fixes upon things the livelv re- 
presentation of which may finally induce their reaiiza« 
tion. Of this .sort was a case which fell undeir my own 
professionsd experience^ and which affbrds one of the 
most striking proo& of^ the power df an overstrained 

imagiixation* ^ « j v 

A youth of sixteen, of a weekly constitution and deh- 
cate nerves, but in other respects quite healthy, quitted 
his room in the dusk of the evening, but sttddeiily te- 
tnmedy witfc a face pale as deathj and looks bettaying 
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the greatest tehw, and In a tremnlous Toice toM a fel- 
low-student who lived in the same room with him, that 
he should die at nine o^clock in the morning of the day 
after the next. His companion naturally considered 
this sudden transformation of a cheerful youth into a 
candidate for the jpraye as very extraordinary : he in- 
quired the cause of this notion, and, as the other de- 
clined to satisfy his curiosity, he strove at least to 
lauffh him out of it. His efforts however were una- 
Taiiing. All the answer he (Sould obtain from his com- 
rade was, that his death was certain and inevitable. 
A number of well-meaning friends assembled about 
him. and endeavoured to wean him from his idea by 
lively conversation, jokes, and even satirical remarks. 
Ho sat among them with a gloomy, thoughtful look, took 
Ui. dhaxe in tneir discourse, sighed, and at length grew 
angry when they began to rally him* It was hoped 
w^at sleep would dispel this melancholy mood ; but he 
never closed his eyes, and his thoughts were engaged 
all night with his approaching decease. Early next 
morning I was sent for. I found, in fact, the most sin- 
^jlar sight in the world — a person in good health, 
making all 4he arrangements for his funeral, taking an 
affecting leave of his friends^ and writing a letter to 
his father, to acquaint him with his approaching disso- 
lution, and to bid him farewell. I examined the state 
of his body, and found nothing unusual but the pale- 
ness of his face, eyes dull and rather inflamed with 
weeping, coldness of the extremities, and a low con- 
tracted pulse — indications of a general cramp of the 
nerves, which was sufficiently manifested in the stale 
of his mind. I endeavoured, therefore, to convince 
him, bj; the most powerful arguments, of the futility of 
his notion, and to prove that a person whose bodily 
health was so good, had no reason whatever to appre- 
hend speedy death : in short, I exerted all my eloquence 
,and my professional knowledge, but without making 
the slightest impression. He willingly admitted that 
I, as a physician, could pot discover any cause of death 
in him, but this, he contended, was the peculiar circum- 
stance of his case, that without any natural cause, 
merely from an unalterable decree of fate, his death 
must ensue ; and though he could not expect us to 
ebare this conviction, still it was equally certain that 
it would be verified by the event of the following day. 
AH that I could do, therefore, was to tell him, that un- 
der these circumstances I must treat him as a person 
labouring under a disease, and prescribe medicines ac- 

• cordinffly . " Very well," replied he, " btit you will see 
not only that your medicines will net do me any good, 
but that th^ will not opera^ at alU" 

There was no time to be lost, fox I had only twenty* 
four hours left to effect a cure. I therefore Judged it 
pest to employ powerful remedies in order to release 
him from this bondage of his imagination. Witn this 
view a verv strong emetic and cainartic were adminis- 
tered, and blisters applied to both thighs. He submit- 
ted to every thing, but with the assurance that his body ' 
was already half dead, and the reniodies would be of 
no use. Accordingly, to my utter astbalshnient, T learn- 
ed, when I called in the eyenin^, that the emetic had 
taken but little or no effect, and that the blisters had . 
not even turned the skin red. He now triumphed over 
our incredulity, and deduced from this inefficacy of the 
remedies the strongest conviction that he was already 
little better than a corpse. To me the case began to 
assunie a very serious aspect. I saw how powerfully 

, the state of the mind had affected the body, and what a 
degree of insensibility it had produced ; and I had just 
reason to apprehend that an imagination which nad 
reduced the lyody to such extremity, was capable of car- 


All our inquiiies as to the cause of his belief had j 


rying matters to still greater lengths. 

hitherto nroved abortive. He now disclosed to one of i 
his friends, but in the strictest confidence, that the pte- 
peding evening, on <}uitiing his roon^, he had seen a 
figure m whiie, which beckoned to hiib, and at the 


same moment a voice pronounced the words-*-*' fli« 
day af^er to-morrow, at nine in the morning, thou shalt 
die !" and the fate thus predicted nothing could enable 
him to escape. He now proceeded to set his house in 
order, made his will, and gave particular directions for 
his funeral, specifying who were to carry, and who to 
follow him to the grave. He had insisted on receiving 
the sacrament — a wish, however, which those about 
him evaded complying with. Night came on, and he 
began to count th^ hours he had yet to live, till the 
fatal nine the next mornlnff, and every time the clock 
struck, his anxiety evidently increased. I be^an to be 
apprehensive for the result ; for I recollected instances 
in which the mere imagination of death had really pro- 
duced a fatal result. I recollected also the feigned ex- 
ecution, when the criminal, after a solemn trial^ was 
sentenced to be beheaded, and when, in expectation of 
the fatal blow, his neck was touched with a switch, on 
which he fell lifeless to the ground, as though his head 
had been really cut off: and this circumstance gave me 
reason to fear that a similar result might attend this 
case, and that the striking of the hour of nine might 
prove as fatal to my patient as the blow of the switch 
on the above-mentioned occasion. At any rate, the 
shock communicated by the striking of the clock, ac- 
companied by the extraordinary excitement of the im- 
agination and the general cramp which had determi- 
ned all the blood to the head and the internal parts, 
might produce a most dangerous revolution, spasms, 
fainting-fitsj or haemorrhages ; or even totally overthrow 
reason, which had already sustained so severe an at- 
tack. 

What was then to be done ? In my Judgment, every 
thing depended on carrying him, without his being 
aware of it, beyond the fatal moment ; and it was to 
be hoped that as his whole .delusion hinged upon this 
point, he would then feel ashamed of himself and be 
cured of it. I therefore jplaced my reliance on opium, 
which, moreover, was quite appropriate to the slate oi 
his nerves, and prescribed twenty drops of laudanum, 
with two trains of hen-bane, to be taken about mid- 
iiight. I directed that if, as I hoped, he overslej[)t the 
fatal hour, his friends should assemble round his bed, 
and on his awaking, laugh heartily at his silly notion, 
that, instead of being allowed to dwell upon the gloomy 
idea, he might be rendered thoroughly sensible of its 
absurdity. My instructions were punctually obeyed: 
soon after he had taken the opiate, he fell into a pro- 
found sleep, from which he did not awake till about 
eleven o*clock the next day. " What hour is it 7^ was 
the first question on opening his eyes ; and when he 
heard how long he had overslept his death, and was at 
the.satne time greeted with loud lau;ghter tor his foUy, 
he crept ashamed under the bed clothes, and at length 
joined in the laugh, declaring that' the whole affair ap- 
peared to him like a dream, and that he, could not con- 
ceive how he could be such a simpleton. 'Since that 
time he has enjoyed t^e best health, and has never had 
any similar attacj^ — London Mirror. 

L4ND REMAmSL 

A term applied to remains of aafmals. aod v€g9(ft- 
bUsj found in many places, on dig^ng in the eaitfa, 
mostly interchanged with strata ol marine remains. 
They consist of bones of animals, or vegetables, whose 
species chiefly are extinct, or whose genera now flourish 
in warmer climates^ the inwes being often of animals 
of enormous size, cither because such were oommoa, 
or because thoy have endured longer. Vegetables, m 
particular, are often found imbedded in coaU, and coal- 
seams are in general considt-red as consolidations of 
ancient forests. In l9eland, a forest was lately found 
with the trees erect, 50 or 60 feet below the surface qf 
the earth, and proitrale forests liave been found in Lan- 
cashire and Lincolnshire, in England. All the appear- 
ances are perfectly consistent with the mosaic record. 
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HISTORY. 


CANAAN. 

This country, so celebrated in sacred story, was set- 
tled by the posterity of Canaan, the son of Ham. The 
sons of Canaan mentioned in scripture were these: 
Sidon his first born, and Heth, and the Jebusite, and 
the Amorite, and the Girgasite, and the Hivite, and 
the Arkite, and the Sinite, and the Zemariie, and the 
Hamathite. All these were bom before the Dispersion. 
"Afterwards," says scripture, " were the families of the 
Canaanites spread abroad. And the border of the Ca- 
naanites was from Sidon, as thou comest to Gerar, 
unto Gaza ; as thou goest unto Sodom, and Gomorrah, 
and Admah, and Zeboim, even unto Lasha." 

The Canaanites were divided into tribes, seven in 
number according to some, but nine according to 
others. These were the people on whom rested the 
Divine malediction uttered by Noah against Canaan ; 
which malediction they were made to realize when the 
Israelites took possession of their land, as will be seen 
in its place. 

The Canaanites appear to have been shepherds, hus- 
bandmen, soldiers, artisans, merchants, or sailors, ac- 
cording to the nature and condition of the portion of 
the country which they chanced to inhabit. Each 
tribe was governed by a king ; although the tribes col- 
lectively appear to have formed a general confederacy. 
The kings were rather of the patriarchal, than of the 
despotic kind. Public affairs were regulated in public 
assemblies of the people themselves. As to theu: reli- 
gion, the knowledge of the true God was preserved 
amongst them for no inconsiderable period ; for even 
in the time of Abraham, Melchizedec, the king of 
Salem, was a priest of the Most High God. 

But little, however, can be expected in the historical 
line, relative to the infant period of this or any other of 
those early nations. They were too inconsiderable 
in population, and in every other respect, to make any 
great figure on the stage of the world. The most that 
can be done is, not to lose sight of them, but to trace 
them from their origin down to a period when they 
acted a more conspicuous part. We will there- 
fore leave the Canaanites for the present, with this 
very brief notice, and turn our attention for a few mo- 
ments to 

PALESTINA. 

The Philistines were descendants of Ham. Philis- 
tim, from whom they derived their name, was a son of 
Casluhim, one of the sons of Mizraim, the son of Ham. 
There is some reason for supposing that the Philistines 
were a colony from Egypt. 

The chiefs of this people had at first but very lim- 
ited power, their government being a kind of aristo- 
cracy, and not a monarchy. Their chiefs were elec- 
tive. The invention of the bow and arrow is attri- 
buted to them. Among them were giants, or men of 
extraordinary stature. Like other nations at their out- 
set, they had some knowledge of the true religion, 
which tney received from their fathers, who had op- 
portunities of conversing with Noah and his sons. 
This knowledge they retained for some time, as ap- 
pears firom the fact that in the time of Isaac, Abime- 
lech, the kin£ of Gerar^ so feared God as to be deterred 
from taking Kebecca, Isaac's wife, from him. 
Vol, II. 


Palestina was most charmingly situated. On' the 
coast it was level ; but as it receded thence, it rose 
gradually into fertile hills and mountains, from whose 
summits spread out to the eye landscapes of exquisite 
beauty. From these mountains descended numerous 
rivulets, which watered the plains below. The cli- 
mate was mild and temperate. In short, nothing 
seemed wanting to render it one of the most delightful 
countries on the earth. It derived the name of Pales- 
tine from its inhabitants, the Philistines ; which name 
has been finally applied to the whole country occupied 
by the Jews as well as by them. 

SYRIA. 

Syria is a country containing lofty mountains, fer- 
tile plains, noble rivers, and dreary deserts. While 
the summits of its mountains are stiffened with frost or 
crowned with snow, other portions of the country lan- 
guish with sultry heat. But this diversity, these ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, produce in the mtermediate 
parts an agreeable temperature. Refreshing breezes 
play amon§^ the hills situated at the bases of those 
mountains, and following the courses of the rivers, 
invigorate and exhilarate the inhabitants of that de- 
lightful region. 

The primitive Syrians were the descendants of 
Aram, the youngest son of Shem ; although in time 
they were intermingled with several families of the 
Canaanites, who sought among them an asylum fiom 
the sword of the Israelites. 

Syria was at first divided into petty kingdoms. 
And indeed, this appears to have been the case with 
almost all the countries inhabited in those early times. 
A kingdom in those days would hardly constitute a 
province of the smallest kind in our own. In fact, it 
would seem that a city, or more properly, a town or 
village, was sometimes denominated a kingdom. 

The Syrians from the very first were noted for e^ 
feminacy and imbecility, resembling more the female 
than the male sex, both in deportment and practice. 
This feature in their character is partly attributable to 
their climate, and partly to their system of religion, 
which was one of tne most profiligate and debauching 
ever known. But more on this point in its proper 
place. We will next consider 

PHCENICIA. 

This famous country of olden times was a fertile 
tract of country, stretching along the eastern coast of 
the Mediterranean, and enjoying every possible advan- 
tage for commerce. Its harbours were numerous, spa- 
cious, and secure. Lebanon supplied timber in abund- 
ance for the building of ships. And its position in 
relation to the various commercial countries of the 
Mediterranean was all that could be desired to facili- 
tate commercial intercourse. No wonder, then, that in 
process of ticne, Phoenicia should become the commer- 
cial bond of connexion between the three quarters of 
the world. 

Sidon, one of the chief cities of Phoenicia, was 
built by Sidon, a son of Canaan. He was its first 
sovereign. But it was not till a period later than we 
are now considering, tl^t this city or any part of Phoe- 
nicia attained to notoriety worthy of the historic page. 
We therefore merely introduce it here, and leare it for 
future notice 
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W« have already traced the patriarchal liae from 
Adam dowaward to Peleg, in whose time the earth 
was divided. We will now continue this genealogy 
to Abraham. 

Peleg was born 101 years after the Flood. At the 
age of thirty, he had a son born to him by the name of 
Reu ; and having attained to the age of 239 years, he 
died. Reu was thirty-two years old when his son 
Serug was born, and died at the age of 239. Serug 
was 30 years old at the birth of Nahor his son, and 
died at the age of 230. Nahor was 29 years of age 
when his son Terah was born, and lived to the age of 
148.* At the age of 70, Terah had three sons, Abram 
(or Abraham,) Nahor, and Haran. Thus it appears 
that Abraham was born 192 years after the Flood, 
which was 1848 years after tne Creation, and 2156 
before Christ. 

Terah, the father of Abraham, dwelt at Ur of the 
Chaldees. Here he continued with his family till 
after the death of his son Haran, who was the father 
of Lot. Abraham took a wife by the name of Sarai, 
who was his half-sister ; and Nanor also married one 
named Milcah, the daughter of Haran his brother. 

In process of time, "Terah took Abram his son, and 
Lot, the son of Haran, his son's son, and Sarai, his 
daughter-in-law, his son Abram's wife; and they went 
forth with them from Ur of the Chaldees, to go into 
the land of Canaan ; and they came unto Haran, and 
dwelt there." In that place Terah spent the remainder 
of his days, and died at the age of 205 years. 

CALL OF ABRAHAM. 

" Now the Lord said unto Abram, get thee out of thy 
country, and from thy kindred, and from thy father's 
house, unto a land that I will shew thee : and I will 
make of thee a great nation, and I will bless thee, 
and make thy name great ; and thou shalt be a bles- 
sing : and I will bless them that bless thee, and curse 
them that curseth thee: and in thee shall all families 
of the earth be blessed. So Abram departed, as the 
Lord had spoken unto him : and Lot went with him : 
and Abram was seventy and five years old when he 
departed out of Haran. And Abram took Sarai his 
wife, and Lot his brother's son, and all their sub- 
stance that they had gathered, and the souls that they 
had gotten in Haran : and they went forth to go into 
the land of Canaan^ and into the land of Canaan 
they came." 

Having reached this point, which limits the histori- 
eal period that we are now considering, we will con- 
clude at this time by introducing the following notice 
of Abraham from Berosus the Chaldean historian. 

" After the Deluge, in the tenth generation, was a 
certain man among the Chaldeans renowned for his 
iustice and great exploits, and for his skill in the ce- 
lestial sciences." — Euseh. PrcBp, Evan. lib. 9. 


LITERATURE. 


HISTORY AND MANUFACTURE OF WRITING PAPER. 
Various are the materials on which mankind, in dif- 
ferent ages and countries, have contrived to write their 
sentiments ; as on stones, bricks, the leaves of herbs 
and trees, and their rinds and barks ; also on tables of 
wood, wax, and ivory ; to which may be added, plates 
of lead, linen, rolh, &c. At length the Egyptian pa- 
pyrus was invented ; then parchment, cotton paper, and 
lastly, the common or linen paper. In some places 
and ages they have written on the skins of fishes ; in 
others on the intestines of serpents; and in others on 
the backs of tortoises. There are few sorts of plants 
but hav< at some time been used for paper and books ; 
and hence the several terms, biblos^ codex, libera foli- 
«m. tabula, tillura, sheda, &c. which express the sev- 
eral parts on which they wer^Written. In Ceylon, for 
instance, they write on the leaves of the talipot. And 
the Bramin manuscripts io the Telinga language, sent 


to Oxford from Fort St. George, are written on leaves 
of the ampana or palma malabarica. Hermanus gives 
an account of a monstrous palm-tree, called codda 
pana, or palma montana malaharica, which, about 
the 35th year of its age. rises to be sixty or seventy 
feet high, with plicated leaves nearly round, twenty 
feet broad; with which they commonly cover tlieir 
houses, and on which they also write ; part of one leaf 
sufiiciug to make a moderate book. They write be- 
tween the folds, making the characters the outer enti- 
cle. In the Maidore islands, the natives are said to 
write on the leaves of a tree called macaraquea% 
which are a fathom and a half long, and about a foot 
broad. But the most remarkable is the xagua, which 
has something on it extraordinary ; its leaves are so 
large, and of so close a texture^ that they cover a man 
from lop to toe, and shelter bun from the rain, and 
other inclemencies of the weather, like a tloak ; and 
from the innermost substance of these leaves, a paper 
is taken ; being a white and fine membrane like the 
skin of an egir as large as a skin of our vellum or parch- 
ment, and notning inferior for beauty and goodness to 
the best of our papers. Paper is chiefly made among 
us of linen or hempen rags, beaten to a pulp in water, 
and moulded into square sheets, of the thickness re- 
quired. But it may also be made of nettles, hay, tur- 
nips, parsnips, cole wort leaves, or any thing that is 
fibrous. The Chinese paper is so fine, that many of 
the Europeans have thought it was made of silk ; not 
considering, says Du Halde, that silk cannot be beat 
into such a paste as is necessary to make paper ; but it 
is to be observed, that the same author afterwards 
speaks of a paper, or parchment, made of the balls of 
silk worms ; and the like we are assured by others is 
done at Cathay. The incalculable advantages which 
the moderns nave derived from the art of printing 
would have been only imperfectly known, but for the 
invention of linen rag paper. A more plentiful and 
economical substance could not be conceived than the 
tattered remnants of our linen worn out, and otherwise 
incapable of being applied to the least use, and of which 
the quantity every day increases ; nor could a more 
ready operation be imagined, than a few hours' titula- 
tion in a mill. It has been observed by a French writer, 
that the despatch of the processes of paper-making is 
so great, that five workmen in a mill may furnish suf- 
ficient paper for the labour of 3000 transcribers. 

The operation of making paper (among us) admits 
of tliree divisions, viz. the preparing of tne rags, the 
forming of the sheets, and the finishing of the paper. 
The succession of the several processes is as follows : 
1. The rags are washed, or dusted, if they are dirty ; 
then sorted into many qualities, proper for difi*erent 
purposes. 2. The rags are bleached, to render them 
white ; but this operation is sometimes deferred to the 
next stage of the process. 3. The washing engine of 
the paper mill is employed to grind the rags in water 
till they are reduced to a coarse or imperfect pulp, 
called half stuff, or first stuff, in which state the 
bleaching is performed ; or at other times it is bleached 
in the washing engine during the grinding. 4. The 
half stuff is again ground in the beating engine, and 
water added in sufficient quantity to make a fine pulp, 
which being conveyed to the vat, the preparation of the 
rags is completed, and the pulp or stufi" is ready 
for making the sheets. 5. This is done by a work- 
man who takes up a quantity of pulp upon a mould 
of fine wire cloth, through which the water drains away, 
and the pulp coagulates into a sheet of paper. 6. An- 
other workman takes the sheet of paper ofl" from the 
wire mould, and receives it upon a felt ; he then covers 
it over with a second felt^ evenly spread out; and con- 
tinues this operation, which is called couching, till he 
has made a pile of sheets called -a posi, containing six 
quires. 7. The post of paper, with the felts, is placed 
in the vai-press, and the wnole is subjected to a strong 
pressure, to press out the superfluous water, and give 
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the paper a solidity and firmness it would not otber- 
wise have. 6. The pile of pagier is remuved from the 
vat'ptess, the felts taken out from between the sheets, 
and they are pressed again by themselves, for a (cer- 
tain time, in a screw-press. 9. The sheets are taken 
from the pre^s, and hung up, five or six together, on 
linas in the drying loft, till dry. The paper is now 
made, and only requires to be tinished; but it should 
be observed, that the greater number of the processes 
of finishing are only performed upon fine writing pa- 
per, common printing paper being ready for packing up 
when dried. 10. The paper, in five or six sheets to- 
gether, is dipped into a tut) of fine size, and afterwards 
pressed to force out the superfluity ; it is then dried 
again in the drying lofl : but in printing papers this 
process is rendered unnecessary, by sizing the stuff 
whilst in the engine, and adding certain ingredients. 
11. An exatninatioQ of each individual sheet of paper 
is made, all knots and burs arc removed, and the bad 
sheets are taken out. 12, A very targe pile of paper is 
made, and pressed with immense force, tu render the 
sheets flat and smooth, 13. The pile is taken down 
sheet by sheet, and another made without turning the 
sheets over ; by this means new surfaces of the sheets 
are brought in contact with each other, and the pile 
being again subjected to the press, (he surface of the 
paper is improved. This operation is called parting, 
and is repeated two or three times for the best papers. 


The paper is now counted into quires, folded, 
parked up into reams for market. Thus ini 


filthy 


article is made the most beautiful and delicate, and 
many a Jady would faint at the sight of that which by 
art<ts made to bear her fair hand, either to trace the 
beauties of nature, or convey her lender sentiments. 
A sheet of paper may now be made to any length. But 
the modern 'process of bleaching is very detrimental to 
the arts ; for some of the finest books now published 
will, in the course of thirty or forty years, perish, on 
account of the saccharine particles or substance of the 
paper being destroyed by this system. — Land. Mirror. 


MYTHOLOGY. 


■niE NYMPHS. 

The nymphs are divided into three classes : the ce- 
lestial, the terrestrial, and l'.'.' marine. In a<] 
ihi', each individual nymph has her own nan 

" The celestial nymph" were those genii, those souls 
«nd intellects, who guided the spheres of the heavfens, 
and dispensed the influences of the stars to the things 
of the earth. 

" Of the terrestrial nymphs, some presided over the 
woods, and were called Dryades, from a Greek word 
which principally signifies an oak, but generally any 
tree whatever. These Dryades had ihcir habitations 
in the oaks. Other nvmphswere called Hamadryades, 
for they were bom when the oak was first planted, and 
when it perishes they die also. The ancients held 
strange opinions concerning oaks: they imagined that 
even the smallest oak was sent from heaven. The 
Dtuidu, priests of the Gauls, esteemed nothing more 
divine and sacred than the eicrescence whii^h sticks 
to oaks. Others of those nymphs were called Oreadcs 


Of Orestiades, because they presided over the mottri- 
tains ; and Napsecc, because they had dominion over the 
groves and valleys. Others, Limoniades, because they 
looked after the meadows and fields, And others, 
Melia?, from the ash, a tree sacred to them ; and these 
were supposed to be the mothers of those children who 
were aoculenfally born under a tree, or exposed there. 
" Of the marine nvmphs, those which presided over 
the seas were called Nereides or Nerinte, from the sea 
god Neteus, and the sea nymph Doris, their parents ; 
which Nereus and Doris were born of Telnys and 
Oceanus, from whom they were called Oceanitidea and 
Oceania. Others of those nymphs preside over foun- 
tains, and were called Naides or Naiades: others iik- 
habit the rivers, and were called Fluviales or Potami- 
des : and others preside over the lakes and ponds, and 
were called Limnades. 

" All the gods had nymphs attending them. Jupiter 
speaks of his in Ovid : 

Half gada and rustic Fauns attend my will, 
NrmyliB, Satyrs, SylvaiiB, that on mounleins dwell. 

" Neptune had many nymphs, insomuch that Hesiod 
and Pindar call him Nymphageies. that is, the captain 
of the nymphs ; the poets generally gave him fifty. 
Pheebus likewise had nymphs called Agannippids! and 
Musffi. Innumerable were the nymphs of Bacchus, who 
were called by different ilames, Bacchas, Bassarides, 
Eloides. and Thyades. Hunting nymphs allended 
upon Diana, sea nymphs, called Nereides, waited up- 
on Teihys ; and fourteen very beautiful nymphs be- 
longed to Juno : 

Twice aeren the charming danghters of Ibe main, 
Around my person wait, and bear my train. 
Out of all which I will only give you the history of two 

" Arclhusa was one of Diana's nymphs : her virtue 
was as great as her beauty. The pleasantness of the 
place invited her to cool herself in the waters of a fine 
clear river: Alpheus, the god of the river, assumed the 
shape of a man, add arose out of the water: he first 
saluted her with kind words, and then approached near 
to her: but aw.iy she flies, and he follows her; and 
when he had almost overtaken her, she was dissolved 
with fear into a fountain, with the assistance tif Diana, 
whom she implored. Alpheus then resumed his for- 
mer shape of waterj and endeavored to mix his stream 
with hern, but in vain ; for to this day Arethusa contin- 
ues her flight, and by her passage through a cavity of the 
eartii, she goes under ground into Sicily. Alpheus 
also follows by the like subterraneous passage, till at 
last he unites and marries his own streams to those of 
Arethusa in that island. 

" Echo was formerly a nymph, (hough nothing of 
her but her voice remains now, and even when she was 
alive, she was so far deprived of her speech, that she 
could only repeat the last words of those sentences 
which she heard. 


a nymph, though only m 


iindi 


" Juno inflicted this punishment on her for her talka- 
tiveness : for when, prompted by her jealousy, she 
came down to discover Jupiter among the nymphs, 
Echo detained her very long with her discourses, that 
the nymphs might have an opportunity to escape, and 
hide themselves. 

This chauge impolitnt Juno's nngcr w rough I, 
Who, when her Jove she o'er ibe mounlahiB sought, 
Wae oft by Kcho's tedious ulea mislvd, 
Till the ahj nympha to caves and gtotlo'e lied. 

" This Echo by chance met Narcissus lamhltng in 
the woods; and she so admired his beauty that'she 
1 fell in love with him: she discovered her love to him, 
' courted him, followed and embraced him, but he broke 
I from her embraces, and hastily fled from her sight : 
upon which the despised nymph hid herself m the 
woods, and pined away with grief, so that every paK 
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of her hvl hei voice wa> consumed, and her booes weie 
turned into stones. 

Her fleah consumes nnd moulders with despair, 
And all ber body's juice is lurii'd lo air ; 
So WDDdroUB are the efiects of resiless pain, 
That nolhing but her voice and bones remsiii t 
N»r, ev'n the very bones at last ais gone. 
And melBniorpboaed to a ihougbiless itone, 
Yet atill the voice does in the woods survive ; 
The form's departed, but the sound's aUve. 

" Narcissus met with as bad a fate ; lor though he 
would neither love others, nor admit of their love, yet 
he fell BO deeply in love with his own beauty, (hat the 
love of himself proved his ruin. His thirst led him to 
■ fountain, whose waters were clear and bright as sil' 
»er. 

There was bv chance a living founlnin near, 

Whose unpolluted chnnnel ran so clear, 

That it seemed liquid silver. 
" When he stooped to drink, he saw his own image ; 
he staid gazing at it, insomuch that he fell passionately 
in love with it. A little water only separated him 
from his beloved object. 


" He continued a long time admiring this beloved 
picture, before he discovered what it was he so passion- 
ately adored ; but at length the happy creature per- 
ceived, that the torture he suffered was from the love 
of his own self. 

" In a word, his passion conquered him. and ihe 
power of love was greater than he could resist, so that 
Dy degrees he wasted away and consumed, and at last, 
by the favour of the gods, was turned into a daffodil, 
a flower called by his own name." 

THE INFERIOR RCKAL DEITIES. 

" Rusioa, the goddeis to whose care all parts of the 

country are committed. Collinn, she who reigns over 


the hills. Vallonia, who holds her empire in the ral- 
lies. Hippona, who presides over the horses and sta- 
bles. Bubona, who hath the care of the oien. Seia, 
who takes caie of the seed while it lies buried in the 
earth. She is likewise called Begetia, because she 
takes care of the blade as soon as it appears green above 
the ground. Runcina is the goddess of weeding. She 
is invoked when the fields are to be weeded. Occator, 
is the gi>d of harrowing. He is worshipped when the 
fields are to be harrowed. Sator and Sairitor are the 
gods of sowing and raking. To the god Robigus were 
celebrated festivals called Robigalia, which were nsu' 
ally observed upon the seventh of the calends of May, 
to avert the blasting of the com. Stercutius, Btercu- 
tus, or Sterculius, called likewise Sierquilinius and Pi- 
cumnus, is the god who first invented the art of ma- 
nuring the ground. Proserpine is the goddess who 
presides over the corn, when it is sprouted pretty high 
above the earth. We shall speak more of her when 
we disi:ourBe concerning the infernal deities. Nodo- 
sus, or Nodotus, is the god that takes care of the knots 
anti the joints of Ihe stalks. Volusia is (he goddess 
who takes care 10 fold the blade round the corn, before 
the beard breaks out, which foldings of the blade con- 
tain the beard, as pods do the seed. Patetina, who 
takes care of the corn after it is broken out of the pod, 
r the 


'hen it blossoms. Lactura, o 
next to Flora, presides over Ihe ear when it begins to 
have milk. And Matura takes care that the ear comes 
to a jusi maturity. Hosfilina was worshipped that the 
ears of corn might grow even, and produce a crop pro- 
porlionably to the seed sown. Tulelina, or Tutuhaa, 
hath a tutelage of corn when it is reaped. Pilumnus 
invented the art of kneading and baking bread. Mel- 
lona is the goddess who invented the art of making 
honey. And Fornax is esteemed a goddess, because, 
before the invention of grinding the wheat, coro was 
parched in a furnace." 


THE CHAIN BOIDOE IN CHINA. 


Whether the Chinese a 
portion of the world a tr 
are willing to allow, n 
- ■ ■ ■ ' "a Chin 


e right in assigning to their 
luch greater antiquity than we 
lay be fairly questioned; but 
a many arts and siiiences have 
been known at a period when the European iisiiiins 
were sunk in barbarity and ignorance. As one of the 
many proofs which rmght be adduced in support of this 
remark, we may mention (hat the Chinese were the 
first to construct chain oi suspension brides, which 
have only within the last few years been introduced 
into this country from (he United Slates of America. 


Of this bridge, which is certainly the oldest of the 
kind at present known to exist, we this week present 
our readers with an engraving, and a more romantic 
scene it is difficult to conceive. This famous bridge is 
on the road to Yun Nan, in the province of Koei- 
Tcheou. It is thrown over a rapid torrent between 
two lofty mountains, and was constructed by a Chi- 
nese General, in the year fiS of the Christian era. At 
each end of the rocky mountain, a gate has been erect- 
ed between two stone pillars, six or seven feet high, 
by scveoteeu or eighteen feet wide. Between these 
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jnilan fuur chains are suspended by large rings, and 
united transversely by smaUer chains. Over these 
chains is a flooring of planks of limber which are re- 
newed ae often as they become decayed. Other chain 
bridges have been constructed in China, in imitation 
of this : but none of them are either so large or have 


been so durable. To Ue very limited iniereoune the 

Europeans are allowed in the interior of China, is to 
be attributed the circumstance that an invention which 
promises to be of such general utility as chain bridges, 
was not introduced into this country until upwards of 
eighteen centuries after it was known in China. 


NATURAL HISTORT. 


THE CAMELOPARD. 


"Thia animal is one of the tallest, most beautiful, 
and mo;t harmless animals in nature. The enormous 
dis[)roporiion of its legs fthe fore legs bein« as long 
again as the hinder ones*) is a great obstacle to the 

■This is erroneoos, ita will be seen from Le Vailltmi's det- 
action, which we bive added to Ihia article. 


use of ita strength ; its motion is waddling and stiff; 
it can neither fly from its enemies in its free state, nor 
serve its master in a domestic one. The species is not 
very numerous, and has always been conflned to the 
deserts of Ethiopia, and some other provinces of Af- 
rica and India. As these countries were unlinown to 
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the Greeks, Aristotle makes no mention of this ani- 
mal; but Pliny speaks of it, and Oppian describes it 
in a manner that is far from equivocal. ' The Camel- 
opard.' says this author, ^ has some resemblance to the 
camel: its head and ears are small, its feet broad, and 
its legs long ; but the height of the last is very une- 
qual, the fore legs being much longer than the hinder, 
which are very short ; so that, when the animal ap- 
pears standing and at rest, it has somewhat the ap- 
pearance of a dog sitting. There are two prominences 
upon the head, just between the ears : they resemble 
two small and straight horns. Its mouth is like the 
stag's ; its teeth small and white ; its eves full of fire ; 
its tail short, and furnished with black hair at its end.' 

" ' There is,' says Strabo, ' a large beast in Ethiopia 
called Camelopardalis ; although it bears no resem- 
blance to the panther, for its skin is not spotted in the 
same manner : the spots of the panther are orbicular, 
and those of this animal are long, and nearly resem- 
bling those of the fawn or young stag.' Gillius's des- 
cription seems still better. 'I have seen,' says he, 
* three Camelopards at Cairo. On their heads are two 
horns, six inches long; and, in the middle of their 
forehead, a tubercle rises to about the height of two 
inches, which appears like a third horn. This animal 
is sixteen feet high when he holds his head erect. Its 
neck alone is seven feet ; and it is twenty feet long 
from the tip of the nose to the end of the tail. Its fore 
an J hind legs are nearly of an equal height; but the 
tliii^hs before are so long in comparison to those be- 
hind, that its back seems to slope like the roof of a 
house. Its whole body is sprinkled with large brown 
spots, which are nearly of the same form. Its feet are 
cloven like those of the ox.' 

'^ In inspecting accounts travellers have given of the 
Camelopard, I find a tolerable agreement between 
them. They all agree, that it can reach with its 
head to the neight of sixteen or seventeen feet, when 
standing erect; and that the fore legs are as high 
again as the hinder ones ; so that it seems as if it 
were seated upon its crupper. They all likewise 
agree, that it cannot run very swift on account of ihis 
disproportion ; that it is very gentle, and that by this 
quality, and even by the shape of the body, it partakes 
more of the shape and nature of the camel than of any 
other animal ; that it is amon^ the number of rumina- 
ting animals, and, like them, is deficient of the inci- 
sive teeth in its upper jaw. By the testimonies of 
some, we find that the (Jamelopard is to be met with 
in the southern parts of Africa, as well as in those of 
Asia. 

"It is very clear, from what we have mentioned, 
that the Camelopard is a very different species from 
every other animal ; but if we referred it to any, it 
would be ^e camel rather than the stag. 

" We are ignorant of the substance of the horns of 
the Camelopard ; and in that part it may resemble the 
stag more than the ox, though possibly they may be 
neither solid, like those of ihe first, nor hollow, like 
those of the ox, goat, &c. Who knows but they may 
be composed of united hairs, or* of a substance and 
texture entirely peculiar to tnemselves? The horns 
of the Camelopard are surrounded with large coarse 
hair, and not covered with a down or velvet, like those 
of the stag. The tubercle in the middle of the head 
seems to form a third horn : the two others, which are 
not pointed, but have mossy nobs at their ends, are 
perhaps only tubetcles somewhat resembling the for- 
mer. Travellers inform us, that the female Camelo- 
pards have horns like the males, with this difference 
only, that they are smaller. If this animal, therefore, 
was really of the stag kind, the analogjr would be vio- 
lated here likewise ; for, ot all such animals, there is 
only the female rein-deer that has horns. 

"Since the period when Buffon wrote, the Giraffe 
has become much better known. Several have been 
brought to Europe. One of them was sent as a pre- 


sent to his Majesty by the Pacha of Egypt, and arn 
ved in this country in 1827. It died recently. There 
is still one existing in the Jardin des Plantes, at Pans. 
M'. le Vaillant, the first naturalist who had an oppor- 
tunity of closely. examining the Giraffe, gives a full 
and accurate description of it in his Travels. ' The 
Giraffe chews the cud, as all homed animals with 
cloven feet do. Like them, too, it crops the grass ; 
though seldom, because pasture is scarce in the country 
which it inhabits. Its ordinary food is the leaf of a 
sort of mimosa, called by the natives kancap, and by 
the planters kamel doom. The tree being peculiar to 
the canton, and ffrowin^ only there, this may be the 
reason why it takes up its abode in it, and why it is 
not seen in those regions of the south of Africa where 
the tree does not grow. This, however, is but a vague 
conjecture^ and which the reports of the ancients seem 
to contradict.' 

" Its head is unquestionably the most beautiful part of 
its body. Its mouth is small; its eyes large and ani- 
mated. Between the eyes, and above the nose^ it has 
a very distinct and prominent tubercle. This is not a 
fleshy excrescence, but an enlargement of the bony 
part, the same as tne two little bosses, or protuberan- 
ces, with which its occiput is armed, and which rise 
as large as a hen's egg, one on each side of the mane, 
at its conmiencement. Its tongue is rough, and termi- 
nates in a point. Each jaw has six grinders on each 
side, but the lower jaw only has eight cutting teeth in 
front, while the upper jaw nas none. 

" The hoof is cloven, has no heel, and much resem- 
bles that of the ox. It may be observed, however, at 
the fust sight, that the hoof of the fore foot is larger 
than that of the hind foot. The leg is very slender ; 
but the knee is swelled like that of the stumbling 
horse, because the animal kneels down to sleep. It 
has also a large callosity in the middle of the sternum, 
owing to its usually reposing on it. 

" If I had never killed a Giraffe, I should have 
thought, with many other naturalists, that its hind legs 
were much shorter than the fore ones. This is a mis- 
take : they bear the same proportion to each other as 
is usual in quadrupeds. I say the same proportion as 
is usual, because m this respect there are variations, 
even in animals of the same species. Every one 
knows, for instance, that mares are lower before than 
stallions. What deceives us in the Giraffe, and occa- 
sions the apparent difference between the leg?, is the 
height of the withers, which may exceed that of the» 
crupper from sixteen to twenty inches, according to 
the age of the animal ; and which, when it is seen at 
a distance in motion, gives the appearance of much 
greater length to the fore legs. 

" If the Giraffe stand still, and you view it in the 
front, the effect is very different. As the for^art of 
its body is much larger than the hind part, it com- 
pletely conceals the latter ; so that the animal resem- 
bles tne standing trunk of a deep tree. 

" Its gait, when it walks, is neither awkward nor 
unpleasing ; but it is ridiculous enough when it trots ; 
for you would then take it for a limping beast, seeing 
its head, perched at the extremiiy of a long neck 
which never bends, swaying backv^'ards and forwards, 
the neck and head playing in one piece between the 
shoulders as on an axis. However, as the length of 
the neck exceeds that of the legs at least four inches, 
it is evident that the length of the head, loo, taken into 
the account, it can feed without difficulty, and of 
course is not obliged either to kneel down or to strad- 
dle with its feet, as some authors have asserted.* 

" Its mode ot defence, like that of the horse and 
other solidungulous animals, consists in kicking with 
the heels. But its hind parts are so light, and its jerks 
80 rapid, that the eye cannot follow them. They are 

• It is, besides, unnecessary for the animal to kneel, as it feeds 
principally on the bouglw of a species of acacia, which it draws 
down to its mouth with its long and flexible tongue. 
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even sufficient to defend it against the lion, though 
they are unable to protect it from the impetuous attack 
of the tiger. 

" Its horns are never employed in fight. I did not 
perceive it used them against my dogs; and these 
weak and useless weapons would seem but an error 
of Nature, if Nature could ever commit error, or fail 
in her designs. 

" In their youth, the male and female Girafies re- 
semble each other in their exterior. A knot of long 
hair then terminates their obtuse horns ; this peculiar- 
ity the female preserves for some time, but at the age 
of three years the male loses it. At first, the hide is 
of a light red, but it deepens in colour as the animal 
advances in age, and at length it is of a yellow brown 
in the female, and of a brown bordering on black in 
the male. The male may, even at a distance, be dis- 
tinguished from the female by this difference of colour. 
As to the arrangement and form of the spots, the skin 
varies in both sexes. The female does not stand so* 
high as the male, and the frontal prominence is less 
marked. She has four teats; and, according to the 
account given by the natives, she has one young one 
at a birth, with which she goes twelve montns." 


WORSmPPING THE DBVIL. 


Whatever may be men's subserviency to his sable 
Majesty, few are wiUing to confess it. But it seems 
by the followinff extract from the Liberian ("Africa) 
correspondent of the Commercial Advertiser, that reli- 
gious homage is statedly paid to him by a whole na- 
tion: The writer says — "^'Doubtless you are aware, 
that the natives have stated times to assemble in what 
they call the " DeviPs Btish,^^ to carry their offerings 
and pay homage to the Devil ; or as they assert, to 
appease his anger, and make him their friend. They 
have a select man, whose office it is to find the Devil. 
He carries a bowl of Palaver Sauce, (a great dish 
among them, prepared with rice and palm oil, and a 
certain leaf, with which it is seasoned,) every evening. 
On the morning the bowl is found to be empty, and 
the people are made to believe the Devil has eaten the 
food." 


ON BLESSING PERSONS WHEN THEY SNEEZE. 

Tliis custom is derived from very ancient times, and 
its origin has been variously accounted for. Several 
writers affirm that it commenced in the year 750, under 
Pope Gregory the Great, when a pestilence occurred, 
in which those who sneezed died ; whence this Pon- 
tiff appointed a form of prayer, and a wish to be said 
to persons sneezing, for averting this fatality from them. 
But the custom is of much more ancient date. It was 
accounted very ancient in the time of Aristotle, who, 
in his Problems, has endeavoured to account for it. It 
is alluded to in the Greek Anthology in an epigram, in 
which the salutation of salve Jupiter is given as a 
familiar phrase addressed to sneezers. Alexander 
Ross says, " Prometheus was the first that wished well 
to the sneezer, when the man which he had made of 
clay, fell into a fit of sternutation, upon the approach 
of that celestial fire which he stole from the sun. This 
gave origin to that custom among the Gentiles in sa- 
luting the sneezer. They used also to worship the 
head in sternutation, as being a divine part, and seat 
of the senses and cogitation." Various testimonies 
show the antiquity of Uiis custom, and Aristotle has a 
problem " why sneezing from noon to midnight was 
good, but from night to noon unlucky." If he lived in 
these times, I query whether he would not be pulled 
up to Union Hall to answer for his necromancy. 

The Rev. John James Blunt Tin his "Vestiges of 
Ancient Manners and Customs, aiscoverable in Mod- 
ern Italy and Sicily,") says, " Whatever may have 
been the cause, something mysterious seems always 
to have been attached to the act of sneezing. Any fu- 
ture evil, however, to which it might have been the 
prelude, was supposed to be averted by a word of good 
augury from a bystander. This, like many other un- 
intelligible notions, has descended from tne Romans 
(at least, more immediately from them, though the 
same fancy prevailed amongst the Jews and Greeks,) 
to several modern nations. In our own, the salutation 
of " God bless you" is sometimes given upon such oc- 
casions ; in France, " Dieu vous soit en aide^^^ is not 
uncommon ; but in Italy, that of " Fiuo," or " Felici- 
ta,^^ is paid with the utmost scrupulousness. Thus 
too it is recorded of Tiberius, that wnenever he sneezed 
in his carriage, he exacted such a mark of attention 
from his companions with the most religious solici- 
tude." And Brown, in his " Vulgar .Errors," says, 
" We read in Godignus, that upon a sneeze of the Em- 
peror Monomopata, there passed acclamations succes- 
sively through the city." — London Mirror, 


FROM OSSIAN. 

A Tale of the times of old I the deeds of days of 
other years I 

The murmur of thy streams, O Lora ! brings back 
the memory of the past. The sound of thy woods, 
Garmallar, is lovely m mine ear. Dost thou not be- 
hold, Malvina, a rock, with its head of heath ? Three 
aged pines bend from its face ; green is the narrow 
plain at its feet; there the flower of the mountain 
grows, and shakes its white head in the breeze. The 
thistle is there alone, shedding its aged beard. Two 
stohes, half sunk in the ground^ shew their heads of 
moss. The deer of the mountam avoids the place, for 
he beholds a dim ghost standing there.* The mighty 
lie, O Malvina ! in the narrow plain of the rock. 

A tale of the times of old ! the deeds of days of 
other years ! 

Who coijies from the land of strangers, with his 
thousands around him ? the sun-beam pours its bright 
stream before him ; his hair meets the winds of his 
hills. His face is settled from war. He is calm as 
the evening beam that looks from the cloud of the 
west, on Cona's silent vale. Who is it but ComhaPs 
son,* the king of mighty deeds ! he beholds his hills 
with joy, he bids a thousand voices rise. " Ye have 
fied over your fields, ye sons of the distant land ! The 
king of tne world sits in his hall, and hears of his 
people's flight. He lifts his red eye of pride ; he 
takes his father's sword. Ye have fled over your 
fields, sons of the distant land !" 

Such were the words of the bards when they came 
to Selma's halls. A thousand lights t from the stran- 
ger's land rose in the midst of the people. The feast 
IS spread around: the night passed away in joy. 
Where is the noble Clessammor ! J said the tair-haired 
Fingai. Where is the brother of Moina, in the hour 
of my joy ? Sullen and dark he passes his days in 
the vale of echoing Lora ; but behold, he comes from 
the hill, like a steed in his strength, who finds his 
companions in the breeze, and tosses his bright mane 
in the wind. Blest be the soul of Clessammor, why 
so long from Selma ! 


ORIENTAL LOVE-LETTER. 

The following letter was sent by the Persian am- 
bassador Abba Mirza, to an English lady, who had 
made a deep impression on his Excellency's heart. 

" When your glances dart like arrows from the bow 
of your eyebrow, millions of hearts are wounded. 
You now direct your shafts against a languishing 
soul ; but though aimed at it for the first time, their 

* Fingai returns here, from an expedition against theRomana, 
which was celebrated by Oaaian in a poem called the strife of 
Crona. . . , 

t Probably wax-lighle; which are often mentioned as carnaa, 
among other bootj^&om the Roman province. 

t CLssamh-movniighty deeds. 
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aim could not be missed. When sharing with you the 
intoxicating cup of love, if an angel descended 
from Heaven were to appear at the gate of my palace, 
I would not open it. In vain the most fatal examples 
warn us not to enter the bazaar of love ; I heed them 
not, and constantly expose myself to new dangers. I 
have thrown open the magazme of my soul ; alas ! I 
tremble lest the purchaser should enter at my cost. 
My heart, sick with love for you, drinks with rapture 
the poisoned cup of death ; but such are the transports 
I experience, that thousands must envy my lot. The 
dust of the threshold of your door is a precious oint- 
ment to my eye — why am I not permitted -to enjoy it ? 
A thousand afliictions weigh on the heart of the Am- 
bassador; when separated from you, perhaps these 
lines may recal him to your memory." 

INDIAN SERENADE. 

Awake ! flower of the forest ; beautiful bird of the 
Prairie. 

Awake ! awake ! thou with the eyes of the fawn. 

When you look at me I am happy, like the flowers 
when they feel the dew. 

The breath of thy mouth is as sweet as the fragrance 
of flowers in the morning — sweet as their fragrance at 
evening in the moon of the fading leaf. 

Does not the blood of my veins spring towards thee 
like the bubbling springs to the sun in the moon of the 
bright nights ? — (April!) 

My heart sings to thee when thou art near, like the 
dancmg branches to the wind in the moon of straw- 
berries. — fjune.) 

When thou art not pleased, my beloved, my heart is 
darkened like the shining river, when shadows fall from 
the clouds above. 

Thy smiles cause my troubled heart to be brightened, 
as the sun makes to look like gold the ripples woich 
the cold wind has created. 

Myself! behold me ! blood of my bleedin^j heart. 

The earth smiles — the waters smile — the heavens 
smile ; but I — I lose the way of smiling when thou 
art not near — awake ! awake ! my beloved. 

ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

Father Peters, the Jesuit, calculated thait in 203 years, four 
men might have 258,719,000,000 of descendants. Enough to 
people many sach worlds as ours. Sir W. BInckstone sliovvs, 
that in twenty generations, every man actually has 1,048,576 
ancestors. 

One of the greatest curses of a despotic government is a 
frtanding army. An army of mercenanes strikes terror to the 
hearts of the people. We mav gather a good idea of European 
ft^eedom from the number of ineir military power. 
Russia has an army of 500,000 

Austria 460,000 

Prussia 350,000 

German Confederation 210,000 

1,520,000 

The city of Pasta, in South America, containing a population 
of 12 or 15,000 inhabitants^ was destroyed by an earthquake on 
the 22d of January, by which 50 lives were lost. 

The city of Popayan, containing 30,000 inhabitants, has also 
been destroyed. Tne entire country, for leagues around Pasta. 
has been converted into a scene of complete desolation and 
mourning. 

A worm was lately taken away from a youn^ man in Roz- 
bury, by Dr. Stewart, which was over 30 feet m length! Its 
appearance was perfectly white, with joints beginning almost 
imperceptibly at the head^ increasing in size and length to its 
extremitv— the longest being something more than an inch. 
The heaa run to a point as fine as that of a lancet. — Its body 
was flat, and about half an inch at the widest part. The young 
man, who is about 26 years of ag^e, says he feels confident this 
creature has been with him from mfancy, and so great was the 
torture occasioned by it, that he thought death could only re- 
lieve him. Dr. S. invites the curious to call and see it, at his 
bouse. He has it preserved in spirits. It is really a curious 
ease. — Boston CeniineL 

One third of the inhabitants of Connecticut, over 16 years of 
age^ have pledged themselves to total abstinence from ardent 
•pints. 


POETRY. 


INSCRIPTION FOR THE ENTRANCE INTO A WOOD. 

Bryant. 

Stranger, if thou hast learnt a truth which needs 
Experience more than reason, that the world 
Isfullofguili and misery, and hast known 
Enough of all its sorrows, crimes, and cares 
To tire thee of it,— enter this wila wood, 
And view the haunts of Nature. The calm shade 
Shall bring a kindred calm, and the sweet breeze^ 
That makes the green leaves dance, shall waft a balm 
To thy sick heart. Thou wilt find nothing here 
Of all that pained the haunts of men, 
And made thee loathe thy life. The primal curse 
Fell, it is true, upon the unsinning earth, 
But not i^ vengeance. Misery is wed 
To guilt. Anahence these shades are still the abodes 
Of undissembled gladness : the thick roof 
Of green and stirnng branches is alive 
Ana musical with birds, that sing and sport 
In wantonness of spirit ; while, Delow, 
The squirrel^ with raised paws and form erect, 
Chirps merrily. Throngs of insects in the glade 
Try their thin winj^s, and dance in the warm beam 
That waked them mto life. Even the green trees 
Partake the deep contentment : as they bend 
To the soft winds, the sun from the blue sky 
Looks in, and sheas a blessing on the scene. 
Scarce less the cleft-born wild-flower seems t' enjoy 
Existence, than the winged plunderer 
That sucks its sweets. The massy rocks themselves^ 
The old and ponderous trunks of prostrate trees, 
That lead from knoll to knoll, a causey rude. 
Or bridge the sunken brook, and their dark roots, 
With all their earth upon them, twisting high, 
Breathe fixed tranquillity. The rivulet 
Sends forth glad sounds, and, tripping oVr its bed 
Of pebbly sands, or leaping down me rocks, 
Seems with continuous laughter to rejoice 
In its own being. Softly tread the marge. 
Lest from her midway perch thou scare the wren 
That dips her bill in water. The cool wind. 
That stirs the stream in piny, shall come to thee, 
Like one that loves thee, nor will let thee pass 
Ungreeted, and shall give its light embrace. 


GEM. 

A preciotis stone ; or a sort of siliceous earth, con- 
sisting of silica and alumina, with a small portion of 
lime and oxide of iron. The gem is remarkable for 
its hardness and internal lustre. Under this name is 
comprehended the diamond, ruby, sapphire, hyacinth, 
bervl, garnet, chrysolite, &c. To these have been ad- 
ded rock crystals, the finer flints of pebbles, the cat's 
eye, the occulus mundi, the chalcedony, the moon 
stones, the onyx, the cornelian, the sardonyx, 
agate, &c. 

The imitation of antique gems, by taking the im- 
pressions and %ures upon them, in glass of the colour 
of the original gem, or on sealing wax or brimstone, 
has been practised at different times by persons who, 
in respect to the first method of taking them on glass, 
have Iftpt the art to themselves, and suffered it to die 
with them. But the process adopted by Mr. Rom- 
berg, which has also been communicated by him to 
the world, is highly esteemed for the perfection to 
which he has brought the art. From the engraved 
gems of the king's cabinet, he took such exact resem- 
blances of the originals as sometimes to deceive the 
nicest judges, who mistook them for the true antique 
stones. His method consists in taking the impression 
of the gem Ia a very fine earth, and then conveying 
the impression from the earth to a piece of half-melted 
glass. 


GLVCINE. 


An earth of a sweetish taste, which has been lately 
discovered \yv Vauquelin in analyzing the beryl. It is 
infusible in nre, and insoluble in water, but combines 
with acids, making with them soluble salts. 


SECTION IX 


HISTORY. 

UaHNGinSHED HISTORICAL CHARACTERS DU- 
RING THE FOURTH PERIOD. 

Yu«TA was the founder of the Chine$e Monarchy. 
His sqmaine Ta signifies the Great. He was dis- 
tin^ished for literature and science, as well as for 
pobtical roanas^ement, being an adept in agriculture, 
astronomy, ana other subjects of a kindred character. 
Agriculture in particular was greatly indebted to him 
for an excellent treatise which he wrote upo^ that sub- 
ject at this early period: though, when we speak of 
foriiiw among the ancient Chinese, we should bear in 
mind that the characters by them used were pictures 
of rarioas things, and not letters, nor even the present 
Chinese characters. This illustrious monarch reigned 
17 years, and died much lamented by his people. 

Bbujs was the successor of Nimrod, the first mo- 
narck ^f Babylon. H^ like his predecessor, was se- 
lected' by the people, on account of his eminent 
ulenCs, to be their sovereign. He was a scholar as 
well as a statesman, and sought the intellectual im- 
prorement of the people whom he was chosen to 
govern. He is said by rliny to have been the inventor 
of the Chaldean astronomy. He reigned 60 years, 
and died A. M. 1966. After his death, a statue was 
erected to his honour. To this statue the same respect 
was paid by the people as they had been accustomed 
to pay to Belns when alive. It was likewise a refuge 
for tlie criminal, who might flee thither from the pur- 
suit of die avenger. At length the veneration of this 
statue rose to such a degree, that it became ' absolute 
adoration ; and Belus was tnenceforward regarded as 
more than man, and was deified under the name of Ju- 
piter according to some, and Saturn of Babylon accord- 
ing to others. This is the Bel, Baal, &c. of scripture. 
A most magnificent temple was erected to his honour 
in Babylon, the' remains of which are still supposed 
to be visible. The Chaldeans and Babylonians held, 
that Belus destroyed the first inhabitants of the earth, 
who were monsters produced by chaos ; that he com- 
pleled the sun, moon, and planets, which before were 
in an unfinished state ; and that he created man from 
the dust of the earth, infusing^ into him divine reason. 
Berosus says, that Belus cut in sunder a woman, and 
formed the earth out of the one half of her, and the hea- 
vens out of the other. He also divided the darkness. 
and separated the heavens from the earth, and reduced 
the universe to order. But the animals not being able 
to bear the prevalence of light, died. Belus upon this, 
seeing a vast space unoccupied, though by nature 
fruitful, commanded one of the gods to take ofi* his 
head, and to mix the blood with the earth, and from 
thence to form other men and animals, which should 
be capable of bearing the air. Belus lormed also the 
stars, and the sun, and the moon, and the five planets. 
NiNus was the successor of Asshur. the founder of 
the Assyrian empire. Some make nim the son of 
Belus ; nut this we conceive to be a mistake. Belus 
was king of Babvlon, and Ninus was its conqueror : 
how then could tne one have been the son of the other? 
Ninus was an ambitious character, and waged the first 
wars of which we have anv account. His first attempt 
was against Babylonia, nis father land; which at- 
tempt proved successful. Encouraged by this suc*J 
Vol. II.— 9 


cess, he undertook fresh enteiprises, and overran ma- 
ny small states, till at length he reached Bactria, where 
he met with the most determined opposition; but 
through the skill of Semiramis, the wife of one of his 
officers, he succeeded in the capture of its chief city. 
After this he made Semiramis nis queen, by whom he 
had a son named Ninyas. ^inus reignea 52 years, 
and is computed to have died A. M. 2017. 

Semiramis, the queen and successor of Ninus, was 
one of the most distinguished characters that have 
ever figured in any are ; and to this day her name is 
but another for female energy, skill, and intrepidity. 
To say of a queen, She is the Semiramis of the age, 
would be regarded as the highest possible compliment 
to her genius and statesmanship. This celebrated fe^ 
male sovereign rose by the strength of her own native 
intellect from the humble station of wife of a captain 
in.Ninus's army, to that of queen of the greatest mo- 
narchy of the i^e in which she lived. The cause of 
her elevation, as we have already seen, was the skill 
which she evinced in her plan for the capture of the 
Bactrian capital. AAer the death of her husband, she 
became the reigning queen of his dominions, and re- 
moved the seat of government from Nineveh to Baby- 
Jon. The latter place she embellished beyond all 
fomief precedent, and rendered it the wonder of the 
world. Having accomplished this, she raised a mighty 
army, and commenced a new military career, iffter 
subduing a portion of Ethiopia, she undertook an ex- 
pedition to India, to complete the conquest commenced 
by her husband in that quarter. " She advanced to- 
wards the river Indus, and having prepared boats, at* 
tempted to irass it witn her army. The passage was 
for a long trme disputed, but after a bloody, battle, she 
put her enemies to flight. Upon this she advanced 
directly into the country. As soon as the Indian kmg 
thought her sufficiently advanced^ he gave her battle, 
and rooted her in his turn. Semiramis, twice wound- 
ed, was dbli^ed to return to her countiy, with scarcely 
one third of her army. Sometime alter, discovering 
that her son was plotting against her. she abdicate 
her throne, put the ^vemiment into his hands, and 
withdrew from public life. She livedo 62 v^ars, of 
which she reined 42." She died an sample of un- 
hallowed ambition and perverted talent — a warning ta 
the ambitious of all succeeding ages. 

NixYAs, her son and successor, was a peaceful prince, 
seeking rather the welfare than the false gloiy of his 
people. On account of this his pacific disposition, he 
has been stigmatized by some historians as effemi- 
nate and imTCcile. But it is time that things* were 
called by their right names in history, as well as in 
every other case. It is time that conquerors were 
viewed in their true liffht — ^viewed as wholesale rob* 
bers and murderers — ^while those rulers who cultivate 
the arts of peace, and forego their own aggrandizement 
for the welfare of their people, should be revered as 
the truly great ones of the earth. We trust the time 
is not far distant when those mighty chieftains who 
have dehiged the worid with tears and blood will be 
Kmembered only with abhorreoce ; and, on the other 
hand, when the memory of those who have pursued a 
different course will be embalmed in the affections of 
the human race. 
pATBRusm, a son of Miiraim, was one of the moat 
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famous characters of this period* He was king of 
Thebais in Egypt The Egyptians called him Thyoth 
or Thoth ; the Greeks, Hermes ; and the Latins. Mercu- 
rius. He was beyond doubt the iuTentor dt letters. 
He was likewise distin^ished in many other respects, 
being a celebrated lawgiver, astronomer, and divme. 

Tebae, the father of Abraham, was one of the con- 
spicuous t;haracters of the period we are now consid- 
ering. He lived at first at l)r of the Chaldees, but 
finaUy emigrated with his family to Haran. He was 
note<ras one of the patriarchal line, and the father of 
that remarkable man, Abraham. He died at the age 
of 205 years. 

In our firat No. of the present Vol. we introduced a 
cut under our historical head representing the tower of 
BabeL together with an accompanying, though very 
brief aescription of that tower. The fcnlowing article 
is a more fall description. 

REHAmS OP THE TOWER OF BABEL. 

The most remarkable ruin, both in magnitude and 
name, b that called by the Arabs birs Nimrod, or 
Nimrod's tower. This, there is every reason to believe, 
was die ancient tower of Babel, the earliest and might- 
iest specimen of human skill and human audacity. 
The travels of Mr. Rich and Sir R. K. Porter, have 
rendered us more familiar with those huge ruins than 
could previously have been hoped for. The compress- 
ed view of their accounts given by Heeren is very 
striking and animated. 

^' This hiwe mass of building lies about six miles 
southwest of Hillah. It has the appearance of an ob- 
long hilL the base of which, accordmg to Porter is two 
thousand and eisrhty-two feet in circumference. Rich 
reckons it two tnousand two hundred uid eighty six. 
It ma^r easily be conceived, that it is scarcely possible 
to fix in a positive manner the circumference of such 
a ruin. Its present iieight^ reckoning to the bottom of 
the tower which crowns Us summit, b two hundred 
feet; the tower itself is thirty-five. Looking at it 
from the west, the entire mass rises at once from the 
plain, in one stupendous, though irregular pyramidal 
hill. It is oomnosed of fine brieks, kiln-baked. From 
the western siae, two of its stories may be distinctly 
seen ; the first b about sixty feet high^ cloven in the 
middle by deep ravines. The tower-like looking ruin 
on the summit is a solid mSas, twentv-eight feet wide, 
of the most beautiful masonry ) to all appearances it 
formed an angle of some' square buildings^ the ruins of 
which are yet to be seen oo the eastern side. The ce- 
ment whicn connects the bricks b so hard that it was 
'impossible to chip the smallest piece ; and for this rea- 
son none of the inscriptions can be copied, as they are 
always on the lower surface of the bricks. It is rent 
from the top nearly half way to the bottom ; and at its 
foot lay several unshapen masses of fine brick work, 
still bearing traces of a violent fire ; which has given 
them a vitrified appearance, whence it has been con- 
jecmred that it has been struck by lightning. The 
appearance of the hill on the eastern side evidently 
shows that this enormous mass has been reduced more 
than half. Only three stories out of the eight which 
it formerly contained can now be discerned. The 
eanh about the bottom of the hill is now clear ; but is 
again surrounded with walls, which form an oblong 
square, enclosing numerous heaps of rubbish, probably 
once the dwelhngs of the inferior deities ; or of the 
priests and officers of the temple. The appearance of 
the tower of Nimrod b sublime even m its ruins. 
Clouds play around its summit ; its recesses are inhab- 
ited by hons, three being quietly basking on its heights 
when Porter appvoached it; scarcely intimidated by 
the cries of the Arabs, gradually and slowly descended 
into the plain. Thus the woras of the prophet have 
been falfilled. <' Wad beasu of the desert shaU be 
Ihm $Oirli thill fiU their houses, ostriches shall dweU 


there, and saiyrs shall dance there, laekab shaU 
howl in their palaces, and wild hounds in their pleas- 
ant places V^^^Presbyterian, 

LITERATURE. 

LANGUAGE. 

All evidences, as we have seen, tend to show, that 
Pathrusun, the son of Mizraini, the son of Hnm^ was 
the inventor of lettere. Thb invention greatly dmiin- 
ished the labour of writing, and facilitated the circula- 
tion of knowledge. Hence the superiority of those na- 
tions in this respect, to those who still adhere to hiero* 
glyphicsy like the Chinese. 

we are not to consider letters In the light of an iso- 
lated invention, springing up spontaneously in the mind 
of their author as by a kind of inspiration. But we 
are to regard them as the result of the natuial progress 
in improvement which is the characteristic of mankind. 
The most natural mode of conveying ideas through 
the medium of the sense of sight, is, by pictures, repre- 
senting what we wish to describe. This is the inode 
now practised by the tawny sons of our own American 
forests, and by all savage tribes who have made no 
advances towards civilization. It was the mode prac^ 
tised in-the first ages of the world. This is denomi" 
nated pictorial writing. An improvement on this mode 
would moually be made, by abridging certain parts of 
those pictures, stUl leaving enough, however, to show 
what they were intended to represent. This abridg- 
ment would still go on, till at len^h the characters 
under consideration would lose their retemblanct of 
the things once signified by them, and would then be 
understood as signifying those things, not from any 
resemblance, but from being used t7( Iheir stead. This 
mode is denominated the symbolical or hieroglyphical 
kind of writing, and is the present Chinese mode.* But 
its inconvenience, in consequence of the vast nnmbet 
of symbols which must be made use of in order to 
convey all necessary ideas, together with the difficulty 
of expressing in this manner some ideas at all, would 
tend to induce men to resort to some expedient where- 
by they could convey idea« with greater facility and 
convenience. 

But what new mode could be devbed to accomplish 
thb object ? 

To every character there was of course attached a 
sound or name accordin;? to the thing represented ; and 
thus symbol and sound oecame associated. Now, as 
there are but few simple sounds, insomuch that it 
would require but few characters to represent them, 
and as difierent sounds by coalescing form other 
sounds, the idea that would most natureUy suggest it- 
self to an individual in attempting to improve wril- 
ten language, when it could no longer be improv«il in 
the hieroglyphic character, would be, to make an exper- 
iment in sound, which is the basis of vocal language, 
and to cause certain characters to stand for certain 
sounds, instead of certain things. It must be obvious 
at first thought that thb would be an immense improve- 
ment. But few characters would be necessary ; and, 
to express any particular word, it would only be requi- 
site to combine such of those characters as would re- 
present the sound of the word when uttered. Thus, 
the same few characters variously combined would re- 
present all words, and convey any idea whatever, in- 
stead of taxing the memory with numerous characters. 
In this way undoubtedly came alphabetical letters. 

To show the tendency of written language, whether 
pictorial or hieroglyphic, to advance towards the al- 
phabetic, it should oe remarked that the Mantcheu or 
Tartars in China havd a system of verbal writing. 
And even the Chinese characters themselves have in 
certain cases been already used as the represcntatires 
of sounds. . 

• Illustrations of both the mctoria! and hcrofflyphic modes of 
^lidng are given in Vol t of thb woik, pp. 22B, 236^ and 339. 
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THE LLAMA. 
"It U very singular that, although the Llai 
the Faeo are domesticated m Peru. Mexico, and Chili, 
as the bone is in Europe, or the Camel in Arabia, yf 
tearcely know any thing of them. Peni, accorrflng to 
Gregorir de Bolivar, is the tnie and native coualiy of 
the Llamas ; ihey are conducted into o^*r prorinces, 
as New Spain, Ac.; but this is j»^er for carioai- 
ly than utility: but in Peru, from i*oto»< to Caraccas, 
iDese animah are in great i>aiabei«, and make the 
chief riches of the Indum- and Spj-ii'-f- 


thei 


Their flesh 


,__ ind Span lards, 

a ^celtent food ; their hair, < 


rather wool, may be^" ""° beautiful clothing ; and 
they are capable pTcanying heavy loads in the most 
rugged and ivgtToan ways ; the strongest of them will 
tmrel wilb- "^ hundred or two hundred and fifty 
pounds ww»^ "n ^^^" backs i their pace is but slow, 


J ^^r journey is seldom above fifteen miles a day , 

bu^^men they are sure, and descend precipices, and 
dad jbotiog among the most crasgy rocks, where even 
ytoen can searuely accompany them; they eommooly 
irarel foi- five days together, when they are obliged to 
rest, which they do of their own accord, for two or 
three days. They are chiefly employed in carrying 
the riches of the mines of Potoei. Bolivar affirms 
that in his lime above three hnndred thonaand of these 
animali were in actual employ. 

" The growth of the Llama is Tery quick, and its 
life i? but of short duration. This animal couples as 
early as at three years of age, and remains strong and 
Ti^rous till twelve ; aAer which it begins to decline, 
and becomes enrirely useless si lUleen. Their nature 
appears modelled on that of the Americans. They 
are gentle and phlegmatic, and doevery thing with the 
greatest leisure and cauiton. When they stop on 
th^ir ionmeys, they bend their knees very cautiously, 
in order to tower tneir bodies without disordering tbair 
load. As sooD as they hear their driver whistle, tbey 
rise u[) a^in with the same precaution, and proceed 
on iheir journey ; they feed as they go along on the 
grass they meet with id their way, but never eat in tie 
night, makin*; use of that tiitie'to ruminate. The Lla- 
ma sleeps, like the camel, with its feet folded nnder 
its belly, and ruminates in that posture. When over- 
loaded or fatigued, it falls on its belljr, and will not 
rise, ihoiu-h its driver strike it with his utmost foro*. 
" The Llama is abouf four feet high ; its body, com- 
prehendine the neck and head, is Ave or sis feel long; 
Its neck alone is near three feet. The head is small 
and well proportioned, the eyes large, the nose aome- 
vtiat long, the lips thicks die upper divided, and the 


lower a little dvpending: it waata tk< inciHTC and 
canine teeth in the uji^r jaw. The ears are four 
iuehes long, and move with great agility. The tail ia 
•eldom above eight iacbea long, small, itiaighL aod a 
little turned up at the end. It is cloven-footed, Uke the 
oz; but the hoof haa a kind of apear-like appendage 
behind, which assista the animal to move and auppoit 
itself over precipices and rugged ways. The back la 
clothed wita a ahort wooL as are the cnqtper tuid tail ; ' 
but it is very long on the belly and sides. Tbeae ani- 
mals differ in colour; some are white, others black, 
but most of them brown. 

" These useful and even necesaary aiiimale are at- 
tended with no expense to their masters ; for, as thef 
are cloven-footed, they do not require to be shod, iior 
do they require to be housed, as their wool auppliea 
them with a warm covering. Satisfied with a uoall 
portion of vegetables and giass, they want neither com 
nor hay to subsist tbem ; they are still more nxiderate 
'n what they drink, as their mouths are eoniinuallT 
ooistened with aaliva, which (bey have in a mneh 
Teater quantity than any other animal. The native* 
lunt the Gudnacot, or wild Llama, for the sake of ita 
fleece. The dogs hare much trouble to follow them ; 
and if they do not. come up with them before they gain 
the rocks, both the hunters and dogs are obliged to de- 
'st ia their pnntlit, 

" The Pacos are asubordinate kind to the Llamas, 
roach in the same propo^ion aa the ass is to the horse ; 
they ore smaller, and not so serviceable; but their 
fleece is more useful ; their wool is fine and long, and 
is a sort of merchandise, as valuable as silk. The 
natural colour of the Pacos is thai of n dried rose-leaf, 
which is so Axed that it undergoes no alteration under 
the hands of the manufacturers- They not only make 
good gloves and stockings of this wool, but also form 
It into quiltB and carpets, which bring • higher price, 
and exceeed those of the Levant 

" The pBcoa also resemble the Llamas in their form, 
excepting that their l^s are shorter, and their muzzle 
thicker and closer. They inhabit and climb over the 
highest parts of the mountains. The snow and ice 
seem rather agreeable than inconvenient to them. 
When wild, they keep together in flocks, and run very 
swift ; and, a< soon as they percieve a stranger, they 
take flight, driving their yonng before them. The 
ancient monarchs of Peru ricorousiv prohibited the 
hunting of them, as they multipljr but slowly ; but, 
since the arrival of the Spaniarils in these parte, their 
number ia greatly decreased, so that at present there 
■re very few remaining. The flesh of Uiese animals 
is not eo good as that of the Guanacos; and they ate 
only sought after for their fleece, and the bezoar ibey 
produce. The method of taking them proves their ex- 
treme timidity, or rather their weakness. The hunters 
having driven the flock into a narrow passage, actose 
which they have stretched a rope about four feet fhim 
the ground, with a number of pieces of linen or cloth 
hanging on it, the animals are so intimidated at the 
rags agitated by the wind, thet they stop, end, crowd- 
ing together in a heap, the hunters kill great numbera 
or them with the greatest case ; but if there are any 
Guanacos amoits toe flock, which are less timid than 
the Pacoa, thej; leap over the rope with great agilitT. " 
The example is immediately followed by the whole 
flock, and they escape the streiegem of their pursuers. 
" With respect to the domestic Pacos, they are used 
carry burdens like the Llamas ; but, ^ing smaller 
id weaker, they carry much less weight. They are 
likewise of a more stubborn nature; and, when once 
they rest with their load, they will suffer themselves to 
; to pieces sooner than rise. The Indians have 
made use of the milk of these animals, as they 
have scarcely eaou^h to supply their own young. 
The greet profit derived from their wool has imluoed 
the Spaniards to endeavour to nacnralize them i~\ Eu- 
rope: they have transported them into Spain, io i)pet 


tHS PAMLY-MAQAZINl:. 


to niK the btMd ia that ccnintiy ; bat the eltaiatB not 
mgreeing with iheir natore, not oae^f them lired. We 
■re neverthelssa persuaded that these auimals, which 
ara more valuable than the Llanus, might thiire apon 
our mountauu, especially upon the Pyrenean. Thoae 
who broQ^bt them into Spain diji not conoidet that 
tbiay can exial, even in Peru, only in the cold regions ; 
thai U, on the lops of the highest mountaios ; that they 
aro fwrer to be found in the valleys, nnd die if brought 
into hot coaatriea ; that consequently, in order to pre- 
•erre them, tbey shoald be landed, not in Spain, but 
in Scotland, and even in Norway, and with greater 
CMtKinty at the foot of the Pyrenean, Alpine, or other 
BURmtains, irhere they might climb, and attain to the 
region that most agree* with their natnre. 

" The Llama is in general a timid and docile ani- 
maL If teased or ill-treated, however, they become 
■|»leful. Their mode of manifesting their anger is 
■mcnlar ; it coosista in darting tbeir ealiva in conside- 
rable quantity upon the person who oBends ihem. 
Tbef will covet with it > surface of three or four yards 
intzlenl. 


" Thg Vieusa, the wool of which ii very valuAUe, 
is smaller than the Llama; its limbs are toOK neatly 
formed, and it ha* no protubetance on the hreait. It 


LI.AMAS D£SCSnOING TUE ANDBa 


i> of a reddish brown on the upper part of the body, 
and whitish on the lower. 

" The Llamas," says the auth<» of 'The Menageries,* 
"form a secondary group of camels, offering to the eye 
of the naturalist very small anolamical diflerences of 
consitactiun liom that of the camel, properly so called. 


The foot of the Llama is not, like that of the camel, 
covered with an elastic sole, which joina the two toes. 
From the absence of ihia entire sole, the species of 
SoDth America is enabled to climb tne precipice* of 
the Aodei. which are its nativeregioas, the toes faaviDS 
•trong naif*, each of which has a thick cushion or pa3 


Mow. Tt* iJiiiA tbo Mmaihe ■wxMd eu&a tooth 
in th« lower jaw ; bat this diAnnce is HoL by mwm, 
considered tuch as to require a ■eparaiion of tlie ([ens 
— for deer of Tmrions speeiei km the Mine 4«TMti<Hi 
from the general type. A^n, the alnenee of the 
hamp in the LUma species is not an anatomical difier- 
enoe wfaieh coutituies a cbaraclH ; for, •* the skele- 
ton of the Baetrian Camel with two lumipa doea not 
4ifler fivn that of the Arabian with one, so do the 


ox, althou^ he has a hump. The ear* of the Llama 
mm loBK^ '^ tl>B laii is shorter, than those of the 
caiaeL The aimilarities which determine the genus 
to which the eameU and the UaroBS belong, are prin- 
cipally these; — 1. Each species has rery remarkable 
pMuliaiiitea connected with the economy of their re- 

rduclien, in which they diSer from all other animals. 
The camel and the Llama differ also from every 


teeth on each side of the iqiper jaw. 3. The stomachs 
of the camel and the Llama are, in some degree, sim- 
ilarly constructed. Father Feuiilee has described the 
stomach of the Llama ) and maintains that it has not 
only a large reservoir for carrying water, hot that, tike 
the stomach of the Camel, it nas the same machmery 
for allowing the sepaiation of solid from liquid ali- 
ment Sir Ererard Home, howerer, describes this 
portion of the Llama's stomach as only partially re- 


MKbdnt tkat of tfia eanat. &• akj*. ' tW atonuoB 
has ■ poRMin of it, ca it wer^ intended to reaemble 
tbe MMvroin fix wntw in the camel ; but these have - 
no daptk, ar« oaly aapaficial eella, and hare no mua- 
e«Ur appuntu to close thair moiuhs ; and allow the 
solid fooid to pais into the fourth eaniy, or truly dl- 
ffesdog stomaok without going into these cells.' " 
that the Llatoa has an interaal n ' ' " 


for, on the stnniait ot tha Andes, they are far abore ' 
any takes ; and it haa been obserred that, in a state of 
domcstieaiioii, ihey neter exhibit a desire to drink 
whilst they can obtain grean pasture. 4. Tbe Llama, 
aecordkig to Molina, (Sloria Nat. del CMli,) has a 
conformatioD resembling the camel's hump, being pro- , 
fidad with an excess ofnutriuTe mattw, which Ues in 
a thick bed of fat onder the skin, and is absorbed as a 
compensation for an occasionaJ want of food. These 
remarkable similarities cenainly warrant natutalitts in 
classing the camel aad the IJama in tha suae genus, 
although they differ both in size and form. They are 
each erLdently fitted by nature for the endurance of 
great hardskips and prirationa — the one amidst the 
sands of the desert, under a bnmiiig sim— the other on 
the wastes of some of the loftiest mountains of the 
world, with a regwn of perpetual snow above them. 
The slight varialioBB in then conformation, such as 
that of the foot, are modifications of nature which 
fit them for their respective localities, and pecidiu 
deatinatiotts." 


MYTHOLOGY. 


''Pan is caRed by that name, elAer as some tall ns, I the moaic of tha pipea, which he tuTented, and by the 
because he eiitil*Taiei) the minds of all the gods with | hanm^iny d tlie euhero, npon irhieh.he plared skilfully 


TBK FAULT lUOAKIMK. 


peihapf, boMUM he t**- 
lal world by hu bodf . 


■aaooi M hawM bom 
«ni« the lAin of tke nni 

"The LatJDB called hira Iniuu ana , ._. 

' BichOnara ;* aaAui Rome be wu won'.-ipped, and 
callM Ijtipemu and Lyoeiu. To hii kononr a tcnt]^ 
wai bnilt at the foot of ihs hktine bill, «iid fettivali 
called Lapercalia were iiiitituted, ia wbieb his piesU, 
the LopeKi, ran aboat the itieeU naked. 

" His descent is unoertain, bgt the cemntOD opinioB 
is. that he ww bora of Mercnry and Penelope. Fot 
w«ea MeRury feU Tiotently in lore with bet, and tiied 
in rain lo moTC het, ftt last, by changing himaelf into 
a while goat, he suceeadad. Pan, after he was born, 
Wie wrapt op in tbe akin ct a han, and canied to 

" He is trpresented as a homed half goat, that n- 
aembles a beast nther than a man, much leas a god. 
He has a smilioCj niddy face, his nose is flat, his bnrd 
eooiM down to his breast, hn skin is spotted, and he 
has the tail, legs, and feet of b goat ; his head is crown- 
ed or girt about with pine, and he holds a crooked staff 
in one hand, and in the other a pipe of nueren reads, 
with the masie of which he can chaei eren the gods 
(hemselrea. 

"When the Gaols, nadei Brenaos their leader, 
made an imiptioo into Greece, aitd wese jnat aboni to 
plunder the city Delphi, Pan, so terri6e in appeanuoe, 
alarmed them to such a degree, thai they all betook 
thFrnsches to flight, though nobody pnraned them. 
Whence we prorerbially say, that men ate in panic 
fear, when we see them affrighted without a caase. 

" Pan is a symbol of the world. In his upper 
he resembles a man, in his lower pan a beast ; oeci 
the superior and celestial part of ine world is beautiful, 
radiant, and iloiious ; as is the face of this god, whose 
horns rewmble the rays of the aun, and the horns of 
n ; the redness of his face is like the splendor 


of the sk^ ; and the spotted skin that he wean is an 
image oi the starry firmament. In his lower parts he 
a enaned and deformed, which represents the shrubs 


and wild beasts, and the trees of ihe earth beloi 
goats' feet swrn'ty the solidity of the earth, and his pipe 
of seven reeda that celestial harmony which ia made 
by tbe seren itlanets. He hu a sheep-hook, crooked 
at the top, in bis hand, which aigniSea (he taniing of 


you hear the relation which the poets giTe to this pipe, 
namely,thatasoft asPanblowsit, the dogs of the tneep 
are filled with milk : for he is the god ofthe shepherds 
and boniera, the captain of tbe nytnpbs, the president 
of the moontains and of a country life, and the guar- 
dian of the flocks that graze npon the monniains. 
Pan loves the shepherdi^ and Ibeir flocks ha leads. 
" The nymph Echo fell in love with biro, and brooghi 
him a daughter named Iringes, who gave Medea the 
medicines with which he charmed Jason. He could 
bat please Dryope, to gain whom he laid aside his di- 
riniiy, and became a shepherd. Bat he did not court 
the nymph Syrinx with so mnch snceess : for sbe ran 
away to avoid her lover ; till coming <o e river, (where 
her flwht was Btopped,^ sbe prayed the Naiades, the 




nym^s of the waters, because she could „. ^, 

her pursuer, to eliange her into a bundle of reeds, just 
as Pan was laying hold of her: who therefore caught 
tbe reeds in his arms instead other. The winds mov- 
ing these reeds backward and forward, oceaaioned 
plainlire sounds, which Fan perceiving, cut tbem down, 
and made of them reeden pipes. 

He uEh* t his sigh* iha Iosmdb mis rsfam 
In soft small a oiei, like one thai sson'd to moors t 
The new, but pleiuut noMa the sod* siirpnw, 
Yet Ibis •ball mnke ns fhends itlssl, hg eriea : 
So he ihia pipe of reede unequal fnra d ' 

With wax, sad Sriiaa froDi his mixrsn nam'd. I 

" Ba( Lucretius a^cribei the inveation of iheaa pipe* I 


DM to Pan, hot to BOpM aontinMB, wbo h 

on another occasion, the whisuiug.of tbe wind through 

iwds. 

And whil* soft n^Btay galea blew o'wilwplwiMt 
lad aboak the soonduu; reads, they taoabt die awaiast 
And thu« the pipe wu Irsm'd, end luDotla reed : 
And while (be tender flocks securelj; feed, 
And bannlesa ahephwds tuna their pipes to lov4^ 
And AnsryUis aoonda in every srove. 
" In the sacriflces of this god, they oflered to him 

milk and honey in a shepherd's bottle. He wns mote 

especially worshipped in Arcadia, for which reason he 

is so often called Pan, Dens Arcadiw. 
'" Some derive from him Hispania, Bpain, fennerly 

ealled Iberia ; for he lived there when he retomed fWaot 

the Indian war, to which he vent with Btcehtis and 

tbe Satyrs. 
The ctit below is a representation of a most tngie 

scene in tbe history of Pen, which we will explain. 


Pan and Cupid had a trial of their prowess in ■ 

resiling roatcn— an affair mnch celebrated by the 
poets. Pan was worsted, and thrown UeA upon his 
ttack. Cupid, not content with this victory, commenced 
a violent assault on his antagonist, ana tore out his 
heart and bowels. In this act is be represented in Ihe 
cut before us. We see him with his quiver only, his 
bow being thrown aside. The syriai of Pan lies on 
tbe ground, separated from its owner. Fan, still glo- 
rious in his fall, luu his head encircled with radiant 
beams. Suspended in the air above Ihe combatants, is 
an olive crown, destined for the conqueror; and still 
higher a brilliant star. 

We will conclude the account of Pan by the story of 
him related in Higinus, (c. 196.) 

" The gods having made iheii retreat to Egypl^ 
through fear of the fur^ of Typhon, Pan advised Ihnn 
to change themselrea into beasts to elude that giant's 
pursiuL As en acknowledgment of his Baluiaif coun- 
lel, they afterwards placed him among the ^lars ; and 
.nasmticb as fle transformed himself into" gg' to con- 
ceal himself from Typhon, he w^ i^^^ -ffigoceros, 
that ia, Capricorn." 


MINOTK WONDERS eP WATUHE AND AKT. 
Lewenhoeck, the great microscopic observer, calcn- 
lates that a thousand miilions of animalcnlv, which 
are discovered in comnion water, ere not all together 
so tawe as a p-fb of sand. In the milt of a smgle 
codfish there »« owre animals than there are upon the 
whole earth ; for « grain of sand is bigger than four 
miltioDs ofthem. The while matter ifcm sticks to the 
teeth aUo abounds with armJsimlo! of various figures, 
to which vinegar is fetal, and it is known that vinegmr 
contains animalodesui tbe slia)w of ceb. Amiiewaa 
anciently ihoughr the limit of littleness; but we are 


THE FAMILY MAGAZINX. 


n 


aoc wm ntfprtod to h€ i>M of tninMlt ^ mHlicms of 
titties smaller than a mtie. Monsisa de I'Isle has 
given the computation of the velocity of a little crea- 
ture scarce visible by its sniallness, which he found to 
tun three inches in naif a second : supposing now its 
feel to be the fifteenth part of a line, it must make 500 
stetfs in the space of three inches, that is, it must shift 
its legs 500 tim^s in a second, or in the ordinary pul- 
sation of an artery. See Hist. Acad, 1711, page 23. 
The itch is known to be a disorder arising from the irri- 
-tation of a species of animalculoe found m the pustules 
of that aliment ; it is a verv tntnte^e animal^ m shape 
resembling a tortoise, of a wnitish colour, but darker on 
the back than elsewhere, with some long and thick hairs 
issuing from it, very nimble in its motion, having six 
legs, a sharp head, and two little horns. The proboscis 
of a butterfly, which winds round in a spiral form, like 
the sprinj^r ot a Watch, serves both for mouth and tongue, 
by entering into the noUows of flowersj and extracting 
their dews and juices. The seeds of strawberries rise 
out of the pulp of the fruit, and apjiear themselves like 
strawberries when viewed by the microscope. The 
farina of the sun-floWer seems composed of flat, circular, 
minute bodies, sharp-pointed round the edges ; the mid- 
. die of them appears transparent, and exhibits some re- 
semblance to the flower it proceeds from. The pow- 
der of the tulip is exactly snaped like the seeds of cu- 
cumbers and melons. The farma of the poppy appears 
like pearl-barley. That of the lily is a great deal like 
the tulip. The hairs of men are long tubular fibres 
through which the blood circulates. The sting of a 
bee is a horny sheath or scabbard, that includes two 
bearded darts: the sting of a wasp has eight beards on 
the side of each darL somewhat luce the beards of fish- 
hooks. The eyes ot gnats are pearled, or composed of 
many rows of little semi-circular protuberances ranged 
witb the utmost exactness. The wandering or hunt- 
ing spider, who spins no web, has two tufts «f feathers 
fixed to its fore paws of exquisite beauty and colouring. 
A g^rain of sand will cover 200 scales of the skin, and 
also cover 20,000 places where perspiration may issue 
forth. Mr. Baker has justly observed with respect to 
the Deity, that with Hun " an atom is a world, and a 
world but as an atom." 

Mr. Power says he saw a eolden chain at Tredes- 
cant's Museum, South Lambeth, of tliree hundred links. 
not more than an inch in lenfltI^ fastened to and pulleo 
away by a flea. And I mysdf, (says Baker, in his Es- 
say on the Microscope,) have aeen wry lately » near 
Durham-yard, in the Strand, and have examined with 
my microscope, a chaise (made by one Mr. Boverick, 
a watch-maker; haviiig four wheels, witb all the pro-, 
per apparatus beWngin^ to them, turning feadily on 
their axles : together with a man sitting in the chaise ; 
all formed of ivory, and drawn alon^ by a flea without 
any seeming difficulty. I weighed it with the greatest 
care I was able, and found the chaise, man, and flea 
-were barely equal to a single grain. I weighed also, 
at the sane time and ^ace, a brass ehain m£de by the 
same ha&d, about two inchea long, containing two han- 
dled linka) with a hook at one end, and a padlock and 
key at the other, and found it less than tiie third part 
ef a grain. I likewise have seen a quadrille table, with 
a dcawer in it, an eating table, a sideboard table, a 
loctking-glass, twelve ehairs with skeleton backs, two 
doaien plates, six dishes, a doxen knives, and as many 
forks, twelve spoons, two salts, a frame and castors, 
toother with a gentleman, lady, and footman, all con- 
tajuied in a chmry mtomey and not filling mnch more 
than half of it." At the present day are to be purchased 
cherry stones highly pc^hed, with ivoiy screws, which 
contam each 120 perfect silver spoons, an ingenious 
batibLe worthy the patronage, of the juvenile part of the 
community. We are told that one Oswald Merlinger 
made a cup of a pepper-corn, which held twelve hun- 
dred other little cu^, all turned in ivory, each of them 
being gilt on the eclges, and standing upon a foot ; and 


that, so far from being crowded or wmatmg room, the 
peppercorn would have held four hundred more. One 
penny worth oi crude iron can by ' ait be manufactured 
into watch-springs, so as to produce some thousand 
pounds. — Jbandon Mirror. 


CUKIOUS TTTLES AND atJAINTNESS. 

These titles were common in Che txmc of Charles I. 
and Cromwell. We select the following as samples. 

In 1626 a pamphlet was published, in London enti- 
tled, " A most delectable, sweet perfumed nosegay, for 
God's Saints to smell at." About the year 1646, tliere 
was published a work entitled, " A pair of bellows, to 
blow ofi" the dust cast upon John Fry ;" and anotKer 
called, " The Snuffers of Divine Love.'' Cromwell's 
time was particularly famous for title pages. The au- 
thor of a Dook on charity entitles his book, " Hooks 
and Eyes foT Believers' Breeches ;" and another, who 
professed a wish to exalt poor human nature, calls his 
labours, '^ High heeled shoes for Dwarfs in Holiness ;" 
and another, ^ Crumbs of Comfort for the Chickens of 
the Covenant." , A duaker, whose outward man the 
powers thought proper to imprison, published. " A Sigh 
of Sorrow for the sinners of 2ion, breathed out of a 
hole in the Wall of an Earthen Vessel, known among 
men bv the name of Samuel Fish." About the same 
time tnere was also published, ''The spiritual Mustard 
Pot, to make the soul sneeze with Devotion." Salva- 
tion's Vantage Ground ! of a Louping Stand for Hea- 
vetily Believers ;" another, " A Shot aimed at the 
Devil's Head Quarters, through the Tube of the Can- 
non of the Covenant." This is an author who speaks 
plain language, which the most illiterate reprobate can- 
not fail to understand. Another, *' A Reaping Hook 

well temjpjred fcr th^ siuiborii Zz:z Cf tb coming 

Crop, or Biscuits baked in the oven of Charity. csJi€^ 
fully conserved for the Chickens of the Churcn, the 
Sparrows of the Spirit, and the Sweet Swallows of 
Salvation." To another we have the following qok 
pious description, — " Seven Sobs of a Sorrowful Soul 
for Sin, or the Seven Penitential Psalms of the Prince- 
ly Prophet David, whereunto are also annexed Wil- 
liam Humuis's handful of Honey-suckles, and divers 
Godly and pithy Ditties now newly augmented." 


THE EMPIRE STATE. 



cally . TJie resources ot this great 
State are indeed immense, and it rei^uires nothiiigmore 
than a oufsory ezamlnatiQn of the picture of hor actuel 
condition, to be convinced at once that her gigantic 
march in the prosperous career she has begun, must 
at no distant period, give her a controUing power over 
the destinies of this Union, the magnitude and con- 
sequences of which but few appreciate. 

1. The surface of the State of New York is larger 
than England and when its fertility and mineral and 
other resources and advantages are considered, is nearly 
double any of the other lai^^t Satea in the confedera- 
cy, covering a space of 45,658 square miles. It is the 
only State whose territory stretches from the borders 
of the Atlantic Ocean to the great inland seas, thua 
forming, by her extensive internavigable communica- 
tions between those waters, a direct channel into the 
very heart of the North American continent, and a 
natural outlet for the greater pwtion of the immense 
resources of the Union. 

2. Her population is over two millions of souls, of 
whom more than half a million between the a^es of 5 
and 15 are comtaatly receiving the benefits of our ad- 

j miraUe system of primary education, to say nothing 
of the half million of dollars fund annually devoted 
to that purpose, besides seven richly endowea colle^ 
and umveiaities, for the higher branches of instruction. 

3. There are 56 cotmtieS| 783 towns and cities — 188 


*HB FAIOLY MAfiAZna. 


tires in Congress, being preeisely one sixth of the 
whole number of represenlatives in that body— the 
State of New-York, in her federatire capacity, being 
thus equal to any six states of the conMeracT. aiqipoa- 
ing the number of representatires to be equally appor- 
tioned ; and efttl to eleven of the states as it now 
stands— L e« she in herself has political or soTerei^ 
power equiralent to nearly one half of the states of toe 
entire Union ! 

4. Sbe has 600 miles of canal navigation!— the great 
key and explanation of all her wealth and power. 

5. Assessed real and personal estate, total value near 
416 millions of dollars ! of which, near 26 millions are 
in domestic manufactories. 

6. Military force near 200,000 men ; of which, 14,000 
are artillery, and 9,000 cavalry; 340 pieces of ord- 
nance ; 70,000 small arms ; 10 arsenals ; 2 magazines ; 
and extensive fortifications. 

7. The naval capabilities of the state may be esti- 
mated from the fact, that 1500 souare rigged vessels, 
besides 400 smaller craft, entered the port of New York 
during the year 1833. Add to this that one fourth, if 
not one third of the entire revenue of the Unibn is col- 
lected at this western London. When we look upon 
this graphic outlinej in which we may clearly trace out 
what will be the future dimensions and proportions 
of the infant Hercules — when we reflect upon oiir vast 
territory, capable of accommodating^ conveniently. 
15,000,000 of souls—rour actual relative power ana 
commanding position iii the confederacy — our exten- 
sive materiel for military and naval armaments ; oar 
exhaustless wealth, and the enthusiastic pride and 
spirit of lofty enterprise which pervade every fibre of 
our industrious community — proud as we ourselves 
feel of this great state, we tremble at the thought that 
sneh ao engine of fiscal, military, and political magni- 
tude may, perhaps, be destined to fall mto the heredi- 
taiy Dossession of some daring demagogue or warlike 
•chieRain, who, while he enlarges this central empire, 
will, as Rome did, reduce all the other states to the 
9ttb^dinate^ servile condition of petty provinces. 

livening Star. 


n^MS OF INTELUGENCF, 

It is iaid that the eeiebmtsd Chinese ^all was erected 213 

f'^ta befbre the birth of Christ. It is 714 German miles tonf,, 
4 feet thick, end 26 feet hiffh ; so that with the same mat^riale 
a wall 1 foot tbioknees, andas in height, might be carried twice 
voond the worid. 

It is ■ singular fact, says a Frendi paper, that a TNirfc can- 
not hava a tooth dnwn withoat previoasly obtaiahig permission 
Wthe local authority. 

Qovomeor Bforriiy Chen reaidattt at Paris, notes ths dsath «f 
MirabeMi in his Diary on the let Avn\, 1791, aad observes On 

the 4th that his funeral was attended by more than 100,000 per- 
aons! 

A horse has a Very eweet tooth— when he is unwell and wont 
drink, mix molasses or coarte brown sugar in the water : be 
win then drink freely. 

Lord Bexley has been elected successor of I<ord Teignmouth, 
as Freaident of the Briti^ and Foreign Bible Society. 

Tlie widow of the celebrated circumnavigator, Capt. Cook, is 
atiU living at Chapman, England, at the age of about 100. 

Beraadotreof Sweden has beoome an advocate of temi>er- 
anee. He has seat a massa|ra, with Droposals to check the im- 
moderate use of brandy. He intenae to limit the woikin^ of 

the distilleries to six months in the year. 

By the recent Report of the American Tenperanoe Sodaty, 
it appears that there are now in this country7,000 tamperanoe 
Bocietiea, containing 1,200,000 members } 9j000 m<vchants have 
given up the sole of ardent spirits, and 3,000 distillers have 
ceased to make it ; 7,000 drunkards nave been reclaimed. There 
are 100,000 members of teroperanoe nociettes in GHnat Britain 
and Ireland ; and the cause is making pr iMM a a s in Sweden, 
Russia, Madras in India, New Holland, and South AAica. 

The Government of Vera Cns has passed a decree abolish- 
ing convents and confiseaiing all the property to the serviee 
of the state. The edifices are to be converted into hpspiuk, 
and seminaries of learning. 


Thepiodnetoltha gold aiiaM of North Oaiolina, ilia mU, 
aiBoaBt to one milhon of dollars annaally : «od one half of the 

Id ooioed in the United Staioa is from the mines in that dia- 
ricL 


fg 


A law of Ohio makes it sufficient caase^for divoroe^ if either 
tycanprov "^ * 
two years. 


party can prove that the other has been an habitual drunkard 


POBTRY. 

THE anrsma bot.— n. p. wuus* 

T1isre*s something in a noble boy, 

A brave, free-hearted, careless one^ 
With his unchecked, unbidden joy» 

His dread of books and krre ai^m^ 
And in his clear and ready smiley 
Unshaded by a thought of guile^ 

And unrcpressed by sadness— 
Which brin^ra me to my childhood back, 
As if I trod its very track. 

And Mt iu very giadness. 

Andyet it is not in his play, 

When every trace of thoiuht yt lost, 
And not when you would cell him gay, 

That his bright presence thrills me most. 

His shout may riiig upon the hiU, 
His voice be echoed in the hell, 

His merry laugh like music trill, 
And I in sadness hear it all — 

For, like the wrinkles on my brow, 

I scarcely notice such things now — 
But when, amid the earnest game^ 
He stops^ as if he music heeni, 
And, heedlees of his shouted name 

As of the carol of a bird, 
Stands gazing on the empt^ air 
As if some dresm were passing there— 

'Tis then that on his fsce I look. 
His beautiful but thoughtful face^ 

And like a long-forgotten book, 
Its sweet, familiar meanings trflce. 

Remembering a thousand things 

Whtoh passed me on those golden wings 
Which time has fettered now— 

Things that came o'er me with a ihril^ 

And left me silent, sad, and stil], 
And threw upon my brow 

A holier snd a gentler csst 

That was loo innocent to kst. 

"Ks strange how thought upon a child 

Wni, like a presence^ sometiroea pi 
And when his pulse is beating wilcla 

And life itself is in excess^ 
When fool and hand; and ear and eye^ 
Are all with ardor straining higie— 

How in his heart will spring. 
A feeling whose mysterious thrall 
Is stronger, sweeter far than all ; 

And on its silent wing, 
How with the doudshe'U float away, 
As wandering and as lost as ibay ! 


INFINITY. 

A tenaappliad to the vast and the tniaiite, to dis- 
tances and apaces too great to be expraaaed in any 
Jiiimbers of measujpea, or too small to be eaqmBsed by 
any fraction ; snd one of the inoomprehettaibie, bat 
Aecessarily existing wonders of the universe ; for we 
can imagine no space, however distant, whieh tlhere 
mast not be spate beyond, nor any atom, however 
email, which has not an upper and tmder side. But 
being located in a definite portion of space, we ate 
m<Mre interested, affected, and wron^t ^POQ? ^ the 
infinitely little through which Providence works up- 
warda, as k wm, thui by the infinitely great, for the 
perfect conception of which we are ourselves too smalL 
Such considerations serve more than any others to ex* 
alt oinr eoncepttons of the Creator of the universe. 

INAUGURATION. 

The ceremony performed at the coronatioa of a 
king, or the inveatinf^ a person with a new offioei •• 
President of the United States, dec. 
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''^PmnOD FtFVH{-<>f>o» the tafiingof Akrafuimf to 
^tUpt^tm-t of Ike hraeMimjiimlig^y^Hg 430 

fM^* ■ .... 

CHINA. 

' The second ilynasty of the ChineM -Hmpcfors is 
ik\^ to hare commetice^ A. M. S288, atid to hjive eon- 
linaed 1S56 years. It aotnhered 80 rooflaiy^lisv 

The founder of thi^ djiiadty was OniNO'^aBro^ an 
'individual possessed of eminent qoalities. So gteat 
was his modesty, that he was the only one is the on- 
mre who thought be wa^ mifit for so important- a tniat. 
To'nich'an extreme 'did his diffidenee emtend, that he 
.Was fre^eillly 6tL the point of resigning boa erown ; 
from which,- liowerei', he was prevented by his nobles. 
Verity, thSi monaiHt nmst have been one of ten thim-' 
sand. History Xumishes few cases indeed of extra 
modesty, on 9ie score of thrones, and crowns, and 
sceptres. Fai^ better had it been for mankind, had 
there been many Ching-tangs, instead of the very few 
that have been. 

Tatvre, one df the emperors of thisr dyijasty^ being 
once terrified by a prodigy, which he 8«rpp<>i^ to fore- 
token a revolutioiu neMDeived a most inmtessive'findiaai- 
litary lesson tsom hia minister. '^ Vi|rtue," uiid this 
faithful puhMlf aervwat of Ills Majesty,-" has tne pow« 
er of tKieiijjphffhg (fret presages. Ityiiu govern yonr 
subjaeta "With equity, Jf ou will be beyond the reach of 
myibrtnne." ^ i 

TirrmiiVy another prince Of this dynasty, having for 
threft years invoked heaven to endow lum with the 
virtnes requisite to his station,' is said to l^ve seen, in 
a dream, a man destined to be his ))iiii)^ minister, 
w4ose featurea. bra retained in recollection when awake. 
He then etfhsed a search to be made fdr him* He was 
at leng^& ibund at work in a village, in the capacity of 


tory. We shall not voaeb Ibr Ha aotbaaticity, but 
merely give it aa we find it; kttvfaig caoh one to fmrn. 
his own opinion relative to tbe dieg? tt .of eiedibiiily tb 
which it is entitled. -'-.'' 

We left these twe menafchitfa united, unfler tlic goj- 
erament of Ninyaa. After him qoc^ob ^d)a$ij& X«l 
their history for the apace t>f flOQ yeara. . We ^ud thi^ 
eiRumttanoe aecdonted-ibr by j^oaus as iblU>.>v;&::V 
^-Nabonasar collected all the mementos of th^. ]>iniQ^ 
prior to himaelf^ anddeatroyed Uv^m, thai th^ kv^uji^j^ 
ation of the Chaldean kiftga. might coMimeneq ww 
him." — Syncal. Chron* 207. ^tgaethenea ha^ t& 
following: — "It Ja' said ihat from the. beginning' all 
things were water, ealM the sea (Thal?tth?) tJ^t 
Belus caused thia state of things to cease, 9U(1 un- 
pointed to each Its prapei place, «nd 8ttrnuipat?4 ^^^X~ 


T 



Thus it appears from all ^ (^rQumst^neefiiOf tl^^ ca.s^, 
that there is no history extunt^of .tl^e CWdaan o^. As- 
syrian empve for a long peviod.after J^Miya^. |. , . /- 

*' There/is, Jieiteiei^ a. dyo^sty^i; ChsildaeaiA,kiiigi, 
handed down aa nome. eup^offf ^^ Bejc^pus^ of :k\\^ 
the following is a list of the names. 

Eveohoua - - . - . t.. 

Chomaaboluf - - ■ - .- . 

Pbroa ••.-•- 

Nedbobes - . - - 

Abina ■ - . - 

Cnibalka r . - 

Zinzirus • r - - — j 

' " l^eae Mr. Peber conjectures to have been the im- 
w^riiate desocndenta and aoecessors. of. Pit im rod in 
Nineveh^ ^^^ n^'W aaat of his empire after the catastro- 
phe at 3abylM ; and that the long continuation of As- 


6Y<^ars. 

7*Tcars> 
35 Years. . 
43 Years". " 
45 Yeays^' 
40 Years, 
45 Years. 


Uiarch. but of a younger branch. Bryant, fancies tie 
xeeocBiseettmong them the predecessors of Nimr9d, and 


an obaatuip mason, and was brought ti court. His re* .sfiien monwcha ase. the descendants of the ^ame pa- 
plies to various questions ^n poittta of government - - - " i *«.<.. % 
were such a^ to astonish t^e auditofa, on account of 

the wisdom ^g^kh which (he)^ere chsiracterized. The cbinEs^liM liat alla^etiter apoxiona. . j - •. 
Emperor, adipessing k^ ia 4^ very lappropriate man- . - ^^ T-heve ia also a dynaeity of Arabian kings 01. Coi- 
ner, nnmedi^lely appciiftea hiB^ hia prime. minister, dca^ who aeepi to have taken possession of Bab^^n 
and received irom hinl the most efficient aid in the ad- during the ]tosig peood of ita desolation, and tp Hare 
ministratliaaef hirfiovernment. reignod there independent of the Assyrian empire. 
We would have our* lea s ts bear it continuallj in xi^ty were* aix in number, five of ^hese nanK^. are 


tniijML Ahal mw^ of the. history ^^T the early Uinea 
whien we nre now .considering: is lo be receiVe^d vj^^h 
cfttntion; and niere. particularly Chinese hislorv. ^Chi- 
na has been but liUie kng^^n to the rest' of the wc^ld 
fiotp time immemorial. Her only mode ^f recording 
ev^l^s at. all has been by hieroglyphics. /Her most 
ancient bpo^s we<^ not. eimlained till 1700.year6 after 
tb^y .were writc^f^* It he Chinese theniselves confeaa , 
ihnt their a^tiquitiea are in a great meaaure fabulona. 
Their DUPBKbera are sometimes mistaken, and moiuha 
are pal ^ yean. In addition to this, about 200yeava 
bWb^e.Chris^ Xt Hoioc ti, ene of the Chinese £b 
iprsi ordered all the oonont^nenta of antiquity, ret}it 
either to history or {ihilosbphy, to be destroyed, 1 

Kmany of the learnea Chmese to death; so that but 
^Mcamjt fraiinenta of Clbinese history have sur- 
vived I and evei^ these, it seems, are bienaed with ft- 
ble. ^M-ltis^iltt itfll t hfe i efti e n»d e i» tand in' what 
4WlM«ilr%«W^ Cljiheselfie^ 



infeaerved. 

' 1. Mardo^entea 

' -S^Sisiaiadaeai 

8. Oabiua 
* 4. FaittHms 

6. Nabeniabna 


^ Their aie to be i»uad {q, Sipmsellijuk^ 


" ,45Yeprs. 

.-. 28Ye0r^' 

-»/ 37 Years. 

- ,40years. 

- 25. Years. 
,-. 41 Years. 
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The land orOanaan, in the earliest period of its his- 
tpiyy as well aa afterwards, was liable" to famfhe. 
shortly after Abothain commenced his Journey m|rs in 
that country, he was under the necessity of leavmg it 
for a time on this aeeotmt, and of going to Egypt. 

The Canaa^tea figitfed eady. in history. Soon 
after the return of Abraham from Egypt, whither he 
had gone to esoiy^ the. famine, above-noticed, a war 
.bfij^kip^ojit between several of the Cai^pnite powers on 


THB FAMILY MAOAZINB. 


tke (»• sid«, wai MTcnl aeighbonring power 
other. The hiatorf of this war we will.^ive ip tbe^ hu beneficei 
words of Scripture, aa coDUined b the fooKeentlrcl^f- tm c<fca^v 
ter of Qenesis. It u b rery curious document of olden ther wilji «. 
times, and (ires a graphic riew of the wan of infant 


"It caUM to pass ia the days of Amraphe) kiag of 
Shinar, Arioch king of Ellasar, Chedorlsomer king of 
Elam, and Tidal, king of nations, that these made 
war with Bera kiiig of Sodotn, and with Biriha king 
of Oooomk, Blunab -Uug of A4iHaK and Shemeher 
king of Zabotin^ q>d i^ king of B«la, which it Zoai. 
AUfjiheie were ioi(te«tlweihe( \t\ the vale of Siddim, 
wliich ii the laft sea. TwelTc yean th«T serredCbe- 
dorlaomei, and in the thineenth year ttiey rebelW. 
And in the fbartfcenth y4gi cauM ClMfcrlaomer, and 
the kings thM wen with Wm, and ntote the JUphaliiis 
m Aflhtenjlti KaitmuA,"%ad the 2)nBnu in Ham, and 
the Emima in ShaKeh KiriKtlwlm,iaid the Haritct in 
thelt mount Seir, nnlo ETl-unu,' iraich ia by the wil- 
demeis. And they muraed, and oame to Bnmiahfiat, 
which is Kadesh: and sMtote ail the eoantry of tbe 
Ama]ekile«, and also the' AmontCB' that dwelt in Ua- 
zezon-tamu. And there went out the ktng of Sodom, 
and the kins of Adntah, and the kinr of Zehoiim, and 
diekingof Beta (the same is ZoaT;>aiid they joined 
battle with them in thebaic of Biddim; with Chedoi'- 
Isomer the king of BlaBa,'BDd with Tidal king of oa- 
tEon^ and Amta^el kio^ of Shiaar^ and Arioch king 
of Ellasar ; foar kings wilti &n. And the rale of Sid- 
dim wai fnll of •hme'iHle ; and the kings e( Sodom 
and Gomomh fted, and Ml thsre ; and they that re- 
mained fled to the moabtala. A«d they took aU the 
good* of Modern and doaorrah, fend all thJeir Tictuals, 
onj went their way. -Ati^theytMdrLot,-Abniii'sbro- 
thei*i SOD, itte dwtftla 'Sbdomj'and his goods, mA 
denortad- 

" Anid .there came one that had- escaped, and told 
Abram the Hebrew; forhedweltinthepUiaof Munre 
the Amorite, brother of Eschd, and brother of Anei ; 
and these were confederate with Abram. Awl wheii 
Abram heard that his brother was taken captire. he 
armed bis trained semtnti bom in fais own home, tnree 
hundred and eighteen, and poratked them onto Dan: 
And he 4iTided hims^ragtainst ttjin, |« and his ser- 
raota, by night, and amote thent,-aBd pofsaad tknn 
unto Hobab, which is on the left baud of Daouwcds. 
And he brought back all fbe godAif a»i also brought 
acain his brother Lot, and his gBods, and dta tioraaa 
also, and the people. 

" And fbe king of ffo^tlrb went an to tneet him after 
his letnm from the il^iwhter of ChedoriaooMr, and tk 
the "kyags thtt -Were with Uin, at the valivy of Shtrreh, 
whicb ia 'At kiog'd Ale. And USelohizedek king <a 
S&lem brau^tfimh !>i«ad and wine: asdhe wa>-tiie 
priest of the most higK'GM. And be bleosed him and 
■aid, fitessed be AfantiU oTlbe moat high Oed, poa^s- 
tor of hG47en tnd earth : and blessed be tha most li^h 
God, Wl^h hath delivered tbioe enefnies tnto thy hand. 
And 1^ gave him tithes of aU. And (he kiv^ of Sodom 
asici unto Abram, Give me the persons, and ttkt the 

Sooilsio. thyself. AndAbram said to the kmg rf 
om, rhm lifted iip mtbe hand nnto'tho'Lord, Rten 
high God, t^ ppsseswr pf hefven and eanh, Aat I' 
will not take mni'KWeflfi •ertK nia sboa-latehet; and 
that I will not take af/fj^w that is thine, lest tholi 
shouldeu^y, { tjOTf./wwe'Abrajin cf^: paveonk that 
which (lie.ywwgi^etL^VB^B 1^^ atad the portico' 
of the inu ^hieh w^nt' With mbiAoer, Escfaol,',uid 
MaiDTQ ; let ({lem tpKf lUeii portitf^" ^ 


M,Y^i4o_L;o'i?"T. 


beneficent conquests as far as the Gangea, [»iai hiiii. 
f^trf nations the cultivation of the vine, tocc- 
.uv. -..b a higher enjoytnent of life, and giving ib«iB 
laws. In the divine j>ersoD of Baccfant, men revered 
the more cheerful delights of life, aa a particular, aid*- 
lime being, who, tinder the form of an eternally flour- 
ishing yonlh, subdues lions and tigers, that dnw his 
chariot, and who, in divine ecstasy, accompanied by 
the sound of flute and timbrels, proceeda in triumph 
&Dm east to west thioturh til countries. 

" This victorious^lPdilloh, ttodertakeu for the be- 
nefit of the nations on earth, was accomplished by Bao- 
riiM n three yurs, fbr wUeh' leasoa tlK.-JeatrfBla 
afterwards tnttituied in leniembsfanM of it, wwealwM* 
celebrated af^er an interval of three years.* ThW;}^ 
joyAil tnmoll which aceotnpu led the march of ihe god 
Anogk thti earth W8B repeated, and echoed anciVitiKiia 
every lull and every mottniain. The prieHiessesofthe 
god of wiMj roaming with diBhe^elled haii apon th^ 
raoimtaina, filled the air with notst, proceeding iiom. 
Am beating' of timbrels, playing cu flouss, and the wilil 
ooBlinnal ciy, Evoe Bacchus 1 The threaten iag thy r- 
Bnsrf in their hands, fRDm which the coloiued rj^SJids 
wared, while iIm pine apple oa JFs .top concealed tile 
WDvnding point, is an emblem of the espediliqn Id la- 
lUa, onoecanauoTwhich tbeclawour.prwnrand £n«r 
bottle were kiddui nndw sMig, iiod woy^og on Bti^^ 


. " Those inspirad priestesses 'Of fiaechM alEn4etf a 
sublime aiibjecl to ancient poetry. A BaVebatflej'in 
tier ecstasy, was ak if t*iwd abo*e ifa bonnds ofKu- 
inanity. lo^pired by the power of the d«iiy, thit bofln- 

dariea.i^tuman life were too narrow (other. Thtlf'kn 
■iicientppet describes such anfasnired pifsirtifte'iis 
on the ion of a mountainjT^hichslwliadwnconaeiMMly 
as|Cfn«Ied!_sbe suddenly awak^ from b*r mentelltluta-- 

,fcer, (uld behoHa beneafti tei' (he river HAm*. t Ad hU 
thnKP ^"J^"^!* with sTcow. 'The danger is s*iei, 
(ho* to ftHdw the god whose tempjes are encirrieii 

ijl^ltli verda'tit lea^s.' The very straining Of aH 4be 
^wers, thtls ttimbitig up a i^tet^ mountain, in iitld 
^piranon, IS what renders this pfctntaHtbekiiti^. 

'.I "%-vfiu old ftge is to U fteeU'hi Bacehot^ifeafqie, 

^nLtox{cBt4d by the swee^ jblce of Ae gtUw, MdtMg- 


:rij^,\CcR^Nl*J.^;^ ■ 1 rtWar^^igf^ BMwrtlfPTOS.oCj^jfltti^yB'^^- 

ofBacchua to ina%^ * beitiifibt I ■'f}^ S^ ^- , a*i; t> ittllii ftMtj #Mua >*M»ir 

With an army of both men and I or lU >i^ Vmtm, botM b7 tlw dsvetdUW SmImT 


m4 MibUini flcdoD. With an army of both 


gMiBK ■bant witk ancntaia Map. The moit conipteo- 


-mMtf, M tlM gtate, ihe' aoot nhMmiriji; 
eonOut in tb« yoauifnl jMctnre." , : ^ ei. 

Betidra the BacchaiUM, or ra^lmr jMiettMMi of 
BMchu, thme wen nm, pflMr el>MM of beingi that 
lo Ua tnin. thgf mra denoaunaWft tha 


Satyri « S'j'jwid 'Ae^i'wui,- or Ftiaw. -Wm -win 


" Th« SUm'frcWuiodvMiwina. 
•tad feet rf gadt^ «Bi) At *wlKi^-, 


ikeo 


.' 'TbatitffEsweN^MCordiiigtotonwtth^ ofltpriiyor 
-IhoM *| u »ph » nlled Naiades, vho presided oret ft)un> 
Mlu.' 'TMii:«lKMit m« iM de^ reoeiseii of l&e 
ifa*ik , Tber weif of t^ mott lioidioeq^ cbomotcr 
iitnagiMUe. 

' THE FAUm OR FAUNS. 

The Fauns diifer from the Satm in name « 
St leaat they aie not unlike them m ^eii. looks; 
ihey have boofB and hora«. When they meet'dnitil 
penona, they atnpiiy ihem with tlieir looks alone. 1 di 
boon of the conntry call them the ' ratal god*.' sni 

Cay tbcm the more retpect, because ihey are aimed will 
orna and naila, and painted in terrible ahapea. 

FAURDS, OK FATCELLCS. 


was Paona or Faraella ; he eoBSCcr«t«<l tod nade kcr 

Sieiteas ; after which she utt the nft Of praplwey. 
istory fikewiie tell* as iMt this Fsmtis was the 
ftther and prince of the orfcei {aane and satyrs, ffis 
name was giren him from hi* skill in pcophwylUg ; 
and thence iXsofaiiu siffnifBibaih persons rtial sWrt 
nahly and inconsiderately, knd eDmanaais ; " w' t a aw 
they who propheiy delirer ihe mind aad wiH of^anl 
other, and speak things whkh thqmselre* muy tiftf j 
do not nnderstand." ~ 


died (brgri^. tfimfota fiRvlllttli'leksaicd htainto 
a ^priiss-tTee, amT jkrried alitaniia of ituways im Urn 
L^ i|t metaoiy ^his lon..|'-', 


"Silvanos has the feet aC«i|9|^Vn 
of little suture. He holds^gCM in _^ „ 
ed out Be is so called fronrasIaae.Aqi^ircM 
presides oTer them. He loved' ihrtoy "1 
who bod a tame deer, in which he took gm\} 


1 


-j^^ ' Silanni fellowi next, with a flat noae, l«]d bead, 
I mtf€ ears, and 9^ a ^^flat body : he deriTea his 

HaMfh»U*HMuaH||beeaHsche perpetually 

. I^W JBytaapo«tb*9p«- iK^is npon a •addle-backed 
imsi^ «ss; but when'he'walk), he leans opoa a siaC He 
i|*«* fo*ter-latber to Bawhoa Us taastar, and hi* per- 
petohl cb^fpanioB, aad eoaMfondr was atecn ■!• 


ways iraak. t* wv 
Bcli^ue of V'mpl. '. 
usej wu callnTCanihrtiB 


THE FAMILY MAGAZINE. 

de«Nibeiin.4i« sixth i*iwtt>;|M loflk-4n •M^^^vbttirmlini 'm 

The cgp which he and Bacchui ibMirenltt-BUUimiT wm W.uw*. , A( Elia, ift Mm^l 

id tii« staff wiih which fliliTi" 't"' i •iinr'r rf hw nrn. mi irm "n m itiijinil 

a* a higher being." «^ ^ ^: ' - .. 


''Tka 8MFSw*>VMtMi|r.rapMul c«Bp4«MiMpf 
SIleDus, bat were asaiatanta to him ; they held him — 


gf. 


It esteem, and honoured him a* their father j and tbe aon 

'n ihey became old, thaj;^ were called SHem too. ^om irheuee he wa* banished, till by the oracle' 

■__ c-1 . V . ij^ ^^^ jjj^j j^g ^^ Biai^he was recalled, and made god of the garden 


hira^ 


'oncerning SileBva' 
iruiiiluted into heaven, i 
liefause la the Giaota' war, 
helped Jupiter very much. ^ 

'- When Silenus wu aakedi! ' VhM- vas Ae beat 
tliiog iliut could leii)ll mani' %e, jher l^ns ailencc, 
answered : ' It is SestRt a)^Br««^ Sfx bois/but being 
burn, to die very ^juieUy.' Hliich ezpreaaioit PliBf 
reports nea I ly in ihev^BB worda; There have b«e» 
ho have judjnd it happy levte to have be^ 

in itif iTl I II' IWfl'l III I ll I ' 




lie imm^aUI^-affi^HM^a^iofi. 
Notwithsta^^l^ the ridicule which iateought up6u 
of^nleoui, he ia ofUn repiesenled in ^e 


>eiw of hijh ibental pow- 
e of dirin^ things is as- 


njuK 


the persO] 

fioiions of the _ . 

era. A profound knowledge 

cribed to him, and hia Tery orunkenuka is ea^ietaUi- 

cally interpreted by the giddiueii iJb which profound 

mcdilalion on the moat sublime Jfejecta has thrown. 

hiio, and not the immoderate us^ ^ the cm 

the gra|ie. He was also aasociaM w^ih ihi 

taui Cliiron, as the tutor of youn} Bacchus. 

" Tivu youlhfui shepherd! finding Sileu us sleeping 
through intoxication bound hiWia order that the god, 
whom mortals could fetter in liM sleep, might ransom 
himself by graaling wsne reqiifct, while the nymph 
.^j^le painted his cbeaks with tha red juice of berriei 
When old Silenus aiq|L^)he s' '"* 
liberty, on condition thSnc'll^ 
acquiesced. Profound wbdom Bowtld from those lips 

e»¥ib'«l(*V««(»R'lflpl(f.'W'vB'ii<ivl)»»'ne^,drialt, that. 

dfl4i.''li*^*IV^*3lu7'>^ cowm fotlh, Hie, or,\girt ol things, 
■ind ihcir miraculous change., TV S»;auii lislcij wiii 
rapture to his song, whiehequals their Fi'ighesl ttishes. 
This charming tic liuH. shows, also, how artfully thq 
ancients knew bow .-is Vtl the ridiculous itself with 
dignity, and alwayaJo^pd ariflfeat point which seem^ 


IB ivu juice oi uernes. uwui uy luci 
JD^ promise dhiut i^ HBKltinldV 
mgffi them Uuy fW- l^^^fttK* 
lowed from those lips that sheWeS. 


/^ 


'■■ ■;--;■ ranpfM ■- '; 

"Friapus. painted with a sickle J 
■ and Bacchua, bon 


rs^.; 


bu hand, was 
at Lamptacua; 


te^QTowned with garden herb*. He cniries a sickle 
in hia hand, to cut off from the trees all auperfluoua 
bmigba, ano to drive awav Ihievea and bef sts, and mis- 
eljl^ouf birds : whence ne ia called Aviatupor. Hia 
Iwage is usually placed in gardens, as we may team 
from TibullU8,'^rgil, and Horace. He ia called Het- 
les^onfia^KtlS hy (Ml poets ; because the city Lampaa- 
«M, whereii^ wi^-hMol was situate upon the Hellet' 
p<M„ ife was ver^ v^rmed, which miafoitime was 
occasioned bv the ilm\ge that his mother suflered 
from Juno. He was Dlpiied Priapus, Phallus, tnd Pas- 
cinmn, from bis deAmnity. All these names have an 
indecent significafloa^ thhush by some he ia called 
Bonus Damon, or'ttiegood^nias. 

" AristiMis was employed in Blowing oil from the 
ohre, whii^i art he first invented. He also found out 
the use of Honey. For these two profitable inventions, 
ients paid him divine honours. 
was otherwise called Nottiius and A^neua, and 
' son, of Apollo by CyreaS ; or, as Cicero says, 
of 1^3wi Faier, educated by the nymphs, and 
taught by them theart of making pit, honey, and cheese. 
HbkU in IdVe wii^ Euridiee, the wife of Orpheus, and 
D a. wood, where a serpent stung her so 
OirThlsaccdunl'thenymifhs hated him, 
and destroyed all his bees to revenge the death of Eu- 
rffice. Tnv toss wtis -excee^ttfglr AtpttflaPb^'Eim; 
»na asking his motor's rtVice,- tie Wr-wM byAe 
•qWde that he oiight by iaCtiScevftf'tptiMe*' EunriJK. 
Wherefore he sacrificed to^her fonf twllf and foarlulf- 
era. and his loss was supplied ; for BuddefllyitfnraBU 
of bees bunt isxah fjooi jS^ carcasses of the balla." 


/ NATURAI, HjSrpBT.,, 


;/^i 


;» j«»a/:* B«w v.-.a?^ ""■„. ,., , TIJE TAPIR, ^.TBE ANtA./ ■■;, '■ 

"This animal is, with the exception of the horse, J South Aiherict, which atone pMqieHir and ( _ 
ihe largeat animal m America. Thit animals also ni \ belong to tbb New Ctmiineiit, an alinoit ail withoot 


jafariwy wftluvt kii^^.aail «^Akout tails; their tK>- 
AlMUM tllifU lunbs aie diaptoportiotied i and some^as 
ihtB JrHggiiib ajid crawliiiff animals r&c< are of to niiac- 
nblo 1^ natur^ that thev acarcelf hare the faeulliea of' 
woriivor of-Mtingi they dias on a laDguishiDg life 
ia the aoLitude ofadeseA, and caonot subsist in the 
iobaln'teii vodd, where men and. powerful Tp-iiTi«>« 
^quld Itave sooa dealreyed ibem. 

.. " Xtie i;apii is of the size of ■ small cow, orzeTm, 
Ihii yVluMt li^iis, aud with a short naked tallj the 
l^s mntjihArt and Oudc, wtd' the feet haVe,fmall black 
Aoofa, Til*- bodj .is ihipk. «Dd clumsy, the ImcJc 
someshst arched, and the hairof'a dusKy or browo- 
iah Cflpiir- ^ "^ short thick neck is a Mad ofbristly 
mane, which, near the head, is, an inc^ ^Dd"a finir'in 
kaim- His bead is of a tolerable size, wiih roiiiiStA, 
erect emfjuid.^aiiall eyca^ ai(d the muzzle terminates 
in a kind w prMKnci^, whnth can be extended or con- 
'MeMd'ttAewUIJoC tltftiawiMJt The kuei it uns 

' Mffeedi^'to-pm its lMMd«#wr<T it tatba mouth,' 
in the same w^^ «nl tk» rtiiMfC»s>[«|i|))iw tK uppcf 

' li»i mai^m lU* Ma«l» op niain ad Uw orgtum oExMell. 

' He 4n tea- iicWve Meth «id ten ^dnis in «^h 
jnwf k fiiaiacMt inhM eepvntss luqi. enliieJr Inun 

- lh«az,-'aadMl*er.>wiMfiiHi^'«aimBls., His skip is so 
'Mik-aad kerd asht b« slinosf impeaeuabje to a bul- 

- letf fiKiwkiok-fewwihebBdiwMcaeke, shields of it. 

'VTkeTeM a^on stiis OM but i» the Diaht, aod 
dtdiffhle in lie wntw, wJiwc he ofieneK lives than upon 
-IkMi- Iie'iK.«liitl^ to b«. found in nwnbes, and sel- 
4oH 9B«s fes ifOB tiM beidere of liren or laws. He 
awiiM ntMl di>e* wUh rii^iilnf facility. When he is 
tbitaatenad. iMvs«a4, orwouade^, he plunges into the 
'^M-tiMK till Ju itM so^Via, greiM 4i«- 


taiiiCe W6t« he n 


naluralista iinagiiie liim to be of the t 
'cies ; but he differs as much from him in uatnre, as he 
is distani fiom him in climate. To be assured of this, 
there needs no more nmo to compere Ae descripiicm 
we hoTE ncrw recited, with that M the hippopo^os. 
Although the Tapir inhabits the water, ne does not 
Teed iipoD fish ; and ahhmigh bis mouth is snned irith* 
twenty thsTp and inchtre teeth, he is net jamirarous : 
helitesaponflbffBTCsttesjgnBses. the learr^ of skmb^ 
add fatious kinas <k fniit ; and does not make tise ca 
wfial :Sarare has armed bim wtlh against other ani- 
rnals. He is of a mild and timid nature, awl ftiqa 
fOTn evOTlr ilttBck or das^r: wben, howerer, he is ant 
off from retieet, be makes a Tiroeoua defence s^sinst 
dogs -nd men. Its tisael stiitade is that of tiittng m 
its nmip flke a lc« ; aitd *t» voice i* a kind of whistk. 
Tbe ftesb is who&softie food. ItBMf be ramed, and 
is then very gentle aod doeile. ■ This animn) is eea- 
■tionlr foond IB Brs^t, Faragumi, Qwbb, and in all 
the eitetif 6f South A&fetiea, Iram the extremity of 
ChHi to New Spanf. 

'' A speijies of Tt^ yUtk ba«Meen% ^«en dli- 
cov«Tcd,' is T«ry'eoindMii in the Mud of ^anttn and 
the Arrests of Matocea. Itsbodyi is «f a diity white, 
while the head, legs, and tail are of a deep bbok. 
This species has no maBe, and its profaoecis is from 
seven to eight inches long. 

" Among tbe numerous fossil remains of a former 
world arefound fragments of Tapire of eoormous size, 
the gignntio Tapir,, must 
'in nagni- 


One ef these extinct ^eeien, the gignntio Ta 
have been more than eqml^ta ikt eleybant i 


LAjiokf^itt O' 


I' ■ The KMdSB< M'Sm intended joerdr fo^ pro*IuciBg 
esculent vegeubles, fruits, and flowers, begfui to as- 
■wnennolhM-ohanetei asseoit.es the-ineteese, of cir- 
Ibianon leiepml the feu^ baron to step a. little wa; 
'btot ef lke<H8)jiKi^l>is CortihcatiifflE, and permitted his 
Ugh dnqie to fwie^own irqm ber seat upon the castle 

- mlta, 40 reffuWljr assigned. bur by auciEot minstrel^ 
iHid ticed tee.nMgiiboDring precinpls which art had 

Saished for her reception. These gardens were de- 
led with walla, as well for safety as for shelter ; 
.tbef wen c^e sarfoaaded wiili fosses, had the com- 


mand of water, aad |nfe the disposer tit tie noand 
an opportunity to display hb taste, b^ inirtwueiDg 
canals, basins, and fouoiaiDS, the margitas of wliich 
admitted of the highest arcbilecttira) omameiit. As 
art enlaVgcd its range, and Ae nobles wefe satined 
yitb a display ctf roafrniSc«ne«, to atone for the sbridge- 
menl of their power, nCW ornaments WSre snocessive' 
ly introduced ; banqueting homes Were BuHt; tentces 
were extended and connected b^ staircases antf Inlus- 
trades, of the richest forms. The result was, Indeed, 
in tbe highest degree artiflciat; but It was a sight 


**** »* •^Wi< •/ fl fl"^ ^ 'ftTl' 


; and, connac^d at.|^eiwi ornasfi^iutil fpadeiifi liere Ibiig bc^flblvlo MidiWecf 'In 'siU^o^ 



cut of a court tnit. Milton noblf coneeiTed tiwlk Bden, 


perfect workt cf nature; and, in doi^g eo^ ha has mtv 
eipated the schemes of later irafifoTers. 'But, we 
thmk it eztremeljr dnhioas, that he mfh^ mamtfo re- 


commend InndMiite gnAeninjp 6^ 
or to cenaniw Olpae '< tnm ffiiiena," 
where miniQonfA m> ^fiectionaleif 


JU^ 



enlire scale, 
"helpaeli&- 


LITBRATURB. 


LANGUAGE OP TBB CHDfBSE. 
It coald hardly he expected, thtt to u »m t wm a 
mople would hare exact onifimitf in Mgnagt. 
Vanoos dialects are found in paru remote ^m each 


is comjposed of monosyilabies, with $o little difference 
of sound, that an American could not distinguish more 
than, about 350 terms. By rarious intonations and in- 
flections of the Toice, howerer, these are made to an- 
,awec the ^Buai purposes of conversation. The written 
langi^ge .is unlike, in the manner pf its formation, 
cTcry ,oth(^ of. which we have any knowledge. They 
have no alphahet, hut every character stands for a 
wood ; so that there are as many characters as words. 
The whole number is about 80,000, not more than 
half of which, however, are in common use. Every 
one almost has seen them on chests of tea, which are | 


wulaiq[w;p 





^irtie with splendid mansMma .of the sane ,dbiiaractef, 
4here was a aymmstnf aadnfnnQny!hetweep the baron- 
aal palace itiieU^ and tbf«e its natural appendages, 
which reeomaseami them to the j^dginf^t aa wf^jT as 
the eye* The ahmhs thei|iaalvea wer^ tf^cial, inas- 
much, as they wpre either exotic^ o?, it indigenous, 
were irenled m a-nsanner andjiaaaented an ^j[^^^fianee 
which w«a aAtogeiher the work of cultivatioiL , ^l^e 
examination oC such objecta fiunMahed aoM^ment to 
ilhe^nerely owiona, intemation tf> the scii^n^,' and 
fdaaflKu at leaat to those who only looked at them, and 
passed on. Where theie was little extent of ground* 
especiallT. what could be fitter for the Mnnsemi^ni of 
'' leame« leiaiira, than those trim fl^ena ■ whi^ Mil- 
ton has represented as the ehofen scefM of the eajiy 
•ad unoecnpied man of letleta* He had thejoa^iound 
horn the most deUghtful eiihjeeta of Qontemplatjoai in 
the fruita aed iowisrs, the shrohs and. trees, many of 
Ikem intereatHig from, their novelty and peculiar ap- 
pearaneeaad habita, uintiag.'hiaa.to such studies as 
lead from created things up to the ahmghly Cssator. 
This eirt>liDie eMthen i*deed, haabeen quoted, aa bear* 
tng a. tesumoay e^Onsi : the Mtifieial teMe of orden* 
ing in tho times when he Uved, in tfaoee wellWwn 
verses,^ 

** Fhmws wwtby of PamdiB^ whioh aot nice art 
In beds and ourioos knots, but Natara boou 
Found oot pralosfr on b^l and dale and plain, 
Both where the morning sup first warmly smote ' 
Tile open field, and where the imtiieroed shade 
Ekideowaed the aooa-tide boilers. Then was this plaes 
1» happy rani ssai ef varieus view." 

This passage expresses exquisitely what park scee 
nery ought to oe, and what it has in some cases actual- 
ly become ; bat we think the onotation hae been used 
to authorize conclusions which the author never in- 
tended. Eden was created by the Almighty fiat, »„. ^#^, . ,^. , ,. 
wUch caUed heaven and earth into eristence; and , °y^-»»g><^Q»^ ^^ ^J^A >y<^ the audacity 
poets of genius much inferior, and falling fcr short of ^ ^"^^^SSt ^ P«^««,to 4is Dicaonary the Imle 
Milton in the power of exm^ssing tKir meaning,* 5g5*^?^iff* tSff'**^ ^ *^J^^ 
would have avoiJIed the solecum of repiesentintiPa^^ ?^^^l3*^^2^Si!J! ^'^•THS. P^T*" .^^ 
adise as decoiated withbeds and curieus knotaof«r- ^**^KW^ ^^ ** IJMerots. I mtrtfauced theininto 
ers, with which tfad idea of human labour Mfr-hunub "Mytionary, merely that youiwpeonle might know 

^ ^•v- wql^lboae names ^lere, tmd not be Lable to use them 

hy mistake. ' I have, h<nrever, acknowledged my error, 
by reprittllS9.iny pj^toiary, and entting what was 
Itoiss.'* ' ^ '•■ ' , 

emanating directly from the Cieiitor, musCflfsess thail . **,^««P^*^*^*"™?«!f<^^™P«J'«»^^"^ 

majesticTreedom wWch character^es em the less g^!^ werelmown to the whole etiq>ire. Henroteated 

■ - -' -^ jHwl he ho^ long been ignofeat of them, and that he 

had not known them hmisetf tSKhe was thirty yeara 
old, When he saw them for the ftat time in the halL 


metal typ^t' have ^Ot been used, and kr^ tti^HMnpk, 
so weu aditbted'' to the language, 'iaf <Hke - wiM«n 
>lo<^s on^ ^ich thetr pages ate en|jtatM. kftef Ifate 
mai0ier. s<knettrhat, of stereotyping.' iPh^'cUlti^n iH% 
erery where taught to read ; and this :lrri^tieir lin|^a|^ 
is understood thKxigfaout the emnire, and fn Mmtif «f 
the neighbouring ccMiiitries. Tne writing br Cc«A- 
cinsl the great prophet and philosopher or ChMt^ who 
lived more than 200O yem agq,.aiv ff6 \l[€f^^in^iie 
what the BfbU is to ui. Thete hate eodiiftnlMteii. 
ly to the i^ehess of tike Wttag«.— I^<!^^ 
^guage on eerth hiM so many teaaeys. ' tt Ik fHi^t^MMk 
of coBuniuucation for one third i^t'leaM, of thi^'hu^lhaln 
kmSlj.^aL Louii Vb$erter. , '[ 

•*^ •' •. • Mil*. M 

liBKBTT OF TBB PKE39 IN .CipK^* . | 

Dengefi anefldiag AetheiebhS'inOhiaaf' 

the Fite of Whangeee-lieei 

set forth in Mie Rmtt of his 

<* We find,'' ssry they-^*"!. That he Ins pMsmed to 
meddle >RHch the gi^mt Dietfeaaiy^ ui MMog^A^ hofttg 
mscde an abridgment in H m #hJeh he haa htA tfaera|i- 
dacity to contradict seme paeaages ef that eirf iis tit 
and authentic work. 2. in'^the preftoe sd hie afaBi%- 
ment, we be^esee» wM honrar •diet h» ban das£d 
write the little names (that ie, the pnsiitieelfatoily 
names) of Confiieihs, and even ef^enr iiaj eet e ■ » » Ie 
merity. a want of fesneet, which haa uadetiri jneAiii. 
9. In the ffenealogy or hie fMnily and hi« poetry^ heJIas 
aseerted tuat he was de^eeaded IWmrthe WlHUMee^ 

<* When ashed why he had daied voldle' with the 
great Dictionary of Kang-hi, he i c piie * That Btetften- 
ary is very voluminous and mconvenient } I have made 
an abridgment which is leaa cumbersome and eiqpen- 
sive. 


where the literati compose their pmis, in order to ob- 
tein dttrees. 

''When asked how h« kad dared assert that he 
was descended from the Whang-tae^he said: — It waa 
a vanity that came into my head*. -I wanted to make 
people believe that I was somebod^"* 

if there were in these three chaiges any thing really 
reprehensible, according to the brora principles of imi- 
versal morality, it was the fabrication of an illustrious 
genealogy. Thia unpostnrey censurable in any case, 
. miff ht have been designed to make dupes, and perhapa 

other; so that the inhabitants cT the soi<^,(mU bard-, jp form 9, party ; but the Judges of Whang-see-heoa 
ly be understood at the north. The epolr^ lariguage | attached less importance to Uiis charge than to the 


other two. They declared the author guilty of high- 
tr^.asoA on the mti ch«^, and prenoancid thia sen- 
tence:— 

According to the laws of the empwe, tbia crime 
ought to be rigorously punished. The> •criminal ahall 
be cut in pieces, his goods coaflsoNted^ and his children 
and relatives above the a^ of sfxteenyeeiaimt m <taith. 
His wives, his concubines, and ' hie ehimren, mder 
sixteen, shall be exiled, and given as elaeea to -eeme 
grandee of the empire.'' 

The Sovereign was graciously pleased to mi^ate 
the severity of this sentence, in an ediet to this eKct. 


'UAdAtlSK. 


rr 


**l fiiTOor Wluuig-ieie^eiMi iir regird to the Mtare of 


ds paBJflhm^nt. . He shaO not be cut in pieces, and 
9hahmjf have iSa nead^nt tffl t foi^eite his relatttes. 
As to his sons, lei ihem be reserved ror the gtrasf ^xe- 
eutiod^&i aatupuil Let the sentence be exectit^d in 
its other pointa: such is my pleasure.^ 


NAPOLEON ON SUICIDE. 

In the journal of Dr. Warden, Bnglah Batgeon on 
board the ..iDiortkuinberlaBd frigate, which conveyed 
Bonapa|<e ta Su Hekna, we find lecorded the follow- 
ing remarinble sentimenta of the ia^iial ptiaenet, as 
enressed toi Wttrdeh:- 

^^ In one paper I am called a UqTf in another a T9- 
rantf in a third a mfin$ter^ ac^a In one of themi, which 
I leally did not ^eapaot,, I aat dcsdiibed as &c«iMri; 
but it turned out, after all, ibit th»wiiier did «ot ac- 
cuse me of avoiding daiyer in the field of battle, or 
flying firom an enemy, or faring to look at the menaces 
ot fate and fonunei his .did not ehma. me with ivymt- 
ing presence of mind in the field oriMHtle^ and in the 


ment. Accordingly he prepflf^ J a p4A of black-^trap, 
set it in the cellar; and waited the erent. The next 
moming he.fpund fourteen large rats lying helpfcss 
around the pan. It is needless to add, he pursued this 
device until- his house was cleared of rats and iptce^. 
. A farmer's com was much annored t>y a bear, which 
he was. not able to destroy until he thought, of BtJM. 
He procured a vessel of well sweetened rmn,' snd the 
next moming bmin was' too rich hnd hsppy to go or 
sUnd. A.few.have found that com, strongly saturated 
with rum, .w3l take away the u^* of W and ^!^^ 
from crows. One old farmer told me last summer 
that grasshoppers loved it too. ^ Now I say, neither 
throw t^way nor bum ardent spirits, nor fbr conscience' 
sake murder human beings with it— but destroy grsrssf- 
hoppers, bears, and crows. Foxes, I presume, are too 
cunning to drmk it* A. B* N. 

Vermoni Chr<mi/cl%, 


Autumn is daxk on the mountains ! oay mist rests 

on t^e hilb> The whirlwind is heard on the heath; 

I Dark ^Us the river through the narrow plain. A tree 

suspense of ttMilieting anmes^-^M stich thing: 1 1 stands alone on the hiO, and marks the slumbering 


CpnnaL The leaves whirl round with the wind, and 
strew the. grave of the dead. At times are seen here 
th/s ^osts of the departed,, when the musing huntet 
alone stalks slowly over the heath. 

Who can reach the source of thy race, O Connal t 
who recount thy fathers? Thy family grew like an 
oak, dn the ^tountain, which meet«th the «winl with 
its lofty head. Bi!rt nfow it is t6m ffMn thb eafth. 
Who shall sttpi^y the plM«r lof OmusI'I H^e was 
^edinof amis there the groans of the' dyinj;." 'tiktoisf 
^e'ihe wars 01 Fingal, O Connal! It wasbiere thou 
didrfl fall. Thine arm was Hk^f »«tonii': thy sWord a 
beam rf Ihe sky ; thy height a ibck ofk th* plain J 
thine eyes a furnace of fire. Louder than % <^tprm 
was thy voice, in the battles of thy steel. Warriora 
fell by thy sWord, as the thistle by, the staff of a boy. 
An iflgenioiM, and valuable statistical work pub- Dargo the mighty came on, damning in hfo r^. 
lished a mw years since, slates that the nmnbor of His ordws were gatiiered into wrath. His eyes nke 


wanted eoura^, it seems, because I £d not eoolly take 
a dose of po]^oll, ox throw myself into the se% or 
blow out my brains. The editor most certainly mis- 
understaodlp aoe^ I-hare at isast too riUMk JW H^ a safc for 
that." Oh mother «>ceasion he expressed hlitasllj[ on 
suicide in .th^ following terms : — "• Suicide is a crime 
the most revolting to mv feelings \ nor does any xefison 
suggest itself v» wf unwrsisnamg by whieh lit tim be 
justified. It certainly originates in that necies of 
fear which we denominate foUtoohmf: Wtt what 
claim cAik that.man have to courage, who tiremblas at 
the frowns .of fortune 7 True heroism consists in 
being 8iiperisff-t» the. ills of lile^ in iivhalevec shape 
they may chsHsf shim to the tsmbat'*' ' 


usned a lew years smce, slates tnai tne nuDiner 01 
inhahitttntewho hare lived on the earth, amoui^ to 
about ^3&6{f7,843,^5,a7&846. The sum, tlie writer 
^aysy trheii^ divided by 3,u96»000, the number c^ square 
leagues of land on the sunace of the globe, leaves 
tl,p30|o98,7dl3 persons to each square league. There 
are 27,864,000 square miles of land, which being divi- 
de<l as above,^ gives about JL3i4,522,076 oersons to 
^ch sqv^ure mile. Let the miles be reducea to square 
i^ods^ ai^d the number, he says, will be .1,853, 173.^Q0«- 
pOO, which being divided as above, gives 1^83 inhabii- 
an^ts to/ each squate rod, which rod being reduced (o 
feet and divided as above, it wiH siye a^ont. fiya per- 
sons to each squar^ foot of terra nrma on the globe. 
^e^ the earth be supposed to be one vast burvihg 
ground, an4 according to, the above statement, tnere 
will be IZSZ persons to be buried on eacA square rod, 
capably of bsiing divided intd 12 gmve^ it appears that 
each gtave contained 110. persouf, and the wnole earth 
has been one hundred tvme$ dug aver t^hwy it* in-' 
habitantf /. supposing they hf jfbeeA eqaaU|^.,diifttribu- 

ted. *, .. • t ' ■ ' 1 ■ 

The Joilinal of Commerce, in commenting on the 
foregoing caknUtion^ says'lhe writer must have been 
of the Voltaire or Chinese, school ; and shows tlmt the 
supposed numbers are altogeth^ too high. 


lit 
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two caves in a rock. Bright rose their swords oil each 
side : loud was the clang of their steel. 

The daughter of Rinral was nesr t Crimoia, brfeht 
in the artnour of man : her yellow ha&r is loose be- 
hind, her bow' is in her hand. She fblkrwed the youth 
to the war, Connal her mach beloved. 6he drew the 
string oh uugo^ but erring she pierced htt ConnaL 
He nills 19te an oak on'the plain ; like a rockiW)m the 
shaggy hih. What shall she do, hapless maidt He 
bleeds; her Coiina! dies V AU the night long she crieiL 
and all the day, '< O C<mnal I my love, and my friend V* 
With grief the sad mourner dies ! earth here encloses 
the.lopveUes^ pair on the hill. The grass ffrows be- 
tween the stones of the tomb ; J often sit in the mourn- 
ful shade. The wind sighs through the glass ; their 
msiBory xwfties on ray mind. Undiaturbed you now 
steep together; ih the tmnh of the meuatain you rest 
alott^. 

And soA be their rest, said tPtht. hapless efnldren of 
"Streamy Lotha ! I wOl remenibei^ tliem withtean, and 
my secret song shall rise ; when die wind is in the 
groves of Torn, when the stream is roaring near^ 
Then shaQ they come on my soul, with all their lovely 
'r^Omiaiu 


tt 


A^ a specimen of the Indian mode of thinking on 
this subject qf religion we dve a paragraph from the 
speech of t)»a famous chief^ Red Jacket. When 
the missioaary mentioned the cracifixion. Red Jacket 


replied—*' Bfodier, if you white m^n murdered the 
son of the Ctreat Spirit, we Indians had nodiing to do 


M^. fiditdr.-^Many persons aik, ^What shall we do 
iflk ¥1 T lichen" we persuade them to abandoh ardent 
%prritl' I answer, destroy your eneihies with it. The ■ buu ui wv x;rs«»» K7|ran», wv us«nnuv am wnnmng «v uv 
ItouSe Of an ionteep^ bf my^e^tiaintance was very with tt, and it is none of our aiBiir. If he haS come 
iiftttch infested ^th rehnin; he resorted to many dir-. among us, we would not have killed him^ we would 
'^~ *~^ ^^ ^ ^ ^" ^^' -^-^ - « • ^^^ tmatod him better. You must mab^ amends for 

that eiiase yovnelvea l** 
Red Jacket took part with the Americans in the war 


Is. but ^hMild not destroy thetn; at leng^ 
he thought of the slieet ardent spirits liad \ipoii his two- 
legged customtrs, and he resolved to make an ezperi- 


^ 
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of 181!^ and beeomlogtutuched to a colpnel, who was 
'Ctdered on a distiiil serviccj took lira fare\rai of hitil 
in tke ibnowittc speech. 

"3rotherv I near you a^e going to a plftce cafliid 
<jroverBor s'tsland ; i hope you wul be a ^OTemof your* 
self. I understand you white people thmk children a 
^eat blessinff : I liqpe you may nave a thousand. And 
^bove all. Ijkopc, wkerever you go, yon tnay never 
find whisKey moie than two shillings a qnart'* 


A chief *oT tke Five Nations met in battle his own 


r POETBy. 


J >4 


* • 



bave paid the deSt I owed yog-^let me see you no 
more." 

A wliite^ man sold some powder to an Indian, telliiig 
him if he sowed it in the ground, he might raise his 
own powder. The Indian watched his ground for a 
long time with sreat patience, but at length be^n to 
suspect that he nad been imposed upon. He said no- 
thing, however, but weot to the trader,' who had forgot- 
ten tae trick, and obtained credit for a quantity of 
goods. When the time of payment came, the trader re- 
quested the monev^ but the Indian, with great com- 
plaisance, only replied, " Me pay you when my powder 
grow 1" 

• 

. An Indian, notorious for his falsehood^, laid (ke fol- 
lowing pkn to- obtain a drink of cider. He stopped at 
tlie ho«se of an acquaintance, and^ddiiim that he ba^ 
jast killed a deer, and for a certain sunl would tell him 
where to tisd it, ^' You know such a meadow 7" aaid 
he. Yes* " You knpw such a tree 1'' Yes. "Well, 
under that tree lies the deer," It may be easily sup- 
posed that no deer was found. Some time after, the 
duped poan met the Indian, and began to censuve him 
for ki9 deception. " Why.'' said the Indian, ^ You find 
kim me^dpw ?" Tes, '^ You find . him tre^ 7^ Yes. 
f^ Then waM for you find fault— me tell you two truth 
f 0PC \k V! I 

An Indian woman, in a eanoei being drawn by the 
current ipto the lanida of Turner's Palu, in Connecti- 
cut river, aei^ed « opttle df rum, and drank it all off at 
% draught. The boat went down the falls uninjured, 
and she was found floating io it sope miles below, 
«iUve, but drunk. Being asked how she dared drink 
so much in the prospect of certain dearth ? she replied, 
she " was unwilling that any of it should be lost.'' 


UKPS ON ftEVlSITING THB COUIfTEY.— 

. I stand upon my native biUs Bgatn, 
^Sroad, round; and green, that, is the southern aky» 
with fftrniture of waving grass and grain. ' ' 

Orchards and beechen forests, basking He) • 
While deepi the sunless glens are scooped between, 

. Where brawl o*er shallow beds the streams unseen. 

A lispin^^jroice and glancing jpyes sie near, 
And ev«r-restless st^ps of onc^ who now 

Oatbers ^e blossoms of her Iburth bn^t y«ar t ' 
Hiflve plays ag;lidtiess o'er htr liiir young Wow, 

^tseaks the.vaosd acsne upon ho* sight, 

TTpheayedi and spread in veraure and ia Ufftf, ; 

'For I ^ave taught her, with delighted feye, 
To |[axe ubpn the hiofmtauis ; to h^im, 
. With deep aiieeiien, the paM,aii^«|y. 
ilfid cfeiida .aVsng. the Miib abrsaas rolMd 
To love the aoog of ws^era, a^d to hear 
The melody of winds with charmed ear. 

Here I faav»«seaped the dty^sMng lisat, • 

■ Its ^rifld «sand% and it* adllnted air i 
And ^here the season's mil^riiervacs beat. 
. And g»le& that sweep the forest borders, Oear 
The song ox bird and soun4 of running stream, 
Save come awhile to wonder and to oream. 
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■ ' Ay^ fcaae aby fciaaststn Ifaoa canst qotwaMst • « 
.. .to this pye aii^ the plague that w^ v»fmt » ' 
, ., The maize leaf and the manle bough bat take 
' I'rom thy fierce heats a deeper, glossier green ; 

* T%e toounfain wind, that faints not In thy ray, ' "• * 
•we^M i^ bhie itaasM <»r pesttteMce away. 

<» 
Tfasmpuntaia wind^niost spiritual thing 9f all . , 

The wide earth knows— when, in the sultry Umc^ 
He stools him from his vast cerulean ball, ^ '■' "^ 

He se«ms the brtath 'of k oelestrai cHme;-- ' " ' 

* , As if ftom- lisavsn's wide^opeo gatsa did- fhm * - 

Health and rtfiashiaaatMi tteflrorld ' ' 


^ • '1* 
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ITSMS OP IWFELUQENCm 

It was recently stated pabticly, that there are in t.6ndon 
nnore than half a million of people not in the hsbit o# visiting 
tony pfaee of public worship. 

^ llie tiSphndvrs apply their noses to those whMfi theyaahita. 
In New Oainea, they salute an indivsdiial by placasg loavee on 
his head. Greenlanders have no mode of salutation at aJJ, but 
laiigb at tha idea of ona perison bftng inferior', to another. 

' Thsce is said to be an Indian at Mexico, only 18 years of age^ 
who is 9 feet 3 inches is height,, and of a most hideous counte- 
nance and appearance. * * * 

The number of crin^ei committe<llfn Russiii is, m the propor* 
tion of <heiti to the population, thesraaftest of any on tnefiiee 
of the earth ; and so true is this, that during the whole of the 
reign of Alexander, there 4vaa not a single instance in which 
^jntal funit^ment wag inJUcted, 

Temperance Societies are rapidly forming ia Germany! In 
Sweden the cause is progressing gionot)8ly. A semimonthly 
paper devoted to Temperance nas lately been established at 
SioekhfUm. At a late Temperance meeting, the Crewn Prmoe 
presided, and openly declared hioteelf the patron of the S^iety. 

A Danish traveller has seceniiy reported soma intatesting d is- 
eoveriea in the interior of CbiU. While ezplorinf th^ wi^i 
regions of the AJ^des, he discovered on an elevated plain the 
nunaof a large city concerning which, it would ^cm, the pres- 
ant natives have not evten a triiiition ; ard traces of cWiliaatkm 
which, were lost with the mamorioaof'tha^ofigtnolaBliabit&nta. 


w 

' A fine edible kind of pulse. Beside tbejr Utility for 
culinary^ purposes, peas, when harvested dry. 'and 
ground into meal, arc uncommonly serviceable for fat- 
tening hogs, as no other grain agrees better with ttkos^ 
animals. If the straw be forward in autumn, and liii 
been housed without injury, it will be little ipferior to 
ordinary hay, and afford a very useful article of fodder^ 
on which every kind of cattle will thrive : ajid, though 
It be apt to occasion ffripes in horses, If given to tbem 
before the month of January, yet such enects may* be 
corrected, by allowing a few tumipsj cabbages, or pota- 
toes, eithei* with or after they have 'i^aten the pea straw; 
In common with all other leguminous fruits, peas pos-r 
sesB a istong mucilage, with an earthy bai5iS| and yi?Id a 
very solid nourishment to pcisons of vigorous stcJ- 
machs ; but pulse of every description is apt to excite 
flatulency and costiveness, if eaten too frequently, or 
in too large cruantities. . On The other hand, peas 
boiled hi a fresh or green state, are equally wholesome 
and agteeable, being les^ flatulent, and more easily di- 
gested, than after they have attained maturity- 

• • • 

A game of chance in the nature of a bank, wherein 
are put tickets for sums of money or other things, 
called prizes, and atilMis of m vakte, that are calted 
blanks > these beiog.All mix^ tc^etker, t)^ tidteff are 
drawn at a venture, and each person has the rali^ ^ 
the lot drawn to the number of his tifke|, Coitmn 
are often employed by government as a means o/^i- 
creasing the revenue, but the moral misc;hi9fs w^re no 
great, that it is now abandoned in fi^Undj j^nfj ^u rlii 
to be every where, - »^ 
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SECTION XI. 


HISTORY. 


CANAAN.-ContiiiiMd 


At in ecriy pniod of their history, tho C«B«uiitM 
All into the grossest Tiees and ahominations. The 
ftrst notice we hare of Sodom is, that the men of that 
place '^weie .wicked, and sinneis before the Lord ex- 
ceedingly." And it appears that the Amorites were 
at that period an iniqoitoas race, although their ini<)uity 
was not then full. There were indeed exceptions. 
Melchixedek, kin^ of Salem, was a priest of the most 
high €lod. And it is altogetiier proMble that his sub- 
jects at least were kept under sahitaiy moral restmint. 
but notwithstanding these exceptions, the general 
state of society- appears to hare been deptorable. And 
especially was this the fsct in regard to the cities of the 
plaiii. Bodom and Gomomh. These cities, which 
will ne prorerbtal through all time as sinks of inkpiity 
and abomination, stood pre-eminent in wickedness 
where all was wickedness, like Satan among the infers 
nels. ^ And the Lord said. Because the cry of Sodom 
and Gom o rr a h is gieat, and because their sin is rery 

Gierofts, I will go down now, aad see whether ther 
Y^ done altogether according to the cry of it, which 
is come unto me ; and if not I wiH know." Abraham, 
to irhom. this divine determination was annoimced, in- 
terceded with God in behalf of the deroted cities, and 
obtained a promise that if ten rv hteous persons could 
be ionnd in all Sodom, it shoukTbe spared. But alas 
for the guilty city ! not even that small number could 
be found. Two angels of God made a risit to the 
place, and look up their night's sojourn with Lot, who 
who was then residing tfacve. But before thsy lay 
dowd, the house was surrounded by the citizens, old 
and yoonff, from erery quarter, who called to Lot, say- 
ing, '* Where are the men which came in to thee this 
nignt? BrinjBT them out unto us that we may know 
diem.'' The expostulations of Lot^Were in Tuin. Bent 
on their Abominable purpose, ther spumed his remold 
•trance, and came near to break the door. But the tm- 
gels smete them with blindness, insomuch that they 
wearM tSiemselres to find it» 

It was enough. Nature rerolted at the spectacle. 
Hearen and earth were witness to the damning si% 
nud combined in one general and united cry fior the 
extermination of so rile a people ftom the laee of day. 
The tiy went u» to hearen. It found audienee in the 
ears of the Lore of Sahaoth. Lot, forewarned of the 
eomiag^ruhi) made his ewape from the cil^, and fled t9 
'Zoar. 

^^The sun was rieen upon the easilk wiien Lot «tt* 
tered into Zoar. Then- the Lord ndned npon Sodom 
and iMon Gkmiorrah branstone and Are fion ikm Lord 
out of hearen. And he orerthiew those cities, and all 
the l^iiy «id alllhe inhabitants of the cities, and thtt 
which grew upon the ground. But his wife looked 
hack ran behind him, and die heenme a piUar of salt^ 
And Abraham gat up early i& the morning to the place 
wh^e he stood before the Lord. And he looked l»> 
wand Sodam and Gomorrah, aad toward all the land 
•f the pfadn, and beheld, and b ! the smoke of the 
country went up as the smoke of & fimace." 

This erent, lute tiiat of the Deluge, and many others 
tee et d ed in seiipiare, has b^en Mnied by thoee who 
Vou H.— 11 


make it a point to seject, u^st all eridencey whaterer 
claims to be sopematnat. But, like the erentfi just 
alluded to, the one under considemtion docs not de- 
pend solely on the BiUe for proof. It is expressly 
attested by Diodorus Skulus, Sirabo, Solinus, l^citus, 
Pliny, and Josr phus ; whose accounts agree in the 
main with tha. of Moses.* 

Nor is this aU. The present appearance of the. 
Dead Sea, whose waters nowroU o'er that former rale 
of sin, coubms the roiee of hiatory in tius particular. 
" The w:ater," tm a late risitant, ^ looks lenmrkabiy.. 
clear and pure; Ml on taking it into my mouth. I ' 
found it nauseous and bitter, I think beyond any thing 
I erer tasted. It hae been said^ that thne -Wnters are 
so heary, that the most impetuous winds can scarcely 
raffle their isurfiiee. Nothing could be mote entirely 
without foundation. The wares ran so hiffh, that I 
found difficulty in filling some bottles with die water. 
^ clothes were wet by the wares, and as they dried, 
I umnd them corered with s^t." In addition to this 
testimony it may be obserred^ that entities of bitu-^* 
men are gathered in the ricinity, which in appearan^^. 
resembles jHtch, but which may be distingaisned from 
it by its sulphureous smell and taste. Pebbles also 
are found which bum when held in a blaze, producing 
a rery disagreeable smelly but what is particularly re- 
markable is, that these pebbles remain undiminished 
in size by burning. 

Nothing but tfie most deteimined scepticism could 
induce mea to doubt a fret so well attested as that of 
the destruction of Sodom. To reject it under the eu- 
ciraistances of the case^ is to destroy the credibility of 
all historical testimony, and to lay the foundation for 
universal uncertainty m relation to the past. That 
Almifl^ty Power coiiW destroy a city in the manner 
here descrifaed, none ca» deny. That he did fhus des- 
ttoy certain cities of Canaan, all hiatory declines) and 
all circumstunoes show. Those thctrvibffi who doubt 
under these ^iroimistances, are hisjL noorly eii^itled. \o 
the name of rmuonakU men. And moreor^r, they 
should be apprised that they hare something to do be* 
sides stiaiduiii a^ doubting. It is incumbeiit on thenn 
to ac^outtt for the circumetanee, that the current of 
history in the ease his set in a direction e<intrarr to 
frct^ and that thwe ia no counter current in iaroui or tha 
leality ^-4nefmibent on them to name what mcies o^ 
eridence is requisite to the poof of an historical ihct; 
«nd then to adduce that eridence in frrour of ihe facts 
which they themaelres leoeire as hiatm. 

We learn hut lew additional partiGiU^M of the Car 
naaoites during this period. It seems there was an* 
other famine in their country in the time of Isaac, 
and aaother^ sUU in the time of Jacobi the. latter ot 
which was extremely oppsessire, and of areat extent 
The priiM:i(piL erent wMthy of note besides was th«t 
of thenmas^eseof-the ShMhemites by the sopisof Jacol^ 
in rerenge fbr the. dishonour of theur sister Dinah by 
Shechem, the son of Hamor, who was prince of that 
country. The account of this erent is detailed at some 
length in the 9ith chapter of Genesis 

* Diod. Sic. lib. zix. e. 9Mpai. riii. pp. 418--42t, edit. Bipont. 
Strabo, lib.'zvi. pp. 1067. 1068, edit. Oson. Solinus. e. 26. Ts- 
dtncs Hist. lib. v. c <(, (sL 7.) I^liny, Hist. NaL lib. v. c. |8| 
lib. nzv. e. IB. Josephas,deBelL Jud. Iib.ir. critf. 14. Fa- 
bsr, roL i pp. 171—174. ' 
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NATURAL HISTORY. | 

THE BUFFALO, THE AUROCHS, THE ^SON, AND 

THE ZEBU. 
'' Although the Boffalo is, at this present time, com- 
mon in Greece, and tame in Italy, it was neither 
known by the Greeks nor Romans ; for it never had a 
name in the language of these people. The word buf- 
falo even indicates a strange ori^, not to be derived 
either from the Greek or Latin tougues. In effect, this 
animal is originally a native of the hottest countries of 
Africa and Indk, and was not tim&qxirted and natwal* 
ized in Italy till towards the seventh century. It is 
true, the ancients have spoken of an animal, as of a 
different species from the ox, under the name of buba* 
lilt; and Ariatotle has mentioned the wild ox c^ P»o- 
nia. which he has called b<maau9. Both the ancients 
ana modems, howBver. have multiplied the species un- 
necessarily; and from attentive observations, I am 
clearly of opinion that there are but two species which 
are essentially different, vix. the Ox and the Bufialo. 

'* We may observe, throughout the different regions 
of the worm, the breed of oxen differing from each 
other in all external appearances, according to the na- 
ture of the climate, or other circumstances ; bm the 
most remarkable difference is that which divides them 
into two classes, viz. the Aur^chs^ or ox without a 
hunch on its bacL and the Bitok^ or hunched ox. 
From indubitable facts, however, "we have the utmost 
reason to conclude, that these are no other than varie- 
ties of the same species. The hunch, the length and 
quality of the hair, and the form of the horns, are the 
sole characters by which the Bison is distinguished 
from the Aurochs; but the huttched oxen couple and 
produce with our oxen ; and -wt likewise know, that 
the length and quality of the hair in all aaimais de* 
pends on the nature of the clitnate ; and that, in oxen, 
soats, and sheep, the form of the horni is various anu 
fluctuating. These diflereuces, therefore, do not suf- 
fice to establish two distinct epeoies \ and since our 
tame ox of Europe couples with the hunched ox •£ 
India, we have the fpreatest reason to think that it 
would also couple with the Bison, or hunched ox of 
Europe. Notwithstanding this, however, we are not 
to be surprised, that the two kinds haive not melted or 
coalesced into a mongrel breed, sinetf many circum- 
stances may have oeeuired to keep them asunder ; and, 
in fact, we antually find that these kinds have subsist- 
ed tin this present time, ekher in a ft«e and wild, or in 
a tame state ; and are scattered, or rather have been 
transported into all the climates of the earth. All the 
tame oxen without hunches have pr<toeedled from the 
Aurochs, and all with hunches are issues of the Biion. 
In order to* give a just idea of the varietiee, we shall 
make a short entmieration of these animals, such as 
they are ibund actually to be in the dillcmnt parts «f 
the earth. 

" To begin with the north of Europe, the fpw oxen 
and cows which subsist in Iceland are without horns, 
although they are of the same kind us out oxen. The 
size of these animals is rather relative to the plenty 
and quality of pasture, than to the nature of the cli- 
mate. The Dutch have cAen brought lean cows from 
Denmark, which fatten prodigiously in their meadows, 
and which give plenty of milk. These Danish cows 
arc longer than ours. The oxen and cows of Ukraine, 
where there is excellent pasture, are said to be the 
largest in EHirope ; they are also of the same Und as 
our oxen. 

"The breed of Aurochs, or ox without a hunch, ith 
habita the cold and temperate zones. It is not very 
much dispersed towards the southern counuies ; on the 
contrary, the breed of the Bison, or hunched ox, fills 
all the aouthtm provinces at this present time. In the 
whole continent of India ; the lalanda of the South 
Beas } in all Africa, ftotfi Mount Atlas to the Cape of 


Good Hope^ we find, I may say, nothing but hunched 
oxen ; and it even appears, that this breed, which has 
pievailad \k^ aU the hot countries, has many advantages 
oker the others. These hunched oxen, like the Bison, 
of which they are the issue, have the hair much softer 
and more elossy than our oxen, who. like the Aurochs, 
are furnished but with little hair, which is of a harsh 
natuxe. These hunched oxen are also swifter, and 
more proper to supply the place of a horse ; at the 
same time, that they have a less brutal nature, and are 
not so clumsy and stupid as our oxen, they are more 
tmctable, and sensible which way you would lead them. 
The regard the Indians have for these animals is so 
great, as to have almost d«^nerated into superstition. 
The ox as the most useful animal, has appeared to 
them the most worthy of being revered ; for this pur- 
pose, they have made an idol of the. object of thek ven- 
eration, a kind of beneficent and powerful divinity ; for 
we are desirous of rendering all we respect great, and 
capable of doing Hwch good or much haon. 

^' These hunched oxen, perhaps, vary again more 
than ours, in the colour of the hair and the ^ure of ihe 
horns. The handsomest aie all white, like the QUin. 
6( Lomhardy ; thete are also some that are without 
hon» ; there are others who have them much elevated, 
and others so bent dawn that they are almost pendent; 
it even appears UMit we must divide this first kind of 
Bisons or hunched oxen into two secondary kinds; 
the one very lacge, and the other very small ; and this 
last is that of the Zebu ; both hi^ve soA hair, and a 
hunch ob the back. This hunch does not depend on 
the conlbrmatioii of the spine, nor on the bones of the 
shoulder ; it is nothing but an exciascenoe, a kind ol 
wen, a piece of tender flesh, as good to ea^ as the tongue 
of an ox. The wena of eome oxen weigh about imy 
or fifty pounds; other* have them much smaller ( some 
of these oxen have abo prodigious homafor their size : 
there is one in the French King's cabinet which ia 
three feet and n half in. length, c^ seve^ incW in 
diameter at the base. Many travellan affirfn, that they 
have seen them of a capacity sufficient to contain fil- 
teen and even twenty^ pints of wa^r. 

^ Thus all the aouthem parts of Africa and Asia are 
inhabited with hunched. oxen or Bisons, among which 
a great variety is to be net with in respect to size, 
colour, shape of the home, d^s. On the contrary, all 
the northern countries of these two parts of the world, 
and Europe entirely, coflnprehendinff even the adjacent 
islands, to the Azores^ are only inhabited by oxen with- 
out a hunch, who derive their orif^ from the Avochs» 
The Bison, or wild hunched ox, is stronger, and much 
larger than the lame ox of India ; it is also eometimes 
mailer ; but that depends only on the quantity of food* 
At Malabar, at Abyssinia, at Madacascai^ whar^ the 
meadows ate natunuly spacious and fertile, the Bisons 
are ail of prodigious size. In Africa and Arabia Pa- 
tr»a, where the land is dry, the- Zebus or Bisons nre 
of the smallest stature. 

*'* Every part of South America is* iahabited by oxen 
without huaehes, which the Spaniards and atlieT Euro- 
peans have AccessinUy tnasported. These oaen are 
multiplied, and are only become smaller in thei^ 
countries.. In all the aorthera Pjarta^ as far as Fhnida, 
Louisiana, and even, as far. as Mexico^ the Bisons, or 
hunched oxen, are to be found in great numbara. 
These Bisons, which formerly inhabited the woods ot 
Germany, Scotland, and other northern ooontries, have 
probably passed from one continent' to the other, and 
are become, like other animals, smaller in this new 
worid ; and as they are habituated to climatea mote or 
less cold, they have preserved dieir coat-mere or feas 
warm ; their hair is loager and thidccr ; the beaid is 
loager at Hodsoa's Btoiy uian at Mexico; and, in|^aa- 
ral, this hair is softer than the finest wooL 

^ Thus the wild and the tame ox, thfc Buropean, the 
Asian, the American, and the African o% the Ikmasva, 
the Aurochs, the BisoUf and the ZcImI) akujdt anij 


THI r ANU.T MAOAZEV. 


of one and tb« noe i p iaiN, lite, wecriing to ^ elt- 
mat«i food, mnd diffetenl lun^ ihaf kkTo met with, 
bare undeivone alt (he ruialiooe we have fatfore ex- 
plainml. The ox, »» the most uaefiil ■■■i™!^ is ako 
the most BoireraaUy diipened. He wpean ancimt' 
in ererf climate, t«m« amoDg ciTilia^BBtioaa, and 
wild in d«MTt OE impoliahed CDflnuiMi he (upports 
hutuelf by hia own >iT«igth when in a atate td na- 

naad kas twrer lott tbe %HaUtiea which m» DacAii 
e Kirice of man. The Toan« wiU ealTei wfaiah 
an t«kui from their motbeit u India and Afric^ have, 
in a <lMft Mne, b«eMM at traciahle ■■ tfane which an 
the iMue of. tke Ume kind j and thia natural confonai- 
1^ if anotbec alrikiac proof of tbe idcniit; of the ipe- 

CM«. 

" If it be aiked. Which of tha two kinda, the Annebi 
cc iba Biaw, clatni the iint place 1 It appean to me, 
thai aaKisfactoiy answer may be dnwn firam the faetg 
we hare jut laid down. The hunch or wen of the 
Biwa ii ngbaUy no other than an aacidenlal cbamc- 
tat, whioL i* defaced and lost in the mlzUue of ihe 
two kinds- The Atwocb, or^ wilboot a himeh, then, 
is tha moat |p>waful andprodominantof the two; for, 
if it were tM fontrarf, the hBach- inatead af disappear- 


ing, woald ottsnd and remain upon eTsty one of this 
mixed breed. What emflnne and piores still more 
the identity of the species of Bison and A'jrocht, ia, 
that the Bnont, er huneh-ba<^ed okca, in the north ol 
Ameiica, hara lastianff a smell, that they bare been, 
called Muk Oxmi ^ w greatest number of travel- 
lers ; andj at the sum time, we find by tbe aeconnts 
of obeemng pei^la, that the Anrochs, or wiM ox of 
Pmssia and^ LtrMiS)- has the emelt of mmk, tike the 
Bison of Ameriea. ' ' 

" There mntalBl t h e w fere. bat two vpeeies, tbe Bdf- 
pALonndthe Ox,oataf all tbe names placed at the 
bead of this seetJonrf i» each of which the ancient 
and modem natnraUst* have gitva a separate and fis- 
tinet epMies. These two anhnals, altbooxb g^Oj 
resembliDg each other, both -tame, and oiteu lirittf 
imder the Same roof, and fed in (he saroe meadows, 

Swhen bronght togviber, and eren excited by tbeir 
ten, have eT«r i^ted to unite and ccuple toge- 
ther; their nature iiiBore distant than that of tbe aia 
fhnn the horse; then eren sppears to be a strong 
anciBotby between them ; ibr it is affirmed, that ca>ws 

oea; and tbe female 

\a tbe other's calrea " 


At the period when the EuropeBos began to malre 
■ettlements in North Americs, this animal was occa- 
sionally found on the Allaniie coast ; but even then it 
appears to hSTe been rare to the eastward of tbe Apala- 
nnum Mountains. Theodat, wbose histwy of Canada 
was pnbUsfaed in 1636, merely says that be was infor- 
med that bulls existed in tbe retntfe western conniries. 
Warden mentions, that at no very distant date, herds 
of them fxistetl in the western parts of Pennsylvania, 
and tl*t as lale as the year 1766 (hey were pretty nu- 
merous in Kentucky ; bat they hare giadaally retired 


the Mississippi 

iiunibsB, and roam ip countless herds oi 


They still exi^it, however, 

, aincounile 

that are watered I>y the Arkansss, La Platte, MiswHi, 


, ,^^»Mi! 

nnd upper branches of .tb« f^hntchewap and - 
rirerj. - Oreat Stave Lake, i> MiuA W, was .l uh> 
time the nartheru bouudAy ofiwir range ; bur of late 
years, sccording to the testimwr of-the natives, they 
nave taksn pMseesion AfViv^lM KmeStone distriets'ef 
Slave Poin^ on tbe north side of. th»t lake, nnd have 
wafidered to tbe vicinity of Great Marten Lake, in lati- 
fndp 93' or 64*. As far as I have been able to wcer- 


lain, Ihe limestone and sandstone formations tyii>(r bo- 
tween tbe Great Rocl^ Mountain ridge and tbe lower 
eastern chain of primitive rocks, are tbe only districts 
in the fur-countries that are frequented by the Bison- 

In these eompsrarirely level tracts, there is moch 
prairie land, on which they God good ^ss In sammer; 
nnd also, many marshes overgrown with bolmshea and 
caricet, which supply them with winter food. Ball 
spring and lakes also abound on tbe confines of tbe 
timestpna, and there are several well-known galt-Ucka, 
where Bisons sre sure to be found at all seaaons- of tbe 
year. Tbey.do not frequent any of tbe districta form- 
ed bf piinuUve racks. Their migrations m tbe west- 
ward were foroierty limited by Uie Rocky Mounuin 
mga, and they are ttilt unknown in New Caledonia, 
and on the sliores of tbe Pacific to the north of tbe Co- 
bnnbia River i bat of late jreais they have found out a 
passage across the mDuntains nsar the sonrces of tlie 
Saskatchewan, and their numbers to the westward are 
ttaid to be annually iacteasing. In 1806, when Lewis 
andClsrk crossed tbe monatains at tbe bead of the 
Missouri, Bison skios were an important article of 
traffic betwe& tbe inbsbitanta. on the cost side, and 
the natives to the westward. Further to tbe south- 


TSa VAMLT lUaAIIIIB. 


wnd, U Now H»neo Md CtUteua, lb« BiMnu mp- 

pMT to b« niHieroiu on bodi tidn of tke Hoekj llo«m- 
uin chaui' 

Tbe Btsoa does not iraau to kxn oxcitcd nuuli 
, aneniioa in fiiuape oatil 14«M^. when Mrani ap«ci- 
maiu wen «xbibited in Ei^wui, «it)l«r tha attnctiTe 
title of Bonatns, wbkb, iMUfh 4aMnb0d br th« aa- 
cianlt, WM auMieil to ba.TQ btea loM lo the modenw, 
until xeeogai/Md in t^ ^naacaa, aniaul. Tke Ame- 
rican BiMM) ha* in fact much leseaiMaDca to ike Ai*- 
rock* of tlw GwDMiu, ideatiBxl by Cuviw with the 
feMonw rf AnitoUc, the Bittn ol Pamaaiaa and 
Pliny, and litt Uma of Ct*W, wad which, down to .the 
leign of Chv^VK**) WH nM mi* in OaflDanr, but 
is now aeatlr coaSafd to the hiUf country lyiag be- 
tween the Caapian «nd Black 8«». 

The Biaona wand«i conalaitilv &ow place to place, 
either frota baing dialurbad ^ iantan, or in fueat of 
Ibod. They are much aUnwiad by the aoA tender 
graat which lyringa np aftw a fln fcaa tsresd om the 
praif i% In ynUM, ihejr acrw twav the anow with 
(hail M|«t] to MMh the. gnat. Tba bvUa and cowa Uvc 


a aaoarate herds Tor the gMawi pMt ^ tba year { but 
jl all se^aona, ona oi iwo bulla genanUy aeoanpaaw a 
large herd of cowa. The Bison U in general a any 


animal, and takea to flight inatantly on icenting an 
enemy, which the acntenete of its aenae of smell ena- 
bles it to do fiom a great distance. They are less wary 
when ihey are assembled together in numbers, and 
will (hen often blindly follow their leaders, regardteia 
of, OF trampling down the himtera posted in their wv- 
It is daogerooB for [he hnnter to show himself after 
having wounded one, for it will puraue him, and al- 
though its nil may be heary and awkward, it will 
hare no difficulty in orertaking tbe fleetest runner. 

Many instances might be mentioned of the lena- 
ciousneSB with which Uiiji animal pursues his lerenge ; 
and 1 have bt«n told of a hunter having b«eD detained 
for many hours in a tree bv an old bull, which had 
taken his post balow to watcn him. When it contends 
with a dog, it stTikes violently with its fore-feet, and 
in that way proves ^nore tlian a match for an Eng- 
lish bull-do^. The faTQoriie Indian method of killing 
the Bison, is bv riding up to the hllest of the herd on 
horseback, and ihootiog it viiili m arrow. When a 
large par^- of hunters are enfeued in this way, the 
spectacle u very imposing, and tha young mmi haTe 


aMyoro«»Witiaaa/di» |ih ya t tfc«"'MlAd»gtHty. 
The honea ^qpear to Mjoy the Bpon at ranch as iheir 
— ■*— ~~d are rary aetiva in eluding the ahock of the 
loaldittimuatiaparsuer. The moat generally 
piaB, bawerar, of shooti^; the Bison, is by 
'- '*^ — '-'— Uw levward; ana in fa- 


woaiaUe pheea, grxal BHBbert ar* taken in ptnmds. 
When the Biaon iniw, It leau very nmch fNt to the 
one site for > ibtan qMM oTiBBa, and iken lo Ibe other, 
and ao «■ all e a — tety. 

Tha Bad) of a Biaon, hi food cMditira, ii T«ty iniey 
and waH fl n To u aed, anak MaonUilw ihu i>f WcR-fed 
ba«£ The i«Mgne is eaniidtTCd: a Mlieaey^ hnd may 
ha cnmd ao aa to snittaaa In flinv the MBfoe of an 
English cow. The namn of flesh coreriiv the lotu 
amiaba pKcaaaaa of th« nt dtirsal Tt i l t b ia. is much 


by dtt OanaMn vayag«ts, 
and «^ by lbs Oikney man m 4w keiriee tffflM Hud - 
Btm^a Bay Coauany. The wic kaa a Am gnte, and 
vkn sidnd and cnt (caTCraaly, II la ahMsf ta fin and 
tender aa tha taone. The fins wool which dottea 
the Bison rendaia its skin, whan p"V**'r ^xeased, an 
azcaUmt UaBbst i and tlvy ai* ««la«l ao h^ty, thai 
aaila fer thica or finr fMnn^n in Ciiuda. 


a good 01 

mere th 


they are used a* wiappei* b^ . 
orer the snow. The wool has been manufactnted in 
England into a nmarkabty flue and beantifnl clotli, and 
in the colony of Osnaboyna on the Red Rrrer, a warm 
and din«ble coarse cloth- is made <of it. Hucn oS the 
ptmmican used l» the TOyagers attached to the far- 
companies, is maoe of Bison-meat, procured at their 
posts on the Red River and Saskalcitewnn. One Bison 
cow in good condition funiishei good meat and fat 
enough to make a has of pemmican waighing 901 lbs. 
The Bisons whiefa frequent tbe woody parta of tha 
countiT form smaller herds than those which roam 
over (he plaiits, bui are said to be indiTidnally of a 
greater size.— iV. AtcAordfon's AtcIxc Zoology. 

The herds of Bisons wander over the country in 
search of food, usually led by a bull most remarlubla 
for strength and fiMceness. While feeding, they are 
often scattered over a great extent of eonotry, but when 
they move in mass, they form a dense and ahnost im- 
penetrabte column, which, once in motion, is scarcely 
lo be impeded. Their line of march ia seldom inier- 
ntpted even by considerable rivers, acroas which they 
swim without feat or heaitation, nearly in the order 


Hsnp OF BISONS otosama a ritbb. 

ibat they traverse the plains. When flying before their | or to attempt to obstruct the progress of the main body, 
porsuers, it would be m Tain for the foremost to halt, 1 at the throng in the rear still rushing onwud, the lead- 


^tift'yiniBi^irKMunHK. 


inaet, 'altkMi|li iMtnMliMi vwdta 4w 
The MiuM,n^ adrttitage «f H|b eir- 


)l«i]<rf*M!»<limi>i-^ , -^ , 

bt^ bf # 4lferfiJid 'BtMt^iee,-i9s4 • fociy^Mi iMkm 
~ fe«t below. Tba lolmriBg oM np- 


tw&<w,«lu 

MMliVtto 


WOUN KODE OF DKOTIlOTIiro IW BM9H. 


When the Indiani detennlne to dettroy BIsobi in 
iki* mr, one at their swiflMt-footad muI moat acirrc 
young men ia SBlecled, who i* dUguised in a BiaoD- 
■kin, uring the head, eaiL and honis adjusted on hia 
own head, ao as to make the deception rery complete, 
sod ihua aceouUed, he atatioot himteir between (he 
Biw>9 herd and aoaie of the pcecipiee*, which afleo »- 
t«ad for MTwal miles along tha rirei. The Indiani 
aunound tha h«d a* naaily ai postible, when, at a 
given signal, ihey show ihemselTea, and rush forward 
with loud yelli. The animals being alarmed, and see- 
ing no way open but ia the direction of the disffnised 
Indian, rnn towarda him, and ha, ladung to flight, uahei 
on to the prticipice, where he suddenly aecures himself 
in some preriously ascatained crerice. The foremost 
of the hard arrires at the brink; (bne is no possibility 
of nttr«at, qo chance of escape ; ihe foremost may for 
<*iA*l9nt shrink with teinir, but tbe crowd h<^ind 
who are tcrrifiod by the approaching hunter*, rush for- 
waidlrilh inore«sisc impeluosUy, and tha agnegated 
force Wli then succeasirety into the gul^ where crr- 
. lain deVh «wuts them. 

These animal* ha tc been seen in herds of three, fi)jr, 
a»d hie thoasand, blackcniiig the plain as flu- as th« 
•ye coold view. At night, it ia itnjnssible for persons 
lo slkpf ftear then irho are uoaecutoned to their 


. . .ia ealtia, 4>e hnbili of the Bisw *k 

^•Mwfvl BBd inoffeasiT^ aaldoiii or uercr ofiering to 
attack DMa oi other a n iiaUi luleas oniragetl in the 
fint inaiHH.— -i>r. Godmtm. 


AlYTHOLOeY. 


TEEHINDS. 

" Another god, greatly honoured ta the city oi Itome, 
was Terminns, becanse ihey imagined thM the bonnda' 
ries and limits of men's estates are nnder his protection. 
His name, and the dirine honours Mid to him by tbe 
ancients, are mentioned by Ovid, TioDllui, and Seneto. 


Tbn atBtue ef thia god «u cither a a^onte atoBa, ac a 
Ug of wood plaaed; whic^tey naoaUy perfkMedwith 

ointment, and crowned with garlaada. 

" And, indeed, theLayidsaTeiminalea, that is, ' bnd- 
marka,' were esteemed aaerod ; ao that whoerer daiad ' 
taore, or nloogh w, or transfer them to another pbe^ 
his hand became devoled to the Diis Terminalibua, and 
it was lawful for any bodr to kill him. 

" And fnrther, though tiiey did not sacriSce tbe Urea 
of aniratds to tboae alooes, beeau*e they thought thai 
it was not lawful 19 stain them with blood ; yet ihey 
ofbied wafer made of flour to them, and the first &vita 
of com. and the like : and upon the last day of the year 
they always observed leaUvmls to their honour, eatled 


' " Latona Iras the daughter of Phabe, by C«ns the . 
Titan. So great was her beauty, that Jupiter Ml ia 
lore with her, which excited the jealousy of Juno, who 
caused hwlo b*^st oat of hearen to the earth. Not 
content wh^' this, she oUiged Terra, by an ooth, net 
to give her ■ habitation ; and heaides, the set the ser- 
pent Pyihoft vjMM her, lo persecute hei whcrerer she 
wenL Judo, howerrr, was disBMointad, for the island 
Detoa leceired Latona, wbere^ uqder a palm or an oUro 
tree, ahe broutbt forth pianni Wbo, as soon as she WM 


bom, nursed and took eare ofjiei brother ApolK 

" Her wenrtwB at Deloi, noiwitlutanding thi .. 

of Terra,' in&Ba aeeouoted for. This island formerly 


floated id dw sea, and diey aay that it was bidden u_ 
der the wMer* when Terra took her oath, but (hat it 
emerge d.aAerwuds by the order of Neptune, and be- 
came fixed a»d immovable for Latona's use, from 
which time it was called Deloa, because it was risible 
like other jilaces. 

"The island Delos emerged for LatonaV use, be- 
cause it was sister to Latona. Bome tay. that her 
name was formerly Astcria, whom Jupiter loved and 
courted, but she was eonrerted into an island : others 
report, that she was ponrerted into a quail (Ovid Mel. 
IS,) and flew into this islaBd, whirh was, theieAm, 


net FAMLT HAGUBI'V. 


MMW <Am wa n . mIM Oiij uw. Nwkt'i pole, 
and tfie bntiuily of ui« cwMliyiKB at Ltcik, iaoraue 
th«&««oflki*godd«M. TtMatorrofNiobewahare 
■famdrnkMd. 

"Tbe niitiu of the tuMOUj of Ly<iw in Aaia ilao 
operieneed Ae anger of Ldtona to their rain ; for when 

the toll of her jowner faroaffht anch a dranght upon 
her, that sIm almMt foinled tor ihinL At la*( diacor- 
ering a ipnng in ttw bottmn of the Talley, ahe ran to it 
wiih'great jaf,«adfeUon her kne«i to drink the cool 

T« qntnclt hat thim with the nfrMhiiif Mtob : 
but the oeigfaboiuing clowna luudcnd her, and bid her 
depari She eameallf beggcl lekre, and ther denied 
it: •bedidnot deaite, aha Mid, to injure the atream by 
waahibg henetf in it, bat onljr to qnencb her thirst. 

" Ther regarded aot her entreatiea, but with tlireats 
cndearovted to drire her awar. Thissieat ininiinan- 
ity mored the indignation <J Laituta, who curaed thetn, 
and laid, " Ha; you alwaya Uva in tbii watet." Im- 
mediaMhr the; weia turned into frogs, and leaped into 
the mtdij water, vhna they erer Ured." 

HTMSn. 
" The first of Veniu't oompaaiona ma the god Ht- 
menRai. He presided orer marriage, and was the 
pcoteetM of roauiUomBRied women. Hewattheaoii 
of Ba^htts and Tenu Urania, bora in Attica, whtre 
he «a«d to raaeae rirgina carried awa; by ihierea, and 
icatora theia to their parentt. He was of a very fair 
com^exion, cTOwned with the atttaraciu or sweet 
narjoram, and sometimes with roaea ; in th« ooa hand 
be eaxried a torch, in the other a reil of name colour, to 
■ fapfaaaatthaWodieiofa-'- '- "— * ' ' 


goddess ConconUa." 


Cupid was the new companion of Tenus. "We hare 
already described him in Na 6 of the p^sent Tolame, 
" Tne ^oets speak of two Cupida. One of which is 
' an ineenions youth, the son of Venus and Jupiter, a ce- 
lestial deity; the other the son of Errbns aild Noi 
5 Belt and ^ight,"] a vulgar ^od, whose companions are 
rankenness, sorrow, enmity, contention, and snch 
kind or plagues. One of these Cmiids is called Eros, 
and the other Anteros ; bodi of mem are boys, and 
naked, and winged, and blind, and armed with a bow 
and anowi and a torch. They hare two darts of dif- 
fereot natoiea; a goldti dart which procures Jore, and 
a leadaa dart which causes hatred. Anteros is also 
the god wkb arenges slighted love." 


" Z^yr or Zephy ras wa* the west wind. He was 
repreaeoted as a beautiful youth, with buttetfly'a wings.. 
, .He coolad the air by the li^uiog of liis wings dutii^ 


the h«at of summer, and nrired.ilMflowanwlientlwy 
faint^ undar the son's rays. 

" Zephyr was married to Flora, the goddess of (lowers. 
He was represented in the octagon temple of Athena, 
which is called the Temple or the Winds. Zephyr 
lored young Hyacinth, who was also beloved by the 
■ j »ph lt«ho,.aad 'bf ApoUo ; bnUha eayiioas Zephrr 
allied his Mrcwgest breath to a cSacua which Apollo 
wai throwing, and killed Hjamuth ; whereupon Apollo 
caused the blood of his faronrite boy to produce the 
flower that bwa his name." 

UBB8 AND PENATES. 
" Ae laxaa and Peuawa were Roman gods, who 
presided oTCT empires, cuies, b^jfawnys, bouses, and 
individuals. Among these diTinities w«c ranked the 
soula of them whohsd&ithfallyaerred the atate; and 
families placed among them the spiriu of their departed 
friends and relations. They were esteetoed as the 
guardians of houses ; were worshipped by ibe Romans 
trader the figure of small images of human form, and 
were kept m the most retired part of the edmces. 
Lfmpa, the symbols of vigilance, were consecrated to 
them, and that faitUiil domestic animal, the dog, was 
niiilfiiiiil to them. When infants quitted one of their 

tt ornaments, called the Bnlla, it was deposited be> 
e the feet of these domeatic deities. During the 
public feasts of these Lares and Penates, small waxen 
images of them were snspeaded in the streets. 

"Tfaa Lares and Penates were represented as young 
boys covered with dc^ skins, and at their feel was 
placed the image of a dog. Tne dijg is the emblem of 
raiLhfuI BtiBchmeni and watchful care, and is more the 
the friend and guard of man than any brute animal ; 
therefore he was a prt^«r companion of the domestic 
gods. 

" The Lam were placed on a hearth in the hall ; 
and on festirals they were crowned with garlands, and 
sacrifices were offered lo them. 

" The other household gods, the Penates, were wor- 
shipped only in an interior apartment called the Pene- 
traha. They were held bo sacred by the Homane, that 
the exprpssion of drivins a man frtHn his Penates, sig- 
nified that he was exneiled from his home, his country, 
and from all that he loved. 

OENII. 

" Oeoil were invisible spirits, regarded as the intimate 
companions of man's thought^ governing and didpoaing 
his mind and his conduct every man was mmoaed 
to have two genii. His evil genius disposad nnn to 
wrong conduct, and led him to misery-^his nod ^- 
Ins inspired hitii with virtuous senTLmenls,Bbd ffAtrttet- 
ed him in what is excellent in action. 

" Thev were represented as yovng men, holding in 
one hand a drinking vessel, and in tbe other a horn of 
plenty. Sometimes they wero depicted nnder the fwm 
of senents. 

"Tlie Oenii presided over the bird) and lifuofmen. 
Each spot had a (aca^fnttia— ooeof tkeptacv. Cides, 
groves, fomtain^, and Mils, wetv fitovMH wMt these 

" It was the custom of the Romans lo invoke these 
Genii on birth-days, the ground was atrewtd with 
flowers, and wine was offerrf to them in cups. 

" The opinion prevailed, that the universe abounded 
in spirits, presiding over its variotta parts and nove- 
ments. Plato, the Gredc phil03oph«f, speaks of Bytpbs. 
Gnomes, and Salamanders; the first inhabiting the 
air, the second th* earth, the Ihird'fire.'* 


AMERICAN GTi-PSIES. 

Dr. Alexander Jones of Mohili:, Alabama, anys the 

New Yorii Ohservei, in a lettu: addressed to Profesmr 

Silliman of New Haven, gives the following account 

of a colony of Atiteiican gypsies in Louisiana. 


T^im yASHLY tUtiAia^ 


i 


1 «ee Professor Oris«om has translated 'from the 
** Revue Encydopediqne," an axticie on "G^rpsies," 
for your journal, in wlikli fae remarks that there are no 
" Gypsies" in America, or that " they have never ap- 
peared in America." in this, the writer is mistaken. 
There is a colony of gypsies on BHoxi Bay, in Louisi- 
ana, tvho were hrooght over and colonized hy the 
French, at a very early period of the first settlement of 
that state. They are French gypsies, and speak the 
French language ; they call themselves Egyptians or 
Gypsies. The F2«nch qiU them indiierently, Egyp- 
tians or Bohemians. 

What is remarkable since their eolcmization in this 
coaatiy. they have lost the distinctive charaeier of 
tbair idle ana wandering hahits. They are no loncer 
strerfling vamnts, but have, in the lapse of time, be- 
come in au respects like the other French settlers 
fouqd in Louisiana. They appear equally polite, hos- 
pitable, and intelligent. They also possess all the in- 
dustry and enjoy all the comforts of settled life that 
beioog to the Freneh inhabitants generally. 

The only striking difference between them is seen 
in tlieir completion and the colour of their hair, which 
is much darker in the Gypsies than in the French pop- 
ulation. Their hair is also coarser and straighter uan 
that of the French. 

Their intellectual vigour appears to be as mat as 
that of any people. A young man of this colony re- 
oeived a collegiate education at Geoigetown, D. C. 
and is residing in New Orleans ; and there are pro- 
bably few men to be (bund in the United States, ofhis 
age, whose knowledge and leamipg are more profound 
and varied than his. He is also a good and ready 
writer. The most of the foregoing facts were derived 
from an eminent and learned lawyer from Mobile, who 
speaks the French language fluenilyr, and has travelled 
among^ and conversed fami^arly with these Gypsies. 

Prom the NaHonal Gazette. 

KiNMiRBooK, May Id, 1834. 

Mr. EnrroR : — I observed, in a late number of the 
National Gkusette, an interesting article on Gypsies. 
The writer sajs '* there are none in America.'' W ith 
a few exceptions he may be correct, I have often, 
during the last fifteen years, heard of, and, for the last 
three years, seen nmnbers of a gang of Gypsies, oc- 
cupying a spot of waste land, aTOut four miles north- 
west of Kinderhoofc, called de Bruvn's Patent. 

They are denominated Yanaers by our Dutch inhab- 
itants ; probably fitmi their faauly or patriarchal name 
Jansen. They have the features, complexion, and 
habits characteristic of the Gtypsies of writers. • Our 
tribe, it is conjectured, emanated from a larger estab- 
lishment of them ai-fichohajrie, vnikk. whom they main- 
tain an intercourse, and make inquirias after the se- 
niors whenever opportunity presents. 

There is yet another tribe at or near Schenectady, 
called Yansers, although their patriarchal name is 
Keyser. A gentleman appointed some years affo to 
some town office there, states that he found a charge 
of £4 10#. for whipping Yansen; the amount being 
small was allowed. A similar chaige bein^ brought 
the next year, he asked what in the name oi gpodness 
it meant 1 behold, it was for chastising Gypsies when- 
ever occasion presetted, which was done with impu- 
nity and some profit. I have not heard that the inhab- 
itants of Kinderhook have ever made chafges, but they 
certainly use similar cooection on. male and female, 
without law, (I know not if without mercy,) for sup- 
posed transgressions. They stand well with the 
grocers and ahop-keq)ers. with whom they barter their 
wares; Uit t^t so witja the prudent g;ittdiaos of 
youth. 

It is duA to the inhabitanu of the village to atatt, 
that seven years ago the small pox invaded thehitts 
and caves of their settlement ; the best medkal aid 
and provisions were ftimished to them the latter being 


delivered on a bounilary line, whieh they we» enj^ed 
not to pass. 

Altbouffh the annals of our conntry do not exiMiA 
back to the dark ages of antiquity, yet the oricin of 
these settlersis too remote to be acourately traoed« Ic 
is supposed by the best informed oi my neighboora^ 
diat thev came over with the early settlers in the Ger- 
man Valley ; that, disliking the mhorioos employment 
of thefar fellow«d7enturers, they withdrew themselvaa 
to a separate establishment, where they might subeiat 
themselves by their wits and lighter occupations. 
They are every where manofacuirers of baakeiai 
brooms, and odier wooden wares*. 


A NEW CONTINENT. 


It will be recollected that a year or two ago, a para* 
graph was put forth by the LiHiclon Literary Uazette, if 
we recollect riffht, and extensively copied* stating that 
a large body of land had been discovered somewhere 
to the southward of the Cape of Good Hope. There 
was however ajpreat lack of details, for want of whiefa, 
as well as the extraordinary character of %he discovery, 
many were inclined to regard it with incvedulttr. We 
now have the long sought details. 

INTERBanifO TO THJ8 WOKLn AT LAaOB. 
Fwm the T^omMilM of Bbbmt Town, datod OtC 11, 1838. 

Most of our readers wiH recollect that about eighteen 
months since, Capt. Briscoe of the bri^ Tula, brought 
his vessel to this port for repairs. It will also be ft'esb 
in the memory of many, that some of our publk wri« 
ters pretendea to doubt the authenticity of Capt. Bris^ 
coe's 8tatement^-vi2. that he was then on an ex}iedition 
at the cost of a London mercantile house ; indeed, in 
this very journal, the enithet ^ pjratieal" was moret^an 
once repeated when referring to the Tula and Lively^ 
At the time Captain Briscoe was with us, it becamcr 
pretty generally miderstood that a discovery of land of 
some importance had been made, but as great pains 
were taken to keep the situation a secret, the various 
reports circulated, of course, were only surmises of 
those who pretended to be more knowing dkan their 
neighbours. The following extract, however, wiU dht- 
close the secret, which was so weU kept by the enter« 
prisinff crews of the two little vessels — 

" T%e discovery of the land towards the South Pok, 
made by Capt. Briscoe, in the briff Tula accompanied 
by the cutter Lively, both vesaels belonging to Messrs. 
Enderby, extensive owners of ships in the whale fisln 
ing, has been communicated to the Royal GeogiaphicaL 
Society. 

^' It IS supposed that this land forms part of a vast 
Continent, extending from about longitude 47«— 31 east, 
to longitude 09—29 wedt, or f^om the longitude of 
Madagascar round "the whole of the Southern or Bcntk 
Pacific Ocean, as fhr as the longitude of Cape Uo^n. 
On the S8th February, 1888. Oaptain Briscoe discoid* 
ered land, and during the following month remained in 
die vicinity ; he clearly' discovered the Uaek peaks of 
mountains above the snow, but he was, ham, the .state 
of the weather and the iee^ unable to umroaieh neaaer 
than about thirty miles. The Stormy t>ttiis was the 
only bird seen, and do fish. It has been named £nr 
derby's Land, longitude 47-^31 B. la^itade' 66^^80 8. 
An extent of about 300 miled waft seen. The nnge of 
mountains B. S. E. 

^In consequence of the had iHate of health of the 
creWy Captain Briscoe was eomhelled tv return into 
wanner latitudes. He wintewi at Vma Diamen's 
Land, and was rejoined by the cutter^ frooi which ha 
was separated by the stormy weather; in the high aooA 
latitudes. 

" In October, 1831, he proceeded to New Zealand. 
In the beginning of February, 1832, he was in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of an innncnse icebeig, when 
It fell to pieces, accompanied by a tremendeas noiae. 


Tm FJOfOUY MACkfteUiB. 


<*Ckitkt4dLof thtMtfli MMHilkkadwas sMnto 
the 8. E. longitude 68^39) latitude 67—15. It was 
UnumI to be an islaoidf near to the head land, of what 
may be keieafier called the Southern continent. On 
the island, about 4 miles firom the shore, was a hi^h 
peak (and some saoaU ones ;) abovt one third of lU 
heif ht was corered bf a thin scattering of snow, and 
two thirds eompletely with snow ana ice. The ap- 
jpsaiance of the peaks was peculiar ; the shape was 
conical, but with a bfoad base. 

*^ This island has been named Adelaldk Island, in 
honour of her l^esty. Mountains were seen to the 
South at a great distaaoe inland, sunsosed about 90 
miles. On the 2Ist February. 1832, Captain Briscoe 
landed in a spacious Bay in tne main land^ and took 
possession in the name of his Majesty William IV. 
The appearance was one of utter desolation, there 
bein^ no restige whateter of animal or Tegetable life. 
In future, this part ef the continent, if such it prore, 
will be known as Graham's Land." — Sydney MomUtr, 


ISmuS OP PANAMA— EAIL-ROAD FHOM THE 
ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC. 

The New York Journal of ComiQeree says :-*The 
Panamaians appear to be thoroughly im|»essea with the 
belief that the highwvr of coromeree is Tery socm to 
pass by their doota, ana that the Isthmus is very soon 
destined to be one of the moot wealthy, populous, and 
inflaential portions of the Qlobe. And in truth they 
are not alone in this expectation. — ^ I Tcnture to pre- 
dict" says M. de Pradt, " that the Isthmus of Panama 
will in a Tery short time be subjected to the powerful 
action of Art, which will connive means to open a di- 
rect route from Europe to the western shores of Ameri- 
ca end these of Asia bordering on the Pacific, and from 
the whole American coast to Europe. Then will com- 
mence a great commercial rerolulion, farourable to the 
three parts of the world, and to the new continent of 
the South Sea.— This result surpasses what the ima- 
gination of man can conceire. And what will have 
paoduced this result? The emancipation, L e» to say, 
Ihe ciyilitttion of America." 

'* Indenendence beina once established," says the 
anther of the Geogmnhieal^ Topogmphical, Agricul- 
tural. CommerciaL ano Political Ilescription of Colom- 
bia, " her amis will immediately open a communication 
with Jaipn, Chtas^ and India. Their coast on the 
Pacific side gives them gseet advantage o^er European 
Bitiona. Portobello luid Nicaragua will be. in the 
course ef a few years, the emporiiwk whither all Ameri- 
ca on the Atlantic side, and probably all Europe, will 
go tapoichaae the meachanoise of the Indies. This 
change in that important trede, will produce as great 
a chiuws in the wealth and rel^iFe power of nations, 
■s did U»e dia09vety of the Cape of Qood Hope.** 

Hlrniboldl speaks of the Isthmus as a place " destined 
to change the face of the commercial system of na- 
tions.'' 

The Pern Afercurse says, " The road project and a 
libeml dmmiMrdal enictaq^nt, will make that beautiful 
efnatty the cmperiumof coRumeice. and raise up a city 
■mre'VPeaWiytnaBGiianaxnatoof the Mexican States, 
Potosi ef BoiiFia, Pasoe of Pe n^ or Huasco of Chili. 
These is no doubl of jc Panamn, situated on the Isth- 
mus which JionneeCs ike Pacific with the Atlantic, and 
commnnicates fit:ely with all the csvilized world, is 
going to CKcct a gnai( inflnsiioe upon the commeiee of 
Asia, Bur^K ■'^ <he %wo Americas." 

At present. Jthe commiuflieation [between the Atlan- 
tic and Pac^] is Attended with much difficulty ; parV 
If ion account of the extreme roughness of the surface, 
and partly for the want of the l^eedssary enterprise to 
.make the best of ths ohstaelea of neturd From the 
alleged disoorery, within the three months past, of a 
cemparaliTe level route irom Panama to Portobello, it 
it would seem that the intenraning region had not cTcn 


been thorougUy ei^ldortd. Tha distaaea between the 
two places, according lo the gazetteers, is thiity-seven 
miles i though by the coone now traTelled, it is a good 
deal mcM%. The newly discoTcred route, which passes 
near Cruces^ reduces it to about thirty-fiTC miles. By 
the next anriTal we may exnect the report of the Com- 
missioners appointed to explore this route. They left 
Panama about the 35th of March, and had not returned 
on the 6th of ApriL 

ITEMS OP INTELLIGENCE. 

The Pope has exeoinanuucsted Don Pedro, bis Xinistan, 
and in short dl the frietads of the (loeen's csiise.-^lt it sta- 
ted from Lisbon, that if this excomnuBiescioa be not with- 
drawn, the fovsmment has aotifisd tha Court ef Esmc. ^t 
they will ooaaidor it ihak doty net only to stop the snaiislssv- 
enue of sbottt 40L which Portugal po^s, but to take into wtA* 
ous coosidaration the propriety of ceasing all Goanexion with it 

Money ia ao plenty in England that it has been loaotd aa 
low aa 1 1-2 par eent. par annum. The eorrant rate of intereat 
is 2 and 3 3-4 per oent. Tha oflar of tha Bank of fo^and to 
make loana at 3 par cent, produaad nmah aacitamani, hma^ 
conaidaied aatortionoes. 

ProiaaaorOlBistadof TalaCoU^e, in an artidam^iHiBMn'e 
Journal of Sdanoa, foels himaalf aothoriaad by fiMto io the eaas 
which he atatea, to draw tha following concluaion :— " That tha 
Meteors of November 13th conaiated oipoHumM if ike extreme 
porU ^f a nAuimu body which retolvee armmd Me mm ht oik 
orM dtlKKor /o llUtf ^dU «OT<^ kif liOTt tecliiMd la Aaalaiu 
^fheeeHpik^mdhavimgmrmitd^lBZdmptnmH^J' 

Tho moltiplytBg |Mwer in soma instaoeas— aninal as wall as 
^[•flatabW— ia aatoaiahino. Aa soonal plant of two aaedapr»> 
dnoML m 20 yeaM» 1,M83764 and then are planu which bear 
40,000 aeeda. Tlie roe of a cod-fiah ia aaia to contain a mil- 
lion of eg^ : mitea will multiply to a thooaand m a day ; and 
these are vipevoua fliaa which produce 2^000 at once. 


POETRY. 

« 

UNEfl 

(keaeioMdby kBoringaUttUhwrnoekthe (MSmOk 
a» ii riM^ the Bour pf A^daa.— Maa. Cbud. 

A1^liag thy aheut to thatasrry honra : 

Wall may ya part in glee \ 
From their aonay winga they acatter ilowan^ 

And, laugfaiog; look on thee. 

Thy Ihrilting voiea haa atartad tears : 

It brings to wad tha day 
Whan I chaaed battsHGaa sad yaar%— 

And both flew ihst away. 

Thai my gtad fhotights were ibw and fteet 

Thay oama hot to depart, 
ioMl did not aak where haavsn sodd ha- 

'Twas ki my litilo heart. 

I nnce have aought the meteor crown 

Which fiime beatows on man ; 
Bow gtadly woald I thtww it dar#ap 

To M ao gay again I 

But yanlhiul joy haa gone sway i 

In Tain 'tia now puraoed \ 
Soeh mmbow glonea on)? star 

AMond ths annply good. 

• 

I know too much to be aa blaasad 

Aa when I waa Uke thee s 
My apirit, reaaonad into nat^ 

Baa loat ita buoyancy. 

Yet atill I love the wingad boMM : 

We oAan partia i^ee— 
And ao metimca^ too, are fragrant flowats 

^^ ihrewcli gtfEa to me. 


MAWflAimg. 

A minersl whk^, when pura, ia of a gfrayish white 
ooloor, and aonsidarable brilliancy ; it has nodier taste 
nw smell, is of the hardness of iron, ^d rery brittle ; 
Whte nedosad to pawder it is attected by the maraet. 

The ote of maa^nese b imarioiUc for its apontaneootf 
inflammation with oil. 




SECTION XII- 


HISTORY. 


THE ISRABUTES. 


Tke hiiCory of this people is at once the mpM ex- 
UMiiitniry and impoffiant of aU others ijk the an- 
nals of mankind. It was the Israelites that wets 
chosen \f God lo he the depository nation aoMNur 
whoa the trae valicion should be preserved) while afl 
the rest of the world were enveloped in the dart mists 
of anpefstition'and idolatry. It was in this nation that 
the patriarchal line was coAtinned ; hp them was the 
tme history of the world preserred ; and of themxAme 
tlie Founder of the glorious religion which we ourselves 
eigpy^ and which is ultimately destined to orerspread 
the eai^ It is the history of this people' that forms 
the principal suhfect of tne sacred oook which from 
our mikncy we have been accustomed to rerere, and 
with whicn we hare been rendered ^miliar ; on which 
account the Jewish eharaoter is invested in our feel- 
ings with a venerable sanctity which comnumds our 
moat profound respect, and has also imparted to ouf 
own M shade of its moral hue. Believers in the Qod 
of Israel oursolveS) and more conversant with their his- 
tory than with that of our own country, even the men- 
tion of that people touches a sympathetic cord within 
us which nothing else can do* Their concerns seem 
as it wefe ear own. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, Mo- 
sesL Ipshna. and INvid, afo to Qs as household words | 
and the individuals who once bore those names seem 
almost present with us. They seem not even like 
out ancestors ; they are too near for tiuut But they 
appear like near refatives, intimate friends, llvhig and 
acting at the moment Feelings like these come over 
us in treating of the history of this wonderful people, 
and impart to it an interest which no other history can 
possess. 

We have already traced the patHarchal line from 
Adam down to Abrahvn: and the latter individual we 
have accompanied from toe coimtry of his nativity to 
the land of Canaan. 

Not long after his arrival In the latter country, 
there occurred a famine; whereupon he went te 
Egypt; But Sarah his wife being a very handsome 
woman, he requested her to say that she was his sis- 
ter, fearing thtX the Egyptians would kill him for her 
sake, if they knew she was his wife. The fame pf her 
beauty teaching Ae ears of Phamoh, king of Bgypt, 
he took her into his own house, and treated Abraham 
most fsnerouslr on her account. But ^ the Lord 
plagued Pharaoh and his house with great plagues, 
because of Sarai, Ahram's wife.;" upon which PharacA 
expostulated with Abraham for calling her his sister, 
and restored her to him. 

After this, Abraham returned to the land of Canaan. 
He had not Veen long there, before he had occasion to 
signalize himself in a military exploit Five of the 
kings of Canaan revolted a^^nst Chedorlaomer, kinc 
of £lam» (a portion of Persia,^ which, as a matter m 
course, produced a war. Chedorlaomer, with his own 
forces, and those ofhis allies, invaded the revolted coun- 
tries, and spread desolation hi and wide. He was at 
length met oy the revolted monarchs, with their armies, 
in the vale of Siddim, and a bloodv battle ensued. 
Chedorloamer guned the victory | after whieh he pil- 


laged Sodom and Gnmowah, and went his way, carry- 
ing off with him into captivity Lot, Abraham's bro- 
ther's son, who dwelt in Sodom. When tidings of this 
reached Abraham, he armed his trained servants, born 
in his own house ; three hundred and eighteen, and 
pursued, overtD<A, and smote the vtctors; thereby re- 
coverin||[the booty, and liberating Lot we have al- 
ready given e detailed account of these events, and 
therefore touch bviefty on them here. 

After these things, God made a covenant with 
Abraham, in which he promised him the kod of Ca- 
naan as a possession' to his posterity, fbielelling hinii 
at the same time, of the Egyptian bondaffe. 

About this time, Ishmael, the son of Abraham hy 
Hanr, Was bom. - He was the great ancestor of the 
Araks. For a detailof the singular circumstances con- 
nected with his birth and infancy, the reader is referred 
to the xri chap, of Genesis. 

When Abranam was ninety-nine vears of age, the 
Lord appeared to him, and changed his name nrom 
that of Abram to Abraham ; ** for,^ said he, '' a father 
of many nations have I made thee." He also changed 
the name of his wife, calliope her Sarah instead of Ba- 
rai, promising at the same tone, that she should be the 
mother of a son, she having had no children hitherto, 
and being now ninety years of age. It was at the time 
of this interview that God instituted the rite of ciremn- 
cision in the familv of Abraham, which has been con- 
tinued among his aescendants to this very day. 

The intercession of Abraham for Sodom has already 
been noticed. After the destruction of that place, he 
journeyed south, and dwelt in Gerar. Here acain he 
called Sarah Ids sister ; and Abimelech, the xin^ of 
Gerar, sent and took her. *' But God came to Abime- 
lech by night, and said to him. Behold, thou art but a 
dead man, for the woman which thou hast taken ; foe 
she is a man's wife." In the morning, Abimelech 
called Abraham, and remonstrated with him in relation 
to the course he had pursued. Abraham excused him- 
self on the ground ot his fears. ''And yet indeed,^ 
said he. ** she is my sister ; she is the daughter of my 
lather, out not the daughter of mv mother. And she 
became my wife." So Abimelecn restored Sarah to 
Abraham. 

According to promise, Sarah at lei^gth became the 
mother of a soft. Abraham gave him, the name of 
Isaac, .and' when he was ei^t years old^ he circum- 
cised^ him, according to the divine institution. At 
length IshmaeL the son of Ilagar by Abraham^ feeling 
envious or malignant at ihe distinction conferred on 
Isaac, scoffed at it; upon which, he and his mother 
were turned out of doors by Sarah. The sequel wa 
will leave till we take up the history of his descend- 


LITERATURE. 

(Fmn the Penny Cyck>p«dia.) 

JtLPHABETS. 

Alphabet is the name given to the series of letters 

used i^ different countries at different times. The 

term is borrowed from the Greek language in which 

o^vAo, hsto, are the first two letteis} or if ws go « 

, step iarthet hack, we should derive tlie word from tha 
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THE FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


Hebrew, wkieli gires to the conetpondiiig letters the 
names cUepk^ beth. Thus the formation of the word 
is precisely andogoas to that of our familiar expres- 
sion, the A, B, C. 11//" 
Tne hieroglyphic characters of Egypt b^i'iipOB tie 
Tery face of them decided proof that they are m their 
origin pictorial emblems ^ and that they constitute a 
language, appears inoontrorertibly from the triple Ro- 
setta inscription, the Greek rersien ef which ez|Ness- 
ly aifirms, that the decree contained in the inscnption 
was ordered to be written in three difi'erent characters, 
the sacred letters, the letters of the country, and the 
Gnek. Vht swoftd «f ^ae claaseft iMw \mh «iBe4 
the tndiarial^ from the. Greek. tena (fypipiH) sijini^ 
fyiDUB/ the countiyifoi ehe (kmiiiie^ (hi^i'm\u e. 
of lAe people. But althoiigh the- hierQ|^t}hiC''cbaxte'> 
tecs may be for the most part pietarial emblems, us^ 
diiActiy for the obJMts wnieh «b€y lepfesenfj or toetar 
phorieally fo^othec associated idtaS) it hae beesijielab- 
lished by most satisfactory evidimoe, 4lial they wei« 
also in some cases repcesentatiyes eC aitieujate soUkd, 
nqc however* ^f the whole oral name belofigi»g lo 
theic original ' ofagecL but solely of tl^ uftitial letter, or 
perlupa ayllahle. This use of the saeied piotonai 
characters as symbols of sound w«s perhaps onginally 
xoofined to the expression of jproper names, duck for 
)n»tance^ is theix usein the iuevo^n^o 4insto»ot th« j ^^^ 
Rosetta mmiplion for the name orPtoleaiVf and in aar > 
other inscriptionibr ithat of Cleopatm. Tiius^ theioB^ 
mer name might be expressed hiecoigLyphioally in onr 
own Ungoage by the pictures of a PHh^^*^ onoirf, Chsth 
a UotL and a mouee, U should be added, howeTW) r 
that when the sacred symbols axe used with this pho« 
netic or tochI. power for royi^ names, they are included j^A 
in an p^alxing or Gai«ouche. The encho^al character 
seems at fir^t to bear little or no resemblance to the Chph 
hveroglyphic ', but a comparison ofiTarious manoscrmts . 
that have been found in mummies, cpntaining parallel 
passages in the two characters, has. led to the cerUon 
copclusioxk th«t the enchorial .ibemseives haye Arisen 
from the degradaition or corniptiook of thct sacred picto^ \ ki 
rial chamct^rss Dr. Young, m his excellent article on 
GIgypt, i;pi the ; Supplement ta tbei Kfveyclopcsdia Brir 
tai\n\cay has givcA specimens wbicJx ar^;perfBclly anf-. , 
ficient tbestabli^b '^he connexion. . The svbjiect^ how- 
ever, of ^gygtiaii writing in its different forms requires 
SQ ii^vestigfttion (^ ^.many fdetai^s, that we inu^t refer 
our rea^ders to ]Flre;ROOLTPfljcs. , ."^e must here be sat- 
isfied by slating ^hat appears to .us to be a safe oon- 


modem date, and if so, ^ere is nothing very TMrfefiC 
in the supposition that they may haye been derired by 
deoradation from an earlier pictorial form, as the en* 


^o|iakt>f tiief Egyptians, it is now established, 'arose 
Tromtie emtiption of their hieroglyphics. Bat not to 
rely too strongly upon theorv, we may appeal to what 
are Tirtually Hebrew alphabets, though called Phmni- 
cian and «unaritan. 

Alphsbets ftorn right to left. 



and became,, e,Y,ent|mally, the mere representatives of 
phonetic power^, first, pierhaps, as syllables^ afterwards 
as, mere letters. 

The Hebrew alphabet again affords double evidence 
of the same nature. The names of the letters,^ it is 
well Ihiown, aie also the names of material objects, 
some of the very objects, in fact, which would be welt 
adapted to pictorial representation. A part of the:se 
names, it is true, are obsolete in the Hebrew language 
as at present known, that is the authority for their 
meaning is solely traditional, as they are not found in 
the existing writings of the languaige ; but this fact, 
while it aiSbrds evidence that the names are not the re- 
salt of forgery, is precisely what must necessarily have 
occurred in those changes to which all language is ex- 
posed in the long course of ages. We subjoin a table 
with the Hebrew names of the leftep. which it will 
be seen have been borrowed, with slight changes, for 
many other alphabets. But it will be objected, that, 
in fact, the letters, whatever they^ may be calleo, bear 
no pictorial resemblance to the o^ects which it is pre- 
tended they represent. If the Hebrew characters 
idone be considered, this objection will not be unrea 
aonable. Bat there is strong reason fo^ believing that 



the present Hebrew cnaracters are of comparatively 


In the preceding plate. Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, the reader 

will see specimens of these alphabets. The first 

two are taken from Boeckh's InecriptionB^ pp. 523, 

527, and, from the coins given bv Mionnet. The 

Samaritan characters are taken solely from Mionnet. 

Now among these, we find a few at least which, 

eren to the sober minded^ bear Considerable re* 

semblance to the natoral objects. The first letter in 

these alphabets, al^k, it is well known means an ox; 

indeed, the terms 2^i^af, elephas, elephant^ of the Greek, 

B Latin, and English lanmiages, seem to be derived from 

- this Hebrew name. If in Syria the name aleph was 

' extended to the elephant^ just as the Greeks applied 


their term crocodUe^ properly a lizard to the monster 


^iVHe'tVfl<!-^'ttti4hfhe VM' emtio the western iiK-|iiDioi«T4omU*wnv.<^EWHinri Phnwikiw, ni 8ft- 
'tioA«4n eonberion Vtthdw«IcpAatt(,iheongiD«lteDK|inar>^. Tht men VKVe, tb»% .w« QMUend, warn 
ironMbe teidllf lost ita't&e secDDdiry^ Tbe Rcwf ns I pnM>aUr llw oriictiuil fivin of the nMW; UieiBiiial or 

' no-eklted the » pdof 

-Os-. Tbe moi nlkd 

' woaHbt Wa Thia 

- rttf ofte -frill Tt ihUiD 

eikn chatBCtn • not 

wMrdi, h« will I ibmt 

•with itf in« bo atm, 

irfao are 'detent glM- 

drv <d' an OS t1 ipa.ke 

' WafMaakeat dMM 

bfottHtt fn tbe'K tiad- 

AgaiOjtheN ^'iko 

and this dso i f ira 

ardinmiY Bfmbc "■^.'B 

doubt inteodad jntiii- 

find this •7mbo tjrood 

find it klso in C aytii] 

«••, lad U^ w wofi 

bol iadosed in rer to 

its aspinle doll u>d, 

erery boy in kii if the 

it by a zigzag I mpol- 

writt«n chanict :lrph- 

the ware, or (ti laywi.. 

mains of what repn- 

few wordt on t in iha 

gnages. We b mere 

Hebrew eharae gene- 

Ihan those in tl omA 

—we will now n the 

aiinion, that i la loH 

phabet and 111 nto a 

independent tii Miira 

generally preie (£n- 

cinal leiun tt " " 
Thai all these 
we will presen 
here to rely up 

who eipreisly ■ •"^" 

■odbI examina '^.^'^ 

chaiacters froi ' '>*en 

aciuallr ealled KLthe 

•kaa^lke; :ii)B«4 Ml M 

£he<k charanc m tV 

•itfctrihe Pba ^mj 

tke MM-Vrhic: ' fM 
Hence, w* ma 

wmifmm torn 


e^U^ 


KTI 


' WOND«RB'0* aCIBI^CE, 


.^MpnaMtMiMiirthaTtttTfeKLLA SEMTjt. tmniaej Od» HnnJraj «jid Wpnj-fmi. ijnaind Jaw ■awdwirf Wwm. 

ti» iKo».4. of mkAm V«1. We gare a mlCTOhcd^c t rarious Species of anif^fkalc. The .pnnedinceal j* 
vnr,i)fA,dB9^aHla^tteWftiaf 'lt-«tp«opM'wltlt'aMpre*eiitaE!gci"drab'eafihcsa minou ciaatuna, no- 


THB FAMILY MAOAZCm. 


mrnsely magnifled by a mieroaeope. 


The foUowing 
tlM No. aT the Maga- 


diieovered by tbe roiero- 
.., wUeh baa atood for ioaia dai^ in 
hoUowfl on dietopsofhotttM. Tbii 


.. a deMiiptN», as eontained __ . 
- zine, wbiea m repeat bare in aosBeiieB witti the cut 

A werj ^erfcci '- ' - " ' *- **- "' — 

aeoM ia ma mi 

leaaen sulten, oi 

i> callM the roaticeUa, or whetl-anmial. 
ramarinbla diatinotion la tkt appuama drain wluch it 
derin* ita name, sad vhieh from til iia deavriptiooa, 
would apptu ■trongljr M KMmble the paddles of a 
st«am-baaL Tkef ehwage their abape coDiiderably in 
diffHeat Tiawa, but it aMma pretty erideni that tMy 
■le ainnlai whavU, which pMbnn entire ieT<^tionB, 
nd aae prarldad with eog« aimilaT to those on the bal- 
■Boa-wkaet of a wmteh. AU the aetioK* of this crea- 
tnn, Mfs n otaerrer, »di«>» aagacitf and qnickneta 


of icDsation. At the leaat looeli a> motkn p ij^ w« 

ter, ther instantly draw in tbeir wheels ; and it la cob* 
jectuica that the eyes of this creature are placed aoioe- 
whcre about this apparatus, aa while in the tnagMl 
state its motions are slow and blundering, but afteriha 
wheels are protruded, they are performed with xrcai 
regularity, iwiftness and steBduess. It ia by thes* 
rotary organs, also, dtat they are supposed to breathe- 
Some rery important diicoTeries nave lately been 
made by Bhirenbug in his obserrationa on ibcae singu- 
lar beings. By feeding inftisoria wiA Ten pure co- 
loured substances, as lodigo and carmine, he has ■•- 
certained the existence of mouths, stotnadu, and 
intestines, and manv interesting particulara raUtuiC 
to their atmctun ana fimctioaB. 


EASTERN HAND-KILLa FOE OtlNMNa CMW. 


It is the enalxnii in the East for fknulies to grind the 
coin and prepare the flour which they use at home. 
The accomtMuying plate represents a Hindoo family 
et>g>Ked in this employment. The woman on the 
outside is cleanving the com by pouring it on the floor 
against the wind, which cames away the dust and 
Sght particles that have become mixed wiih it. The 
com thus cleaned is poured, a few handflili si a time, 
into the hollow at the top of tbe hand-mill, which con- 
sists of two stones, about two feet and a half in diam- 
eter, and six inches thick. A stout wooden pirot cot^ 
oects the upper with the lower sione. The com that 
is poured in at .the top fslls in between the two stones, 
and tbe lumitig ronnd of the upper stoae-rednces itto 
flour, in which sute it works out at the rim, and falls 
on a cloth spread to receive it. The flour ia winnowed 
aitd sifted on the floor. 

The soft of e«n-milt here represented is coinmo'D 
in all parts of the East, and has been in nse from the 
earliest ages. We find frequent mention of it in Scrip- 
ture. The family mill was ao. essential to the prepa- 
ration of daily food, that it mi forbidden by the 
law of Moses to take in pledge " the upper or the 
nether mill-stone ;" and the reason stated for this pro- 
hibition is, that he who should do ao, "takedi a man's 
life to pledge."— When Abimelecli, after the defeat of 
- the Shecbemites, attacked the town of Thebez, and 
was about to s«t fire to the lewer in which the inhab- 
itants had taken refuge, a brare woman destroyed the 
oppmsor by ^Moving on Us hnCd from tbe wall a 
atone .of ;ljbe«o«s«diold mill. The fall and degmdation 
ftf Vtifiw i* 4!u f<Vl49H io t^ beantlfnl imageiy of 


the inspired prophet Isnuh: " Coom dowa and ail i> 
the dust, virgin daughter of Babyla»<^-«it ]■ Um 
ground. There is no throne, O daagkw of tb« Ckat 
deans ; for thgu ahaJt no mora be called teadcs aad 
delicate ; lake th* mill atone* and gtimd meaL" 

The occupation of grinding the com ia VBtmllf 
performed by women, though it is bM imfraqoeBtlr 
committed to men, a* will be seen by ooi print, whicB 
is coned from a drawing made on the spot, and pub- 
lisheo as one o( a seriea m engravings by an ingeniooa 
native artist at Madras. 

There is a remarkable passage in St. Matthew, 
where our Saviour is pressing upoi^ his disci[de> the 
necessity of being always in a slate of preparation, M 
well for the si^al calamities of this lile— such as ih* 
destruction which was to fall on Jerusslem — as for iba 
sudden comiog of the Day of Judgment. He waraa 
them to reOen on the wrtainty thai what is announced 
by God would come lo pais ; and not tc look for warn- 
ings which should give jhem time for individual pre- 
paration, for the world will be fomtd engaged in ita 
ordinary jrarsuits whm such mighty events occur— 
" Pot, as in the da^s that were before the flood, they 
were eating and dnnkiag, marrying and giving iu mar 
riage, untD the day that Noah entered the ark, and 
knew not till the flood came, snd took them all away ; 
so shall also, the coming of the Son of man be: Then 
shall two he in the field i the one shall be taken and 
the other left ; two women oAoU b* gruMltar •< (k« 
wiift,— the one shall be taken and the olhor left." 

It is very remaikabla that wlla of a dandar Ma 
atmctioii aia laantiMMd by FummM as ia aaa ia A» 


cwkd Qoerai. Tke deacripiion of tlieir umn, i 
ibt maoBei of uaing tkeu), diSu ia no mUoMl m 
from what w« har« *tiowB U> be cnatMury io the 
The introdiKtioD of ■ man expeditious and eA 


m horn tni bored, with rauU bolM man witk a Itot 


) have been oppoMd. I 
B fw • loiu time, and ] 

. jse in tbe ule td'Ruaiii. ..» 

" The Quern of Bm," ha mji, " ia made ia 

the Bnyhboariu couDties oa the aiaiaJand, and coat* 
mboot fourteen ■hillion. Thii method of griodiiig ia 
Tarjr tadioas, br it emplo;* iwo pair of haoda four hovn 
10 pimi oaljr a aingle builiel of eon. laataad of a 
kaiF^iaTa lo aift the meal, (be inhabilanU ha*« hare 


Doling ibc w«fk the wantu uaed to sing aonga, 
aMHtimea of l«ve, aqpMtimea of praisa to their ancient 
haroaL wlioa* daeda th^ rebeaia«d U ' 


dactioB of wattMoiUa. Tbe laird can oblige hia ten- 
ant*, ai in Baglandj to laalK nae of Uu* mcoe axpedi- 
tioU kind ofrgiindtag, and empowera hi* miUer to 
aeareb out and bnafc uy ftnema be un find, aa ma- 
chine* that defraud bim of the tolL 


NATORAL BIBTORT. 


THi; BUFFALO. 


"Tba Bufhlo ia of a more obitloatc nature, and less 
iraet^l* than tba Ox ; he obeys with great relociBaee, 
and hi* temper i* more eoane, and bruiat ; like the b<% 
be i« oae of the tlihieat of the iime aniraali, as he 
tbowa bf bb nwiUioftBeaa to be cleaned and dretaed; 
bis flmre is rtrj alnmar, and forbidding i bis looki 
aWpsAf wild I be eaniei his tail in an ignoble man- 
ner, awl hi* head ia a Y«rr bad poaiare, almaai always 
inelHwd towasd (be ground j bi* voice i* a bideom 
bellaarbg, wiib ■ tonevneb •troogai Md move boarse 
than that af tbe bull; Ms kg* are thin,faia«il bare, 
and U* pbyaiogMMar dark, lib hi* hair and akki. He 
difics naemalhr him tbe oa, ebiaflr in iba coloar of 
hia hide I asd Ibia ia cmiIt patrntvod andar tbe bair, 
with wUeh be k bat apwinglT fnmiabed ; Ui bodp ia 
likewise tbiekar a«d abortar than that of tbe ox ) bb 
lag* are lonyv, aad propotticMUr nsch lata 
horaanat so i«md, black, and partlrci ' 


■ tufl Of hair fiHzM ever bb fcrebaad; hu bUa b 
Md thicker ibaa that of^tba os; bb 


I UaAand bard, a«d not only disagi 
ate but to the anell; ibe milk of tbe 
aoi *o good aa that of ttie cow: navenbi 
yielda a greater aaantltT. In hoi oonntriea, atetoal all 
iheaheaaebmaMofBu&ilaes'milk. The Saab of ibe 
fonng Bufaloaa. tboswb kiUed during Iba auckUug tiaae, 
H not good. Tbe hide alone b of mosa value than all 
the rest of 1^ beasL whoac (ong»« is tb* oaly pen 
b fit to eat. Thb hide i* firm, Hght, and almealimi 


strongei than tbp oxen, they i 

the plough ; they draw well, but do n< 


very serviceable in 
_ . , not carry burdens j 

ihey are led by the mean* of a ring paaaed ibrou^ 
their nose. Two Bnfhloe* hamawea, or lalber chau- 
ed, to a wagon, will draw as much as four ttitiag 
horaes. As ibey aany their tails and their heads Data- 
tally downwards^ ihey enplov the whole force of ibelr 
body io diawingi and this heavy B|u* greatly avt^ 
passes that of a bone or labouring oi. 

" Tbe form and thickness of t)ie Bo&Io alone ate suf- 
ficient to indicate that be is a native of the hottest eoun- 
triea. Th* kig«M qnadni^eda b«long to dM torrid 
>on« in (be Old Contia«M t and tbe nrfhlot fbt hia 
wn and iMctaMaa, oagbi to be clatsad wMi tba eh> 
pbant, tbe rhiBocenM, and (be bippapotaoMa. Tbt 
eamel 1* maae ala v at ad, bat ahadarar. and is also aa 
iobaUtaM of (be aoutbem •ooatriea of Africa and Asia : 
MVeitbdaa*, the BoAloea live aad aniltiply in Iialy, 
ia Franea, and in Mb« leiaparate provineea. Tb* 
female baa bat one at a tine, aad goco aboui twelve 
OMMbs t wbkb M aaotber proofef thediOerenee between 
thb naeiea and that of the eosr, wbkb osly g«e* nine 
moeAa. It appeaia aho that tbaaa animala aie gantkr 
aad iaaa bmlal in ibair nuive emntry ; and tbe bo«*c 
ibe elkoMa i*, the mas* tiaetaiUe b ibelr aanee. la 
Egypt Ibey are more ao than im Italy { and ia India 
they aie more so than ia fiffpL Tbaaa of Italy have 
rI*o more bair than tboae of Egpt, and those of Emt 
mos* than tfaDoe of India. Thau oaat k M*var anuraly 
aaanaiiwaofhotcMMttiasj and 


vonair, or f ' 




e *erf Utile. 
" There are tgnaX number afwild Boflaloes in the 
eoQDtrie* of Aftfc* and Indii, *Mch'»re'WMBrrt Wth 
many rirers, and furnhhed-irtUt 'large' -tnerfowa. 
Tbese vild Boffaloea m in drotM, and main greai 
hBToc in caltiYsted lands ; Wl Atj ncrer tomk: the 
liumBD species, aQd #ill not-nn atThem,-aAteaa-tln)r 
are wounded, When tbef are T«rT danftrouc; firtbev 
make dir«ctlr >t their eitemy, tlinnr nttn dofrit, and 
Trample him to ffekttr ander nteir feet; nemthelesa, 
ther are erebdy terHfled -at die «^ht of-fire, and Sm 


males, is fond of bathing, and _.. „ 

water ; he swima rery well, and boldly tnrenes Ui« 
most rapid floods. As his legs are IffOK '^KAVW' 
of ibe 01, he runs alto quicker npon laBd.' ^Tneite- 

rn in Oninea, and the Indians in Malabar, where 
wild Buffitloea are very nmnerous, often hunt them. 
TheT neither pnnue thm i 
clinming up the ireeSM 
woods, (her wail for tllHj 
not being aUe wiihoul ml 
foreata on accoant of the j| 
the impediment of their ■ 
gle in the branches of the n 
of the flesh of the Bu&l< 
Tending their hides and thi 
and better than ihoee of tl: 
called in Congo empacapa 
described by traTellers, leei 
IS that which they have sp 


Ltfir«t-tle'%ft' Im'-Ukitl: {0^*^*7 fifltA''3'M.V 

jvct*; llt!ghKdng the «W3liIp of Tenia, nMed alttn 
to Psychf. H«r parenu «XQlte4'Sn 'thi> gdhettfl hgto- 
tg« [Mild ttf tbMr danghtet; ijid'her sist^r^ sonlewbat 
JMlotia W tier luperior beantV, ^eased Ibetetelvea 
wJA tlie tbtnuht, Uitt; while Utey wer« maaled, she 
"wodtd neTer CaT^ a Kuiband. WA f^tUt abi sis- 
ters, howerer, adtiil ftfutfd' thebuMWts diflappointed i~ 
tbx ahitcipationt which ih«y had indulz^d. The ^01 
mer werroUle^, bj (he eommtot or an %r»cH, 


Ulz^^ Thefor- 
oran%%f^lo 
conduct their datlin^ daufbier, arrayed in festive at- 
tire, as If tp her baiial, to the snminit of a steep moun- 
tain, And flere to abandon ber'tolierTate, No sooner 
didPflrch« flhd'heneir alone, than' she Vaa tenderlv 
raised by a Zephyr, that carried her to the abode whicn 
had been prepared for her by LoTe. She saw herself 
[tynffyiyi^t^a region nnknowB to her, but the moat 
clarmmg which her eye had erer beheld. A magnift- 
cent palace, simounded by beaatifal grores and beds 
t her disposal; she was mistreas of 
d ber commands were no 
□itantly executed. Him 
is delightfnl abode, and 
I her husband, ber ey ea 
er only at night, te)ling 
roioe, that m was the 
immortals, but entreat- 
ame time, never to in- 
he would loae bis lore 

ily happiness. Psyche 
parents, or at least her 
the grief of her familr 
isband. seeing that all 
a witn whica he en- 
_.from the bean of his 
t^l bsl to her sisters' 
ordingly ordered to con- 
No sooner had they ar- 
ia wdkiich had been allot- 
_Bwallowed every better 
9Jier' having heard the 
r which Psyche enjoyed 
ley infused into ber the 
■Qspieion, that her liuBhaa'd cauit be a hideous mon- 
ster, because he dreaded to be seen. Their malcTO- 
laoea CTen w^iU so. far n ta )>«sii*da .tbfir sinw by 
every posailrle art to UaiugTus. the posiUrti o wnii a i w 
of her. hvabwdt w>d, by > pointed iroK, to nd.henalf 
<rf tike iQ^tutt^r, ^hen bun^d in «Ifl!«p. Tho aisMn 
were quin*4 awfr ip^ua by Zqthyri.wd.poof Payche, 
whoMnind «M MKMad oy t/M^mbaK f"'' — ~ 
4ol^ at Ja*t to follow the cawDael whiw 


which ai 


' Qk.v£ ibe ikM .chwnwf iictiintt 
has tnunatMd » wk.i* utt of Copid «n<t I'syob 
Jinoln* AeoMtt sublime ai«d .the moat tepoer 
«r iii'e, iMh, W iminDTtilUy, as Au as Hch. idew 
nay JbecBif*cted,*Bwag.tlkenligMask«Uh«« (NC «■- 
The Aane of Psyche. atgrnifiM ^'^ - 


th«refcm,.vith.ihe.«iBga.«rabiitteifly 

■honUers, Bsynhs ii,.as it.weie, tba.«snbkm of a Uo- 


jni.mutul.narrrkga.with. LocBr-ue panici- 
. _»4hat.falin wUA dMiaMOrtala themaelns on- 
. , ' Thia iotioB foMis. the vefl. which, in a most 
agreeaUe' manaw, •■ conceal* ibe- mnsa of the tower 
arorid. 


Pi!"' 


• powwfill' , „ 

siaten. 80 transeaadent was her beanty, that no mor- 


wiB^ orer hU hle*s«d jihode, iMdlii 
bomd ui mme^ Mw inok up the lani|k miii.»*»0tr 
which «ha had conceajM, and jtaf>ped with biuwg 
]aees,nBd,b»mbliaghaDd to,thAaaMiiBf:tha«^i<nn. 
BnLuMetd oC the. maHsier whivhs kad «K|^ecttd to 
sM^ she Wkcld the aaU beaotifii) oC dia. imBortak, 
Gupidi lb* .god «f .Iiore.! B>e tfompted ffeuOf to 
4nw.«w>f .tbs.Jaa^v bw hM hnd .tMsnbled, aod a 
drop, of hot oil fsHnqwa the rti/a ahvlder. CoBii 
ataited m&tmk hia sIee|Land, Mitjdi^ hia wife widt 
latsp and dagseci naat a look on the wretched Ptfttt*, 
IB which lagc, andaoeiB, aad pit<^ wcn^inlanungM: 
he m ow w doa hia wings, DerectDorettteMm.: ' " 
When P«y<^felt that she bad toit the Ion mdev- 
taem of bos adored, iunbaad,. despair aodlt aosMsmm 
of hat mind, and ahe attempted lappt apartod «e her 
existenca. Bhe threw bersctf inie a «eigUio«ifa|^ 
sOtamrhat'tbeftaods^ntly eanied her W4b««mKPMte 
bank, wbera Pan endeatowred to ooaaole ber, :fcy ft«- 
dietinf tabartfaatehe was dectked, «t a Aitnre'penod, 
to ba-onee-Biomhapnr. 

' .Payeha's sistow, who had'*MMpawMh« »ons«q^(e» 
CSS en their fatal counsel, and who now wished to sue- 


thciBr minRtVBpte vBlef| ylMM'*4k€iiMirai9 one 
after due otUer,. on-Ae aonmit of iHm smmiiiln from 
wifteh P«^lie bad bmm •tmei away by iittknown 
powers, hoping that Zephyr wvndd eaavey iheai to the 
wiifaetf ibfte^eBMr^ out lidirg-harled i»to the abyss 
by sUdttett Mdistft of wiad,- they eto&eii'vitli their deaiha 
for the^ ^nvi^aiid treachery which' they ^d dispkyed 
agflunA thenriontfoeM'aister. . - 

Poor Psyche overran the whole earth in aeareii <if 
her lost husband; but fi^dipf^^^ll.her endeavoors Tain, 
she at last toot the f evolution of applying to Venus, 
and ot imploring 'm0rcy firom her. Venus, who was 
incensed at the fair supplicant, on account of her in- 
tercourse tvith Cupid, as well as because of. her celes- 
tial baaatiTy racelTcd ner with reproaches, and imposed 
on her the severest trials, enjoining tasks, the perfor- 
manaa of whkh Appeared impossioie. Payebe, how- 
ever, assisted by beiiefieent beings, whom Cnnid, who 
stUl loved her, sent to her aid, surmounted all difficul- 
ties ; yet was she obliged for a long time to suffer the 
consequences of her imprudence, until she was again 
thought Worthy of her forfeited happiness. At last she 
was onleved by Venu» to descend into Qrcus itself, 
and to fetclT from Proserpina a box containing the 
highest ehaima 6f bea«ty* Psyclie obeyed the com- 
mand of the cniel i^dess. Sbe set out on the dread- 
ful joorne^r, despetring herself of success; but the 
voice of him who was invisibly her protector and 
guide, taught her every precaution that was necessary 
to be taken, and warned her of every danger to be 
avoided. 

Being provided with some cake to tame the fury of 
Cerberus, and a sum of Bioiiey to gain the good will 
of Charon, she ventuied down to the gloomy regions, 
and arrived safely at ihe pakce of Proserpma. The 
desired box was delivered to her, but with a strict in- 
junction not to open it. Psyche, who had surmounted 
so many difficulties, and sustained with heroic fortitude 
so many trials, suffered herself to be overpowered by 
this last Scarcely had she left the dominions of Plu- 
to, when curiosity and vanity induced her to open the 
box. That moment was she involved in a black and 
noxious vapour, which thraw her into a sleep, from 
which she would never have again risen, had not Cu- 
pid, her invisible protector, hastened to her as.sistance. 
He restored her to life, collected the vapour again into 
the box, and conducted his beloved Psyche safely to 
the throne of Jove, there proclaiming her as his lawful 
wife, and supplicating lor her admission among the 
numoer of the immortals. Jupiter complied with his 
request; Venus became reconciled to ner beauteous 
dauffhter-ln-law ; and the whole choir of the celestials 
celebrated the second, the heavenly marriage of Cu- 
pid and Psyche.-^JIfon^ie't Mythology. 


The alnwirade ie eaffied en up and dowft ^ Niger* 
During the tone Mr. Laird was up the river, about one 
thoosmd of the inhabitants of Nunda made aH incur* 
sion OB therbank of the Niger, and sacked the country 
far and wide. The object was skives and booty. They 
make pipes so long that they can smoke when riding« 
with the htjfwl of the pipe resting on the foot. They 
are ignorant of distilling, and have not yet acquired a 
taate for rum ; — At one spot on the Niger, the priests 
sacrificed a human victim, and threw the body in 
pieces into the river to prevent the English from goings 
up: the ignorant natives thought this would put a stop 
to their progress, and were much disappointed when 
they found the incantation of the priests of no avail. 


EXPEDITION TO THE NIGER. 

Fresh advices have been received from the indefat- 
igable Lander. He had returned to the cpaat the sec- 
ond time, f<Hr the purpose of procuring ooods for the 
markets on the river. He had aacended ue Niger into 
the interior of Africa, and had been tip the Tshadda, 
m hranch of the Niger,^ 150 miles.^ Mr. Laird who ac- 
companied the expedition, has arrived in London. He 
relates that they found a eity called Nunda, on the 
Tshadda^ which contama 60 or 70,000 inhabitanu. 
The waits are 30 feet high — ^The King is a brutal sav- 
age. He luis in his Seraglio 1,500 women. He de- 
tained the Bnglish, and would not let them return, 
metendinff to M influenced by the Gods. He said the 
Gods had been frequently coneidted, hut they would 
not ffive a favourable answer. Laird took advantage of 
the king's superstition; told him he would send a mes^ 
aenger to the g^ods, and if it burned bine, it would be 
an indication of a tavouiable r«>ly. 

Laird sent up aMne taper, wnitih made stkch an im- 
preasicMi on the king that he gave the party freedom.— * 


THE JEWS IN JERUSALEXi 
Many of the Jews are in rich and comfortable cir* 
cumstances, and possess considerable propertjr in Jeru« 
saleaa ; but they are oareful to conceal their weaRhi 
and even their conafort, from the jealMia eye of their* 
rulers, lest they awaken their cupidity, in going t9 
visit a respectaUe Jew in the holy city, it is a eommon 
thing to pass to his house over a raised foreground, andl 
up an awkward outer stair, oonstmeted with lough^ 
unpolished stones, that totter tmder the foot; but ii 
improves as yon ascend, and at the lop has a respecfa^ 
ble appearance, as it ends in an agreeable ])latform in 
front of the house. On entering the house itself, it is 
found to be dean and well taniahed; the sofas are 
covered with Persian carpets, and the residents seem 
happy to receive you s the visitor is entertained with 
conee and tobacco, as is the custom in the houses of 
Turks and Christians. ^ The ladies present themselves 
with ease and address, recalling to memory the plea»- 
11^ society of Europe. The diSerence of manner 
arises £rom many of the Jewesses having resided in 
Spain or Portugal, where they have fid themselves of 
the cruel fetters or the east, and, on returnin|| to theiv 
beloved land, very properljr maintain their, jnstly «e- 
ouired freedom and rank in society. 8lime or the 
Jews^ however, are in a wretched state of poverty, and 
the sight of such in Jerusalem is peculiarly affecting. 
The heart of this wonderful people, in whatever cljme 
they roam, still turns to it as the city of their promised 
rest ; they mourn over the ruins and would lick the 
very dust for her sake. Jerusalem is the centre around 
which the exiled sons of Judah build, in airy dreams, 
the mansions of their fnture greatness. In whatever 
part of the world he may live, the hearths desire of a 
Jew, when gathered to his fathers, is to be buried in 
Jerusalem. Thither they turn from Spain and Portu- 
gal, from Bgypt and Barbery, and other countries 
among which they have been scattered; and when, 
after all their longings and all their struggles up the 
steps of lifb, we see them poor, and blind, and naked, 
in the streets of their once happy Zion, he must have 
a cold heart indeed that can remain untouched by 
their sufferings, or without uttering a prayer that the 
light of God's reconciled countenance would shine on 
the darkness of Judah, and the day-star of Bethlehem 
arise in their hearts. — Kdelh, 


oEmus. 

Genius receives assistance from all the intelleetMi 
powers : but it is^owever, to be carefully distinffuish- 
ed fiom them. We o£ken meet with works of real 
^niua, abounding with errors ; the defect then is not 
m genius, but in the assisting powers. Taste has 
been callra wunte genxus. It is necessary to direct 
the wild sallies of imagination, and to regulate the 
course of the inventive mind. Taste is more gene- 
rally bestowed on mankind than genius, and is depend- 
ent on cultivation and rules. Genius though always 
incorrect without study and investigation, still over- 
comes eveiT dlfficultv, and penetrates through the 
thickest ano most hidaen recesses. It stoops not to thf 


FAMDUY MAJHfttm 


Mithtt ftfetdM of liii9| Wt| kttAtM df 
•long iU iiresistible coarM. An exeelknt iMte'iiMty 
ttbl with little iareation ; but invcntioii U tke dUttin- 
piishmf BMlk of noint. Taste it imiored by 
Qettpansoa of llie difleniit gmdee of Bubfimity and 
. beaiitgr« Geaane dtHdaininff any imitation^ ■trtkes oat 
a pMli ton iftoeli; wild aad Wudoas, wbeie fool baa 
mtvet Uoddea. Tbe greatest iaco we ct a e ss is fre- 
qaen% ^ottaected with geaius ; amaerous eirois spiiag 
«q^ ia tbe most ihiitfuT miad. The ricb soil wbicb 
gSTe bixtb to tbe oak, who waves bis bead ia tbe tem- 
pest also produces weeds aad sickly flowers. Tbe 
aligbtest impulse is at times sufficieat to rouse tbe full 
streagtb of geaius ; a qparic commuaicaled excites tbe 
saost terrible explosioa. Tbe sreatest river proceeds 
Irom tbe smallest fouataia, aaa rolls bis billows witb 
Ibe Toice of tbe ooeaa. 

PERIODICAL AUTHOftSHtP. 
Tbaie is ao labour more destructive So health thaa 
that of periodical literature, aad ia ao species of nKa- 
tal applicalioa, or evea of maaual employmeat, is tbe 
wear aad tear of body so early aad so severely Ml. 
Tbe leaders of those light articles which appear to 
cost so little labour ia tlM various publicatkms of tbe 
day, are little aware how amaj coastitutkms are brokea 
d«WB IB tbe service of their hteiary tasie. 

J9r»«Miuoa. 

OBICmf or Tttfi WORD DOLLAR. 

The derivation suggested for this word ia Todd's 
editioa of Johason, is confirmed by tbe particular ex- 
plaaatiotts of later lexicographers. In 1516. a silver 
mine was discovered at Joachim's thai, (St. Joachim's 
Dame,) ia Bohemia ; and the nroprietors in the fol- 
lowing year issued a great number of silver pieces, of 
ahout the value of tbe Spanish pesoduro, which Ixnre 
the name of Joachim's thaler, subtecpiently abbreviated 
mtotnalcff. Thus the dollar, like the guinea, com- 
memorates the locality of tbe meul from which it was 
originully coined.r^Onieerfalums Lesicm. 

THE smootf. 

The best autbeaticated accooat of this wind is to 
be fouad ia tbe writings of BtUce and Burckhardt. 
Brace's account is as foflows. '' At 11 o'clock, while 
we were contemplating the rugged cops of Cbigre, 
where we expected to solace ourseltes %^tb plenty of 
good water, Idris called out witb a loud >»ce, ' Fail 
on your faces, for here is tbe Bimoom.' 1 w from 
the south-east a haze come, in colour like tb« 'irple 

Prt of tbe rainbow, but not so compressedt or ^ "k. 
did not occupy 20 yards in bn^tb, and was abc 
18 feet high from the ground. It was a kind of blusu 
upon the air, and it moved very rapidly, for I scarcely 
could turn to fall upon the grouna, with my head to 
the northward, when I felt the beat of tbe current 
plainly upon my face. We all lay flat opon the ground, 
till Idris told us it had passed over. The meteor^ or 
purple haze which I saw, indeed passed ; but a light 
air which still blew was of beat sufficient to threaten 
suffocation. For my part, I found distinctly on my 
breast, that I bad imbibed a part of it, nor was I freed 
of aa asthmatic seasation tiU I had beea some months 
in Italy." 

imPBRANCB IN THB ARMY. 

A letter to a gentleman in this city, ftom an officer 
in the U. 8. army, dated Prairie du Chien, Bfarch 4tb, 
says: 

~ Our regiment has improved very much of late, 
owing to a reform we have made among tbe soldiers, 
by introducing a Temperance Society. Its effects are 
remarkable. Before this, they were very intemperate : 
but now we seldom see a drunken soldier. Most of 
the offieers and soldiers hare put down dieis namer4o 


aeouiiMiwi aseMiif mmf ftmg atmifir thaa 
wine. My owa aume is dowa, aliheagh I diaidc Bf>- 
tbiag. I put it dowa for anrnpli TIm autler is aoi 
evea allowed to sell wiae." 

Thaie is oertaialy a visible dbaage in the deport- 
meat of people g e a eia lly, caused by the TcBmenaee 
Bociely, aad thoae who svppoit this somety d ea sr ve 
every man's sincere praise lor their easrtiona^— Al V. 


ITEMS OF INTELUGENCE. 

The great friend of untverfel fretdom, Laiayettflb departed 
this lifb at Paris, on tbe 20th of Majr, in the 81st year of bis age. 

The maritime city of Chien Chow in China, baa neariy been 
swept sway^ a sudden burst of water through a ravine. Vp- 
waids of l&OQO bouses were destroyed, together with s nember 
of the iahaoitaBts, who wen drswned. • 

It was reeentiy suted pebiielyi that ttMre are m Loadea 
mors than half a million of pooble not iar tbe habit ef wsitieg 
any place nf public worship. In Paria it ia still worso-Hiot 
more than 60,000, out of a population of 7 or 800,000, metend 
to haTe any regard lor the Sabbath, or the Chriatian refigion. 

Imprisonment is now generally substituted for whipping in 
tbe Engitth army. 

Hon. Wm. Badger has been elected Govemor of New-Hamp- 
shiie by 28,642 voles, oat of 30,173. 

The number of chfldien in tbe venees pebbe sebeels of the 
city of New Yori^ is 11,»6. The aembcr of teacbsts ia«^ 
asaiacaat teacheca 28^ SMOitora 7S, tba sggiegate of whoes 
salaries lor a year amounu to #36^660. 


POETRY. 



fe^mn tbe North 

HOPE. 

Lflw tba ftiam oa tbe biUsw 

As it beavos o'er tbe deip^ 
Like a tear on iho pillow 

When we sigh in our sleeps 
Like the syren that sings, 

Wo cannot tell where. 
Ia the bops that haifa wiags^ 

The phantom of air I 

Like the star-light of gladness 

When it gleama in ceeth's eysb 
Orthamsiaa^ofmadBcso 
In tba opiritsP dark sky f 
ika tbo aepbyrs that panah 
Witb the breath of tte birtf^ 

Are tbe hopes that we eheririi— 
Poor boadmea of earth I 

The pleasures and pains - 

Hiat pass o*er uo beIoW| 
Fade liKe colours and stamo 

On the cold winter's snowt 
All the lofesof the beeoai 

That boms with debght, 
Are mildewed in bissaom. 

And withered with blight. 


The sunbeam oi 

Lighta the nuns of lore^ 
And sonow is stealing 

O'er the vision above i 
Like a spirit unblest, 

lope wanders atoae^ 
1h..\ a heart ne'er at lesc 

la .He liitiiie or gone. 

She dnnks fiem times cup 

The bright nectar of heaTen, 
And her spirit moents up 

Mid oie gloiies of efeoi 
Bat tbe worid drags with dsath 

The dialioe of hussy 
Aa the nightingale's breath 

Wafts the rattiesnake^o ' 


FVoa tboboweta of repess 

Like a spectre she atarta, 
And she breathes tbe spring's ross 

O'er the depths of sli hearts t 
Bet Ibney and feeling 

Must Tsniah in sonew, 
Btmck hearta have no hiralii^ 

Hope sighs o*er to-monew. 


SECTION XIII. 


HISTORY. 


THE ISRAEUTES. 


On the death of Sarah. Abraham took another wife 
by the name of Keturah, oy whom he had the following 
sons: Jokshan, Medan, Midian, Ishbak and Shuah. 
Abraham, however, made Isaac his heir. " But unto 
the sons of the concubines which Abraham had, Abra- 
ham gave gifts, and sent them away from Isaac his 
son (while he yet lived) eastward, unto the east coim- 
try." 

Abraham died at the age of 175. His son Isaac suc- 
ceeded him in the patriarchal line, and also in his estate. 
He had twin sons by his wife Rebecca, named Esau 
and Jacob. At length a famine occurring, he went to 
Gerar, where he followed the example of his father in 
calling his wife his sister, through fear of being killed 
for her sake, inasmuch as she was very beautiful. 

When Isaac was old. he proposed to his son Esau 
to go out and hunt for aim some venison, and receive 
his blessing. Rebecca, who was partial to Jacob, de- 
termined to obtain the blessing for him, instead of £.<au, 
and therefore resorted to stratagem, which proved suc- 
cessful. (See Gren. xxvii.) Esaii was so mcensed at 
this that ne threatened his brother's life, whereupon 
his parents sent Jacob to Padan-aram, among his kin- 
dred. On his way, he was' favoured by a vision, in 
which he was assured of the high destiny that awaited 
him in his posterity. Arrived at the house of his uncle 
Laban, he became enamoured of his daughter Rachel 
on account of her beauty, and proposed to serve his 
uncle seven years, that he might have her for his wife, 
to which proposition his uncle agreed. But when 
the time arrived that he should have had Rachel, his 
uncle palmed off Leah, another daughter upon him. 
Jacob had therefore to serve seven years more to obtain 
Rachel. 

In due time, Jacob became the father of a large fa- 
mily, and by adroit management, came into possession 
of no small amount of property. But wishing to return 
to his own country, and apprehending that his father- 
in-law might object to it, he took his family and effects 
and departed privately by night. Laban pursued him ; 
but being warned by God in a dream not to maltreat 
Jacob, his deportment on overtaking him was very dif- 
ferent from what it would otherwise have been. He 
merely expostulated with him on the manner of his 
departure ; and after an interview with his familv. and 
the formation of a covenant with Jacob himself, he 
returned to his own place, leaving him to proceed on 
his journey. As Jacob went on his way, he received 
intelligence that Esau his brother was approaching 
him with an armed force; whereat he was greatly 
alarmed, and divided his flocks and herds into two 
bands, so that if Esau were to come into contact with 
the one. the other might escape. He likewise sent for- 
ward his family, but tarried himself behind. 

''And Jacob was left alone; and there wrestled a 
man with him, until ^ the breaking of the day. And 
when he saw that he prevailed not against him^ he 
touched the hollow of his thigh : and the hollow ot Ja- 
cob's thigh was out of joint, as he wrestled with him. 
And he said. Let me go, for the day breaketh. And he 
said, I will not let thee go, except thou bless me. And 
You IL— No. 13 


he said into him, What is thy name ? And he said, 
Jacob. And he said, Thy name shall be called no 
more Jacob, but Israel : for as a prince hast thou power 
with God^nd hast prevailed. And Jacob asked him, 
and said, Tell me, I pray thee, thy name. And he said, 
Wherefore is it that thou dost ask after my name ? And 
he blessed him there. And Jacob called the name of 
the place Peniel : for I have seen God face to face, and 
my life is preserved." 

After this most singular occurrence, Jacob passed 
on. At length he was met by Esau and four hundred 
men ! But far difi'erent was tnat meeting from the one 
he had anticipated. Lo ! '' Esau ran to meet him, and 
embraced him, and fell on his neck and kissed him ; 
and they wept!" After a most touching interview. 
Esau returned on his way to Seir, and Jacob joumeyea 
to Succoth, where he built him a house, and made 
booths for his cattle. He at length came to Shalem, a 
city of Shechem, in the land of Canaan, where he 
bought a parcel of a field of Hamor, the father of She- 
chem. It was about this period that occurred the mas- 
sacre of the Shalemites by the sons of Jacob, which 
we have already noticed. After several additional 
journey ings, Jacob reached Hebron, the home of his 
father Isaac; soon after which Isaac died, aged 180, 
and was buried by his sons Esau and Jacob. Here 
Jacob took up his permanent abode. 

Jacob had a great partiality to one of his sons by the 
name of Joseph, on which account his brethren envied 
him. Watching their opportunity, they sold him to a 
company of Ishmaelites that were on their way to 
^$7P^ ^^'^ made their father believe that he had 
been destroyed by wild beasts. Joseph was carried to 
Egypt^ and sold to an officer of Pharaoh by the name 
of Potiphar. By a strange concurrence of circumstan- 
ces, the relation of whicn may be found in the xxxix. 
xl. and xli. chapters of Genesis, Joseph was introduced 
to the notice of Pharaoh as an interpreter of dreams, 
for the purpose of interpreting certain dreams of Pha- 
raoh himself. Those areams Joseph explained as the 
omens of a great famine ; the consequence of which 
was, that he was exalted to the highest post of honour 
under the kin^, and measures were adopted to lay up 
stores of provision against the time of need. 

The dearth at length came on. It was of great ex- 
tent, embracing various countries, among which was 
the land of Canaan. Jacob being apprised that com 
was to be obtained in Egypt, sent thither his sons to 
purchase it. They were recognised by Joseph, but 
they did not recoo^nise him. tie did not choose at first 
to make himself known to them, but by way of exper- 
iment spake roughly to them, and retained one of them 
as a pledge that they were not spies, demanding at the 
same time that they should brin^ their young brother 
Benjamin with them the next time they came, as a 
proof that their account of themselves, was authentic. 
They returned with their loads of corn to their father, 
and were not long after compelled by the famine to fto 
ag^in to Egypt for more, and accordingly took Benjamm 
with them, it was on the occasion of this visit, that 
Joseph, to their utter astonishment, confusion, and ter 
ror, revealed himself to them as their brother ! Their 
fears, however, were soon dispelled, by his kind treat- 
ment, who loaded them with favours, and sent them 
back to their father, requesting him to come down to 
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THE FAMILY MAGAZINE. 
Ecnrpt- On receiving intelligence that Joseph was 


Jfigypt. Vn receiving mieillgence mai ^uaupu wiw 

stSl alive, and governor of that land, the old patriarch 
fainted with joy. He finally journeyed thither, where 
he once more beheld his Joseph, whom he had long 
supposed dead. He continued in E;?)pt till his death, 
which happened seventeen years after, in his hundred 
and forty-eighth year. His sons carried his corpse to 
the land of Canaan, and buried it with those of Abra- 
ham and Isaac ; after which, they again returned to 
Egypt, and became permanent inhabitants dwelling, 
however, by themselves in the land of Goshem, where 
they dwelt before the death of their father. At the age 
of 110 years died Joseph, enjoining upon his brethemto 
carry his bones with them, when they should return to 
the land of Canaan. 

After these things there arose a new king in Eg^pt, 
who blew not Joseph. Fearing that the Israelites 
were becoming too numerous for the safet}' of his king- 
dom, he commenced against them a system of intolera- 
ble persecution. Their cries of distress went up to 
heaven, and God, in answer to those cries, sent his ser- 
vant Moses with a message to their oppressor, bidding 
him to let them go free. But he refused, and added 
yet more to their burden. As a punishment for his 
obstinacy, God sent upon Esypt, by the hand of Moses 
and Aaron his brother, divers judgments; which 
finally compelled its monarch to assent to their de- 
parture. 

Having brought down the history of the Israelites to 
this point, we will pause here in relation to them, and 
brinff forward that of the remaining nations to the same 
epocn. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE MUSK OX. 

To civilized man, the extreme northern regions may 
appear cheerless and uninviting, because they are sub- 
jected to the almost unrelenting influence of wintry 
skies. Yet we have already seen that they are the 
favorite resorts of multitudes of animals, varying in 
size, characters, and habits. 

A species remains to be described which, of these 
forbidcunf regions, prefers the most barren and desolate 
part3, and b found in the malest abundance in the 
rugged and scarcely accessible districts lying nearest 
the North Pole. This species, so far from being con- 
demned to a life of extreme privation and suflering, 
appears to derive as much enjoyment from existence, 
as those which feed in luxunant pastures, or bask in 
the genial rays of a summer sun. 

In destining the musk ox to inhabit the domains of 
frost and storm, nature has paid especial attention to 
its security against the effects of both ; first, by. cover- 
ing its boay with a coat of long, dense hair, and then, 
by the shortness of its limbs, avoiding the exposure 
that would result from a ^eater elevation of the trunk. 
The projection of the orbits of the eyes, which is v«y 
remarkable in this species, is thought by Parry to be 
intended to carry the eye clear of the large quantity of 
hair required to preserve the warmth of the head. 

Although some few items relative to this animal are 
to be gathered from the works of the recent explcwers 
of the northern regions, it is to Heame that we are al- 
most exclusively indebted for the natural history of the 
musk ox, as we have already been for that of most of 
the animals inhabiting the same parts of the continent. 
This excellent and accurate observer travelled, in the 
years 1769, '70, '71, and *72, and it is only to be regret- 
ted that he did not write down all he |piew in relation 
to the northern animals. He appears to have frequently 
thought that what was so familiarly known to him, 
would not be of much use to others, and has thus with- 
held knowledge that few individuals can have a similar 
opportunity of gaining. Notwithstanding this, he has 


anticipated ail the recent explorers in every essential 
observation. 

Heame states, that he has seen many herds of musk 
oxen in the high northern latitudes, during a single 
day's journey, and some of these herds contained from 
eighty to a nundred individuals, of which number a 
very small portion were bulls, and it was quite uncom- 
mon to see more than two or three full grown males, 
even with the largest herds. The Indians had a notion 
that the males destroyed each other in combatting for 
the females, and this idea is supported by the warlike 
disposition manifested by these animals during their 
sexual seasons. The bulls are then so jealous of every 
thmg that approaches their favorites, that they will not 
only attack men or quadrupeds, but will run bellowing 
after ravens or other large birds that venture too near 
the cows. 

Musk oxen are found in the greatest numbers within 
the arctic circle ; considerable herds are occasionally 
seen near the coast of Hudson's Bay, throughout the 
distance from Knapp's Bay to Wager Water. They 
have in a few instances been seen as low down as iar. 
60° N. Capt. Parry's people killed some individuals 
on Melville Island, which were remarkably well fed 
and fat. They were not commonly founa at a great 
distance from the woods, and when they feed on open 
grounds, they prefer the most rocky and precipitous 
situations. Yet, notwithstanding their bulk and appa- 
rent unwieldiness, they climb among the rocks with all 
the ease and agility of the goat, to which they are quite 
equal in sureness of foot. Their favorite food is grass, 
but when this is not to be had, they readily feed qpon 
moss, the twigs of willow, or tender shoots of pine. 

The appearance of the musk ox is singular and im 
posing, owinff to the shortness of the limbs, its broad 
flattened crodced horns, and the long dense hair which 
envelops the whole of its trunk, and hangs down 
nearly to the ground. When full grown, the musk ox 
is ten hands and a half hfgh, according to Parry, and 
as large as the generality, or at least the middling size 
of English black cattle ; but their legs, though large, . 
are not so long; nor is their tail longer tlian that of a 
bear, and like the tail of that animal it always bends 
downwards and inwards, so that it is entirelyhid by the 
long habr of the rump and hind quarters. The hunch 
on their shoulders is not large, being little more in pro- 
portion than that of a deer. Their hair is in some parts 
very long, particularly on the belly, sides, and hind 
quarters ; but the longest hair about them, particularly 
the bulls, is under the throat, extending from the chin 
to the lower part of the chest, between the forelegs ; it 
there hangs down like a horse's mane inverted, and is 
full as long. 

The winter coat of the musk ox is formed of two 
sorts of hair, which is generally of brownish red, and 
in some places of a blackish brown colour ; the exter- 
nal being long, coarse, and straight, and the internal 
fincj soft, and woolly. ' The outer hair is so long that 
it hides the greater part of the limbs, causing them to 
look disproportionately short. As the summer comes 
on, the short woolly hair is gradually shed, but the 
summers are so hot in these high latitudes, that the 
woolly coat commences growing almost immediately 
after tne old coat is shed, so that the entire winter coat 
is completed by the return of the cold weather. 

From the shortness of the limbs and the weight of 
the body, it might be inferred that the musk ox could 
not run with any speed ; but it is stated by Parry, that 
although they run in a hobbling sort of canter, that 
makes them appear as if every now and then about to 
fall, yet the slowest of these musk oxen can far out* 
strip a man. When disturbed and hunted, they fre- 
quently tore up the ^ound with their boras, and turned 
round to look at their pursuers, and never attempted to 
make an attack. 

The month of Ausnst is tlie season in which th« 
musk bulls art most disposed to combat, as they then 
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jenlous of the approach of every thing aa already stated. 
The cows calve about the end of May or the beginning 
of June ; the calves are frequently whitish, but more 
commonly marked by a white paten or saddle upon the 
back. 

The musk oxen killed on Melrille island durinf Par- 
ry's visit were very fat, and their flesh, especiaUy the 
heart, although very highly scented with musk, was 
considered very good focd. When cut up, it bad all the 
■ppeanmce of beef for the market. Hearne says, that 
the flesh of the musk ux does not al all resemble that 
of the bison, {Bog Americanitt,) but is more like that 
of the moose, and the fat is of a clear while, tin^d 
with light azure. The young cows and calves furnish 
a very palatable beef, but that of the old bulls is so in- 
tolerably musky as to be excessively disagreeable. A 
knife used in cutting up such meat becomes so strong- 
ly scented with this substance as to require much wash- 
ing and Bconring before it is removed. Musk ox flesh, 
when dried, is considered by bunten aikd Indians to be 


very good. "la moat puts of Hodtoa's Bay, it i* 
known by the name of Kew-hagon, but amongst the 
northern Indians it is called Achees. The weight of 


The horns of the musk ox are employed for various 
puiposes by the Indians and Esquimaux, especially for 
making cups and spoons. From the long hair growing 
on the neck and chest, the Esquimaux make their mus 
cheCo wigs, to defend their faces from troublesome in- 
sects. The hide of the musk ox makes good soles for 
shoes, and is much used by the natives for this pur- 

During the mouths of August and September, ih^ 
musk oxen extend their migrations to the North Geor 
gian and other islands bordering the northern shores of 
the coDtineat. By the Gtsl of October they have all left 
the islands and moved towards the south. By Frank- 
lin's expedition, they were not seen lower than 66° N. ; 
though, as we have before stated from Heam«, ther 
are occasionally seen as low as 60°. 


CHURCH OP OTJR LADY OP COLD SPRINQ. 


We herewith present our readers with a sketch by 
our friend Weir, of the catholic chapel of " Our Lady 
of Cold Spring," one of most classical and beautiful 
little churches we have ever seen. The building is of 
brick, coloured with a composition which gives it the 
character and appearance of a light, yellowish-brown 
stone; and the portico, which is of the Tuscan order, 
of the moat correct proportions. Its situation, opposite 
West Point, on a high rock overhanging tbe Hudson, 
wai surrounded by majestic mountains, is extremely 
ivell chosen ; and the traveller, sailing up and down 
the river, cannot but be struck with its romantic beauty. 

It was our fortune to J>e present at the consecration of 
tliis little temple, a few weeks since,* by the Right 
Rev. Bishop Dubois, assisted bv the Rev. Messrs. 
Power, Varela, and O'Reilly, The scene was most 
impressive. It was a calm Sabbath morning, full of 
quiet and repose, accompanied by a slight haziness of 
the atmosphere, that communicated a soft and gentle 
hue to the surrounding hills, and disposed the mind to 
corresponding impressions. It was in the midst of the 
most majestic of His works that a temple was to be 
consecrated to the God of natnre and of nations. The 

' luiida^ Ibe tT<BlJ-fint of ■cptanibM'. 


area within being insufficient to contain the rtaiters an*, 
congregation, many of the latter might be seen kneel- 
ing without on the hard rock, and ofiering up their 
silent devotions. Religion never looked more solemn 
or more divine, than when its rites were thus adnunis' 
tered on the rock of ages. Choristers responded to the 
strains of the amiable and venerable bishop^ whose 
gray hairs added dignity to his devotion, and a fine band 
of music attended, whose notes might be heard in the 
recesses of the mountains. It was a scene we shall 
not soon and wish never to forget, for it was full of 
lofty inspiration, accompanied by associations of reli- 
gion, of charity, and of philanthropy. 

*We could not help cherishing the hope, that the erec- 
tion of this chaste and elegant little building, migh' 
fonn the commencement of an era of good-will among 
all religious denominations. It seemed to us like lh> 
temple of peace ; as tbe shrine where all who worshin. 
the same God, and depend for salvation on the same 
Saviour, teight come and lay down that load of unchris- 
tian antipathies which has separated mankind into in- 
veterate factions, and deluged the earth with blood. Its 
history should be told, that the example may be foU 
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The village of Cold Spring and its neighbourhood, I 
from various causes, had become the residence of a ' 
large number of poor Irish catholics, and though there 
are churches of various denominations at that place, 
there was not one to which they could resort without 
hearing their faith questioned, and the objects of their 
veneration called by the most opprobrious names, 
agreeably to the orthodox practice of too many of the 

{preachers of that religion which is all charity, all phi- 
anthropy, all love to our fellow creatures. 

These people were too poor to provide themselves 
with a place of worship, and to none are the rites of 
their religion more important to their social habits and 
morals than the labouring classes of the catholic church. 
In this state of things, a gentleman having large inter- 
ests in the neighbourhood, Mr. Gouverneur Kemble, 
came forward to their assistance. He gave them the 
ground on which the church stands, and a considerable 
portion of the means for its erection, besides furnish- 
ing the plan, and giving a paternal superintendence to 
its progress and completion. The indefatigable exer- 
tions of the Rev. Mr. O'Reilly, pastor of the congrega- 
tion, supplied the remaining funds. Mr. Kemble is a 
protestant, and so are we ; but this shall not prevent 
our bearing testimony to the liberal and philanthropic 
spirit, which, overlooking the metaphysical refinements 
of religioiL resorts to its spirit and essence, and recog- 
nises all the worshippers of one Creator, and one Sa- 
viour of the world, as fellow-creatures and fellow-chris- 
tians, who, however they may differ in modes and 
forms, look up to the same eternal source in this life, 
and the life everlasting. 

Convenience and necessity are often found in con- 
flict with the natural taste of mankind for the pictur- 
esque and beautiful ; and in nothing more remarkably 
so, than in the location of religious edifices. If it were 
pos= ible, we would always have our houses of worship 
isolated from the busy haunts of traffic and of pleasure. 
In cities this can never be effected ; but in the country 
we delight to see the sanctuaries of religion standing 
a{)art from amid the common scenes and objects of 
Worldly care and interest and occupation. They should 
be held sacred from all sights and sounds of earthly im- 
port ; the solemn stillness of their presence can only 
harmonize with the murmur of the breezes, the myste- 
rious rustling of the foliage, and the thousand soothing 
tones of nature's music. The walk to the house of God 
should be through smiling fields, shaded by the ver- 
dant luxuriance of forest trees — the atmosphere that 
floats around should be the pure, fresh air of heaven, 
breathing serenity and peace ; the objects that it offers 
to the eye should be ouly such as invite to serious me- 
ditation, with no intruding incident or object of the 
world's contaminating impress, to break the chain of 
humble aspiration, that would lead to heavenly things. 
The throne of religion is man's heart ; but nature, in 
her calm untrammelled beauty, is religion's meetest 
empire.— iV. Y, Mirror. 


CAVERN OP THE OUACHARO. 

Baron Humboldt, in his Personal Narrative, gives 
an account of a remarkably interesting cavern, in the 
province of New Andalusia, about three short leaffues 
from the convent of Caripe,and called the Cavern of the 
Gdacharo. • 

A narrow path led the travellers across a fine verdant 
plain, when they turned westward, and were guided by 
a sniall river which issues from the mouth of the cave. 
During three quarters of an hour, they continued to as- 
•cend, sometimes walking in the water, and sometimes 
between the torrent and a wall of rocks, by a path ren- 
dered slippery and fatiguing by masses of earth and 
trunk? of fallen trees, which they had to surmount. On 
a sudden turn of the road, which winds like the stream, 
they found themselves before the immense opening of 


the grotto. Baron Humboldt states that the aspect of 
the place was majestic, even to an eye accustomed to 
the picturesque scenery of the Alps ; he had visited the 
Peak Cavern, in Derbyshire, and was acquainted with 
the different caves of Franconia, the Harz and Carpa- 
thian mountains, and the uniformity generally observ- 
able in all these, led him to expect a scene of a similar 
character in that which he was about to visit ; but the 
reality far exceeded his expectations ; for, if the struc- 
ture of the cave, and the variety and beauty of the sta- 
lactites resembled those he had elsewhere witnessed, 
the majesty of equinoctial vegetation gave an indivi- 
dual character and indescribable superiority to the en- 
trance of the Cavern of the Guacharo. 

The entrance is a vaulted arch, eighty feet broad and 
seventy -two feet high j the steep rock that surmounts 
this opening is covered with gigantic trees, mixed with 
creeping and climbing plants and shrubs, brilliant with 
blossoms of the richest colours, and the most varied 
forms.* These form natural festoons which hang be- 
fore the mouth of the cave, and are gently agitated by 
the passing currents of air. What a contrast between 
such a scene and the gloomy entrances to the caverns 
of northern climes, crowned with oaks and sombre 
larches ! But this luxuriant vegetation was not alone 
confined to the exterior ; the traveller, on following the 
banks of this subterranean stream into the grotto, beheld 
them with astonishment, adorned for thirty or forty- 
yards with the Praga palm-tree, plantain-leaved heli- 
conias, eighteen feet high, and arums that resembled 
trees in their size ! 

It was not found necessary to light their torches till 
they had reached the distance of 430 feet, owing to the 
continuous direction of the cavern, which allows the 
light of day to penetrate thus far ; and when this be- 
gan to fail, the hoarse cries of the nocturnal birds, 
whence the place derives its name and celebrity, began 
to be audible from a distance. The Guacharo is aboui 
the size of a common fowl, and resembles in form the 
vulture tribe, with a beak surrounded by stiff hairs ; its 
plumage js of a dark blueish gray, mixed with small 
streaks of black ; white larse heart-shaped spots, bor- 
dered with black, mark the head, wings, and tail ; it is 
strictly a nocturnal bird, and is almost the only one 
which does not prey on animals, its food being rruits. 
The shrill, discordant noise made by thousands of these 
birds, brought from the inmost recesses of the cave, and 
reverberated from the arched roofs, form a clamor of 
which it is impossible to form an idea. Their Indian 
guides, by fixing torches to the ends of long poles, 
showed travellers the nests of the bird, which were 
constructed in funnel-shaped holes, with which the 
roof of the grotto was pierced in all directions, and ge- 
nerally at about sixty feet above their heads. 

There is an annual destruction of these birds by the 
Indians, who obtain from their young an oil much used 
in that country. Theybrinaf down their nests by means 
of long poles, and many thousands of the old birds are 
killed while endeavoring to dcieud their helpless pro- 
geny ; they keep hovering over the heads of their ene- 
mies, uttering the most discordant cries. The young 
that fall with the nests are immediately opened, and a 
thick layer of fat that is found in iheir intestines is 
melted down in pots of clay, and is known by the name 
of guacharo butter, (Manteca or Aceite,) it is half liquid. 
transparent, without small, and may be kept a year 
without becoming rancid, and, according to the Baron 
who ate it at the convent, where no other oil is used, it 
imparts no disagreeable taste or smell to the food dre5s- 
ed with it. The habits of the bird, excluded from day- 
light, using little exercise, and feeding on vegetable 

• For the sake of our botanical readers, wo may Blate, that 
among these the Baron enumerates a Dendrobium (tamUy Orchi- 
deae) with golden flowers, spotted with black, and three inches 
long I A Bignonia, with a violet blossom ; a purple Dolichoa, and 
a magnificent Solandra, the deep orange flower of which has a 
fle»hy tube, four inches long. 
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tood, account for the production <^thia qnanlitf of fot 
in a msQuer analogous to Ihat in which geese and oxen 
are kDown to become larae by Bimilar modes or treat- 
ment ; the quaatjiy of this oil obtaioed, bears but a 
amall proportion to the camase thus made aonually by 
the hunters ; they do not obtam more than a 130 oc 160 
bottles, of about sixty cubic inches each, of pure man- 
ttca; the rest, which ia less traospaienl, is kept in 
earihea Teasels. 

There aie two cauaea why this destruction of the 
birds at the oH-harvett, as il is termed, have not eztir- 

Ced the tace; one is, that the Indians are prereDted 
, superstition from penetrating very fu into the interior 
of the carem, and the other, i^t aeighbouring caTems 
too small to be penetrated by man, afford a place of 
security to them to breed and multiply in ; at leaat it 
appears that no perceptible diminution (A their nQm.berE 
has been obaerred. 

The travellers in continuing to explore the care, fol- 
lowed the banks of the stream which issues from it, 
and is fttan twenty to thirtv feel wide ; they pursued 
this course as far as the hills formed of the calcareous 
depositions admitted. When the torrent wound among 
high masses of stalactites, they were often obliged to 
descend into the bed of the stream, which is only about 
two feet in depth ; on its banks they obserred great 
quantities of palm-tree wood, the remains of trunks the 
Indians made uae of to climb to the nests whicti they 
could not otherwise get down. 


Still pursuing the conrse of tne mrcr, the cavern 
preserving the same width and height to the distance 
of 1458 feet from the mouth j the tra7ellers on luming 
round, were struck with the singularly beautiful appear- - 
ance which a hill covered with the richest vegetmion, 
immediately fronting the entrance of the grotto, pre 
seuted ; this, brilliantly illuminated by the sun's rays, 
and seen throogh the vista of the dork cave, formeo a 
striking contrast to the surrounding obscurity ; while 
the la>^ stalactites depending from the roof were re- 
lieved against the luminous oack ground of verdure. 
After surmounting, with some difficulty, an abrupt rise 
in the ground where the stream forms a small cascade, 
they found that the cave diminished in height to forty 
feet, but retained its original direction ; here a blackish 
mould was found, either brought by the rivulet, or 
washed down from the roof by the rain water, which 
penetrates the crevices of the rock; and in this, lo the 
delight of the travellers, they found seeds growing, 
which had been brought thus far into the cave by the 
birds, but so altered Dy the deprivation of light, that 
tbey could not even recognise the species of plant thus 
produced under such unfavourable circumstances. It 
was found impossible to persuade the Indian guides to 
advance further; the cries of the birds rendered still 
more horrible by the contraction of the cave, had such 
an effect on Iheir minds, that they absolutely refused to 
proceed ; and to the regret of Himiboldt and his friend 
they were compelled to retrace their steps. 


THE NEW VSRK UNIVERSITY. 


This edifice is built of marble from the quarric 
Sing Sine;, and exhibits a specimen of the English 
collegiate style of architecture. It is situated between 
WaJiington Place and Waverly Plac^ and fronts 
Washington Square towards the west. The building is 
one hundred feet wide, and one hundred and eighty 
feet long. lu front, this oblong is divided into £ve 
parts — a central building, with wings flanked by low- 
ers, one rising on each of the four comers of the edifice. 
This central building, OTckapel, ia superior to the 
in breadth, height, and character; and is somewhat 
similar lo that of Kind's College, Cambridge, England 
— a masterpiece of pointed architecture, and the model 
for succeeding a^ej. It is fifly-ftve feet broad and 
eighty-five deep, mcluding the octangular turretj, one 
of which rises at each of the four corners. The two 
ends are gabled, and are, as well as the sides, crowned 
with an embattled parapet. The chapel will receive its 
principal light from a window in the western end. Tliii 
window is twenty-four feet wide and fifty high. It has 


eight lights and two embattled transoms. The heads 
of the lights are einipie-foiled in a plain arch, and the 
divisions above are quatr&-foHed. Over the head of 
the window is a, drip-stone with plain returns. From 
the central building, or chapel^ vine's project right and 
left, and are four stories in height, fuolted by lowers of 
five, suiqwrted by angular buttresses qf two stages, run- 
ning above bn embattled parapet, and are at the top 
themselves embattled. The windows in the ^vings 
have square headSj with two lights, a plain transom, 
and the upper division tre-/oiled. The heads of the 
windows are labelletl, and have plain retaims. The 
lower range of windows is set on a tablet, which serves 
as a bas& and the t.wo ranges next above are set on 
strings, which return around tlie turrets and stop against 
the buttresses. Buttresses are attached to the wall of 
the wings, both in front and flank, and rise two stories, 
finishing on the ftont face with triangular cnxketted 
heads, crowned with a finial. The baiilemented parts 
throughout the building have horizontal capping, with 
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the exception of the gable, where the capping follows 
the slope. The principal entrance is tinder the great 
western window, through a richly moulded and deeply 
recessed portal, flanked oy buttresses of two stages, the 
upper stage set dia^nally, and rising above an embat- 
tled parapet, finishing in triangular crocketted heads, 
crowned with a pinnacle. The doors are of oak, richly 
panelled, and filled with tracery of oven-work, closely 
studded with bronze. Entering at the west and prin- 
cipal door, you pass on the right to the room of the jani- 
tor, and to the apartments of the professor of- chemistry 
and botany, or on the left to the of^e of the clerk of 
the university, and rooms for classes in the ancient and 
modem languages. Ascending a broad flight of steps 
immediately before the great western entrance, you 
reach the principal floor, which contains rooms devoted 
to the use of literary societies, one large lecture room, 
and rooms for classes in mathematics, natural philoso- 
phy, rhetoric, and belles-lettres, intellectual and moral 
philosophy, history, civil engineering, and the higher 
classes in ancient and oriental languages. On the 
upper floors, right and left of the chapel, are the studio 
of the professor of design with the cabinet of models 
and illustrations, and other extensive apartments for 
the fine arts, libraries, and collections in natural histo- 
ry^ mineralogy, and antiquities. An observatory is also 
to be erected on one of the towers. 

The building is now nearly at its height and will be 
ready for occupation in May next^ and will form a no- 
ble ornament to the square on which it fronts. 

The university, however, has not waited for the 
completion of its own buildii^, in order to commence 
the business oif instruction. The institution was open- 
ed for the reception of students on the first Monday of 
October, 1832 ; and its success, as to the number of its 
students and the efficiency and usefulness of its ex- 
tended system of instruction, we believe, has even sur- 
passed the expectations of its friends. The officers 
already appointed are the following, viz. : — 

Bev. J. M. MatthewiL D. D. Chancellor. 
Rev. H. P. Tappan, ProfiBssor of caoral and intellectual philoso- 
phy and belle-lettres. ' 
R. B. Patton, Professor of the Greek lang;uage and liten^ti^e. 
Rev. J. Proudfit, ProioBsor of the Latin language and literature. 
Rev. George Burn, Professor of Hebrew and Orieqial languages. 

C. W. Haddey, Professor of mathematica. 
W. Norton. Professor of natural philosophv. 
Lewis C. Beck, Professor of chemistry ana botany. 

L. I>. <HI& Acting Professor of geology and mineralogy. 

S. F. B. Morse, nofessor of the literature of the arts of design. 

D. B Douglass, Professor of architecture and of civil engineering. 
Charles L. Parmentier, Professor of the French language aiM 

literature. 
Lorenzo L. Da Pontes Professor of the Italian language and lite- 

lature. 
Charles Rabadan, Acting professor of the Spanish language and 

literature. 
Rev.W. Emeupeutsdi, Professor of the German language and 

literature. 

The plan of instruction embraces a full course in the 
classical, mathematical, and philosophical studies, usu- 
ally pursued in our colleges ; and we are glad to per- 
ceive, from the regulations of the university, that the 
. amount of requirements from students who enter this 
course, and become candidates for the Baccalaureate, is 
unusually gieat. It is much to be desired that the 
standard of scholarship in our country should be eleva- 
ted ; and that our liberally educated young men should 
aim at becoming finished scholars, and not be satisfied 
with the attainment of a degree after a hurried progress 
through their academical studies. We hope this object 
will be steadily pursued by the university, and that the 
institution will meet with the hearty co-operation of 
the public in its efforts for the accomplishment of so 
desirable a step in American literature. 
' The benefits of the institution are by no means con- 
fined to the students who pursue this full course. The 
system of instruction is so arranged that any young 
gentleman may select for himielf, or hi3 guardian for 


him, such branches of education as ma)r be most to htf 
taste, or as may be most important to him in the.busi 
ness of his future life ; on the completion of which, he 
receives an honorary testimonial as to his progress and 
attainments. In this way, advantages are presented to 
young gentlemen who may wish to devote themselves 
to the more practical professions, which, in a city like 
this, are found to be of great importance. 

Recently as the institution has been opened, it has 
already become the resort of several graduates from dif^ 
ferent colleges, who wish to extend their education be- 
yond the usual college course. This is the necessary 
consequence of the variety and extent of the professor- 
ships already established; and it must become still 
more so, as other departments of the whole university 
system shall be filled up. 

We learn, with much pleasure, that in addition to 
the present appointments m literature and the sciences 
generally, the university is about to orj^nize a faculty 
of law. This we consider a great desideratum in our 
city, and if the appointment of law professors is judi- 
ciously made, we have no doubt that this department 
will be numerously attended. It has long been a sub- 
ject of wonder and regret, that notwithstanding the 
eminence and abundance of legal talent in our state, 
our young men have been oblised to go abroad for the 
advantages of a law school. We have heard of several 
of our most eminent jurists as already in nomination 
for the contemplated appointments. 

Before we close this notice we have a suggestion to 
ofier, which, not for our own gratification, but for the 
cause of taste and elegance, and the greater beauty of 
the edifice, we hope, may not be sufiTered to fall unheed- 
ed to the ground. By a glance at the engraving it will 
be seen, that over the principal entrance is a noble 
window of vast dimensions, by which the cha|>el of the 
university is lighted. Why suould not this window be 
of rich stained glass ? The art of making it, which was 
so;^^ lost, is now restored, and glass may be procured 
of^ues as brilliant and unfading as those witn which 
the rays of li^^ht are tinged that fall upon the tessalated 
pavements of the old cathedrals in Europe. We know 
not whethf^ the trustees, under whose direction the 
university is built, have the right and poWer to adopt 
the proposition^ nor whether they would feel them- 
selves justified m making the adaitional expenditure ; 
but even should they not, we trust that there is enough 
of public spirit and munificence in this wealthy city to 
obviate all difiiculties of that nature. It would be a 
generous and noble deed in the occupants of the houses 
near the university to join in raising a fund sufficient 
for the purpose ; or it might be obtained by a general 
subscription. In one way or the other, we hope that 
the donation will be made ; confident that in witness- 
ing the splendid and beautiful efiect of the stained 
glass, there is no man who will not feel pride and plea- 
sure in the thought that he was instrumental in pro- 
curing it. — N, y. Mirror. 


SELF-EDUCATION. 

Much less of success in life is in reality dependant 
upon accident, or what i^called luck, than is commonly 
supposed. For more depends upon the objects which a 
man proposes to himsell; what attainments he aspires 
to ; what ie the circle which bounds his visions and 
thoughts ; ;^hat he chooses, not to be educated for, but 
educate himself for ; whether he looks to the end and 
aim of the whole of life, or only to the present day or 
hour ; whether he listens to the voice of indolence or 
vulvar pleasure, oi-to the stirring voice in his own soul, 
urging his ambition on to laudable objects. 


Nothing is more easy than to represent as imperti- 
nences any part of learning that has no immediate re- 
ference to the Iiappineiis or convenience of nvankind. 
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ANCIENT ARMOUR. 

We hope, most sincerely, that the world is not to be 
■eourged by cruel and uanalural wars much lonsfer ; 
and that the rising generation will soon read every thing 
relating to this itubjecl as they now do the accounts of 
gladiatorial combats and other wicked practices, which 
hare long ago ceased. Still, it may not be amiss to 
treat of wailiice subjects occasionally. 

The eoKraving repreaents the " panoply" or complete 
armour of the Jews and other nation, 1800 years ago. 
Perhaps we may get as lively an account of what it 
consisted from tne sixth chapter of the epistle of St. 
Paul to the Bphesians, as from any part of history. 
The apostle mentions it incidentally, but his account 
is very full, as the following extracts will show. 

" Irving your loins girt about with truth, and hav- 
ing on the breastplate of righteousness ; and your feet 
*Kod with the preparation of the gospel of peace ; above 
all, taking the tktelil of faith — the helmet of salvation, 
and the tiBord of the spirit." 

It should be mentioned, however, thai the breastplate 
was something more than a mere plate of metal worn 
over the breast. It sometimes covered all the fore part 
of the body, and extended a little way over the arms ; 
not far, however, for this would have diminished their 
activity. By shoes, too, appear to be meant, cases for 
the wiiole leg, almost from the foot to the body. As to 
their shields, they were Bometimes very large ; and it 
was not uncommon for a warrior to have an anndur- 


of Boston, axe pieces of ancient armour preserved, 

fts helmets and breastplates ; the great weight of which 

would aurprise you if you should see them. 

MYTHbtfbGy. 

BELLONA. ^ 

"Bellona is the goddess of war, and thej^ompanion 
of Mars ; or, as others say, his sister or wiffi. Sh^ pre- 
pares for him his chariot and horses when he goes to 
Dght. It is plain that she is called Bellona from oe/fum. 
She is otherwise called Duel from dudlum, or from 
the Greek word belone a ' needle.,' whereof she is said 
to be (he inventress. Her priests, the Bellonarii. sacri- 
ficed to her in their own blood ; they hold in each hand 
naked swords, with which they cut their shoulders, 
and wildly inn up and down like madmen ; upon which 
people thooghi that (after the sacriSce was eiUed) they 


were able to foretell future events. Ciaudian introduces 
Bellona combing snakes ; and another poet describes 
Jier shaking a burning torcii, with her hair hanging 
loose, stained and clotted with blood, and running 
through the midst of the ranks of the army, uttering 
horrid shrieks and dreadful groans. 

.Her (ordi BellDna wiving thrmigfa the lir, 
Sprinkles with clotied gpte lur naming hitr, 
And through boih sniiua up and dawn doth fleet 
While from her botrid breul Tieaq)hone 
A dreadAil murmur Koda. 
And in Homer we have a description of a battle n 
which Mars, Minerva, and Discord, are en^ged : — 
Loud clamours rose from varioua vntians rouod; 
Mii'd wu Iho murmur, and confua'd the Bound. 
Each host nowjiMni, and Mch a god in^iirea; 
"nieM S^on incil» and those Uinerva &ea. 
Pale Pngtt around, and dreaded Tenour reigitf 
And Discon^ raging bBtfaee the purple plain. 
Discoid, dire aisier of the daught'ring pow'r. 
Small at her birth, bnl riang ^ty hour; 
While scarce the dtiea her Eranid brad can bound: 
She BtaUu on earth, and rfnkN the world woimd : 
Hie natioiu bleed -nbenftf her slepe she turns i 
The gniaii stiti daq»ni, and the combat bums. 
" Before the temple of this goddess there stood a pil- 
lar called Bellica, over which the herald dii«w a spear, 
when he proclaimed war. 

"Bellona is a subordinate being, who, even by her 
appearance and deportment, betngrs her inferior stand- 
ing. In her wild aspect, no quiet look discloses the 
divine spark of inward wisdom, or inventive genius. 
Her glaring eve darts rage and fury ; her figure is not 
graced with that nobility of air in which the ruler ol 
battles, and the aug;ust ^ide of the heroes is to ba re- 
cognised ; her headlong impetuosity, her cruel desire of 
murder and devastation, discover the worthy companion 
of Discord, as well as the ferocious driver of the snort 
ing coursers of Mars." 

VICTCHIY. 
Victory, called by the Greeks Nike, was honoured 


Vacuna; from this name came the feast which the a_ 
cients called Vacunalia. Plutarch asserts, that iht 
Egyptians called Victory Napthe. She was an attend 

" of Mars. 

' The goddess Victory had several temples at Rom*-. 
Her figure is to be met with upon a great many monn- 
nenls, marbles, gerna, and medab. She is generally 
-epresenied with wings, holding a branch of a palm^ 
ree in one hand, and a crown of laurel in the other 
We see her sometimes mounted upon a globe, to shon 
that Victory rules over alt (he earth : we meet with 
them upon the medals of the emperors, to signify tha' 
they have connoered all the world, and that u\ nations 
subject to their government. Victory, though ver) 
. _ jly, IS lifewise found without wingSj writing upon a 
shield, supported by a pillar, and hoFding her left foot 
upon a helmet. The Greeks pictured her sometimes in 
that manner, and called her Apteros, which siKniSes 
without wings.- Pusanias says, that there was at Athens 
a Victory whiirfi had no wtng, and that Calamis the 
sculpttx- took a copy of it. The Athenians made her 
without wngs, says the same author, that she might 
continue with them, and not fly away any where else. 
To the same purpose we meet with two verses in the 
Anthologia Orteca, which were put upon a statue of 
Victory, whose wmgs were burnt by a flash of light- 
ning. The sense of the verses is this. Rome, queen 
of the world, thy glory can never perish, since tmwing- 
ed victory cannot Ily away." 

THE STORY OF TEREVS. 

" Tereus, the son of Mars, by the nymph Bistonis, 
married Progne, the daughter of Fandion, king of 
Athens, when be himself was king of Thrace. Thij 
Progne had a sister called Philomela, a virgin in mo- 
' She lived with the 


desty and bennly inferior to a 
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fkther at Athens. Progne being desirous to see her 
sister, asked Tereus to bring Philomela to her, with 
which he complied. Tereus fell desperately in, love 
with Philomela; and, as they travelled together, be- 
cause she refused to favour his addresses, he over- 
powered her, and cut out her tongue ; and returning 
afterwards to his wi^, he pretended that Philomela 
died on her journey ; and that his story might appear 
true, he shed many tears, and put on mourning. Bat 
injuries sharpen the wit, and a desire of revenge 
makes people cunning : for Philomela, though she was 
dumb, found out a way to tell her sister of the villany 
of Tereus. She described the violence offered her in 
embroidery, and sent the work folded up to her sister. 
Progne no sooner viewed it, than she was so transported 
with passion that she could not speak, her thoughts 
being .wholly taken up in contriving how she should 
avenge the allront. First, then, she hastened to her sis- 
ter, and brought her home without Tereus's knowledge. 
While she was thus meditating revenge, her young son 
Itjs came and embraced his mother ; but sne carried 
him aside into the remote parts of the house, and slew 
him while he hung about her neck. When she had 
killed him, she cut him into pieces, and dressed the 
flesh, and gave it to Tereus for supper, who fed heartily 
on it. After supper he sent for his son Itys : Progne 
tuid him what sne had done, and Philomela showed 
him hia son's head. Tereus, incensed with rage, rushed 
on them both with his drawn sword ; but they fled 
avray, and fear added wings to their flight; so that 
Progne became a swallow, and Philomela a nightin- 
gale. Tereus was also changed into a hoopoe [upupcL,} 
which is one of the filthiest of all birds. The gods out 
of pity changed Itys into a pheasant. 


THE HORRORS OP WAR. 


The harrowing incident related in the following ex- 
tract, is but one of a multitude, equally dreadful, which 
occurred at the storming of Cuidad Rodrigo. It is 
taken from " Recollections of the war in Spain," by 
Lieutenant Kennedy. 

" Passing through a narrow street with two Scottish 
sergeants, I heard the shriek of a female. Looking 
up, we saw at an open lattice, by the light of a lamp 
tne bore, a girl about sixteen ; ner hair and dress dis- 
ordered, the expressive olive countenance marked by 
an anguish ana extreme terror. — A savage in scarlet 
uniform dragged her backward, accompanying tlie act 
with the vilest execrations in English. We entered 
the court-yard, where the hand of rapine had spared us 
the necessity of forcing a passage. My companions 
were humane, conscientious men, with the resoluteness 
that in military life almost invariably accompanies 
these qualifications. Armed for whatever might ensue, 
they kept steadily by me until we arrived at a sort of 
corridor, some distance from the extremity of which 
issued tne tones of the same feminine voice imploring 
mercy in the Spanish tongue. Springing forward. 
my foot slipped into a pool of blood. Before I coula 
recover, the door of the apartment whither we were 
hurrving opened, and two soldiers of my own company 
discnarged their muskets at us, slightly wounding one 
of the gallant Scots.— Intemperance nad blinded the 
ruflians, and frustrated their murderous intention. — 
We felled them to the ground, and penetrated into 
the chamber. 

" The room wherein we stood had been devoted to 
the festivities of a retired family of moderate fortune. 
It contained the remains of those decent elegancies 
that properly appertain to the stranger's apartment in 
a dwelling of tne middle class. Mutilated pictures 
and fragments o( expensive mirrors strewed -the floor, 
which v/as uncarpeted, and formed of different kinds ox | 


wood curiously tasselated. An ebony cabinet, doubt- 
less a venerable heirloom, had suffered as if from the 
stroke of a sledge. An antique sideboard lay over- 
turned : a torn mantilla drooped on a sofa, ripped and 
stained with wine. The white dra{)ery, on which 
fingers steeped in gore had left their traces, hung 
raggedly from the walls. 

^^ On investigation, the sergeants found the dead body 
of a domestic whose fusil and dagger showed that he 
had fought for the roof which covered him. His 
beard had been burned in derisioB with gunpowder. 
One of his ears was cut off, and thrust into his mouth. 
In a garret recess for the storage of fruit, two female 
servants were hidden, who could scarcely be persuaded 
that they had nothinfir to fear. Having flown thither 
at the approach of the ferocious intruders, they had 
suffered neither injiuy nor insult. They came to the 
room where I lingered over an object, unconscious, 
alas ! of my commiseration, and in accents half choked 
by sobs, called upon Donna Clara. I pointed to the 
alcove where the heart-broken lady had flung herself 
on the bleeding corpse of her |^y-haired father. She. 
too, might have had a sheltering place, could her filial 
piety have ^rmitted her to remain there when her 
nigh-spirited sire feebly strove to repel the violators of 
his hearth. 

*' Master of a few Spanish phrases, I used ^em in 
addressing some words of comfort to the ill-starred 
girl. They were to her as the song of the summer 
bird carolled to despair. Her sole return was a faintly 
recurring plaint, that seemed to say, ' Let my soul de- 
part in peace.' 

" I motioned to her attendants to separate her from 
the beloved source of her unutterable sorrow. They 
could not comply without the application of force bor- 
dering upon violence. Bidding them desist, I sijg:nified 
a desire that they should procure some animating rc; 
storative. The sergeants withdrew. Oneof the women 
held the lamp, the other gently elevated her mistress' 
head. Kneeling by the couch in the alcove, I poured 
a little of the liquor into a glass, applied it to tier lips — 
then took it away, until I had concealed my unitorm 
beneath the torn mantilla, 

"Aflaiction, thou hast long been mjr yoke-fellow! 
Thou hast smitten to the core of my being with a fre- 
quent and a heavy hand ; but I bless an all-wise and 
all-merciful God, who tries that he may temper us, 
that I have not a second time been doomed to witness 
aught so crushing to the soul — so overwhelming in wo, 
as the situation of the young creature over whom 1 
watched on the baleful midnight of our victorv. 

" She had baflled with a might exceeding her sex's 
strength, against nameless indignities, and sne bore the 
marks of the conflict. Her maiden attire was rent into 
shapelessness ; her brow was bruised and swollen ; her 
abundant hair, almost preternaturally black, streamed 
wildly over her bosom, revealing in its interstices fresh 
waving streaks of crimson, which confirmed the tale of 
ultra-barbarian outra^re ; her cheek had borrowed the 
same fatal hue from the neck of her slaughtered parent, 
to whom, in her insensibility, she clung with love strong 
as death. Daughter of Spain ! — well was it for thy sire 
that he was gone from a polluted world — well was it 
for him to whom tbou would ?t have flown in thy deso- 
lateness, that his place was filled by a stranger to his 
wounded dove — one who, though devoted as a brother, 
could better bear up under the bitter ministrations of 
that hour. 

"Through the means adopted, she gave token of 
revival. Her hand had retained a small gold cross, 
and she raised it to her lips. The closed lids were 
slowly expanded from her large dark eyes. A low, 
agonizing moan followed. I hastened to present the 
wine. In the act, the mantilla fell from the arm which 
conveved the glass. Appallingly she shrieked — became 
convulsed— passed from fit to fit— expired !" 


SECTION XIV. 


L'EGUSB DO SiOrr BSPSIT. 


Thh «fifiw !t sitmted on lh« comer ol" Franklin and 
ChwvK •m«t9. Tbe (enn li that of a Qnck proityle 
tRBple, with a tfltnaftrle loaie pardeo, deeply leceued, 


kavwf two eoluiBiu In the pronto*, Ibrmuis a i 
ran||e. Tbii double rann ot ctdomni contnbaiei ao- 
4itiaUl MaHtilr, vltilo tfat mat depth of the pattko 


I (he better to tSori (belter mm tbe noilh and 
cMi, f Mteh it reiy derinMe ia the winter eeasoB,) 
Mtd wu aito adopted ia comeqaenee of (he ibnu of the 
|l««ltd, WUeli ie loBf md narrow; u nmeh room be- 
■f gmm to tbe interior at wu de«ired by tbe veatty, 
or wMM foiw a g«od propoitioB to tbe eye, tat gire 
NWiilani w l wai o ii to tbe Toioe. The breadth of the 
haM H SAy fc>t : tke bd afc t , iMelwAnc dte itepi, is 
nlM'My fwk, »id the len« it mte hnndnd Hwt 

The interiar i* «i tbe ptao of tbe crow, aimSar, in 
tlii» ra«|leM, to tbe ccthcArab ef BwoMt, bartaf a aare 
MdmoMfit, with ■doRMatM the inwrMction. Bight 
lichlr (xameiui lonk eolamoH, «inilu to iboic of 
the Bi«ath«ie*, i* the AeropoK* of Adnsi, tnppoit a 
Mait«imhr rtebed caUiHg, at the inKBrteotioB of tbe 
aam aad; ii^iuiH, a* abonmAitioiMd ; and the whole 
is (MMlied mti ■BwHtrwith the loric aW LeabiMt 
eymttiom, eiiht iaebea dMp^ with Oe en, dm, and 
leaf of •nrioMent Tb* «xHnor of ite dome i» 
Uu tr ii od with ■ lantem, cf tbe exact ain aod fiiiahM» 
tbe BOMMCBt of Lyaioratea, at AiheM. The partkw 
ii eoniBMed fnMB the beat Mimmfhi of 'Albmian lonie. 
k b o^inl ia iu pvopMiion, and, v« brinre, tbe only 
•nrnpfaofad^Minl portieo(a potlieowidi adMMe 
- - -' -•^-im) in emiewe, om Soe " 
■iihiad : and the aid ' 

. ... ethar cxtnTagaatly) 

baa eoDtinaed ptoeiraie unee the dm* of Ahxandn! 
Rone md Bnnand Dulkic in elauieal ■ 
nd Wtwamami Imty btm% BaetticlMa.* 


We have stated thu the interior it limllar m plan to 
the e«lb«dnla of Europe. It it only in that it a> 
proachei tbe foiu of a croaa. The diiporition of the 
column*, the form of the ceilinf, and tfae effup iPiKil of 
the whole are mainly origmat; no interior with which 
we are acqoainied {oeaentiag the lanM arraii^ement, 
althoDsh St. Stephen's, Willmi^ London, tHb matter- 
piece i^SirCbriitt^herWran, fnrnitfaad the btnl. Tbe 
marble \% of tbe Siiw-Sinc quarry, and is the ^itpeei- 
men ret fumiibed (roui thence. Tbe tupetititendence 
w« in the care of Mr. N. Well*, of thii city. 

Such is the ' technical deacrlption of the aeV I^ a c h 
Pioteviaftt Church, creeled in tbit chr by the congre- 
gation that former l T wonhlmed in Pine ttiiit-^n >■ 
smal!, afitione buUding, wiui a low tqoare tnrer and 
high conical roofl that, widi ito purely n«n4h aapoet, 
catried tbe beholder at once tn ima pnatton to aoiae 


time-worn rillaf« of Langnedoc or La Vendee. Tbit 
was another of tbe few aotitptitlet oTNcrtrYork; tod 
it grieVed"Bs «<H«ly when the dattroyiBg hand trf im- 
provement fell also npon its renerriilefNm, andtenrfM 
itwlih the earth upon which it had ao low reswd, eafan, 
■elcttn, and peacefnl amid tbe a uiwidlii g tonnoi! or 
dsifty ocenpatioUi lihe an aMd rodi uiumvmI in die 
mtlets commotion of the cueamflnent waiart. It ia 
trae, boWerar, that, in tbit imiaaee, naeataity «■»• 
■HidM the woric to be petfeimad. Tbe adjioe bad 
beeoDe so small for the acconroodaHoa of tbota who 
wortbtpped in it; and the (aM wanhoatei br which it 
WM yaJ aally enrroundad, at the ttraa tt in the Yieiaity 
becnBe Ae centre of an aelira aad wiMy-anaadait 
eommerce, to ooOplMdy eaat tbt hnaUe diaob ia«o 
dw thadc, that, eren at noonday, tha Hghi within it 
wat bat a abi^ remove fTomeTaainf rtiianaai That 
part af the oily, too, bad beeoma ateut dasarted at a: 
^nanarof ftaidawMt and byte the latRae pAtaf-iba 
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eongt^fttiui had thejilioi 

mora modem ttieeu toward the northam extremity of 
the mempol is, as to make it ani^leasanL not la say diffi- 
cult, for them to attend aerrke m the old church, when 
the ireetbar wai in any degree unfovourable. They 
long endured the inconveiiiences amid which their pub- 
lic religious duties wen: performed, with a constancy 
and patience admirable in themselvM, and Birikingly 
indicating the enduring nature of their aiiachment to 
the Tenenfale ediSce^ within whose walls their fathers 
had bowed the knee in pnyer, and listened t« the glad 
tidings of salvatitHi ; and, at length, with a munificence 
and littetaJity of sjurtt not less worthy of admiration, 
raised among themselves a fund suflkient to procure 
the grotind and erect the handsome building, repre- 
sented in the engraring. The front, equally remark- 
able for simpliciiy, magnitude^ and elegance, is upon 
Franklin street, and the sfMcious and very handsorae 
dweUiug-house adjoining it, is the residence of the 
Reverend Ur. Verren, the pastor of the eongtegation. 
Church street, on which the side of the new church 
extends, alre44y eontaina, we believt, more religi 
edifices than any other of eqpal leo^h in the city— six, 
iwslaifBS the Baptist meeting'house in Canal street the 
ftOBt of which is «xac^ opposite the extremity of tl^e 
street. In the rear of the new French Protestant 
church is the Italian opera house, of which we have 
baard iremieot predictions, that it will, at some time or 
othet, ha dedicated to the worship of the Almighty, and 
thns become more in hanoimy of charaeter wiUi the 
stnwtoie* betwaen which it stactds. 

We hare attended the celebration of divine servict 
ia the cbureh, aod, idthough we can add nothing to 
the accnracy oi minuteness of the description, as etuA. 
we an eaaUed to speak more advisedly of the geneivl 
efieci, and to oonvey iatonnaiioa in relation to sc 
particulars, which, peihap*, may not be without 
terest to the reader. The first striking impression 
oieated npoa entering is that of uneommon ci 
and simplicity ; the architectural style is more pure 
and consistent than in tiaj similar edifice that bos 
fallen within o«h obserratioB, and the character of 
classic el^aitee is perfeetly sustained tbrmtghoui, w'-' 
tfae single exception of the desk and pulpil, whioh i 
too much budenad wUh omameat, and cut up, if 

ibe dpreaaim, into too many small comparl- 

ir the Dgne severity of their form. Tha pi»- 
« of the adiSoc is almost •« extroiiM Iff 


tect has wisely relied, for 
hisl^^ exclusively np6n beauty of form and harmony 
of pr(q>ortioii. in every part eicept these j and we caii' 
net but think it wouto have been more judicioos to 
make no exception. The eye of the spectator, after 
takins a compieikensive glance at the whole, is irre- 
' ilibly attracted upward by the dome, which, being 


uts, fitrtli 


surmounted by a lantani, pours down a flood ot Iwhtj 
with an effect that is equally noble and happy. The 
decmations or ornaments of this dome are in exceed' 


y noble and happy. 

' this dome are in ex 
ingly good taste ; its interior concave surface is divided 
into pannels, with elegant but simple mouldings, and 
the beading and scrolT-w^k at the foot «f the dome, 
where it ^riugt Irom the ceiling, are rich and graceAil. 
The whole ceDing is arche^ realing upon massive en- 
tablatures, supported on either side bf rowa a[ bited 
■«ls. Thei 

, liciously pItKed ilk point 
from each other, as not to diminisk^ in Ibt 
slight^! degree, the ^>paient mupiiiude vt.the ift>. 
tenor. It is lufficiantly and comKaiably warmed .by 
heated air conveyed tltrot^h perforation* i».lhe Soott 
froia furnaces in the'basaneU story-.. The hoBB»in 
lighted from both sides, as well as fipm ihe dome, 'by 
kitty windows of ground glass, and, in this req^act, lh« 
cooveiuencc of the congregatioa has been aa w<U mb- 
siflered and secured as m any other religions edifie* in 
the citv, 

At the imrthem extmiiity, ofipMite die altar and polt- 
pit, is an organ loft, coatainitig a superb inetrumwit of 
excellent tone, erected by Ab. Henry £ifean, of thia 
city. Ita extendi dimenaioBt an aa follows: M^t, 
twenty-one feet; width. Ihjneen feet; •and d^Mb, 
The design of the nnse, at will b« petceiTad 


Athenian. Ionic, correspond^ with the stvle of tba 
church, sud it is eonslruetcd of heautih)] JiigUy 
polished mahogeay. It contains twenty slops, mA 
one thousend and three pipes i has two kev-hoard% eoa 
for the great or fall o(gu, aod the other for the ehoir 
and swell ; end pedals for the double octatea. Ila eosi 
was three thousand doUars. The bass tones ai« vary 
heavy — periians too much so, in faet, for the size of dw 
edifice, and the upper ones are eXeeediitg, ewact and 
meHow. The flute aad clariooel stops, in partiealar, 
are perfect in the rich cleamera of their lone. Tks 
' ' OMara tohave a ^iUiil and nnid.hand for 
itn^tntlMM. ^---. 
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-. , s seleclion of 

■to^, indhaa putiilily for tbe^reat organ that he ex- 
hibited when we were pretent. The jjovier of the 
uuiryment U a lets desirable Bubject or display than 
iba avieetntsi. In general, the "open diapason," 
* sfi^iped diapason," " dulctana," " principal," and 
"flute^ stops ue quite sufficient fur tne ordinary pur- 
poses of church miuic, and the use of the other requires 
extreme good taste and judgment. Foi the transmis- 
skm of sound, the coostniccioa of this church appears 
lo be admirable ; the voice of the preacher, even in its 
lowest tones, is heard with peH'ect distinctness in ev&rf 
part ; but we an conetEained to add, that an bconveni- 
ence results from this very quality^ combined with an 
architectural peculiarity of tne butldiug. In order to 
gt-ia sufficient extent for the grand portico in front, the 
architect has made the great door to open at once into 
the body of the church, without any intervening lobby ; 
and as there ahvafs will be persons who, from neces- 
(ity or nagligeace, come to church long after the com- 
meoeraienE of the serricc, it follows that the cosgie- 


cation i* almoM eonstaiitlr dittnibad far nwurly u 
hour, by the noises unavoioridy nads m opening and 
ciotMg a doer of snch weigbl and nngnitBde ; an in- 
conrenienoe which can only be obvlaMd bf a small^ 
tight inner door, furnished with bwxe or pndding, to 
deaden the sound erented by its movemanta. 

We have spcAen of tbe first genenlefitet totbecre, 
as bein^ ebaate and el^ant ; but m confeaa, that alter 
■ tine It becomM somewhat nnpletMnt btm the pre- 
valence of whiUr J the walli, the pcwe, IM eeiling, and 
(he pillars are of that eold, trfiag htiB-^ bne it may 
be callad ; and it aeemed, to ns nt leaet, that MOMlhing 
las« glaring lor the eye to mt udob wvuld be a ftmt 
improvemaot ; ibr examine, if the p«ws were Hned 
with a delicate ehade ofbliH or green, or stained in 
imitation of maple or mabognny. We an avnn that 
the object has been to secure hannony trfafiaetwMtba 
Grecian cbaiactei c^the ticbitectore, but we eoold be 
content to sacrifice that propiietv for lb* relief to the 
eye that would be gained by a sbabtvarietv of cokwr. 
JVev Ydrit Jin ivfj. 


MUSICAL TEliEOIUFH. 


U. Sddn, a Fienehann, ia at pment in. the ■ 
polia, l«r the pnrpoao ef noAiUing to dm conn 
the detaila of. a plan wbich be luss piUpunwl iiot 
graphic eoHoiunicniiiOB by mfnos il inMical boi 
The plan bni feeeired. w Pari* -tke- npprobniNB 
a eounlitee of i the E*r«*ek Academy,, and ~ ~ 
tary and naval conuBiseiou, wbo bare 
vewaUr u^n it. m UMy •» piMw "- 
if wtahltihiBgaaoimMtniefliaa.MlnKe 
m^ viMt.UKlft Aft; nooaeb. nt:.aaki 
advantage is, that il may be einployed in caaes where 


ordinal^ menna- me nnajailable. Mom the ex- 
mimtsi mde by Ae eogfaissidn' «f naval cOeers, 
it wan nund ooljr to tifce tm ninutes to trans- 
mitf from one point to apc^H,' dstant nine thon- 
sand feet, ttuac orders takeff^inm tbe book of signals. 
The French hom or trumpet, wbicb can be beard at 
a distance of tbKe lagBen, -was t||i^inttninaenl used 


preseii)^ the dUTerept niDiknl aauds, but b 
the origin oTtbe new language. — EngUtk Faf 


Thot^h tke Mcred front ot tkr DnUi h«Tt tent 
j M Ucy A yet of the lein|rica,iBdttblM ofaloiw which 
wen aaclMed witbin them, there ire ttUl nway re^ii- 
gei Mnaiiiiii(. Oi ibeir lem^ei, which coauBted of 
two rowa <tf kAv ttamu placed ptipwidicBlwlf , that of 
StOBShcof* oSen the most aMonuhing niu. The 
___.■_•. veiKbt »f Ito BliNMif pbead on the top of 
i( pBua, dkdi cooTiadBf prooA «f attoo- 
fv^pttA ia Ihe mechanical Bita at a y*rf early 


pefiaS. 


The religion of the ancient -Briuafl inu me of te 
moat conndenUe parti of the mmt^toiox. ^Tfaoir 
priests. or minialcr* of religioD, calUd DjpQfifa, po wM i- 
rd undoubted aathority. The chief reeidenee of the 
Druids was in the island of Angleiea, ucienity ealled 
Mona. They wete held in theliighestnieein. They 
had the direction of eretv thing relating to religion, and 
the Briiish yonth Boeked to them to' neeiTeiaatnictioD. 

Theit gaimenta were nmaAaUT hnu; and when 
employed in reUtrion* ceremonies, tb«T always wore a 
v.-hite surplice. They generally carried a wand ia thab 
.und < ; and wore a land of ornament enchased in jjold 
abuut iheir necks, called the Dmid^t tgg. ThetriiMki 
were decorated with gold chains, and their hands and 
anns with haacAiM*. T bey wtaa their bah Aoft, MmI 
Iheir bwi4« laBgimd ttttefiig. 

Tbey eawi4Hid'lha wk as the emUetn, «r mther 
the pecniiar naidatee of the Bn]ireaH B#tng. Thtj 
ftriaaati thair dlea in waais or eoaeecT a ted grOTVs. 
and any oiM'Wbo«BMred these MCted reMaiet, earned 
withtnaa thain iawtawaf his abaohiic ^ejpeadauce 
on the Deitf.' T-heaegtOM wew«f dlfimni fbrmvi 


.„ , ixoa inCmor Draida, to ^T«|t 

aunageramn iawi^mgiDto ibiirwriieries. 

Chaptaaof 0i4«eie«ranibodt«T-«haDnt4s a^ 
the pK^ ia iMr nllgiaas e?icnBnlM: Ae «ltaV| 
w«re abnam wilh iU leavte, -MJ aneitdM irMHa 
htucket. Itari«*t,e^pociBUytheHialletoe,watftbcaigM 
to contain a dtrinc virtue, and to be thepectriiar efftof 
kearan. It waa, theteiMe, aooght for oa tkc sixth day 
«f the moon with gteai eaigemau and awcMty, bh 
when foond, wit h^led with Ike mosl npiuroas jOy. 
and by aaotemnaaitriBea. TbamweteiMMr andleni> 
ble Hpa^tiltans eoaMccied with the Druidieal b*Ua£ 
Id the dark and mysteriout lecasset of ibeir 
htaroan victims were fre^ently iaciiflei4 to 
the anger of the Dciiy. 


TXE jOIWCAN black KiS. 
il b found, in ei 


ibe Bottbem districts of America. In aiu and form be 
an*VMkea nearest to the Brown Bear ; but hi* eoloor 
is a imiferm ahining jet black, except on the mmle, 
whare it it ftwn-coloand ;' on the lips and sides of the 
mooih it ia almott gray. The hair, ezeept on the nnz> 
nte, it kutg and atraight, and is tots staggy than in 
jBott oihar species. The lordtaad baa a sEghl elara- 
tion, and the nuoi^ Is olongated, aad tomewhat kat- 
tened above. The yoong ones, however, are first of a 
daqp bright ash c<doar, which gindnallj cbaacas into* 
4e«p brown, and ends by becoming « aeep black. 

" The American Blau Bear lives a striiiary life in 
IbrMlB and uncuhivatai deaerta, and tobaitti on Iniita, 
and on the young ahoots of roots and vegetablea. Of 
honey he la ezceecBiigly fond, and at be is a moat ex- 
pert cUnber, be tealet the loRiett trees in tearch of tL 
Fiah, loo, ha deligMs in, and is often found ia qneti of 
it OB the boeden of lakes and on the aeaabot*. When 
these reionreea &l1, he will attack unall i|nadrapeds, 
and eran aaimaU of aooM magnitnde. At indeed, it 
utoal in ancheaaet, the love of flesh in him grows with 
-^ nserfit 

At the Air it of aome raloe, the Indiana nn asaidn- 
oiM ia Ihe ekaae of the creature which produces it. 
AboiU the end of December, from the abunda»re of 
fruits' they find m Louisiana and the neighbonring 
comtries, the bears become so fat and laiy that thcj 
can scarcely ran. At ihU time tbcr are hnnted by the 
American bidiani. The nature oi the chaae it gene- 
rally this : the Bear chiefly adopts for U* retreat Iha 


hollow trunk of an old cvpreii ire^ which be cKtnbs, 
and dwn descendi into iKe cavity from atx ~" 

hunter, whote business it is to walch him it 


above. The 


treat, clin^M a netghboiiring tree, and teats himtelf 
0[ma«t(e to the bole. In one hand he bold* bis gun, 
and in d^ odter a torch, which he daits into the cavity. 
Frantic with rage and tenor, the Bear makes a spring 
from his atatiod ; txii tfae hunter seizes the inttant of 
hit ropearance. and shoots htm. 

" Tne pursuit of these animals is a Qi»llcr of the fioil 
ftDportince to tome of the lodisn tribes, and is never 
undertaken without much ceremoqyt.a principal war- 
rior nves agenerel invitatioa to all the hunters. This 
is followed hj a strict fast of eight days in which thejr 
totally abstain from food ; but duriqg which Ihc day a 
passed in omiinual soiuf- Thin is done to invohf the 
spiriti of the woods to oiteci the hunters to ibe places 
wheiv there aie abundance of Bears. Tbey even cut 
the fltih in divers parts of their bodies, to render the 
i pii i ttiiHJt e propitioui. They alto address themielves 
to the manes (tf the beasts slain in the preceding chases, 
iii< iieiliiii ibase to direct them in their dreams to an 
abundance o( game. The chief of the hunt now gives 
a ,fNa« .flmati'al-whieh mo ime dan anMarwiikout 
fitattethiac. Jit Ihia eataminmaBl, eoQtrarr t» riMir 
naaad eiailmn, theyeM vith gnal'ModemtiBa. The 
iiaitir if •'-' feaattoMhet nothing; bat ii auBiayed 
in rclaiing to the nUesta ancient tales effonu in ncaaer 
chniMt tad fraahnivaeaiioMtaihnnnnesef the dc 
eeiBodBaars eonelnde ibewbab. 

"Tkentbey wMj forth, eqa ip ped m if fa war, ^1, 
.intairi bkak) si ifaay poeaad en 4Mrw«y he ■ 





the Foiiad.^j.ita HMj« Jgfc»>| , » iriwA Jl- 
Mr napeet he Som vMv aim trvj <"hv mOM. 
n> (MlMT«r UthBv i^iM aliwft« •• isMniM 
«nMtt,bctw«M«Ut]M'iat«metataiMM <f «li^ 
iJbt <nr mti * Ukdt tfomt tbt iHMr tagt, -knrcrar, 
tJiiB VtiM Am «hteh pndomiiMtet. llk-fl*(T*hi mqc 
JmA* «riobd, % intMnntaTC of gfarlA Jain, 4M7 


pcftapa die imrt ftnifl9a% f|f ill bcwt )BflugiuUMb 
ud Imcinr. He wreng/u twice ilt> pilk of tW ti)»^ 
MBi, u «liieh, liDw«TfT, )m Wo mdn cmmJili^ia 
is Ml fHiAOj eltraied focehe^ nful mmnr, flatlmd, 
elensmtcf mmne. Hi* q^oiiu t"' "- ' — 


■ad^ttww. Th«h9iuceitotnMns^liHge;tlw)inudi 
or the ftn foot exceeding nine incnM, niu the leaglh 
ef ae hind foot excliuiTe of the nJou, hetDgjeleTen 
mcheewul thne tpamn,uid iu bcmdth Mren incbei. 
The tikQ* Mmetunei mmive note Ibu *ix iiiche*- 


w ibrawH hatn 'wW Amed wift aMr. TI)c b 
Mtf ,fa, in gmml, lo^, «fer, «JB ;*Mm enl 

^ '^TAe-TMlqrn 


nw$il hm«a|s «r tUi «ain>4- inMn,«udrt 
^l«W«Bdtnnriri MpMBofoovgliaiMaBdn- 
'iiMd'he nifM w «M»eh aM MMrdt, j* 1^ lion ia flf 
thC'Mndf %BiMiflr Aftjtea. Bm ibe htaoB cannot 
wfthMMd U* attii^ Snehii tw iniHeriv XniV^ 
«itho wOlArBf (topMdsraia carpaMOftheaiunua 
Wa ea nT Muaat mot, whewfca din «F(l'fiirinreeep- 
tiom. The Indkna ranid huB imt Ae vtnMWt lemr. 
Ui ««naM «raMitr of l^MoAv* ^io 1^ vx*« ^■B- 
twmi: Ibr he e«n endore w ff f d wonnds vhiek 
^w M dW' iM lmi aB eai il y ■artal jo e«h(r tteaat*, -and, 
-ia *m atnte, «>p t^pittr-pwi—Ma i^awf " 


The Urdi known br the ouoe of hawb or falcona, 
nied fonnerly to aflbrd a iiimilar aort of amuaeocnt to 
perMQi who had time and ricltea at their diipooL 
This sport was called falcmrf or hawking. The bird* 
■were so trained, lliat they would rert ujwn their mas- 
ter's hand, (ill, at a giten sigoal, they would fly away 
inpvrsuii of some poor little oird, who might be hover- 
ing near. 

There' areseveralspeciesefbawk*. The eooiwe of 
ffaete creaturei in general waa such, that no hird, not 
rerv miieh abore theit own size, could tenifjr them ; 
their swUtneis was so ^rcat, that acaxee any hud could 
eicape them; and then dooili^ so remadnble, that 
they would obey not onlf the comnunda, but the signs 
of Uieir muster. 

The fatcon'j most faTounlesport is the pursuit of the 
heron, the kite, or the woodlark. These birds By direcl- 
It upwards, while their nuriuer tries to rise above 
then. Tkos both diminish from the riew by degrees, 
till they ■■« qniu loM ia the elouds. But they arc aooo 


seen deecendinjL atrvuKliiW iwellMr, aqd Miag «r«r 
effort on both sides. The nneqaal cenilwi m mm itt h 
end. and the falcon is TictotHMu. 

For many yean, »> porsOB of fwdc 
without the hawk upon his hand, as a sign »f i 
Tn travelling, in visiting, and in aflaira of bwii_., _ 
hawk still remained perched tyion the hand. Liidiii 
used also to have their hawks, aad join in the agMwa 
menu which they aflbrded. 

Tha invemian of gunpowder destroyed this tpert, 
which was often cnieL Wbe> pecpls cooU bring down 
the fowls of the air with a bnUet, they did not need the 
asiistaoce of the falcon or hawk. Falconry is uoW 
wholly out of fiubion, hut iha hawks still punne their 
sport, unaided by the cunnrng ef man. I have aosM- 
times teen them wheeling round and round overa brood 
of ohickena, an^ anddealy clutch at one, and cairy it 
(^ the old h«i in vain crjiogMt, and (Itehoye duowp 
ing itQiw) to scare U fio^ its plviulei. 


^u 


_^.^.. 


no 


THB FAlllLT MAGAZINB 


tax LANCR7AQS OT SIGNS. 

In ths inminer of 1818, a Chinese yoong man passed 
diTOogh Hartf<nrd, Connecticut He was so ignorant 
of the English laJBguage, tliat he ccHild not enress in 
It his most common wants. As the Principdr of the 
deaf and dumh asylum in that place, I inTited. the 
stianger to spend an evening within its walls, and in- 
tioduced him to Mr. Laurent Clerc, the cclehraied deaf 
and dumb pupil of the Abbe Sicard, and at that time an 
assistant teacner in the asylum. The object of this in- 
troduction was, to ascertam to what extent Mr. Cleic, 
who was entirely ignoiant of the Chinese language, 
could conduct an intelligent conyersation with the 
forefinger, by signs and gestures merely. The result of 
thi'. enpeciment surprised all who were present* Mr. 
Clerc teamed from the Chinese many interesting htfto 
respecting the place of his nativity, his parents and 
their fiumly, his former pursuits in his own country, 
his residence in the United States, and his notions eon- 
ceming God and a future state. By the aid of appro- 
priate signs, also, Mr. Clerc ascertained the meaning 
of about twenw Chinese words. When the cioaver- 
sation began, tne stranger appeared bewildered with 
amazement at the novel kind of language whisk was 
addressed ^ him. Soon, however, he became deeply 
interested in the very expressive and significant man- 
ner which Mr. Clerc used to make himself understood y 
and. before one hour had expired, a voy quick and 
lively ^terchange of thought took place between these 
so lately entire strangers to each other. The Chinese 


anti^pated^ ftom 'the singular cireumstance so dfteh 
observed by the teachers of the deaf and dumb among 
their pupils, that inutes who meet for the first time are 
able to understand each other folly on manv common 
topics ; the Author of niatttre having laid the foundation 
in the very constttuHon of our species, and in the struc- 
ture and processes of the visiUe creation, for a univer- 
sal expiession of the saaM ideas, on a vast variety of 
subjects, by similar aigos. ^ * 

Not long after this mtervieiy, Thomas Hsfmo visit- 
ed ihe asylum for the deaf and dumb in Hartford. At 
my request, he attempted bj the natural language of 
signs, such as his own feelings and conceptions at the 
time dictated, to give to a circle of pupils around him 
a sketch of nis history. In doinc this he occupied a 
half an hour or more, and secured the fixed attention 
and interest of the ppils. It was surprising to see the 
ingenuity and readmess with Which he employed this 
language of signs and gestures, and, not less so, to as;- 
certain, as I did afterwards, that a very considerable 

Sirt of what he said, certainly more Aan half of it, vros 
Uy understood by those to Whom it was addressed. — 
Mr. GaUaudety in the Lil. and 'Theol Retries. 

THE THIBET BEAR. 

^' The epithet prefixed to the name of this animal 
suAaiantly indicates the countiy to which the creature 
belongs. The species, however, unless Cuvier and 
others are in error, is also to be found in Sumatra. It is 


of iu head. It has a compact body and heavy 
limbs, and its claws are little more than half as long as 
those of the other Ii^ian bears. The ears are ver\- 
large. The muzzle is moderatalv thicL and somewhat 
lengthened ; the upper part blariL with a slightly red- 
dish tint on the sides,1ha edges of the lips flesh-colour- 
ed, and the hair smdbth. Krom the back part of the 
head, however, the hair Becomes shaggy. A unifonn 
let black is its iiivariable colour^ except on the lower 
lijp, which is white ; and so also is a patch on the front 
or die neck, s£aped Ske the iettar Y, the oblique lines 
of which pass in mnt of the ihonlders, while the lower 
line occupies the middle of the chest." 


.. ,--. ~. , ..*,.. , -"^^^f -particolarlydistinguished from the Malay and the large 

himself began to catch the spirit of his new de«f and gped bears by the thickness of its neck, and the flat- 
dumb acquaintance, and to employ the language df the '^^ -../._. .-i 
countenance and gestures wiih consideiable eieet to 
make himself understood. 

About a year afterwards, the Principal of the asvtom 
visited Cornwall, Connecticut, where upwards of 
twenty heathen youti^ wwe m that time receiving ed- 
ucation under the pattonagt of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. With the consent 
of the Principal of that institution. I gathered round me 
one evening several of these interesting strangers, from 
the islands of the South Sea^ and from difiejent tribes 
of the North American Indians. The object of the in- 
terview was. to ascertain tfoW far a conversation could 
be conducted with tnem, merely by signs and gestures. 
The result was similar to thit in the case of Mr. Clerc's 
intercourse with the Chinese, duestions were proposed 
to them on a variety of topics relating to their own in- 
dividual history and that of their respective countries, 
and to their early religious knowledge. 

For example, Thomas Hoppoo, a native of Owhyliee^ 
was asked ir his parents were hvinf ; how manjc. bro- 
thers and sisters he had ; when he left his native shores ; 
whether his countryjnen worshipped idols and sacrificed 
human victims ; how the women were treated by the 
mea ; what was the climate of his country : what its 
productions ; with many inquiries of a similar nature, 
all of which he eompreliended, and to many of which 
he replied by signs. The meaning, too, of a number 
of Owhyhean words was ascertained, by signs merely, 
and found to correspond with the import which had 
been for some tune ^paring in the school ; and, in- 
deed, in a variety of instances^ the most correct mean- 
ing of such words was established, by the medium of 
signs, in a more satisfhcfory way than had been previ- 
ouily attempted. Throughout this conversation, th^ 
heathen youths appeared to take a deep interest, and to 
have a peculiar aptitude in ' comprehending die signs 
which "Were proposed to them, and in inventing such as 
were necessary for a reply. 

■ On the teatimony of several of the SoOth Sea island- 
Ms, it a)|^;>eared that not a few .of xh!e signs empl6yed 
in the instruction of the deaf And dumb, are precisely 
the same which their countrymen use to supply the de- 
ficiency of, or to give emphasis to their own compara- 
tively barren language ;— a fact which had indeed oeen 


THE LARGE-LIPPED OR PETRS BEAR. 

^'Jhis' animal, which was fir|t brought from India 
^ about forty years ago. was at' first misnamed the Five- 
C fingered, or Ursine Sloth. It has, however, nothing in 
common with the family of the lloths,but is a genuine 
bear. This curious quadruped is said to have been 
brought from the interior part of Ben^l, where it bur- 
rows in the ground. It is covered with black, shaggy 
hair, which on the back is twelve inches long, where 
it divides and forms a kind of bunch. The hair on its 
head is short, and the snout is of a yellowish white. 
The tail is so short as to be scarcelv visible* Its lins 
ar6 thin and very long, and furnished with muscles, oy 
which it can protrude them in a most singular maAuer. 
Its legs and feet resemble those of the common bear, 
and on each foot it has five long, crooked, white claws, 
which It uses either together or separately, like fingen^ 
to 'break its food, and convey it to the mouth. It has no 
cutting teeth, but two very strong canine teelh, and six 
grinders in each law. 

*' It is a gentle but sluggish animaL and feeds oa 
bread, fhiit, nuts, honey, or fat, but refuses roots, and 
the lean and muscular parts of flesh. In general its 
motions are slow knd languid ; but when disturbed or 
irritated, it appears rather lively, and utteri a idhd of 
short, abrupt roar." 

'RIcittAiKD LANDER. ''* ' 

The death of Richard Lander, the discoverer of the 
great geographical problem of the course of tha Niger, 


VBSt FAfiULY MAa^ZlNB. 


in 


k$M> a4dtd anoUMr to tha auaieiQm Tiotinw ^ho have 
perished in the attempt ts explore the interior of Africa* 
Accounte brought by th« last Snglbh packet state that 
he was murdered bv the natives seTeral hundred miles 
up the rivei^ whitner he had gone on a commercial 
expedition. 

The history of African Discovery is a history of 
unexampled mortality. Since the first feeble attempts 
of the Portuguese and Enclish trading Companies to 
penetrate into the interior, down throu^ the numerous 
expeditions fitted out by the African Association, and 
the British Govemiaent, how few—- two or three at the 
most — of the travellers have survived the journey. 
NoC one has survived a second attempt. — Caille and 
John Lander are still living, though it would not be 
istng tf they should follow the example of their 

^^ecessOTs^ ana renew their eflTorts — to share a simi- 

r fiite. With this fatal prospect before them, there 
have never been wanting persons readv to embark in 
the same undertakinj^. A more remarxable evidence 
cannot be found in history of the unconquerable spirit 
of enterprise, than die ea^^emess with which the places 
of the dead are filled up immediately by zealous com^ 
petitors, at the risk of m ar tyrdom in the cause of 
knowledge. 

Our own cotmtryman, Ledyard, was the first adven- 
turer on (his f^eld, sent out after the establishment of 
die British ^ African Association." He arrived at Cairo 
m August, ITTB, aiid died there shortly afterwards. 

The next was a Mr. Lucas, who penetrated but a 
Kttle distance, and returned to Tripoli, abandoning the 
expedition. 

The third was Major Houghton, the Brhish Consul 
at Morocco, who undertook to reach the Niger by the 
route of tbip Ghtmbia. After being robbed by the Moors 
in the Ghreat Desert, he was abandoned, and perished 
of hunger and fati^e, in 1791. 

The celebrated Munj^o Park followed. The stoiy 
of his first voyage, which he commenced in 1795, is 
well known. He returned safe to- England after an 
absence of three vears. His second and fatal voyage 
comm.enced in 1S05. The large expedition which He 
carried with him melted away before the pestilential 
influence of African climate Cflhirty-eight Europeans 
who started with him, five only were left all sick, and 
one deranged, when he embarkod en board of his canoe, 
in Nov. 1805, on his voyage down the Ni(|[er; after 
whieh hf» was no mow heard of with oertainty UBfii 
the voyage of Ckpperton and Denham ascertained the 
particttlvs of his murder. 

The Association had in the mean time despatched 
other tra'uefleim iaio Afriea t^Horaemnn. who perished 
in 1810, by disease^ at a town on the fijg^j and Mr. 
Nichols, wHb proposed to start from the €iult of Benin, 
and died there of fever. A German named Roentgen 
was despatched in IQG^ under tha same auspices. 
He reached Mogadora, but was robbed and muraered 
a few inH«§ ffona the uace where he set out. 

The narratives of Riley and Adams, both Ameri- 
cans, are next in order. They both survived slavery 
in Africa. 

The ea pe iitk ms sent out by ilie British Ooveniment 
were not more fortunate than those of the Association. 
A grand enterprise, fitted out in 1816. was divided 
into two parties, one to descend the Niger, and one 
to ascend the Congo,— the last oommanded by Cap- 
tain Tuckey, and the former by Major Peddle, with 
numerous attendants. Most of the olBcers of the 
Congo expedition perished. The captain, the xoolo- 
ffist, the botanist, the geologist, who acoompmied it, 
fell successively. The other party froed no better. 
Maior Peddle died earlr $ his succeitoor in command, 
Col.- Campbell, soon followed ; the third in command, 
Lieut Stockoe, survived them only a few days. The 
miserable remains of tha party returned in the fidl of 
theyeaa J017. 

The next eiifftrprisa was eondacted by Messrs. 


Ritchie and Lyoa. The foimer died at Fezzaa, and 
the latter returned safe. Major Laing and Captaia 
Gray had a little while before made short expeditions 
into the interior, and returned without loss oTlife. 

The important eneditions of Denham and Clapper- 
ton, . accompanied by Dr. Oudn^ and lir. Toole, 
were next in point or time. Thp journal of their first 
voyage is fitmiliar to most readers. Mr. Toole and 
Dr. Ondney died cm that ioumey. Clajpperton's second 
voyage was accompanied by Dr. Momson and Captain 
Pearee. Their servant, Richard Lander, was the only 
survivor | the odien died successively from the effsets 
of ths dmiate. 

Major Laing, the next victim, was a s s assinat ed in 
the Desert 

The French tsaiBeller Caille was the immediate pre- 
decessor of the Landers on their first and successlul 
jotttney. He retomed in 18SI8. Their jfirst joomey 
was terminated in 1881: The seeond has added the 
name of Richard Lander to this kmg list of mor* 
tality. On looking over and.maridnff with how few 
exceptions the attempts of all travellers have been 
fatal to them, one can but wonder at the pertiaacious 
spirit with which the attempts are repeated^— HolT. 
AMerieatu, * 
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Pmt^wutf>-pan, who is much admired as a kistohatfi 
ooinp06«d a book of instructions for h^ own sex, in 
whioh she treats of their ptojjkr station in society, tb« 
depoitment they should elhibit, and the diltles thiqr 
ought to perform. Bhe tettcfa«s them that they '' hold 
the lowest rank among nlankilid, and that employments 
the least honourable ougfht to he. and in fiict are thedr 
lot." Bhe inculcates entire submission to their hus^ 
bands, and tells them m very plain terms that they 
ought to become abject slaves m order to be good wives^ 
We cannot expect that these doctrines, incalcated aa 
they are by a lady, who ought to advocate the cause 
of ner sex, and by one held in so high repute as is 
FanrhiDtM^pan, will be overlooked by the '^ lords of 
creation p especially as they accord so perfectly with 
their domineering disposition in China. 

Confucius, the prince of letters, divorced hu, unfe 
wUhoui €t88ignxng any cai$se far doing it ; and his 
followers have invariably adopted similar arbitrary 
measures in their t^ieatment of the weaker sex. The 
price which is paid to the parents of Ae bride con- 
stitutes her at once a saleable commodity, and causea 
her to be regarded as differing little nrom a mere 
slave. In the choice of a partner for life, she acts 
only a passive part. She is* carried to the house of 
the bridegroom, and there disposed of for life by her 
parents. . 

. The birth of a tauAs it «««itlar aCgtkf in China. 
Tha fiither and mother who had ardentW hoped, in 
the unbooi habf, io emtMBace a son, feel disippointed 
at the sight of a wretched daughter. Many voaes and 
nflerings an made befoae their idob in ordev ^ |f^ 
pitiate their iavouc. and secure die birth of a son. The- 
mercy of the eompuMifMiate Kwa»^in. especially, is 
implored to obtain this preoioiis fl^; out after they, 
have spent lai^ sums of monev in this mous w<lic, 
the inexoiahle goddess ^Is the house with mourning, 
at the birth of a dauphter. .^ Anciently,?' says Pan- 
hwuyi^, " the female hifant was thrown upon some 
old tags by the side of ka mother's becL and for three 
days was scarcely spoken or thought of. At the end 
of that time.it aras earned to the temple bv the lather, 
accompanied 1^ the attendants with bricks and tiles 
in theu hands.^' '' The bricks and tiles," says Pan* 
hwuy-pan, in her comment on these Oscts, '^ signify the 
contempt and sufifering which are to be bier companion 
and her portion. Bricks are of no use except to foim 
enchMures, and to he trodden under JoU; and tha 
tiles are useless «Kfi|pt when they we eafOfd <«.Ma 


t^ THE WKtBLi 

^^Wwf sric wit wPO i Bl| ■*}*• J"*" 

Mm rfMv (« tike croioid. 
Mm i««totliid Witts wr^lMt, 
0fte ilna with a M. 

Sbe » Moaji^ cMmt of #?& or «ood." 

TMiteiBSMK&onbexi^aJMlthiit: << if idie dow ill, 
4lv>i» Dfll a wooHiii'; anA if she daas ^nril, Ae i« ndi 
i aiiMiiil J a ^virit siA*mBk« ii kcr dotfr uid her 
Mglwil M««^» Ai th» prtieal day, a» iweU aa a#- 
emOy, Kleayda iafiurt la oiMi aa object of diagvit 
to its parents, and of contempt to all the uuBaatea of 
ibeteilr- AaskargioiravivhvtetareBaeonMed 
and damped that tli^y can never exceed tka sate eC 
iateay^ aad icBrier it imtiasftibla te luer crar to fWlk 
Idtii aaaa and saMf . Amall feat, tfalat iNidffe of boa- 
da^ iFhiak deprita^ thaw of the paarav of k>caBMtisBy 
aanfiaai diOM ta the in«» apanmeats^ axecnt whaa 
pafifrtT foitet them la mn their lirelihabd abaoad 
h^ laboitf, irhich thaf render aaeaedaigly diifeuk aad 
paialuk 

Fn^lw nf thr y^har aksi seldom leave the houaa, 
aiMpt in sadaftciMaai. ThairliTaa arebataahoaoiw^ 
able captiTitf . They have few or no real enlapaaaCa; 
are ignorant of almost every thing— rery few of them 
being able to read ; and live and die little more than 
meie ciphers in hnaaMtat' abticty. Fitfe and emaciated, 
these spend the greater pait of thair lives in «n- 
bellishing their persons ; while females of the pooier 
classes, whose feet are necessarily permitted to grow 
to the size which the God of nature designed, perform 
dl the drudgery of husbandry and other laads of work. 
These last are ia. general very industrious, and wove 
to be helpmates to their husbeands. Being remarkable 
for their eood' and sound uadcntandings, they manage 
thek families with a great deal of care and pradeaee : 
and so far as industry and economy are eoocemed, 
they are exemplary mothers. Notwithstanding the 
degiadation in which thay are held, they are gaaeraUy 
lar sni?erior in iaiellect to the common cast of Astatic 
women. They are verr ingenious in their needle- 
wcHfc, and the like; and to be a good mother, in the 
estimation of diis class of the Chinese, a wooaan must 
be a weaver. Biit it is to be regretted that they have 
very little regard for the cleaminess of either their 
persons or houses. Their children crawl in the dirt, 
andthe few articles of furniture in their dwelliai^ are 
coveted with filtlu 

Infanticide of females u not unmown aasDag? the 
Chinese. They ara far from regarding this crime with 
the hcttTor it deserves. *^ U is only a fenaleif is the 
aaswer geaenUy given when raprored for it. 


' iaiyMiTiiMC 

a a ae nAl e d dtf <Mi iW W tfi <feglM<<fejy^<^ 
hefsupeviot^dVUI^itt'a^iitt^^. fte bride|Mm lir d 
h^uty^maiTtierdfN^Wtw^ Hewas elagaatly drt»at<t 
for me o ccMAi oii j ill a bhie Jadcet and white trotoenb 
He swore that the k^eft KiAgataia alone Was fkM 
share the hammock of a Yankee sailor; and ftfif tiWt 
if the mastdrs coitt0M«0d that hrwas noddlfct in-hia 
business, wMing. tiMfy cioiidd not dMy that hir%U^ 
ax letfs^ ia a! ^moef^-^PkOiA InttL 
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John Hancock i«nw Ifprnat aamcy,near BostQiv9> 
StassacKusetts. in 1737: He oraduated at Canlkidgf 
college in Hii, afW which he became a mmb^ 
under the patronage of bis wkcle, who adoptM Mii% 
and leit hun heir to his princely fbr^iaa^ A pw 
crisis was now u^oachin^ in the ai&jcs of the eokh 
nies, and I^. mncock Wame a politiciaiL .Be was 
first elected a selectman of the town of BostooL at uat 
time a dunity second to none in the gift ot a fraa 
people. He was next sent to the general aas^piUy at 
the commonwealitL, where by his tyrbane and gtatla^ 
manly behaviour he acquired aa extensive popdaritfl 
In 1774. he delivered an oration on the massacre of 
1770, which, from the boTd and daring manner in which 
he spoke, considerably raised his rejmtation. Boon 
after this, he was president of the provineial confess ; 
and, the next year, was made pn«ident of the conti- 
nental congress at Philadelphia. He presided over 
that body with impartiality and dignity, and was the 
first signer of the Ueclaration of Independence. When 
Mr. Hancock retired flrbm the continental eongrasi^ ha 
did ikot leaye public life : for he was a member of the 
convention that formed the constitution of Maasachur 
setts, under which he was elected governor, fnaa 17S0 
to 1793. with the exception, of one vear, whea he 
declined a re-election. The person or Bdr. Hancock 
was fine, his manners elegant, and his hofpitali^ 
unbounded. He died of the gout, which was neeedi- 
tary in his &mily, the 8th of Oatober, 1793, in the 5dtk 
year of his age. 
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80MMSR IfiVVNOW AT A StaMT BfHmiOtf ftMi 
THB CI1^.--^Aiaaao Lams. 

And BOW the city smoke bfldtis to rise, 
Aai fpiaaa Havolaaiet ^ the- nibiT est i 

From sdiooldiaHsdl thetanftotaiAin Wm 
To dnvB the settle fiass die «plsod lea. 

With aeotie pace we crossed the polished beaAi 

And the son s^ as we our mansion roach. 


« At Ofthahe, 8oeieiy Ial«nd%; Oapt Cbfarie#fl|>oon- 
STi of wMa ship Erie, af Nawpmt, A> Mis* Singatara 

O Haat hv** 

Wo'^cMp the above flotiee #««il cttieof oltr BhMeni 
papers* Happily we halve mi«it«d^ fHtta our attentive 
wis a sp aad^ais, (lba> is xtitt fthraae,) a« 0taheite, an 
iaierestinir aeeomn of the eatamottiaL 

The bnda, Miss tLhigataM OraMMh, (says mr eortes' 
ppideml is the daaghter of i^em^HjrgwtmkkiMfnfry 
otm 4i£ the chiaft of the islaAd. and is^ connected With 
most of the noble tofiliea et the kinHom. She is 
aiboai sixteen years of age, Of a bright mukogany edoar. 
wiA her cfaackaeallooedm the most lovely aftantter, ana 
hat ears slfc in % style pecaliarfy ihacmatitog. Her 
eyas ate large, and ef a greenish colour. Her lovely 
fonUf which was alaMst six feet six inches tall, Was 
gcaceftdlf enveloped in an old blanket, and dnrink the 
per fowwanc e of Ae nsatriaBonial rites, the fair bride 
seaod belbae her happf lover modestly engaged in 
OMatieating aogar cane. The yoang lady is said to 
ba h%hlf aaoompHsMl ; and ddiglrted the ^MBlpa&y 


the sbcisl Joya sf saaiiackr eife^ 
The phamsin awik sieng the vsivsidef 
What ame thai iseks the weary heatsron'kaaih- 

Aad fittle fishee from the BtWsr tide, 
Elate with Joy, ksp in sUceeesfve apnnge, 
And spiead tte waVdofs fti diverging imgs. 


WA _ « 

YVitlr loud roapoMea to hie dietant loY»| 

And while the str for inaects he explore^ 
In frequent swoop dese e ad iiig from aMvei' 

Startles wrai a^Sstm^r eoand meM>le wight 

Who wandna looaly m the iflent eight 

Around our heads the hat, fan leathera wn^ga 
In airy circles wheels his sudden ffight; 

Thewhppoorwtll in distant forests sings 
Bsr kmd aneaiied eonat sad o'er the eight 


The 



forth 


OWl| 


sad mabiiohollr waiL 


Tile ihSl sweet hour off gentle evening flie% 
Oa -downy pnkmsi to eternal rest; 

Akmg the sals the hahnyltsiwt itae, 
Panning the lanaukl boughs: while ia the 

The last %aai stn&s of dfflii^ die jiway. . . 

And aitiht ahd kileace cloee the emIWMr day. 


SECTION XV. 


HISTORY. 


EGYPT. 


In the dara of discovery and research^ ^gyp^ ond 
iU Aniiquiites have received no small share or atten- 
tion from travellers, and from those who, in the spirit 
of quiet and earnest investigation at home, are still 
throwing light on what has hitherto heen obscure. 
Though it would be idle to deny the learning of the 
E^ptians, it has been very much like a sealed book, 
with re^rd to whose contents conjecture has been 
thoiighttully employed. Judging, however, of the 
mighty undertakings of that extraordinary people, from 
what we now see of their relics, but left m the dark as 
to the mode in which they executed their operations 
on so grand a scale, we may fairly conclude, that cer- 
tain inventions ana improvements in arts and manu- 
factures, which we call modem, were practised by 
them; and that on the other hand, many valuable 
attainments familiar to the Egyptians, have become, 
by lapse of years, wholly forgotten, and are therefore 
coBcwed mm us. 

ANCIENT THEBES AND ITS TEMPLES. 

The city of Thebes was. perhaps, the most aston- 
ishing work ever performea by the hand of man. Its 
ruins afford the most positive proof of the ancient civil- 
ization of Egypt. The origin of this famous place is 
lost in the obscurity of time, it being coeval with the 
nation which first took possession of the country. Its 
extent was vast ; thougn its hundred gates, immortal- 
ized by Homer, and ol\en interpreted as the sates of 
the city, may possibly have been the gates of the tem- 
ples, or of the palaces of its princes. D'Anville and 
Denon state its circumference to have been thirty-six 
miles ; its diameter not less than ten and a half. The 
number of inhabitants was in proportion to these di- 
mensions. Diodorus says, that the houses were four 
and five stories high. Although Thebes had matly 
fallen from its former splendour at the time <^Cam- 
byses the Persian, it was the fury of this merciless 
conqueror that gave the last blow to ils erandeur, about 
250 years before the Christian era. He piliaced its 
temples, and carried away the ornaments of gold, sil- 
ver, and ivory. Before this period, no city in Uie world 
eould be compared with it in size, beauty, and wealth ; 
and according to the exfnression of Diodorus, The sun 
had never seen to magnificent a city. 

The temple of Kamac, the most considerable monu- 
ment of ancient Thebes, was not less than a mile and 
a half in circumference. It is not intended here to 
furnish an account of this extraordinary building, from 
the still mighty rains of which we may gather evi- 
dence of what It once was ; but we may observe, as 
the most string circumstance connected with the 
place, that j^rtion of the structure is considered to 
be more than four thousand years old, or 2372 years 
before the coming of Christ. 

Speaking of thu maniificent edifice, and of the enor- 
mous sphinxes and otner figures, into an avenue of 
which he had entered, Belzoni says in his enthusiastic 
style : — " I was lost in a mass of colossal objects, every 
one o£ which was more than sufficient of itselr to at- 
tract my whole attention. I seemed alone, in the 
midst pt all that was most sacred in the world: a for- 
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est of enormous column s, adorned all round with beau- 
tiful figures and various ornaments from top to bottom; 
the graceful shape of the lotus which forms their capi- 
tals, and is so well proportioned to the columns *, tne 
gates, the walls, the pedestals, the architraves, also 
adorned in every part with symbolical figures in low 
relief, representuig battles, processions, triumphs, 
feasts, and sacrifices, all^relating to the ancient history 
of the country ; the sanctuary wholly formed of fine 
red granite ; tne high portals, seen at a distance from 
the openings of this vast labyrinth of edifices ; the vari- 
ous groups or ruins of the other temples within sight : 
these altogether had such an effect upon my soul, as to 
separate me in imagination from the rest of mortals, 
exalt me on high above all, and cause me to for^t en- 
tirely the trifles and follies of life. I was happy for a 
whole day, which escaped like a flash of lightning." 

" It is absolutely impossible," again exclaims the 
same indefatigable traveller, in describing his visit to 
another temple, (Luxor,) ^'.to imagine the sceiie dis- 
played without seeinff it The most sublime ideas that 
can be formed from the most magnificent specimens of 
our present architecture^ would give a very incorrect 
picture of these ruins, lit appeared to me like entering 
a city of Fiants, who after a ]on|^ conflict were all 
destroyed, leaving ruins of their various temples as the 
only proof of their former existence." 

So far Belzoni : and in this he is borne out by the 
learned FrenchmaiL Champollioiij who speaks of 
Thebes in terms or equal admiration :—^ All that I 
had seen, all that I had learned on the left bank, ap- 
peared miserable in comparison with the gigantic con- 
ceptions, by which . I was surrounded at Kamac. I 
shall take care not to attempt to describe anv thing ; 
for either my description would not express tne thou- 
sandth part of what ought to be said, or if I drew a 
faint sketch, I should he taken for an enthusiast, or 
perhaps for a madman. It will suffiee to add, that no 
people, either ancient or modem, ever conceived the art 
of architecture on so sublime and so grand a scjiie, as 
the ancient Egyptians. Their conceptions were those 
of men a hundred feet high." 

After Kamac and Luxor, the next grand building 
at Thebes was Memnonium ; that is the tomb or palace 
of one of the Pharaohs, whom the Ghreeks supposed 
to be the same as Memnon. In the middle of the 
first court was to be seen the largest figure ever raised 
by the Egyptians — ^the statue of the monarch, seventy- 
five feet nigh. Behind it, there was an entrance 
which led into a second court, surrounded by porticoes 
supported by fifty other colossuses ; and at the end of 
several porticoes and different apartments was the cele- 
brated hbrary, at the entrance of which was an inscrip- 
tion, signifying. " The medicine oi the mind." 

Belzoni, in nis travels, gives a most interesting ac- 
count of his discovering and opening the great tomb of 
Psammuthns at Theb^. He made on the spot draw- 
ings of all the figures, hieroglyphics, and ornaments in 
the sepulchre, and took impressions in wax-— a most 
laborious task, which occupied him more than a twelve- 
month. The personal vigour of this enterprising tra- 
veller, guided by uncommon intelligence and energy, 
enabled him to accomplish objects which had before 
never been thought of, or had been attempted in 
vain. On his arrival m England, he constracted, 
and exhibited, a poilect fa^imue of the tomb, 
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which some of our readers will, doubtless; recollect 
having seen. 

THE ALABASTER SARCOPHAGUS. 

It was in the tomb of Psammuihis, in the centre of 
the saloon, that Belzoni found the beautiful Alabaster 
Sarcophagus. This magnificent jemnant of ancient 
days, which, most probably, once coiUaiced a royal 
mummy, has not ii3 cqu:u in ihe world. It is of the 
finest Oriental alabaster, nine feet five inches long, and 
three feet seven inches wide ; and, though of consid- 
erable thickness, is highly transparent: this may be 
p^roved on placing a light within. It is minutely and 
richly sculptured, inside and outside, v«'ith several 
hundred figures, of about two inches high, and at the 
bottom, within, is a graceful form, carved in outline, 
of the human shape and size, supposed to represent 
one of the numerous deities worshipped by the nations 
of early Egypt. This rich treasure is in the posses- 
sion 01 Sir John Soane, in his Museum in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields^ and remains altogether unrivalled in beauty 
and curiosity. 

In consiaerins these astonishing works, we can 
scarcely doubt the deserved eminence of the ancient 
Egyptians in the arts and sciences. Indeed, some of 
the most iUustrious characters of Greece ; Homer, Py- 
thagoras, Plato, Lycurgus, and Solon, are said to have 
travelled hither to complete their studies, and to draw 
from that source whatever was most valuable in every 
kind of knowledge. But the Holy Scriptures them- 
selves have incidentally given this testimony, when 
they speak of Moses as being learned in aXl the tois- 
dom of the Egyptians, and mighty in words and 
deeds. (Acts vii. 22.) Yet we wonder how the his- 
tory of a people^ which was once so great as to erect 
these mighty edifices, could be so far obscured, that 
even their language and method of writing are in a 
great degree unknown to us. 

.HIEROGLYPHICS. 

Much has indeed been done of late, in deciphering 
Hieroglyphics; and with the knowledge ot them 
which is now gained, it may be hoped, that ere long, 
this picture-language of ancient Egypt ma[y be read 
with correctness and certainty. The labours of M. 
Champollion in this department are well known. 
Among Englishmen, Mr. Wilkinson, an intelligent 
traveller, who has examined the tombs in Thebes, has 
pursued the subject with perseverance, and a gratify- 
ing degree of success. It was clear, that no master- 
key to those hidden stores could be obtained, unless 
some ancient inscription were found, written in Hiero- 
glyphics, as well as in some known language. Now, 
it so happens, that a stone of this kind actually exists 
among us ; tnc celebrated Rosetta stone, found by 
the French in digging for the foundation of Fort St. 
Julian, near Rosetta. It is a large black stone, con- 
taining three inscriptions of the same import ; namely, 
one in hieroglyphics, another in the ancient and com- 
mon characters of tne country, and another in Greek. 
Though imperfect, the stone being broken, the writing 
is sufficiently ample to form a most valuaole guide in 
further researches. The visiter to the British Museum 
may see in the ninth room, No. 65, this invaluable 
specimen, which records a decree of the Elgyptian 
priests, in honour of Ptolemy Epiphanes ', theleading 
events of his reign ; hb liberality to the temples ; his 
conquests over certain rebellious subjects, his clemency 
towards some of the traitors; the measures he took 
agiunst the fatal consequences of an excessive inun- 
dation of the Nile, and his generosity towards the Col- 
lege of the Priests. Proceeding upon this and other 
documents, Champollion published in 1824 his Precis 
du Systeme Hieroglyphiauey a work of high interest 
and value, as afibrdmg light on some of the most 
intricate points that oan angags the attentioa of the 
a&tiqaary. 


SCULPTURE. 

But our admiration of ancient Egyptian skill will 
increase, when we take into account the nature of the 
materials on which they worked, in raising their tem- 
ples, obelisks, and statues. The stones, particularly 
the granite and the breccia, are extremely hard, and 
we do not know with what tools they were cut. The 
tools of the present day will not cut granite without 
much difiSculty; and there is a great doubt whether 
we could give it the fine smooth surface, and sharp 
clear edge, which we see so perfect in these ancient 
remains, some of which, in this respect, may be said 
to look as if they had been finished but yesterday. 
For an illustration of this, we may refer our readers 
to an admirable specimen of Egyptian sculpture in 
the British Museum, ninth room, No. 66. It consists 
of the head, and upper part of the body, of a colossal 
figure, brought from the Memnonium, and thence pro- 
bably called, by mistake, the " Younger Memnon ;" 
while the statue of the genuine Memnon, famous for 
his concert of Music at sun-rise^ still exists at Thebes. 
The fragment, however, to which we have adverted, 
is well worthy of inspection, conveying a remarkable 
instance of preservation as a relic of art, and, at the 
same time^ of the simple and pleasing expression of 
the Egyptian countenance. 


AN ANCIENT VESSEL. 


In making a new sluice to the citadel of Calais, an 
ancient vessel, 45 feet in len^^h, 12 in breadth, and 8 
in depth, was discovered in the ground ; it is strongly 
built, though the measurement does not exceed 80 tons, 
and has evidently never been covered with a deck. 
Coins were found in it with the date of 1219, and, as 
it lay 12 feet below the foundation of the inner wall 
of the fortifications erected by the Count de Boulogne, 
it is to be presumed, that the vessel was not discovered 
at that period. It cannot be ascertained whether it was 
ever at sea — but there is reason to believe it was erect- 
ed before Calais was made a resfular port, and when 
the sea ran far up the present land. — Paris Advertiser. 


EFFECTS OP LIGHTNING. 

A labouring man, finding himself overtaken by a 
storm in the wood of Mareuil, imprudently sheltered 
himself under a tree ; the lightning struck tne tree, and 
shivered a part of it to atoms. The man did not at first 
feel any ill eflfects from it, althou^ his clothes were 
torn, and pieces of his waistcoat, blouse, and shirt, 
had been carried to a considerable distance. His ri^ht 
eyebrow was burned, /and the epidermus of that side 
was either torn from him, or stuck to what remained 
of his clothing. As soon as the storm had ceased, he 
left his shelter — but the first movement brought back 
sensibility, and he with difficulty reached a house, 
where he discovered the full extent of the iiynry he 
had received. — Journal de POise, 


BUSINESS. 
Business, says a celebrated writer, is the salt of 
life, which not only ^ives a grateful smack to it, but 
dries up those crudities that would oflend, preserves 
from putrefaction, and drives ofi* all those blowing flies 
that would corrupt it. Let a man be sure to drive his 
business, rather than let it drive him. When a man is 
but once brought to be driven, he becomes a vassal to 
his afiairs. Keason and right give the quickest de- 
spatch. All the entanglements that we meet with arise 
from the irrationality of ourselves or others. With a 
wise and honest man a business is soon ended, but 
with a fool and knave there is no conclusion, and sel- 
dom even a baginning. 
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MODERN ATHENS. 


Ancient Aibens was divided into ihe Acropolis, or 
uppeFj and the Catapolia, or lower city. The former 
coalamed the most splendid works of art, of which 
Alhe&s could boast. Its chief ornament, howerer, was 
the Pakthbnon, or temple of Minerva. 

This magnificent bmlding, which even in ruins has 
been the wonder of the world, was 217 feet long, 96 
broad, and 65 high. Destroyed by the PerBiatu, it 
was rebuilt in a noble manner by Pericles, 444 years 
before ChrisL Here stood the statue of Minerva, 
formed of ivory, 46 feet high, and richly decotmted 
wi ih gold to the value of more than $520,000. 

The Propylaum, built of white marble, farmed the 
en trance to the Parthenon. This building lay on the 
north side of the Acropolis, close to the Erectheum, 
also of white marble, consisting of two temples; be- 
sides anotlier renurkable building, called tne Pan- 
dT-oteuM. In the circle of Minerva's temple stood the 
olive tree, sacred to that goddess. 

On the front part of the Acropolis, and on each end, 
were two theatres, built with extraordinary splendoi. 

In the lower city were the Poikile, or the gallety of 
bistorieal paintings, Ibe temple of the Winds, and the 
monuments of celebrated men. But Ihe greatest pieces 
of architecture were without the city. These were 
the temples of Theseus and Jupiter Olympus; one 
on the north, and the other on the sooth side of the 
city. 

The temple of Theseus resembled the' Parthenon. 
On this temple, the famous deeds of old heroes and 
kings were represented. The temple of JiHiiter Olym- 
pus surpassed all the other buildings oi Athens in 
splendor and beauty. Incalculable sums were spent 
on it. It was finished by Adrian. The outside of 
this temple was adorned by 120 fluted columns, 60 feet 
hi^ and 6 in diameter. The inside was more than 
balfa league in circumference. Here stood the statue 
of the god made by Phydias, of gold and ivory. 

In the fifth century, the Parthenon was turned into 
a church of the Virgin Mary. In 1456, when Athens 
fell into the hands of Ihe Turks, it became a mosque. 

This is a brief account of Athens, at it once troa. 
Now, under the dominion of the Turks, and after 2300 
years of war and devastation, how changed ! Still its 
ruins excite astonishment. 

The Turks havtt surrounded it with a broad irre- 
gular -K-all. With this wall 


the pillars of llta ancient buildings. Among these ara 
six whole columns of the Propylteum with gateways 
between them, eight front columns of the Pairthenon,* 
and several colonnades. Of all the statues with whicn 
the ParthenoB was adorned, we find only that of 
Adrian. There are also remains of the temple of 
Neptune, the Poikile, and the temple of the Winds ; 
and without the city, of Jupiter Olympus, and the 
temple of Theseus. 

On the hill QAaia Hill) where the court of the 
Areopagus held its sittings, we find steps hewn in the 
rock, and places for the judges to ait. as well as for the 
accusers and the accused. This hill is now a Turkish 
burying ground. The Pnyx, the place of assembly for 
the people, b still to be seen, wiin the place hewn in 
the rock Irom which the omlors spoke ; also the seats 
of the scribes and officers. The paths for runniiig, 
where the gymnastic exercises were performed, are 
yet risible. 


Ror AL Pastime extraordinart. 

At the Adelaide street Gallery, London, is exhibited 
a very remarkable stick or weapon recently brought 
from Portugal, and which belonged to Don Miguel, 
whose amusement it was to cany it with him when he 
rode out, for the purpose of kilUiig dees, and wounding 
any of his subjects whose demeanor did not appear to 
him sufficiently humble and submissive. It is about 
five feet long, of very tough wood, apparently a species 
pf thorn, with a mounting of brass at each end, and the 
larger end loaded with iron. Miguel carried it between 
his leg and the saddle, and it bears the marks of the 
friction thus produced. A piece of thick tape is passed 
through a hole at the small end, which he put round 
his wrist when be struck with it, to prevent its slipping 
or being wrested out of his grasp. A more formidable 
instrument of the kind can naraljf be imagined ; and it 
is said to have been made after instructions given by 
himself. Its genuineness is believed to be perfectly 
well established. 


When nations can subdue their enemies by Idnd 
treatment, the instnmientg of war may be destroyed. 
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AMPBTTHBATBE AT TOMPKIL 


Yoa bars heard of the aocieitl citr of Pompeii, I 
■appose; how in abont SO yean after the death of onr 
SsTioar, during « lerriUe iiruptioD of Moont Vesu- 
rius, it was eo completely buried nader a shower of 
stones and cioders, that ifae place where it ttood w«b 
hardly knowi^ till the yeax 175&. You have, perhaps. 
read about its being excaTated, since that time ; ana 
what curiosities hare been funnd. 

Among the rest are the remains of the ancient 
theatres, and amphitheatres. The latter were oral 
buildings, in the centre of whicL public amnsemcDts 
were held, and round the outside were seats for the 
spectators. There were ranges tx rows of seats, one 
aboTe another. 

The engTBTing is a plan of the amphitheatre at Pom- 
peii. It bad seats enough to aeconimodate more than 
10,000 people, besides room for many to stand. It was 
430 feet long and 335 bioad. 

You will find the word Podiwn twice repealed^ in 
the engraving. , It refers to the paiapel or eleration, 
on which seats were placed. The Arena i* the nul 
ot the amphitheatre where the amusemenia m combats 
ukA place. 

Pompeii was about twelve miles S. B. of Naples. 
The city was built of volcanic matter, thrown out of 
Tesnvins ; and the streets paved with hva. Hercula- 
nenm, another city not iar distant, was overwhelmed 
at the same time with Pompeii, and has recently been 
excavated in a similar manner. 


SAYINGS OF THE AMCIENTS. 

When Ptolemy the Second, king of Bgrpt, looked 
forth one day from his palace window, afflicted as he 
was at ibe time with the gout, the consequence of his 
luxurious indulgences, and distracted with kingly 
anxieties, he otnerved a multitude of bis poorer sub- 
jects reclining in festal ease on the sandy banks of the 
Nile— "Miserable fate," said the monarch, "that my 
Jace haih not allowed me to be me of them." 

Anaiagoras, the Clazomcnian philosopher, and pre- 
ceptor of Socrates, being asked for what pnrpose he 
conceived he had come into the world, answered, " To 
see sun, moon, and stars !" The same t^ilostniher be- 
ing utterly negligent reprding the politics of his town 
oi Clazomene, was twuted for his mdiffiereoce on that 
subject by sMne of his mos^ zealoiu fellow-citizens, 


who asked him whether he enteruiaed oo mmeem for 
his native countiy 1 " For my country," replied the 
sage, " I have always a great concern. My native 
cityj" pointing to the heavens, " is perpeiittlly the 
sumcct of my thoughts." 

Chilon, the sage of Sparta, inqniied of /Eaaip what 
was Jupiter's employment— what was bis regular daily 
business in the slues 1 "To humble those that are 
elevated, and elevnte those that are hnmUe," said the 
fabulist. 

Anacharais, though a Scvthian^ uttered sentiments 
as beautiful as those of Plato himself. Among his 
fine sayings is the one — " The vine beara three grapes : 
the first IS that of pleasure; the second is that of 
drunkenness ; the third is that of sorrow." A certain 
Greek poet, in a very ingenious distribution, gave the 
first bowl, or crater, to the Graces, Hours, and Bac- 
chus ; the second to other heathen deities ; the third to 
Mischief. 

When Mark Antcmy was fast fleeing from bis con- 
queror, after the battle of Mntina, one of his ac()uaiDt- 
Bitcee gave as a leply to some person that inquired of 
him what his master was about, " He is doing what 
do^s do in Egypt when pursued by the crocodile — 
druking and running." 

Cresus, king of Lydia, who felt preiumptuonslr 
proud on account of his power and nia ricnes, had 
dressed himself one'day in his utmost splendor of ap- 
parel and roval ornament, and, seating himself on hta 
throne, exhitiited his person to Solon, as comprehend- 
ing within itself the substance and sun of all worldly 
glory. Have you evrar beheld," said he to the Gtreeiaa 
sage, " > specUcle more august 1" " I have," was the 
answer: "their is neither a pheasant in onr fields, nor 
a peacock in our court-yard, nor a cock on our dunghill, 
that does not surpass you in glory." 

ChaTiibert' Edifiburgh JownuU. 


ATHKPnAN SOCP. 
The Athenians sometimes had their soaps aNved 
nn in the atewing-paus in which iher were made. 
The f<Mm of these utensils resembled that of our 
tureeiks, and the material was a kind of porcelain. 
It appears also from Plato that the spoons i ' 

sycamore, aa that wood was thought if 

kwtter scent and flavor to the soups. 
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And wImI mbont tlw Wtsael Ciq>? von will pcrbapa 
mi. W%;, there is a norf in Hone's Erer^ Diy Book 


■boot the SazoDS, and the Briiish king Voltigei , 
Roren*, and the waMcl cup ; but we neyer foDDd it 
intereating enough to be worth leading throogh, and 
we donbt whether it would pleaH out reader! any 
belter. 

The picture, howerer, at the beginning of the story, 
be* w odd an ■ppeuance, that we hare reniared to 
ahowyoudiat The birds are twatiawka,with attring 
liutened to the iwcks of each other. It seems that this 
wassel cnp, was a famous bowl which the Saxons used 
on New Year's day, ms they assembled with their 
neighboijn around their glowing hearths to converse 
together and sing songs; and that as the bowl went 
RMind. filled with apples or some rarity, every gpest, as 
he toolc any portion of the content* of the bowl into bi« 
hand, said Wattel, 

SMne otdfashioned poet, in allusion to this cnatom, 
has made the following 


Oood Duns, ben at roardoa^ 

OwWuKlm b<v«| 
We SM all nuidens foot. 

We piar DOW let ui in, 

WithovWami 


mt WA8SBL OOP. 

) which is under the tongoe. It is capable of 
ctwtaintng two qtiarta of water; some aay more. It ia 
supposed that in tnTeramg thoM open plains, in which 
it delights to toam, it supplies itself with water fima 
this reservoir. Perhaps, too, it n^lies the female with 
drink while sitting ; or the young one*, befme they are 
able to reach the oistant ponds. 

The female is but about half as large as the male. 
She lays her eggs in a bole in Ihe gtoond. They are 
usually two in number. 


Our Wai«l we do fin 

With ipf^ and with tfietf 
•Ota grut ua jiral good will 

To taste here once or twic& 

Of bntgoodW 


This is among the largest of land birds. Some of the 
males weigh from 25 to 30 pounds. It is found in dif- 
ferent parti of Europe, Asia, and Airica. 

The Bustard frequents vast plaiiks, baa a long neck, 
long tegs, and feet well adapted to running. It travels, 
or rather runs, with very great swiftness. Some have 
Iwen ready to class it with the ostriclL to which it cer- 
tainly has a sligbt resemblance, in its shape and mode of 
travelling. The colour, however, is difierent. The bead 
and neck are of a pale, ssby hue ; the breast and belly 
while ; the back, wings, and tail are maiked with dash' 
es of deep brown and black, on a polished nnt-coloored 
ground. A tuft of long feathers grows from each side 
of the lower mandible. 

The male is furnished with a most singular sack or 
poach, situated in the front part of the neck, the en- 


THB ARROWS, NKAR BCWOnOBBRlDQ]^ TORKSHIRE. 

These are three large obeliab, standing about half a 
mile southwest of Boniughbridge. They are irregular 
in form, and greatly worn by exposure to the weather, 

__. '-ry ancient origm. lu the lime ofouTfa- 

tr Leiand, who began his travels through 
.536. there were four of these stones, but 
oOe has since fallen, at been pulled down. The three 
now remaining, stand nearly in a line from north to 
south. The northernmost obelisk is eighteen feet high, 
and is supposed to weigh thir^-Hiz tons ; the centre 
stone, twenty-two feet and a half high, is also thought 
to weigh thirty tons. 

These extraordinarv monuments of antianity did not 
eac^w the notice of the greatest of all English antiqna* 
ries, Camden, who visited Yorkshire in 1583, and who 
imagined that they were 'cmipositions of aand, limt^ 
and smell pebbles, cemented Iwether. He was proba- 
blr deceived by ineir vast bnl£ not conceiving It pos- 
sible for human art to briny such masses of stone, each 
being a single block, from any long distance. But it t« 
now well known that thev are natnnl stones, of a kind 
common in tbe north of England, called the coarse reg- 
atone, or millstone grit ; and it is fair to conclude, that 
they were brought from a quarry at Plumpton, near 
HaiTOWgale. Hargrove, in his BUtory o/JCnarabo- 
rough, in describing PImnpton,, says, " One huge mass 
of rock, insulated oy water, which measures nearly 
fifty feet in length, without a joint, shows the possi- 
bility of finding obelisks bere, even higher than those 
at Boronghbridge, which are believed to have been car- 
ried from hence, aa being of the same grit." 

In the year 1709, the ground about the centre obelisk 
was opened to the width of nine feet. At first, a good 
soil was found, and at about a foot deep was a quantity 
of rough stones and large pebbles ; layers of these ap- 
peared, which were probably placed there, to keep it 
steady ; beneath, was a strong and hard clay, support- 
ing the bottom of the obelis^ at above sis (eet below 
the surface of the earth. Ic has never been determined 
by what people or for what object these stones were 
erectet^ although the point has engaged the attention dt 
many ingenioua men. Btukeley's idea is, that they 
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were fixed by the BrUofUy long before the time of the 
Romans ; he imagines, that in this place the Druids 
Held a great yeany festival, like the famcms Grecian 
games, and that these were the goals round which the 
chariots were turned at the races. Another author 
suggests that they were set up bv the early Britons to 
the nonour of their gods. But tae opinions of Leland, 
Camden, and Drake, seem to be better founded ; name* 
ly, that they were the work of the BomanSy and raised 
to commemorate some important victory. The last 
mentioned writer remarks : ^^ The foundations of these 
stones being laid with the same clay and pebble as the 
walls of Aldburgh, the ancient Isurium of the Romans, 
is a convincing proof of their being Roman monu- 
ments." 

Aldburgh is not a mile and a half distant from Bo- 
rougfabridge, and when, in addiUon to the faet stated 
by Drake! we consider the facilities possessed by the 
Romans for conveyance on their great military road, 
together with their fondness for raising records to their 
own honour, we cannot but consider them as belonging 
to the Romans. It is true that they bear no maru of 
Roman elegance, nor the traces of any inscription : yet 
these, if any such existed, may probably have been 
worn away by time and the weather. Dean Gale had 
a notion tnat they were originally those Mercuries de- 
scribed by the ancients, which were usually placed 
where four ways met, (as they did here,) and that the 
head on the top of the stones had been displaced. 
Amidst so many theories on the subject of the Arrows, 
or Boroughbridge Obelisks, we will leave those of our 
readers, who are curious in such matters, to consult 
the authorities quoted j and, notwithstanding the title 
by which these stones are commonly known in the 
country, (the devil's arrows,) we are sure that they 
will agree in rejecting one ancient pinion quaintly 
enough adverted to by Camden in his Britannia. " As 
for the silly story of their being those boks which the 
devil shot at some cities hereabouts, and so destroyed 
them, I think it not worth while to mention it." . 

At Rudston^ about five miles from Bridlington, in the 
same county, is a similar obelisk, upwards of twenty- 
nine feet high. Its depth in the ground has been traced 
more than twelve feet, without coming to the bottom. 
It stands ^ forty miles trom any quarry where this sort 
of stone is found, and neither history nor tradition has 
«i^y record either of its date or of the cause of its erec- 
tion. — London Saturday Magazine, 


MYTHOLOGY. 


PYMALION, Oft PYGMAUON. 

" Pymalion, a statuary, considering the great incon- 
veniences of marrying, had resolved to Uve single ; but 
afterwards making a most elegant and artificuQ image 
of Venus, he fell so much in love with his own work- 
manship that he begged Venus to turn it into a woman^ 
and enliven the ivory. His wishes were granted, ana 
of her he had Paphos, from whom the island Paphos 
had its name." 


PYRAMUS AND THISBE. 
"Pyramus and Thisbe were both inhabitants of the 
city ot Babvlon ; equal in beauty, age, condition, and 
fortune. They began to love each other from their 
cradles. Their houses were contiguous, so that their 
love arose from their neighbourhood, grew greater by 
their mutual play, and was perfected bv their singular 
beauty. This love increased with their years, and in 
due time, they begged their parents' consent ; which 
was refused, because of some former quarrels between 
^the two families. And that the children might not at- 
tempt any thing against their parents' will, they were 
not permitted to see each other. There was a partition- 


wall between both houses, in whicn wall there w«is a' 
small chink, never discovered by any of the servants. 
The crevice the lovers found, and met here: their 
words and their sighs went through^ but kisses could 
not pass ; which, when they parted, they printed on 
each side of the wall. By some contrivance th*ey met, 
and agreed upon an interview under the shade of a 
large mulberry tree^hich stood near a fountain. VHien 
nignt came on, Thisbe deceived her keepers, and 
Escapes first, and flies into the wood ; for love gave her 
wings. When she got to the Iqypointed place, a lioneae, 
fresh from the slaughter of some cattle, came to drink 
at the fountain. Thisbe was so frightened that she 
ran into a cave, and in her fright her veil fell from her 
head ; the lioness returning from the fountain, found 
the veil, and tore it with her jaws besmeared with 
blood. Pynmua comes next, and sees the print of a 
wUd beast's foot, and finds the veil of Thisoe bloody 
and torn. He, imagining that she was killed and de- 
voured by the wild beast, grew distracted, and hastened 
to the appointed tree ; but not finding Thisbe he threw 
himself upon his sword and died. Thisbe in the mean* 
time recovered from her fright, came to the mulberry 
tree, where she saw Pyramus in the struggles of death; 
she embraced her dying love, mingled her tears with 
his blood, and folding her arms about him, called u^n 
him to answer her, but he was speechless, and looking 
Up, expired. Thisbe, distracted with grief tore her 
cheeks, beat her breast rent her hair, and shea a deluge 
of tears upon his cold race ; nor did she cease to mourn, 
till she perceived her veil, bloody and torn in Pyramus's 
hand. She then understood the occasion of his death, 
and drew the sword from the body of her lover, plutigea 
it into her own, and falling accidentally on him, gave 
him a cold kiss, and breathed her last breath into his 
bosom. The tree, warmed with the blood of the slain 
lovers, became sensible of their misfortune, and mourn- 
ed. Its berries, which were before white, became red 
with grief, and blushed for the death of Pyramus ; 
when Thisbe also died, the berries then became black 
and dark, as if they had put on mourning." 


ATALANTA AND HIPPOMENES. 

In the next place hear the story of Atalanta and 
Hippomenes. She was the daughter of the king Schae- 
neus, or Caeneus. It was doubted whether her beauty 
or swiftness m running were greater. When she con- 
sulted the oracle, whether she should marrv or not, thb 
answer was given, " That marriage would be fatal to 
her." Upon which the virgin hid herself in the woods, 
and lived in places remote from the conversation of 
men. But the more she avoided them, the more eagerly 
thev.courted her ; for her disdain inflamed their desires, 
and her pride raised their adoration. At last, when 
she saw she could not otherwise deliver herself from 
the importunity of her lovers^ she made this agreement 
with them : '^ You court me m vain ; he who overtakes 
me in running shall be my husband ; but they who are 
beaten by me shall sufier death ; I will be the victor's 
prize, but the vanquisbed's punishment. If the terms 
please, go with me into the field." They all agreed to 
these conditions : 

All her mad wooers take the terms proposed. 
"They strove to outrun her; but they were all beat- 
en and put to death according to the agreement ; suflfer- 
ing the loss of their lives for the fault of their feet. Yet 
the example of these lovers did not deter Hippomenes 
from undertaking the race, who entertained hopes of 
winning the victory, because Venus had given him 
three golden apple's, gathered in the gardens of the 
Hesperides, and also told him how to use them. Hip- 
pomenes briskly set out and began the race ; and when 
he saw that Atalaata overtook him, he threw down a 
golden apple : the beauty of it enticed her so that 
she went out of her way, followed the apple, and 
took it up. 
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" She^ greedj of the ihudnff fruit, staps hwck 
To catch tfafl loUing goUL"^ 

^' Afterwards he threw down another, which she pur- 
sued also to obtain: and again a third; so that wnile 
Atalanta was busied in gathering them up, Hi|)pomenes 
reached the goal, and took the lady as tne prize of his 
victory. But forgetful of the gratitude and respect due 
to Venus, he met with a signal punishment. Himself 
and Atalanta were turned into a lion and lioness.^' 

CACUS. 

" Cmcns, 8o called from his wickedness^ tonneBted 
all Latium with his fires and robberies, Uving like a 
beast in a dismal cave. He stole Herculea's oxen, and 
dragged them backward by their tails into his cave, 
that the track of their feet might not discover this repo- 
sitorv of his thefts. But Hercules passing by heard 
the lowing of the oxen in the cave, broke open the 
doors, and seizing the villain, put him to deatn. His 
care was so dark^ that it admitted not the least ray of 
light ; the floor of it was red with the blood perpetually 
shed upon it, and the heads and limbs of tne men he 
had murdered were fastened to the posts of the doors." 


CfiCULUS. 

" Cseculus also lived by plunder and robbery. He 
was so called from the smallness of his eyes : it is 
thought the noble family of the Csecilii at Rome de- 
rived their origin from him. He was the founder of 
the city Prseneste. Others say, that the shepherds found 
Csculus unhurt in the midst of the fire, as soon as he 
was bom ; from which he was thought to be the son of 
Vulcan." 


POLYPHEMUS. 

" To these two servants and sons of Vulcan, add the 
shepherd Polyphemus, a monster not unlike them, bom 
of Ff eptune. For he nad but one eye in his forehead, 
like the Cyrclons, and he procured his living by murders 
and robberies, like Cacus and Cseculus. This monster 
drew Ulysses and some of his companions into his den 
in Sicily and devoured them. He mought, too. that the 
re&t of Ulysses's servants could not escape his jaws, 
but Ulysses made him drank with wine, and then with 
a firebrand quite put out his sight, and escaped." 

" The joints of slaoghter'd wretches are his food, 
And for his wine be auafis the streaming blood. 
These eyee beheld, when with his spadous hand, 
He aeiz'd two captives of our Ch«cian band ; 
Stretch'd on hie back, he dash'd aaainst the stones 
Their broken bodies and their crauJing bones. 
With spouting blood the purple pavement swims, 
While the dire elutton gnnds the trembling limbs. 
Not unreveng'a UWsses bore their fate, 
Nor thouffhtfess of his own unhapp^r state; 
For} gozigd with fleah, and dnmk with human wine, 
While Hut asleep the eiant lav supine^ 
Snorina aloud, and bdching from his maw 
Hie undigested foam and morsels raw; 
We pray, we cast the lots ; and then summnd 
^le monstrous body, stretch'd along the grounds 
Each, as he could approach him, lends a hand 
To bore his eveball with a fiaming brand ; 
Beneath his Downing forehead lay his ey^ 
For only one did his vast frame 8u])ply. 
But that a globe so large, his front it nird, 
Like the sun*s disk, oruke'the Grecian shiekL" 


ORATORY. 
Grenuine oratory is one of the most pleasing and 
powerful of human gifts. But when we speak of ora- 
tory, we mean not that which frequently passes under 
the name. Affected intonation and gesticulation, as- 
sumed for the j[iurpose of playing the orator ; or '^ sound 
and fury signifying nothing." or siffnifying what you 
please, but which spring not nrom feelinff, are any thing 
rather than oratory. The true orator does not act his 


subject, but is acted upon by that. His thunders burst 
forth spontaneous from elements snrcharged with the 
electric fluid of intellectual enthusiasm. 

The following article, from an English pen, is worthy 
of perusal and re-perusa], by all who practise public 
speaking : — 

Most forei^ writers, who have given any character 
to the English nation, whatever vices they ascribe to 
it, allow, m general, that the people are naturally mo- 
dest. It proceeds, perhaps, from this our national virtue, 
that our orators are observed to make use of less ges* 
ture or action than those of other countries. Our 
preachers stand stock still in the pulpit, and will not 
so much as move a finger to set off the best sermon in 
the world. We meet with the same speaking statues 
at our bars, and all public places of debate. (Xur words 
flow from us in a smooth, continued stream, without 
those strainings of the voice, motions of the body, and 
majesty of the hand, which are so much celebrated in 
the orators of Greece and Rome. We can talk of life 
and death in cold blood, and keep our temper in a dis- 
course which turns upon every thing that is dear to ns. 
Though our zeal breaks out in the finest tropes and 
figures^ it is not able to stir a limb about us. I have 
heard it observed more than once, by those who have 
seen Italy, that an untravelled Englishman cannot 
relish all the beauties of Italian pictures, because the 
postures which are expressed in them are often such aa 
are peculiar to that country. One who has not seen an 
Italian in the pulpit^ will not know what to make of 
that noble gesture m Raphael's picture of St. Paul 
preaching at Athens, where the apostle is represented, 
as lifting up both his arms, and pouring out the thun- 
der of his rhetoric amidst an audience of Pagan philo- 
sophers. 

It is certain that proper gestures and vehement exer- - 
tions of the voice cannpt be too much studied by a pub- 
lic orator. They are a kind of comment to what he 
utters, and enforce every thing he says with weak hear- 
ers, better than the strongest argument he can make 
use of. Thev keep the audience awake, and fix their 
attention to what is delivered to them, at the same time 
that they show the speaker is in earnest, and afiected 
himself with what he so passionately recommends to 
others. Violent gesture ana vociferation naturaUy shake 
the hearts of the ignorant, and fill them with a Idnd ot 
religious horror. Nothing b more frequent than to see 
women weep and tremble at the sight of a moving 
preacher, though he is placed quite out of their hearing ; 
as in England we verv frequently see people lulled to 
sleep with solid and elaborate discourses of piety, who 
would be warmed and transported out of themselves by 
the bellowing and distortions of enthusiasm. 

If nonsense, when accompanied with such an emo- 
tion of voice and body, has such an influence on men's 
minds, what might we not expect from many of those 
admirable discourses which are printed in our tongue, 
were they delivered with a becoming fervour, and with 
the most agreeable graces of voice and gesture ! 

We are told that the great Latin orator very much 
impaired his health by the ItUerum corUerUio^ the ve- 
hemence of action, with which he used to deliver him- 
self; The Greek orator was likewise so very famous 
for this particular in rhetoric, that one of his antagonists 
whom he had banished from Athens, reading over the 
oration which had procured his banisnment, and seeinp^ 
his friends admire it, could not forbear asking: them, if 
they were so much affected by the bare reading of it, 
how much more would they nave been alarmed, had 
they heard him actually throwing out such a storm of 
eloquence ? 

How cold and dead a figure, in comparison of these 
two great men, does an orator oAen maxe at the British 
bar. holding up his head with the most iqsipid serenity, 
and stroking the sides of a long[ wig that reaches down 
to his middle ! The truth of it is, there is often nothing 
more ridiculous than the gestures of an English speak- 
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a. Ton Me some of them nmniitg their bauds into 
iheii pocketi as &r u erer the^ can tliniat them, and 
jibera lookine with ffnmi attention an a piece of paper 
(hat has nothing written on it; you may see many a 
•mart rhetorician tnming his hat in his hands, mould- 
ing it into aeTeral different cocks, eiainining somelimes 
the lining of it, and aometimea the button of it, during 
the wliole couTte of bia hamngue. A deaf man would 
think he was cbeapeniug a beaver, when perhaps he is 
talking (^ the &te of the British nation. I remember, 
when I was a yotng man, And used to frequent West' 
miusler Hall, utere waa a coonselhw who never plead- 
ed without a piece of packthread in his hand, which 
be lued to twist aboat a thumb or a finKer all the while 
he was MeoktBg. The wags of thoae Sxfa used to call 
It " the thread of his diacouree," for be was anable to 
ottei K word witboot it. Oite of his clients, who was 
more meiry than wite, stole it from bim one day in the 
midst of hu pleading ; but he would better hare left it 
ttlone, for he bat bii eaiue by his jeat. 

I hare all along acknowledged myself to be a dumb 
man, and theicftne may be thought a veif improper 
person to give mles for omtory ; but I believe every one 
will agree with me in this, that we ought either to Uy 
Btide all kinds of gestures, (which seems to be very 
suitable to the genius of oor nation,) or at least to make 
use of aneh only as are graceful and expraasive. 


CROWNma THE MAip. 

"We «re told that in some of the Tillages of Fnnee, 
ii is customary on certain occasions, lo crown Toung 
maids of true modesty and real worth, with chapIctA o( 
Sowers. The enuring represents one of these cere- 
monies. A beautiful arch or canopy is reared over the 
heads of the company, and a lady of rank is ab<wi to 
place the wreath on the head of the " rustic maid," io 
the presence of the rillage parson, and a large collec- 
tion of gay speetators. 

Such a tribute to moral eseellenee is not lo be slight- 
ed by any means. Well that those who cannot be 
mored by the hope of a reward of greater value, can be 
excite even in Inii way. But it is f»r nobler when 
roung people of both sexes aim at crowns very different 
Rom those with which it is customary to adorn (he 
heads of these yoang French maids. 

And what is the crown at which the young ought to 
aim 7 What, in short, would most adorn them 7 The 
"gntjr head" is said to be "a crown of glory, if it be 
fonnd in the way of righteousness," but not otherwise. 
Righleonsness, then, renders the gray baira of the old 
a crown ; but will it render the covering of younger 
heads a crown too7' 

If so, what is this righteousness 7 Reader, if you 
love God, and keep his commandments, you are in the 
way of righteousness. And if you. are in the way of 
righleonsnesi, whether your tuJir be white, or brown, or 
black, or gray, you have the crown, or mm have it— a 
crown of ghny that will not, like wreaths of flowers, 
fade away— but which is unfading and imperishable. 


True T%hleoMaaea> is pwily, htrfioess, ^wcllenee, — 
in feeling, in affection, in thoiigfat, in converaalion, in 
action. After a little while, at the longext, there will 
be a mighty chaitge in your appearance. The body that 
you and your friends now see, and think so much oC, 
and call yours, will become a mass of lifeless matter, 
destined to putrefaction. Bui will the purity^ and holi- 
ness of which I have been speaking — the qoalilies of the 
soul — putrefy with the body 7 Oh, no ; never, never ! 
The house which the soul lives in may be deserted ; and 
may decay, but the inhabitant, the soul itself, wilt find 
its way to regions hitherto unknown, peibajM ; but re- 
gfionswbeie they that are"wbe shall thine as the sun 
in the firmament, and they that torn many to rigfaleons* 
ness," or are righteotia themselves, " aa the stars for 


GIANTS AND PIGMIES. 

A stary has been goiiu the round of the papers, for 

soms time pMt. aboat a urge, skeleton, found in Spsin, 

said to be eighteen feet aad tea French incbci in 

A western paper also contains an account of an old 
burying ground in While county, Tennessee, near the 
town of Sparta, in which numerous skeletons are found 
from seven lo nine feet long, deposited in eoffiiu ol 
■lone. 

In the same neighbourhood are said lo be found also 
three barying grounds, containing skeletons bmied in 
the aune maimer, only nineteen mcbes long. One oi 
them had M pead beads around the neck. The graves 
are about two feet deep. 

We ^lall find it difficult to believe either of these 
■tories, till we have more ample evidence of their truth. 
The first and third, at the least, ate wholly improbable. 


inllM BkigNpbrof wrilacHi,dieOisitbola(i^ that 
wish when convening upon the lutMcl erf' dntlL 
died, he night be buned whtre Ifaa biids AoM 


From Aie KnlsttriMckn'. 
THE LAST WISH. 

It is i«Ui«d in ill 

ba eqiressed s wish w 
that when he died, he 

and ang ov<t hi* grave. 

In the wild fbrevl-sbade, 
Under some tfiiimduig oak aad wivinf pm^ 
Or old eho, feeioon'd with ib« gadding viae, 
Let ms bg laid ; 
In this dim lonely grot, 
No tool, intnnive, will dtstoib mv duati 
But o'a me the songs ol the wild bird aiudl bant — 
Cheeting the epot. 

Nat uDtdit cfaanwi itoiM^ 
Or coffins dark and thidi with anaeot mauld — 
With Ult«red p«U, end fringe of aanktrad gok^ 


■y rest my bona 
It let the dewy ro 
rap and Iha vwlei 


the net, ^ 


Tear after _yeer, 
Within (he nlver birch-lree o'er me hnn^ 

■ne chiipiiu wren ahill rear her callow youngs 
And the rHlrabiD the green boughs anun^ 

Shall build- har dwelling near: 
And ever at the purple diwn of day, 
'^u laik ahaU chant a p**ling aaog above. 
And the ahiill quad, when the eve grows £iB and 

Shall pipe ber hymn of love. 

Tb^ btadibird and the thrush. 
And golden oriole, shall flit around. 
And waken, with ■ mellow gnat at uund, 

The foreat'i solemn huah. 

Birda from the distant see. 
Shall eomelimea thither Hock, on snovry willg% 
And soar above my dutt in airy iing% 

Singing a dirge to in* ! 


SECTION XVI. 


TRADITIONS OF THE FLOOD. 

Traditions of the deluge, the most important erent 
in Teference tc^ tbeezlenial structiixe and appearance 
of ow globe that has occurred since its creation, hare 
been iomid to exist amon^ the natives of the South 
8ea islands, firom the earhest period of their history. 
Accounts more or less according with the Scripture 
namtive of this awful risitation of Divine justice upon 
the antediluvian world, have been discovered among 
moat of the nations of the earth ; and the striking ana- 
logy between those religiously preserved by the mhab- 
itanta of the islands of the Pacific, and the Mosaic ac- 
count, would seem to indicate a degree of high antiquity 
belonging to this isolated people. 

The princij[»al £ftcts are the same in the traditions 
pieyailing among the inhabitants of the different 
groops, although they differ in several minor particu- 
uurs. In one group the accounts state, that in ancient 
^iiim Taaxoa, the principal god (according to their my- 
thology the creator of the world) beins auOT with 
men on account of their disobedience to nis will, over- 
turned the world into the sea, when the earth sa^k in 
the waters, excepting a few aunts or projecting points, 
which, remaining above its surface, constituted tne pre- 
sent ^duster of ulands. The memorial preserved by 
the inhabttanta of £imeo, states, that after the inunda- 
ticMU of the land, when the water subsided, a man land- 
ad frcnn a canoe near Tiataepoa, in their island, and 
erected an altar, or marae, in honour of his god. 

Thajnost circumstantial tradition preserved among 
the Windward Islands of thb remarkable event is one, 
toK the original of which I am indebted to Mr. Ors- 
mond : the following is a literal tra'islalion : — 

^^ Destroyed was Tahiti by the sea ; no man, nor hog. 
nor fowly nor dog remained. The groves of trees, and 
the stones, were carried away by the wind. Ther 
were destroyed, and the deep was over the land. 
But these two persons, the husband and the wife, 

2 hen it came in,) the wife took \xp her voun^ chicken ; 
husband took up his young pig , tne wife took up 
lier young dog ; and the xitten, the husband took up 
that. [These were all the animals formerly known to 
the people, and the lenafatiaua^ young, is both singu- 
lar and plural, so that it may apply to one, or to more 
than one chicken, &c.] They were goins forth, and 
looking at Orofena,* the husband sam^ 'Up, both of 
oa, to yonder mQuntaiQ high.' The wife repued, " No ; 
let us not go thither.' The husband said, ^ It is a hi^ 
and long roek, and will not be reached by the sea f but 
the wife ivplied. ' Reached will be it by the sea yon- 
der, we two on the mountain round as a oreast, O Pito- 
hito ; ,it will not be reached by the sea.' They two 
■flri^ed there. Oiofeaa was overwhelmed by the sea ; 
that mountain, Pitohito, (alone,) remained: that was 
thor abode. 

" Thfioe they watched nights temf the. sea ebbed, 
and they two saw the little Leads oi the mountains in 
their eleratiOQ. When the sea dried or retired, the 
land wmdned without produce, without mani and the 
iih were patrid in $hfi oaves and the holes of the rocks. 
IHiey said^ 'Dig a hole for the fish in the sea.' The 
wind also was beooming feeble, and when it was dead 


* Ilif mountain in lUiiia. 

t H ie native node of leclHaiag 


by 


of 


or ealm, the stones and the trees began to fall from 
the heavens; thither they had been canried by the 
wind.. All trees of the land had been torn up, and 
pjtfried high by the wind. They two looked about, 
and the woman said, * Safe are we two from the sea, 
but death or hurt comes now in these stones that are 
falling. Where shall we. abide V Tom by the roots 
up haid been all the trees, and carried above the path- 
way of the rain in the heavens. 

» (Dig a hole for us two. a dwelling-place.' The 
hole was dug, covered with grass thebottom of the 
hole or cave ; stones were spread on the top of the 
hole, and these covered over with earth. While these 
two were sitting within, they heard with terror the loud 
voice of the falfing stones. Now they fell more thinly, 
then one little stone at a time fell, and afterwani 
ceased entirely. 

" The woman said, 'Arise you, and adrance with- 



stones and the trunks of trees cease to fall, neither is 
there thie sound c^ the stones.' They went out, and 
like a small mountain was the heap or collection of the 
stones and the wood. The earth and the rocks ro* 
mained of the land. The shrubs were destroyed by the 
sea. They descended, and gazed with astoiiishiuant: 
there were no houses, nor cocoanuts, nor palm-ireea, 
nor bread-fruit, nor hibiscus, nor grass; ali was de- 
stroyed by the sea. They two dwell together. The 
woman brought forth two children; one was a aoo, 
the other a daughter. They grieved that there was no 
food for their children. Again the mother brought 
forth, but still (here was no food. Thd children grew 
up without food ; then the breadfruit bore fruit, and 
the cocoanut, and every other kind df food. In three 
days enci^led or covered was the land with food. The 
land became covered with men. From two persons, 
the father and the mothei^ filled was the land." 

The prineipal facts of this singular and curious ac- 
count, tnough blended together by the natives in the 
order in which they are here fftvea, probably refer to 
two distinct events. The total inundation or the land 
is perhaps a relic of the account of the deluge, and the 
tearing up and falling of the trees and stones, to some 
violent hurricane or volcanic eruption. 

The tradition which prevails m the Leeward Islands 
is intimately connected with the island of Raiatfa. 
According to this, shortly after the first peopling of the 
world by the descendants of Tataa, i?iMMali^the Nep- 
tune of the South Sea islanders, was reposing among 
the coralline grores in the depths of the ocean, on a 
spot that, as his resort, was sacrad. A fisherman, 
either through fofgetfufaiess, or diaie^rd of the tabu 
and saeredness of uie place, paddled his canoe upon the 
forbidden waters, and lowered his hocAEi among the 
branching corals at the bottom. The hooka became 
entangled in the hair of the sieephiff god. AfWr re- 
maining some time, the fisherman endearonved to poll 
np his hooks, but was for a long peijod unable to 
move them. At length they were soddealy dyisentan- 

f^led, and he began to draw them towards the sui&ee. 
n an instant, however, the god. whom he had aroused 
from his slumbers, appeared tt ine sntihee of the water, 
gnd after upbraimx^ him for hia impiety, declared 
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that the land was criminal, or convicted of guilt, and 
should be destroyed. The af&ighted iisberman pros- 
trated himself before the god of the sea, confessed his 
sorrow for what he had done, and implored his forgive- 
ness, beseeching him that the judgment denounced 
might be averted, or that he might escape. Ruahata, 
moved by his penitence aod importunity, directed him 
to return home for his wife and child, and then pro- 
ceed to a small island called Taomorama, which is 
situated within the reefs on the eastern side of Raiatea. 
Here he was promised security, amid the destruction 
of the surrounaing islands. The man haste&ed to his 
residence, and proceeded with his wife and child to 
the place appomted. Some say he to<^ with hi|n «l 
friend who was residing under nis roof, with a dog, a 
pig, and a pair of fowls, so that the party consisted of 
K^ individuals, besides the only domesticated animals 
ktiown in the islands. 

They reached the refuge appointed before the close 
of day ; and as the sun approached the horizon the waters 
of the ocean began to rise, the inhabitants of the a^a- 
eent shore left their dwellings on the beach^ and Ued 
to the mountains. The waters continued to rise dur- 
ing the night, and the next morning the tops of the 
mountains only appeared above the wide-spvead sea. 
Tliese were afterwards covered, and all the inhabitants 
of the land perished. The waters subsequentiY re- 
tbed, the fia^rmaoi and his eompanions left their re- 
treat, took up their abode on the mainland, and became 
the progenitors of the present inhabitants. 1 have fre- 
qti^ntly conversed with the people on the subject, both 
in the northern and southern groups^ but could never 
lesm *that they had any accounts of the windows of 
hdaven havins been opened, or the rain having de- 
seended. In the legend of Kuahatu, the Toamanuna 
ofTahiti, and the Kai of Kahinarii in Hawaii, the in- 
undation is ascribed to the rising of the waters of the 
sea. ' In each account, the anger of the god is con- 
sidered as the cause of the inundation of the world, and 
the destroction of its inundation. The element em- 
ployed in efibcting it is the same as that mentioned in 
the Bible; and in the Tahitian tradition, the boat or 
eanoe beins used as the meana of safety to the favoured 
femily^ ana the preservation of the only domestic anir 
mals foond on the islands, appear corrupted .fragments 
of the memorial of Noah, the ark, and its inmates. 

In several respects the Polynesian account resem- 
bioB not only' the Mosaic, but those preserved by the 
earliest families of the postdiluvian world, and sup- 
ports the presumption tmit their religious system has 
descended from the Arkite idolatry, the basis of the 
mjld^o^ of the Qentile nations. The mundane egg 
is eonspicuons in the cosmoigoay of some of the most 
onoient natioAs. One of the traditions of the Hawaiians 
stales that a bird dcnosited an egs (containing the world 
in embryo) upon the surface of the primeval waters. 
If the syinbol of the egg be supposed to refer to the 
ereatioa, and the bird be considerod a corrupted memo- 
rial of the event recorded in the sacred wi:^tings, in which 
It is said, ^ The Spkit of God moved upon the face of 
the watm,'' the coineidenee is striking. . It is no less 
so if it be referred to the ark, floating on the waters ot 
the dduge. The sleep of Kuahatu accords with the 
akimher of Bivaiah, which was the occasion of the 
crime thai brought on the Hindoo deluge. The warn- 
ing to Botf and the means of safety, resemble a 
tradition zeoonkd by KoMoapfe^ as existuw among the 
Chinese. The eanoe of the rolynesian Noah W its 
ooonterpoit in tJie traditions of their antipodes, the 
Druids, whose memorial states the burstm'g of the 
waters of the lake Lleon, and the overwhelming of the 
face of all lands, and drovming all mankind, excepting 
two individuals, wlia escaped in a naked vessel, (a vess^ 
without sails,) by whom the isle of Britain was re- 
peopled. . The safety which the progenitors of the 
Peruvian race are said to have found in caves, or the 
8u;:i.ri:t : of t!ie mountains, when the waters overflowed 


the land, bears a resemblance to the Hawaiian; and 
that of the Mexican, in which Coxcox, or Tezpi, and 
his wife were preserved in a bark, corresponds with 
the Tahitian tradition. Other points* of resemblance 
between the Polynesian account and the memorial of 
the deluge preserved among the ancient nations might 
be eited ; but these are suflScient to show the agreement 
in the testimony to the same event preservM by the 
more distant tribes of the human family. 


HISTORY. 

THE 'PYRAMIDS OF BOYPT. 

There are few subjects which have octupied so 
much of antiquarian research as the Pyramids of 
Egypt, and few which have better deserved the zealcue 
inquiry they have awakened. Whether the gigantic 
character of their outward form be considered, the sin- 
gularity of their internal design, or the length of their 
duration, the mind derives a pleasing awe trotA the 
great associations with which they are comiected. In 
surveying them, the genius of tne past seems to be 
present to commune with us, and to mingle us with 
the earliest ofispring of mankind. Their unchanging 
and apparently indestructible forms have outlived suc- 
cessive generations, and endured amidst the ruins of 
Babylon and Rome, the ravages of Cambyses, and the 
conquests of Alexander. 

Tn%se mysterious buildings are called the PrRAims' 
OF QizBH, from a village of that nam? on the banks of 
the river Nile, from which they are distant about eleveii 
miles, forming almost a line to the westward of the 
city of Cairo. The platform or high rocky ground on 
which they stand, rises out of a strip of sandy t^ain 
about thirty miles long, extending by the side of the 
Nile, and sloping upwards to about eighty feet above 
the level of the nver. The two largest Pyramids are 
named after two kings, Cheops and Cephrenes, whose 
tombs they are supposed to ne. The largest of the 
two— that of Cheops — may weH have been considered 
as one of the Wonders or the World, the north side 
being 693 feet in length, and the whole building cover- 
ing something more than eleven Enj^lish ^cres — a sise 
siS&ciently monstrous to stagger belief, if the fact were 
not established beyond dispute. Pliny and Diodonw 
Siculus, two ancient historians, who wrote of theaa 
buildings since the Christian erai, agree in stating that 
not less than 360^000 men vrere employed in erecting 
the Great Pyramid ; and it is added that twenty years 
Were expended in the work. It may be ptofer to re- 
mark, With regard to the size of the Pyramids, that 
engravings of them have rather tended to mislead ; for 
as It is impossible to represent their real bulk on ptper, 
drawings made to give an idea of their form, natiually 
tend to diminish the idea of their size, in the imagina- 
tion of the observer. 

The four sides of all Pvramids, large and tmali ex- 
actly face the cardinal pomts. 

These Pyramids, wiUi several smaUer ones in a 
greater or less state of preservation, occa|i!y the Plain 
of GizeL More to the south, within a limit of twenty 
or thirty miles, on the same western bank of the Nile, 
and at about the same distance from the bed of tbe 
river, there are other groups as at Saeeara, Dashoor, 
and Ramlie. Of these, the first place is con&ected with 
Gi7eh by a chain of sepulchres and ruined bnildinffs ; 
but there are numerous others, not se connected, in dif- 
ferent places, even so far southwurd as Nubia. 

The third Pyramid of Gizeh is that of Mjresrinna ; 
it has three similar Pyramids ranged along its sovlh 
face. The Great Pyramid bss six, and threJof a kugifer 
size, but much decayed on its eastern faee. 

Besides these, an extensive region of toinbs, ananged 
in streets oesiinf each inkes, imd occupying the same 
shape and extent of ground as the base of the Pynalid 
of Cheops are found along its western sSde. 
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Tke aeeond P|ri»iiiid hM» & line of chambezs eat in 
the rocL and on its eastern side are the ruins of a tern- 
' pie. The third has a similar temple and ayenne ; and, 
indeed, the eastern face of the Great Pynmid hears 
traces, though more indistinct, of a similar structure ; 
hut the second^ temple, that of Cephrenes, is distin- 
guished by haring the Sphynz ragged in front of the 
centre of its eastern fiice, hearing all the marks of 
haTins been connected with it by communications cut 
through the rock under ground. Between the paws of 
the Sphynz a perfect temple was discoTered, a few 
years ago, by the intrepid traveller BelzonL on clear- 
ing away the sand by which it had been chcuEed up for 
ages. 

The mapiificent prospect from the top of this Pyr- 
amid has Been described by the French traveller Sa- 
vary, who visited Egypt in 1770, in glowing terms. 
After occupying seven hours in ascendmg to its sum- 
mit, *' the morning light," says he, " dbcovered to us 
every moment new Mauties : the tops of gilded min- 
arets, and of date tree and citron groves, planted round 
the villages and hills ; anon the herds left the hamlets ; 
the boats spread their light sails, and our eyes followed 
them along the vast wmdings of dthe Nue. On the 
north appeared sterile hUls and barren sands ; on the 
south the river and waving fields, vast as the ocean : 
to the west the plain of Fayum, famous for its roses : 
to the east the picturesque town of Gizeh, and the 
towers of Fostat, the minarets of Cairo, and the castle 
of Saladin, terminated the prospect. Seated on the 
most wonderful of the works of man, as upon a throne, 
our eves beheld by turns a dreadful desert ; rich plains 
in which the elysian fields had been imagined; vil- 
lages ; a majestic river ; and edifices which seemed 
the work of giants. The universe contains no land- 
scape more variegated, more magnificent, or more 
awful." 

The ancients knew little of the interior structure of 
these giant piles. Herodotus, who lived 445 years be- 
fore Christ, merely speaks of an entrance leading to 
the interior, by hearsay from the priests, >^ho informed 
him that there were secret vaults beneath, hewn out 
of the natural rock. Strabc^ who lived after the 
Christian era, only describes a single slanting paaaace 
-which led to a chamber in which was a stone tomb. 
Diodoras Sieulus, wiio lived forty-four years before 
Christ, agrees wixh this ; and PUny, who lived A. D. 
f>6, adds that there was a well in the Great PyramicL 
^ghty cubits deep. This is all the ancienU have said 
•bout the interior. 

The Egyptian priests, indeed, assured Aristldes* a 
Greek tmveller, aoout two centuries before Christ, that 
'' the excavations beneath were as great as the height 
above." And Ebn £bd Alkokim, an Arabic writer of 
the' ninth century, says, that the builders '' constructed 
numerous excavated chambers, with gates to them, 
fbity cubits under ground." Other Arabian wiitens 
say these chambers jcontain chests of black ston& ih 
which were deposited the sacred archives of Jking 
Saurid, who built the Pyramid. Many diseoferieB 
(perhaps a burial place under ground) obviously re- 
main to be made. 

The same Arab historian, Alkokim, gives an ac- 
count of the opeoing of this building qnder thd Ca- 
liphate, from which time 'A has remamed in the ccm- 
dition seen and described by all modern txavellen, to 
the time of the Italian traveller, Caviglia, who made a 
discovery of a new chamber and passages, about ten 
years aga ^' After that AUnamon the yalinh (A, D. 
8d0,) entered Egypt, and saw the Pyramids, he aesired 
to know what was within, and therefore would have 
them opened. He was told it could not possibly be 
dune. He replied, I will have it certainly aoo^. And 
that hole was ppcoied for him,, which stands open to 
(his day, with nre and vinegar. Two smitha jmpaied 
and sb^arpened the iron and engines, which they forced 
in: and there was a great expense in the opening it| 


and the tbioknesa of die wall was £aoBd to be twenty 
cubits. Within they found a square well, and in ibe 
square of it, there were doors : every door of it opened 
into a house, (or vault,) in which there were dead 
bodies wrapped im in linen. Towards th^ ujra»er part 
of the Pyramid, £ey found a chamber, in whicn yras a 
hollow stone ; m it was a ptatue of stone, ,like a mam 
and within it a man. upon whom was a hreastplate ox 
gold, set with jewels, and on him were written cha- 
racters with a pen, which no man can explain. 

Greaves, an Englishman, who visited tne Gr^a^, Py- 
ramid in 1.648, described the passages thus opened, and 
then opem veiy accurately, and suspected that at the 
bottom of a well in the Pyramid, was tne passage to 
those secret 'vaults mentioned by Herodotus; but he 
made no new discovery. Davison, who visited it. in 
the middle of the eighteenth century, discovered some 
secret chambers and passages connecting the lan[est 
gallery with the central room, and an apartment Tour 
feet high over it He descenaed the well 155 feet, but 
found further progress blocked up. Caviglia was the 
first to discover tne above suspected passage. AfWr 
much trouble in clearing the narrow opening at the end 
of the first or entrance gallery of the PyramicL he found 
that it did not terminate at tnat pointy as bimerto rap- 
^sed, but proceeded downwards to^he distance of 200 
feet. It ended in a door-way on die right, which was 
found to communicate with tbe bottom of the well. 
But the new passage did not teiminate here : it went 
beyoud the door-way twenty-three feet, and then took 
a horizontal direction for twenty-eight more, where it 
opened into a spacious chamber immediately und^ the 
central room. 

This new ciMunber is twenty-seven feet broad, and 
sixtjr-9£x feet lonff. The floor is irregukr ; nearly one 
halt o{ the length horn the eastern, or entrance end. 



part there is a hollow space bearing all tne appearance 
of the commencement of a well, or shaft From thence 
it rises to the western end, so that there is scarcely room 
between the floor and the ceiling to stand upright." 

On the south of this chamber is a passage hollowed 
out, just high and wide enough for a man to creep alonff 
upon his huids and knees, which continues in the rock 
for fifty-five feet, and then suddenly ends. Another at 
the east end commences with a kind of arch, and runs 
about fortjr feet into the solid body of the Pyramid. 

Mr. Salt, the late intelligent Bntish Consiu in Egypt 
was so strqck by this discovery as to enresa has belief, 
that the under-ground rooms were used for ^ihe per- 
formance of solemn and secret mysteries." 

As to the second Pyramid ot Gizeh, the ancients 
knew less about it than they did of the first. Herodotus 
says it has no under-ground chambers, and the other 
authorities ar^ silent. But the entoiprising Belzoni 
found its entrance, in the north front, in 1818, and dis- 
covered at the same tiaoe^ that it had been pveviouslv 
forced open by the Arabian Califh, Ali Mehemet A. D. 
782, more than a thousand years before. After forcing 
an entrance, and advancing jslong a narrow naasaga, one 
hpndred feet long, he found a central <hamDer« forty-six 
feet long by sixtean wide^ and twettty^hree nigh, ent 
ont of (he solid rock. It contained a |pnnite sarcopha- 
gus (a tomb) half sunk in the floor, with some banea in 
It, wnich, on inspection by $ir B^eraid Home, proved 
to be those of a cow. An Arabic inaeription on the 
walls implies, that it had been opened in the pneaence 
of the Scutan Ali Mehonet, 

There have been many <^pinions e g p r eaa cd by learned 
men as to the object of these stmctnree* One is, that 
they werp the granaries of Joa^h. . This may be- con- 
futeU by tiie smallness of the looma, and the time 
required in building. Another, that they were obat^v- 
atories. which ia accusing the buildersief great absurdity, 
since the neigUioqring rocks were heller calculated for 
the purposcv The Arabians .generally think that they 
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were boUt hf King Saurid. before the delqge, as a re-] that the fox, "whose ahAhies for barrowiac in tlw 
fage for himself and the puolic records, from the Flood; ' groond are inferior to the Badger's, frequently ejecu 

' - •' • - « 1— - -•-- 'the lawful tenant by laying his Tctia excrement at the 

month of the hole : the fiiidger being so cleanly an 
animal that the calls of nature are nerer obeyed wtdiin 
the apartment 


but this opinion requires no answer. Josephus, the 
Jewish historian, who wrote A. D. 71, ascribes them to 
bis countrymen, during the captiTity in EgTpt* As 
sundials, they would hare ftiled. Shaw ana Bijant 
who wrote in the middle of the last century, belieyed 
ihem to be temples, and the stone chest a tank for hold- 
ing water used for purification. Pauw, who lived at 
the same time with Shaw and Br]r>nt, considers the 
Great FVramid as the tomb of Osiris ; and that Osiris 
having fourteen tombs for rarious parts of his dismem- 
bered body, fourteen pyramids must hare been devoted 
to them, and the annual funeral mysteries coimected 
with his death and resurrection. But the greater num- 
ber of writers, ancient and modem, believe it to be the 
tomb of CheofM. the alleged builder. Improving on 
this notion, Mailiet (17fM)) supposed that the chambers 
were built for the purpose of shutting up the friends of 
the deceased king with the dead body ; and that the 
holes on each side of the central Chamber of the Great 
Pyramid, were the means by which they were to be 
supplied with food, dbc. ; an opinion whicn would have 
appeared suflSciently ludicrous, if it had not been ex- 
ceeded by that^erpressed by an old Moulah to Bona- 
parte, when in 'feypt ^779) that the object was to 
keep the buried body undecayed, by closely sealing up 
all access to the outward air. Another ingenious 
theory ascribes them to tke shepherd kins^, a foreign 
pastoral nation which opprt%sed Esypt m the eany 
times of the Pharaohs. Howeve»^ this is af^er all but 
conjecture. The utmost uncertainty exists in all that 
concerns these ^i?antic, Unwieldly, and mysterious 
buildinffs. Their builders, origin, date, and purposes, 
are entirely lost in the night of aces. As the sides ot 
all the pyramids face the card ina [points, and of course 
give the true meridian of the places where they^are 
situated, it would seem that their builders had mad)^( 
some progress in saentific knovr ledge ; and the build- 
ings themselves, under all circumstances, notwithstand- 
ing their plain exterior, clearly show the advanced 
state of ihc art in those very early times. 

London Saturday Magazine, 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

THE YELLOW BBiUL 

The Tellow Bear from Carolina (as the American 
bears in general are') is rather smaller than the 
European Mars ; it has also a more pleasant and 
agreeable countenance : is perfectly tame and socia- 
ble ; the colour a lively bright onmge, of a reddish 
ca«t; the hair thick, long, and silky. Its other pro- 
perties are the same, as to the species in general. 

THE BADGEIL 

The Badger, thoqfch a native of England, is an ani- 
mal not very well known : the shyness of his temper, 
and his stfong ptopensity to aleep. whk;h softens the call 
of appetite, makes his appearance in search of prey less 
ne<^eijary iiud frequent. The night, also, is the sea- 
son for hib search ; when, whether vegetable produc- 
tions ore suUafaetory is not oeitain. The depredations 
in rabbic«wirrens, and* on yoong lambs, are frequently 
laid to ther ehatve of the Badger: on. the other hand, 
the Badgei has littls or no speed, and being much inr 
clined to sleep, will certainly grow fat on less nourish- 
ment than more aeiive quadrupeds. 

The ledger digs a habitation in the earth with con- 
siderable dexterity ; the fore paws being armed with 
long and strong naiks^ which work with expedition : 
the passage it of a wrndfng form, leading to several 
apanmentSj but only one entrance ; a bed of soft hay 
and grass is provided, to induce sleep, and secure a 
eomfortable repose. This habitation is so enviable, 


The female brii|ni three or four cubs in - , 

which are suckled Tor some thnCj and afterwards are 
provided with such food as her abilities or industry can 
procure. Badcers are frequently eaten, and are said 
to make good mcoil 

The l»ir of the Badger is very long, coarse, and 
rough, which gives it a veiy uneouth and clumsy ap- 
pearance, and disguises the true shape of the limbs ; 
each hair is tingled with three dflferent colours : the 
roots a dirty wmte, the middle black, the extremities 
ash colour, or my, which has pnxluced the well- 
known saying, "As nay as a badger." The chest 
and belly are very dait, nearly black; a stripe of the 
same also extends from the eye to the ear. 

Badgers are common in most northern countries, and 
are found in some warmer ones : the Chinese are verv 
fond of their flesh, which is often an article in their 
butchers' shops ; ttiey are htmted by night for the sake 
of the skin ; when attacked by the dogs, they defend 
themselves with great courage, and bite very severely. 
It has one single advantage over its assailants. Its 
skin is so thick, and especially so loose, that the teeth 
of the dogs can make little impression on it. and the 
Badger can turn himself round m it, so as to oite them 
in their tenderest parts. 

These animals are naturally of a chilly tempera- 
ment. Such as are reared in a house seem to be never 
more happy than when near a lire. They are likewise 
very subject to the mange; and, unless carefully wash- 
ed, the dogs that penetrate into their burrows are seized 
with the same distemper. 

They are about two feet long, tail about pme inches ; 
oiey have sraall eyes, and short round eare. 

IHE AMKRIOAN BADGEIL 

The American Badger ha»been for a long time known 
to naturahsts, tlwugh it is but recently established as a 
•peeies diatmct from the Badger of Europe. By some 
Off the European naturalists and compilers, our Badger 
has been considered as a mere variety of me Europein 
species, while by others it has been regarded as entirely 
the same ; the net was never &irly decided, until the 
publication of Sabine's Appendix. Sato bad, how- 
ever, arrived at the same conclusion, and appKed nearly 
the same name to it in the Journal of liOng's Expe- 
dition to the Rocky Mountains, previous to me appear- 
of Sabine's observations. 

ScBXEBSK was tne first author who considered the 
American to be a distnct species, and Gmelin adopted 
this conclusion in his edition of Linne, thouijh he was 
led to give the incorrect specific character of " palmis 
tetndactyfis," in consequence of Bufibn's statement, 
that the carcajou had but four toes on its anterior feet 

Nature has destined this animal to a subtenraneoos 
And aoHury mode of life, which, together with its thnid 
disposition and nocturnal habits, throw great difficulties 
in our way while endeavouring to ascertain its pecu- 
liarities. It is entirely inofiensive, and apparently 
feeble, but if denied theadvantages of swiftness of mo- 
tion or great size, it has not beealeft entirely destitute 
of the means of providing for its own safety. Thelong 
claws on its forefeet are admirably adapted ibr remov- 
ing the earth, and the celerity with which it can escape 
from danger by borrowing, is really surprising. It is 
alto^ther fruitless to attempt to secure the animal !^ 
digging after it, as its progress is too rapid, and the 
depth to which it descends too great It is only by arti- 
fice that the badger can be brought fh^m his retreat ; this 
is effected by the aid of dogs, smoke, dbc., and whto 
driven to the last extremity, die strengm of its jaws and 
th* sharpness of its teeth, enable die animal taiafiict 
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the sennatnmitrdBtttperKAiten. Th Irad]' of the 
Bsdgei b thick tod heftTj, and it« movemota m tbr 
gnmnd »low and enxpiitf] tlieii ii tttde apoearaBce of 
rivaeitgr or iotelUgeoee in its t^tct, fti h mm not ex- 
hibit Mw amearance of AiHikm or enmidilT. It io-ln 
fact eodowed with exaetTf the degRe of trndentudiog 
wliich i« mited to it« pMoliar condiiion : haTiag the 
ftoper inatimnenta foi •eeiuing itself frora omaarf 
enemie^ u well •> »trt « yth aad etmnge enoo^ ' 
dafeitd itieir when preeeed, bat little eagacitr u ne- 
eetaarf to enable it to obtnin the reqaJBitc food, or to 
eoBtinne hia kind. IJTeitber ahonld we indolM in re- 
fleetiaaa similar to tbiwe found in many book* oTnatoial 
hiMorr, and believelhnt the life of thii tnim&l ia gloomv 
01 wretched. To men it may appeajr rioomy oi ijtad- 
fal to lire under ground, ot to (teal forth under corer 
<J the night in tearch of food ; but this is the only mode 
. of life the Badger ia susceptible of enjoying, and the 
onk kind of ^tion he is capable of. 

The Inutows of the Badger arc deep and eztensire, 
and sereial individuals have been found inhabiting one 
ezeavalion. Within hia subterraneous retreat he passes 
the day in sleep^ and it is not until night veils all ob- 
jects in shade uint he comes forth to seek his subsist- 
ence. Then, fruits of different soils, ftvgt, insects, and 
moat probably any small animals to be procured, con- 

The Badger has its young in summer, and generally 
two, three, or four, at a litter, which are occasioniUy 
bzooght oat to the mouth of the burrow to enjoy the 
Bonihine. The young become cabbie of procreating 
when two years old, and the period of their lives is 
extended to ten, twelre, or ^^n years. If taken 
when young, the Badger is easily tamed, soon becom- 
insquite fomiliar and obedieuL 
^The American Badger b a pretty little animal, ani 
ita aspect b not unlike that <^ some small jpugfeced 
dogs. It is foimd most frequently, on the plains adja- 
cent to the Missouri and its tributaries, as well as on 
those near the Columbia river. It is not uniformly 
fi>und in the open country ; Lewis and C\Ktk some- 
tiass observed them in the woods. 

This aiunul b about two feet five inches lo^g, in- 
' " g the tail, which measmres three inches, and '' 


_..a are provided with the long claws peculiar 
enns, which gives ibem the means of hurpng 
^ ^vas with greot celerity even in s hard soil. The 
atck*is short and the mouth wide j the eyes are black 
and small ; the ears short, wide, and appearing as if a 
portion had been cut off them. The whiskers are 
anaoged in four points on each side near the nose, and 
on the jaws close to the opening of the mouth. The 
haiis are mucli shorter on the sides and rump than on 
the other parts of the body, which imports an appear- 
uce of flatness, especially when the Badger rests upon 
. his belly- The length of the hair is upwards of three 
iuches, especially upon the rump, whence it extends so 
far towards the extremity of the tail as to conceal it 
WUirely, and gives to the whole of th« posterior parts 
of tha body," Uie appearance of a right-angled triangle 
of which the tail forms an acute angle." Intermixed 
with the hair we find a small quantity of coarse, pale, 
reddish, yellow fur. 

The American Badger diSers from the European by 
lerally being smaller and more slenderly formed ; its 
■ ' ' " s long, but not so pointed towards the 
nose ; neiUier b the profile at all similar to tbe Badger 
of Europe. In the European animal, the outline drawn 
Crom tbe forehead to the nose b quite straight, while in 
th? American there is a considerable depression on a 
line with the eyes. 

There is also t very stnkmg difference between the 
markings of these animals. In the American Badger 
there is a narrow white line running from between the 
eyes to^rJs the backj the remainder of the superior 
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iheeks. Above the a^llMwhrtaanrkiBfeBtonds 
triuignlailT for a short dutaace, and bel'-v it runs in ■ 
line with the eyea mnvds the fbtepart of the mootii t 
he whole eVeu within the dark colour <^ the upyer 
(tf the bead, lad thb eolovr runs at the comer of 
Te, with an acute tagta into the white, 
lie BadAer of Enn^ baa Ihne broad white marka, 
»i each side and'<»e on the l^ of the hand, iit- 
cludiog the eyes and eaft. All fiie parts under the 
throat and jaw are black. The hairs on the tipper 
part of the body and aides of the American Badger ar« 
fine, long, and grayish ; in Ae EiBopean th« bain on 
the same pwts are darker, longer, ana eoaner. In the 
American, tbe under are l^ter than the i^per part* i ]' 


Notwithstanding the Eunqwan Badfei b generallr the 
largest, ita dark colonred nails are FTsaUer than Qkm* 
of the American, which are of. a light horn colotu 
The tail of the AmerieMi BaJger is shorter than thar 
of the Bun^an. 

. The American Badger wnfhs ftan fomteen to 
e^hMan poande. 


RACES AT THE ANCIENT (tAMBa 


Crael Sports— Olympic Oubm— R.jM>--Crowt»if As TiMoib 
Ancient nations— the Qre'ks, Romans, Penianf. 
Ac.— had a great many pnblic amusements. Some oi 
them were very barbarous la their natv-re. Such were 
the combats with beasts, in these combats, criminals 
,Kised to fi^t with lions, 
bears, ivild buUs, and other fierce- animala, and the 
crowd that attended appear '^ to uk% pleasure in aeeing 
their fellow ci _._ ■ __ . ... _! 


mangled or t^m in pieces. 

How cuntrary to (he spirit of Christianity. Bven 

e reli^n of the Jews did not allow of these sports, 
and we do not leant that they every ptneiised them. 
1 am sorry to say that buU-Jlgnts, as they are called, 
and many other practices, which are very cniet, are 
tolerated, even now, in nations called Christian. But 
we must remember that the people tn Gbristiaa nations 
are not all Christians indeed. Just in propevtton as 
true Chrbtianity doet prevail, however, wJeM i^orta 
disappear. 

The ancients had a fewamosements which were 
3oI barbarous. Dcnbiless you have read of die Olym- 
pic game*. When they were heW, people altmded 
them from almost all jirts of the world. The con- 
tests were principally eitherrunniog races or wrestling. 
The prizes, on these occasions, were merely oiowns of 
leaves and palm branches, bat the honour of gaini^^g 
them was consldersd very great Even kings somo- 
times engaged it these spoto. Indeed none were erer 
allowed 10 un for the prize but persons of good cim- 
rvAer tni of respectable fhmtlles. 

T^^e engraving repiHseuts very imperfbetly one of 
tkeM ud^nt nee*. The miners Ian aside their gar- 
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!■ *qne lUlhtfUffpniDqi. 

It TbaM , w flao BUT *>*»' namu fof anMDeT rei- 
««kj awl #a«*ntfi>u»ti:^ often 1wt« different umc* 
Jbr dM t>me Uunf . Vaaiebued^wulMTe tgicaui 
wiMy irfA«iMi.tht|i lJu>M UMd nerelf in commerce. 
Tlu ^lowiM ,an mow .uT ihsffl: — Ships of the 
'---), frigirtM) (inff>i *laop^ conette*, schoonen, ow- 
Ma, ielitcm, gfnbovu, («Uer*> and RTenue rntlcra. ' 


3H(»T ACCOnWT OF VBSSELS. 

Hwtorr appears to regard the Saxonn, who c«me 
tifaa Cknnaay and began to settle in Great Britain 
abom the rear 449, as U firei a kind of marauders or 
pirate*. Their pintieal excursion* are said to have 
bacome so tiouUeBome at one period, ihpt the Roman 
gorenuMBt, who atill held, ot attempted to hold the 
covntiy ia su^ectioa, sent ooi a fleet aninst them. 

The uifnvin^ represents one of the rade Tesseh 
med bjr the Saxons it the period of which we have 
been uicaking. 

In i£* Hhb, a nnall boaL not larger than a common 
low-boat, is aeaetunes called a lAip ,- aa when it is 
••id <^ th« SavkNu, in the time of a Btonn, in the littls 
•ea or lake of Qalilee, that " he was in the hinder 
part or siani of Ike *J^^ asleep^ an a pillow ;" — and 
of Pater, (hat, " when he was coae emt of tin Mp, he 
walked on the water," *e. 

ETen U th« present day, people occasionally call all 
•Mta itf Teasels, hy the general name gf tkipt. But it 
i* not entirely correct, (or all ahipa have three masta. 
We cannot, at present, go into a particular description 
of all •oni of Teasels that trarersethe "great deep i" 
but as most of our readers are lantjimen^ a very brief 
aecptint of the more common kinds, will, we think, 
teweM- 

When you see a Tessel oa the tea, at a great dis- 
Umea, Uie three principal thinp which meet your eye, 
ase IM hnlt at body ol the-ship ; the matt*, which are 
j<M poles that stand upright like ihe body of a tree ; 
and l&B rigfingr consisting of doth sails, with yard^ 
Mf«^ brace*, dtc li is the number of masla. Baa 
■luife of the riggine, which in general, give the tuffer- 

A HHiP, as we have already told you, has three maatt. 
It ia also tfuart riggtd; which means that tttc sails 
uc a* set as to have a sqnare ^peaiance. Tbns is 
done by haTiag the yard* (long poles to wbich the 
rigging ia fastened) suspended on the masts, exactly 
crosswise, in such a way that the ends of each yard 
extend an equal distance from the mast. 

A Biiia has oolr two masts ; but, like a ship, is square 
rigged. Thert: in aeTeial sorts of brigs, among wltich 
is the hennaphiodite brig. 

ScsoohebL also, have two masts, bill they arr 
square ri^ed. Theii principal sails have a slanting 
^petrance. 

A atoor ha* but one mast, and ii not snuare rigged. 


BmTIHa ALITB. 

We have been fbrnished by a li'renidi gouleinen, 
with whom we happened to conTene a few days ago 
on the subject to which it refers, with Ihe ibirowing 
" '- I! .1 I- "^ey are pain- 


iacte collected fivm medical historr. ' ^ 

AiUy interesting, yet proper to be Known- m otder to 


prevent, if possible, their recurrence. — Ni T. Com, Adv. 

" The diseases m which a partial and ipomentary 
suspension of life most often mani&st itself, are As- 
l^yxia, Hysterirs, Lethargy, Hypochondria, Conrul- 
sions, Syncope, Catalepsis, excessive loss of Mood, 
Tetanus, Apoplexy, Epilepsy, and Bcstacy. 

" Among many cases which have been recorded,'the 
&)llowiDg are particularly strikiner — 

" Chancellor Bacon relates t^t Dr. Scott, nick- 
named the tubtl^ was buried aLve at Cdogne, and 
Jhat recoverinr from his apparent death, he gnawed 
ois hands and broke his head in his tomb. 

" At Toulouse, s lady having been bOried in th-t 
church of the Capuchin Frian with a diamond rin^ od 
her finger, a servant entered the Tault to steal llie nng, 
and, as the Gnger was swelled and die ring roold not 
come ol^ he began cutting the finger; on hearing a 
loud shriek from the deceased, ttie uief fell seOsdess. 
At the time of morning prayers, the monks, having 
beard some CToans. found the lady alive and the ser- 
ran( dead. Thus oeath had his prey i thne was but 
a change of victims. 

" A street porter in Paris, having died at the Hotel 
Dieu, was carried with the other dead into the same 
grave : reeorering hi* senses towdda 11 at night, he 
tore open bis windin^eel, made hi* way to hbhooio, 
knocked at the door, which was not opened to him 
without some difficulty, and took a new posaesaion of 
his lodgings. 

"In 1756, a woman in Paris was iboogbt to be dead, 
and the body put on some straw with a taper at the 
feet ; some younff men who sat nnnd the ctnpM, in a 
frolic overturned the taper. This set the straw ot 
fire. T he deceased, whose body the fiames now reached, 
uttered a piercing shriek. Timely assistance was ren- 
dered, and she so well recovered that, after her resur- 
rection, she became the mother of several children. 

" On the 21st of November, 1763, Abbe Pr«TOt, well 
known fur hii literary productions, was taken with an 
apoplfiic fit as he was tniTelling (hrongh the forest 
of Chout'lly. Being supposed dead, be was carried to 
the house of the mayor of the village, and Ae magis- 
trate directed a post-morfem examination to be com- 
menced. A piercing shriek uttered by the unfoittnate 
man proved that he was alive. He expired nnd^ thr 
scalpel. 

'■ Dr. DeTaux^ a surgeon of St. Come kosintal in 
Paris, tiad a maidservant who had three times been 
carried to burial. She did not recover her senses the 
last tim^ till ihey were lowering the coAn into the 

Erave. That woman having died anew, the body was 
cpt six days, lest [bey should hare to bring ber back 
a lourLh time. 

" A Mr. Rousseau of Rouen, had married -a youn^ 
lady of fourteen, whom he left in perfect health Btl his 
starling on a short journey. Alter a few days, he 
heard ihal, tinlcss he returned immediately, ht would 
find hi» wife buried. On reaching home ne wiw ihii 
funeral ready. Iq an agony of grief, he had the cofttn 
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tmuxrtA Vb hm t9om mi mmnmiL fibpheedtlit 
body on a bed, Mid oidened twaKf-five indaiofts to be 
BMwe oil it At the twenty •eixth^^rctebly deeper tban 
4iie othen, the deoeneed eselaimeo^ ^< How sereiel^r yon 
hurt me !" Medieal nsebtniiee wn« knmedintely i^ven* 
The lady had afterwards twenty^ix children. 

"< The wift of Mr. Ihihamelj a ceMrated lawyer, 
haring been soj^poeed dead twenty-four horn, the body 
was plaeed on a table for the poipote of nreparing it 
for buriaL Her husband strongly oppoeea it, not be- 
Uering her dead, bat in a state of somended animation. 
To ascertain it, and knowing that soe was very fond 
of the cymbal, and the tones which cymbal playen 
sing, he called one. Upon hearing the instrument and 
the Yoioei the deceased rscovend motion and speech. 
She sumred her ampaient death foity years. 

"* Andia Vesale, first physician to Charles Y. and 
Philip IL. after attending a Spanish grandee, thought 
him dead. Having obtained leave to eiamine the 


body, he had scarcely thrust the histoiDry into it and 

opened the chest, wmu he pereeived that the heart 

iripjtitNi. The relatives of the deceased prosecuted 

nim as guilty of murder, the inquisitor as. guilty of 

pnteenese. Through the intercession of the king he 

obtained to he merely condemned to a pilgrimage to 
theHoW.lAii4. 

<' In the sitt^^ of the Royal Academy of Medicine, 
on the 10th of May, 1827, M. ChMUournelle read a 
paper on the danger of hasty inhumations. This led 
to a discussion, in which fa. Desgenettes stated that 
he had heaid mm N. Thouret, wSo had superintended 
the removal of the htiman remains of the cemetery and 
the chttnel house dts innocetu^ that many skeletons 
had been found in positions showing that toe individ- 
nals had moved after their inhumation. Mr. Thouret 
had been so much struck with this, that he had inserted 
in his will an article relating to his own interment." 


BIOCOIAPHICAL SKETCH OF IMAJOR AN0KB. 

John Andre, aiddecamp to Sir Henry Clinton, and 
a^tttnnt-general of the British army in America during 
the revolution, was bom in England, in' 1741. He was, 
in early life, a merchant's eleriL but obtained a com- 
mission in the amy at the age of seventeen. Possess- 
ing an active and enterprising disposition, and the most 
amiable and accomplish^ manners, he soon concilia- 
ted the esteem and friendship of his superior officers, 
and rose to the rank of major. 

After Arnold had intiniated to the British, in 1780, 
his intention of delivering up West Point to them, 
Major Andre was elected as the person to whom the 
maturing of Arnold's treason and the arrangement for 
its execution, shonld be committed. A correspondence 
was for some time carried on between them, under a 
mercantile disguise, and the feigned names of GusUvus 
and Anderson : and at length, to facilitate their com- 
munications, the Voltnie sloop of war moved up the 
North river, and toc^ a station convenient for the puiw 
pose, but not so near as to excite sosmcion. 

An interview was agreed on, ana, in the niffht of 
September 21, 1780, he was taken in a boat,,which was 
despatched for the purpose, and carried to the beach 
without the posts oi both armies, wider a pass for John 
Anderson. lie met Gtenenl Arnold at the house of a 
Mr. Smith. While the conference was yet unfinished^ 
daylight approached } and, to avoid the danj^er of dis- 
covery, it was proposed that heehoold remain conceal- 
ed till the succeeding ni^ht. 

He desired that he might not be carried 'within the 
American posts; but the premise, msfde to him by 
Arnold, to respect this objection, was not observed. He 
was carried within ^em eontmry lo lus wishes and 
against his knowledge. He continued with- Arnold the 
succeeding day, and when, on the following night, he 
proposed- lo retiRp to the Vulture the boatmen refused 


to catty him, becsmse die had, dftring ibe day, 

her stmienf in consequence of a gun h%viag been moved 

to the shove and brought to betir upon her. 

This embamssing circumstance reduced him to the 
necessity of endeavouring to reach New Tork by land. 
Yielding with reluctance to the mgent representations 
of Arnold, he laid aside his regimentals, which he had 
hitherto worn under his surtont, and put on a plain suit 
of clothes, and receiving a pass from the American 

Seneral, authorizing him, under the feigned name of 
ohn Anderson, to proceed on the pnblic service to the 
White Plains, or lower, if he thou^t proper, he set out 
on his return. 

He had pwcfd all the gl^ards and posts on the road 
without susiMciMi, and was proceeding to New York in 
perfect aeeurity, when, on the twentv-third of Septemr 
ber. one* of the three militia men wno were employed 
with others in scouting parties between the lines of th^ 
two anniea. springing suddenlv firom his covert in tha 
road, seizea the reins of his bridle and stopped hia 
horse. 

Instead of prodncing his pass, Andre, with a want of 
self-|)ossession, which can be attributed only to a kind 
of providence, asked the man hastily where be belong- 
ed ', and being answered, *' to below,'* replied imme£- 
ately, '^ and so do I." He then declared himself to be 
a British officer, on urgent business, and begsed that 
he might not be detained. The other two muitja men 
coming up at this momen^ he discovered his mistake; 
but it was too late to xepair it 

He ofiered a purse oi gold and a valuable watch, to 
which he added the most tempting promises of ample 
reward and permanent provision firom the jg^ovemment^ 
if they would permit him to escape ; but his offers were 
rejected without hesitation. The names of the militia 
men who apprehended Andre, were John Paulding, 
David Williams, and Isaac Van.yirert, who, immediate* 
ly after searching, carried him before the commander, 
(Jolonel Jamieson. 

On the 29th of-September, 1780, General Washing- 
ton appointed a board of fourteen general^ officers, part 
of whom were Gieneral Green, the Marquis de la Fay- 
ette, and Baron de Steuben, with the assistance of the 
judge advocate, John La;7rence. After the most ma- 
ture deliberation, they pronounced Major Andre a spy 
from the enemy, and that, agreeably to the. laws of na- 
tions, he ou^ht to suffer death. 

When his sentence was announced to him, he re- 
marked^ tnat since it was his lot to die, as there was a 
choice in the mode^ which would make a material dif- 
ference in his feelings, he would be happy if it were 
possible, to be indulged with a professional death ; but 
the indulgence of being shot ramer than hung, was not 
granted, because it was considered contrary to the cus- 
tom of war. 

When he was led out to the place of execution, he 
bowed familiarly to all those with whom he had been 
acquainted during his confinement ; a smile of compla- 
cency expressed the serene fortitude of his mind. Upon 
seei^ the nreparations at the spot, he asked, with sonic 
emotion, ^^ Must I die in this manner V^ He was told 
it was unavoidable. ^'I am reconciled to my fate," 
said he, *' but not to the mode.** Soon aAer. however, 
recollecting himself he added, ** It will be but a mo- 
mentaiv' ^ng;" and, fpringin^ upon the caxt, perform- 
ed- the last (j&ce to himseu^with a oomposure that ex- 
cited the adwsiralkyn and melted the hearts of cdl Ae 
spectators. 

JBemff told that the fatal moment was at hand, and 
asked if he had any thing to say, he answered, " No- 
thmg, but to request that you will witness to the world 
that 1 die like a bmve mim,". 


Those davs are lost in which we do no good : diose 
worse than lost, in which we do evil. 
We lessen our wants by'lessening our desires. 
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8I71IDAT m f 1BI& 
To wliateTer cause it is owing, nothing can be mon 
certain, tluin that infidelitj again reigns lord of the 
ascendant in Paris. It is impossible to be a week in 
the mefropolis without being sensible of this. It is 
computed that fiom^OOO to 80,000 indiriduals. chie6y 
women, or persons of the poorest classes, believe in 
the Christian religion^ The remainder amounting to 
800,000, make no pretension to such a faith. It islm* 

S^ssible, by any external appearance, to distinguish 
unday from Saturday, excepting that any species of 
amusement and dissipation goes on with more spirit 
on that day than any other. In Paris the shops are all 
open, the tarts til going, the workmen all employed. 
on the early part ai Sunday ; and althoiwh a part or 
them are closed after two i^'cleck in the aflemoon, it is 
not with the slightest intention ^fjcnmnf in any, eren 
the smallest religious duty, that this is done. It is 
'^pour s^amuser'^ to forget tne fatigues of the week in 
the excitement with which it terminates, that the 
change takes place. At two o'clock, all wno can dis- 
engage themselTcs from their daily toil, rash awaf^ in 
crowds to drink the intoxieating cup of pleasure. Then 
the omnibuses (public coaches) roll- with ceaseless din 
in erery direction out of the crowded capital, carrying 
the delighted citizens to St. Cloud, St. Germain, or to 
Versailles, gingueUes of Bellerille, or the gardens of 
Vincennes; then the boulevards teem with volatile 
and happy crowds, delighted by the enjoyments of see- 
ing and being seen ; then the nrdens of the Tuilrnes 
and the Luxembourg, the Jardin des Plantes, and the 
Champs Elysees, are enlivened with the vouug, the 
gay, and the handsome of both sexes, both rich and 
poor; then the splendid drive to the triumphal arch 
of Neuvilie, whicn is filled with the comparatively few 
equipages which the two revolutions have left to the 
impoverished hotels of the capital. While these scenes 
of gaiety and amusement are going on, the priests iii 
each of the principal chapels are devoutly performing 
mass before a few hundred old women, tottering eccle- 
siastics, or young children ; and ten or fifteen Protest- 
ant churches are assembling as many thousands tq the 
duties of the reformed faith. Such is a Parisian Sun- 
day, in what they ambitiously call the metropolis of 

• European civilization. As evening draws on, the to- 
tal disregard of religious observance, by all classes, is, 

- if possible, still more conspicuous. Never, perhaps, 
is the opera filled with enthusiastic crowds as on Sun- 
day evening ; never are the theatres of the Port St. 
Martin, the Boulevards, the opera comique, the vaude- 
ville, and the varieties, -so ftiU as on that occasion ; 
never are the balls beyond the barriers so crowded ; 
never is Tivoli so enlivened, or the open air concerts 
in the Champs Elysees U^ronged by so many thou- 
sands. On Sunday evening in Paris^ there seems to 
be but one wish, one feeling, one desire, and that is, 
to amuse themselves; and, by incessantly labouring 
at that one object, they certainly succeed in it to an 
extent that could hardly be credited in colder or more 
austere latitudes. — BlackwoocPs Edinburgh Mag. 


TEMPGRANCB SOCIEnS& 

The Wesleyan Methodist Magazine for Mey, 18S4, 
an English publication, contains an interesting arti- 
cle on Temperance Societies. We gather the Icrf- 
lowing : — 

The means which they employ— penuaslon^ <k>Qi* 
bined with associated example — ^were first brosght to 
bear upon this enormous evil in North America. How- 
ever simple these means appear, they have effected in 
that country a change of public opinion and custom, 
which has awakened the attention of the most distant 
civilized nations. 

The firs( temperance society formed in Europe was 
by the exertions of Mr Carr, m 1829, at New Ross, in 


the aouch part d' fWlaBd. Oliiefft wevs efldy fouMd 
in the nortti of Ifetad and in Sootlaad. 
' la the aoith ^ Bngkad, where the earlieat cfeta 
Were made, there are in Lancaahife and Yorkahin 
alone, more than 90^000 members. 

Above four bundled tempemnee eoeietiM and aaao- 
ciations have been formed in England, including the 
interesting isMnds of Guerosey, Jersey, and Man ^ tha 
whole eomp^stng, aeeording to the latest renras, mom 
than eiffhty thousand memwrs. 

Seotbnd, under the direetien of the Timoua eofu* 
mittee of the Scottish Sdeiety, nua^ra about 400 ao- 
cieties. and 54,000 members. 

In Iieland. notwithstandingnnmeroos disadtaii* 
tages and diileulties, about 80,000 persona have joined 
the standard of temperance sodetiea. 

The Canadas ana other distant colonies are known 
to comprise eevend thousand members, making a total 
of more than 190,000 British subjeets, vohtntarily 
enga^d to abstain from distilled spirits, except as a 
medicine, and to difcourage intemperance ingeneraL 

Temperance fioHeries are formed in Newmadlaii^ 
at Caicuua, and m Van Dieman's Land. 

The Hottentots in the vicinity of the Cape of €k>od 
Hope, who were thought to be ^' beyond the iea«h of 
good example.'' take a lively interest m this-fefoma- 
tion ; and che mhabitants or the Society Islands of the 
Pacific, have fonoed thenselTes into nunserous and 
7ea1tous societies, to deliver their nations from the 
eur^ of spirit-drtnkitig. 

The kmg ot Sweden, though eurrounded by noble 
JistitlerSj has oflkialty eipreMed hts distinct appiD- 
bation or temperance societies ; and the Crown Ptmoe 
takes an active interest in their proceedinBs. 

The government of Prussia has applied to the New 
York State Committee for a complete history of the 
temperance reformation, and ^ a sketch of the m^ 
chinery necessary to be set in motion to enable go- 
vernment to establish temperance societies throughout 
the yijigAnwi of Prasaia. 


POETRY. 


TEEB SLAYB MOTH! 

. saw the burning tearj 
Knn down her dsnt brown cheek, 

It tM of W0 and ears— 
Her tongue refoaed to speak. 

I heard the stifled sigh 
Bunt from her throbbing breast-^ 

To heaven she rtie'd her tje, 
As there hai only rest. 


Ah! why thSfB tens and sighsl 
Ah! why this mtler lift 1 

»My bsbeJ my babe!'* she crie% 
" stnuiger, bring relief 

**TlMy lose him ifidsawny, 
** As pUtow'd on my breast, 

** 1, at the doae of day, 
" Had hushM him there to rest 

" I saw the clanking chains 
**My hoeband^B Gmbs secures 

** I saw the pmple staine, 
* And the dam cnmson gwe. 

" I eaw tbe tear of wo 
'* Gather hi hts daik eye ; 

<« I heard the laah's blow . 
**Eitoit the parting sigh* 

'<OOod!" she fraatks erieib 
''Hie sword of jaslios takei 

'^AndbMndiagftomtheakie^ . 
** Bidsfmpalhy AWoke. 

■<0l letaasDchef^ainysr 
*^ A Ood of jualioa move ; 

"She aaks a refuge where 
" He IwelU hims^A^bove;* ' 

SBSaHfk 


SECTION XVII. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE AMERICAN nADGWBL—CovcuiDMD. 

*' The hair of the Badger is always filthy ; between the 
anus and the tail there is an opening, which, though it 
has no communication with any interior part, and is 
hardly an inch deep, continually emits an oily liquid. 
This the animal is fond of socking. Its flesh, when the 
animal is well fed, makes excellent hams and bacon ; 
and of its skin are made coarse furs, collars for dogs, 
and trappings for horses. The hair is used for painters' 
brushes. 

^^ Hunting this animal forms a source o£ amusement 
and emolument to the Indians of Bocca Montana, 
Albarregas, and most tribes that inhabit the higher 
regions of the Cordilleras, from Coro to Cumana. As 
there are no stated periods for taking it, although in the 
months of August, September, and October, it is cer- 
tainly fattest, they continue to search for it the whole 
year round, unless during the breeding season, when 
the flesh is lank and lean, and the lard, or butter {man- 
teca) rancid. In making their hunting dispositions, 
they form parties of seven or eight, or more. When 
the tribe is numerous, they will sometimes take Rve, 
six, or seven miles in a sweep over the country ; and 
such is their dexterity and address in 4aking these 
animals, that they will nearly clear it for five or six 
years of Badgers, notwithstanding all the obstruction 
of brushwood, cover, dtc. dtc. In these excursions 
they are accompanied by a number of women and boys, 
whose business it is to build temporary huts, cook, collect 
fruits, and, lastly, to cure what Badger hams and gam- 
mons the men catch ; this is no sinecure, and although 
they rest during the night,, the day ushers them in more 
labour than comes to the hunter's share. When they 
arrive at the Badgers' haunts, — ^generally in high situ- 
ations, contiguous to rocks, for the purpose of burrowing 
when hard pressed, — they soon discover his traces by 
the manner in which he scrapes for pistachios and other 
nuts. They then search the rock until they find out the 
burrow, and also under the projecting roots of large 
trees, the hollows of which afford them shelter. When 
the burrows are in trees^ they seldom give themselves 
the trouble of erecting pitfalls for them, as their curs kill 
and drag them out, or else they dig them put. When 
the burrows are in the rocks, tney set to work to erect 
pitfalls or traps, in the building of which they display 
a regularity and system that would do credit to a 
European mason. As the falls are four feet by four in 
height and breadth, the flags with which they are built 
are so closely set, as to prevent the creature introducing 
his paw-nails between them ; for his strength is such 
that be would raise a stone of two or three hundred 
weight. As the Badgers' family generally consists of 
seven or eight, the hunters set as many of those pitfalls 
in their way as will intercept them, one by one, in 
making their passage to their burrows ; and rrequently 
one in the mouth of the barrow, provided it is large 
enough, covering them with turf, earth, and leaves, over 
little twigs. As soon as they have made sufficient num- 
ber, with incredible labour and perseverance, using no 
other implements than their hatchets and stone-hammers, 
the covering-flag is placed over ; at the back of this they 
place a quantity of rubbish so as to give weight to its 
Vou II. 17 


fall, and plant bushes so artfully as to deceive a stranger, 
forming a lane, through whicii the creature must ne- 
cessarily pass to his burrow. Then one or two ascend 
the trees or highest rock, to sive notice of the Badgers' 
approach ; while another is buried in sight of the traps 
in such a manner as to be covered with leaves, and m 
such a posture as to observe the creatures /loming 
toward the traps, and hurry them into them by missiles, 
but never attempts to show himself until the Badger 
passes him. In this manner the remainder of the party 
advance into the brushwood, and then let loose their 
dogs, who,'on scenting the Badgers, set up a whining 
cry, accompanied by the rattles of the Indians, making 
the Badger start, and beta^p himself to his burrow. 
Sometimes seven or eight will start together, the most 
of which are always caught ; but should one escape, 
they again hunt the grouad over. If their party is not 
numerous enough, the women join after the first chase, 
as the danger of coming in contact with tigers is over, 
the first noise having started ihese as well as most 
noxious creatures, uideed, the Badger is seldom found 
near the jungle, as he is not fond of such neighbours. 
Should one escape the traps, which is very seldom the 
caf^e. they leave the traps set day and night, and a man to 
watd) him, until hunger forces him to quit his subterra- 
neous abode. Sometimes the Indian curs will enter, 
and kilt the creature, if his burrow is large enough to 
admit them ; yet he often makes them retreat, provided 
they cannot surround him, although those curs are 
certainly superior to our European terriers in bite, and 
tenacity of their hold. Whenever a Badger earths, the 
Indians cast lots, to know which shall watch until the 
Badger breaks, leaving him two days' provisions in the 
mean time, supposing this to be the usual time until the 
animal bolts. But it is sometimes a toss up which 
will hold out longest, especially if it be an old Badger ; 
but even here the Indian has decidedly the advantage. 
as he is known to endure four days' hunger, without 
any bad results. If it happens in harvest, he is pretty 
well off; for his cunning makes him an overmatch for 
the animal, and he always carries the image of a man, 
of rude workmanship, which he sets before the earth, 
supported by twigs in a moving position ; this prevents 
the Badger stirring while the Indian goes in quest of 
food, a work of little time with him, as he is satisfied 
with the first thing he finds : he soon returns to await 
the coming out of his subterraneous visiter, as the dis- 
grace of returning without the Badger is shocking to a 
hunter, and debars his ever being a guapo. or wanior, 
until he can, by some extraordinary feat, wipe this stain 
off his name. They also use the noose or snare to 
catch these creatures, which is placed across the path- 
ways, like rabbit-wires, with this exception, that the 
Indian snare is attached to a spring pole, that suspends 
and strangles the creature. The South American 
Badger is larger than those in Europe, and much 
browner ; he is also much easier killed. 

'^ Perhaps its habits are the most social of any quad- 
ruped in tne universe ; it is not known to quarrel with 
any other quadruped ; even the fox, polecat, stinkard, 
the opossum, the land crab and snake, make it resign 
its abode, although it is much stronger than any of 
them. It also lives in the greatest harmony with its 
own species, subsisting principally on nuts, roots, and 
vegetables ) and is cleanly in its habits, being observed 
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to perform its ablution while the dew is on the ground. 
The lodiaDS count two species of it, viz. the Maraao, 
or pi;-badger, and the Peru, or dog-bodger. 1 am 
iDformciJ the ibrmer roots for its amusemeal like a pig ; 
they bring forth two, three, and four ai a liilei, and 
preserve them carefully. Badger hams are certainly 
delicious, and the sale of them was prohibited but lo 
the vicerof, who generally shipped a quantity of them 
annually lo Madrid for the U3eot llicir august majesties ; 
DOW they are purchased for one fourth (heiroriginal value, 
aa llie viceroy sometimes paid eight or ten dollars for a 
pair of gammous. The way of curing IbeDO, perhaps, 
contributed lo iheir flavour, which was simply to lub 
ihetn with coarse sugar and Chili pepper, each day 
pressing them very hard until quite dry. This source 
of emolument would hare been considerable to these 
huDling tribes, were they not cheated and made tributary 
to the viceroy, as they had to give him a dozen first, 
and afterward take irmkets out of the stores, al what- 
ever price he chose to demand. The butter, or mauteca 
lie marano, as they call the lard, was also in great 
demand among the grandees, who fried most of their 

"A party of eight would destroy two or three hundred 
Badgers and a quantity of deer, on their return home, 
besides guanas. These hunting parties are so delight- 
ful, even to thr women, that the hopes of being allowed 
to accompany the men will be a stimulus to conduct 
themselves properly the year round. On those excur- 
sions they live well, and seem more happy than during 
the rainy season : in their way home they travel day 
and night rapidly, in spite of all obstructions, carrying 
long poles between ihem, on which the animals are 
slung ; the skins and lard the boys cany. The women 
are certainly the heaviest loadetl, and must keep pace 
with those gentry ; the dogs too are belter fed during 
this period, and seem to return with regret A cloud 
of vultures generally hover over them, and are seen by 
(heir clans a day or two before they arrive, who make 
every preparation to receive them: their return isgreeted 
like thai of victors. The rainy nights are passed in 
ncounting their exploits one to anothar. 


There are two species of this animal, viz. the Uoau 
and ilie Ai. 

" Tlie Unau, or two-toed Sloth, has no tail, and only 
1-.V0 nails on the fore feet. The Ai, or three-toed Sloth, 
lias a fhori lail, and three nails on everv foot. The 


differs also in the hair. As for its interior, its viscera 
are both formed and situated differently ; but the most 
distinctive, and, at the same time, the most singular 
character, is, that (he Unau has forly-sin ribs, while 
[be Ai has but Iwenly-etght. This alone supposes two 
species, quite distinct one from the other ; and these 
forty -six ribs, in an animal whose body is so short, is a 
kind of excess or error in nature ; for, even in the lar 
gest BDJmals, aad those whose bodies are relatively 
longer than they are thick, not one of them is found to 
have 80 many. The elephant has only forty, the dog 
twenty-six, and the human species twenty-four, &c. 
This difference in the construction of the Unau and 
the Ai supposes a greater distance between these two 
kinds than there is between that of the cat and the 
dog, which have the same number of ribs ; for the ex- 
ternal differences are nothing in comparison with the 
internal ones, which are the causes of the others. 
These animals have neither incisive nor canine teeth ; 
their eyes arc dull and heavy ; their mouths wide and 
thick i their fur coarse and staring, and like dried grass ; 
theli thighs seem almost disjointed from the haunch ; 
their legs very »hort, and badly shaped ; they havv no 
soles to the feet, nor toes separately moveable, but only 
two or three claws excessively long, and croolicd down- 
wards and backwards. Unfurnished with teeth, ihey 
cannot seize any prey, nor feed upon flesh, nor even 
upon vegetable food. 

" Although they have neither horns on their bead*, 
nor hoofs to their feet, nor incisive teeth to their lower 
jaw, ihey are. notwithstanding, among the number of 
ruminating animals, and have, like (hem, four stom- 
achs ; so that they, consequently, can compensate for 
the quality of their food by the quantity ihey take at 3 
time J ana what is still more singular is, that, insli'ad 
of having, like other ruminating animals, very lon^r 
intestines, theirs are very short, like those of the car- 
nivorous kind. 

" Both these animals belong to the southern parts of 
the New Continent, and are never to he met with in 
the Old. The Unau, as well as the Ai, is lo be met 
wLtli in the deserts of America, from Brazil to Mexico : 
but they have never inhabited the northern countries. 
They cannot endure cold nor rain ; the change from 
wet to dry spoils their fur which then resembles badly 
dressed hemp, rather than wool or hair. 

" Mr. Waterlon, who, in his numerous and protracted 
journeys through the woods of South America, had 
abundant opportunities of studying the natural history 
of ihe Sloth has shown the incorrectness of preceding 
writers upon this subject. 

" Let us turn our attention (says he) to the Sloth, 
whose haunts have been hitherto aoiiitle known, and 
probably little looked into. Those who have wriliin 
on this singular animal have remarked that he is in a 
oerpetual slate of pain ; that he is pruTerbially slow iu 
nis movements ; that he is a prisoner in space ; and 
that, as soon as he has consumed all the leaves of the 
tree upon which he has mounted, he rolls himself up in 
the form of a ball, and then falls lo ihe ground. This 
is not Ihe case. 

"If the naturalists who have written the history 
of the Slolh had gone into the wilds, in order to ex- 
amine his haunts and economy, Ihey would not have 
drawn the foregoing conclusions ;. they would have 
learned that, though all other quadrupeds may be de- 
scribed while resting on the ground, the Sloth is an 
exception to this rule, and thai his history must U' 
written while he is in the tree. 

" This singular animal is destined by nalnre to br 
produced, 10 live, and 10 die, in the trees; and, to So 
justice to him, naturalists must examine him in hi< 
upper element. He is a scarce and solitary animal 
and, being good food, he is never allowed lo escap; 
He inhabits remote and gloomy foresis, whetB snakn 
takeupihejr abode, and ivhere cruelly slinging aurj 
mnd scorpions, and swamps, and innumerable thoni) 
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shrubs and bashes, obstruct the steps of civilized man. 
Were you to draw your own conclusions from the 
descriptions which have been given of the Sloth, you 
would probably suspect that no naturalist had actually 
cone into the wilds with the fixed determination to find 
him out and examine his haunts, and see whether Na- 
ture has committed any blunder in the formation of 
this extraordinary creature, which appears to us so 
forlorn and miserable, so ill put together, and so totally 
unfit to enjoy the blessings which have been so boun- 
tifully given to the rest of animated nature ; for, as it 
has lonnerly been remarked, he has no soles to his 
feet, and he is evidently ill at ease when he tries to 
move on the ground ; and it is then that he looks up in 
your face with a countenance that says, ' Have pity on 
roe. for I am in pain and sorrow.' 

"It mostly happens that Indians and Negroes are 
the people who catch the Sloth, and bring it to the 
white man. Hence it may be conjectured that the 
erroneous accounts we have hitherto had of the Sloth, 
have not been penned down with the slightest inten- 
tion to mislead the reader, or give him an exaggerated 
history, but that these errors have naturally arisen by 
examining the Sloth in those places where Nature 
never intended that he should be exhibited. 

" However, we are now in his own domain. Man 
but little frequents these thick and noble forests, which 
extend far and wide on every side of us. This, then, 
is the proper place to go in quest of the Sloth. We 
will first take a near view of him. By obtaining a 
knowledge of his anatomy, we shall oe enabled to 
account for his movements hereafter, when we see him 
in his proper haunts. His fore legs, or, more correctly 
speaking^ his arms, are apparently much too lon^, 
while his hind legs are very short, and look as if 
they could be bent almost to the shape of a corkscrew. 
Both the fore and hind legs, by their form, and by the 
manner in which they are joined to the body, are quite 
incapacitated from acting in a perpendicular direction, 
in supporting it on the earth, as the bodies of other 
quadrujpeds are supported, by their legs. Hence, when 
you place him on the floor, his belly touches the 
ground. Now. granted that ne supported himself on 
his legs like other animals, nevertheless he would be 
in pain, for he has no soles to his feet, and his claws 
are very sharp, and long, and curved ; so that, were 
his body supported by his feet, it would be by their 
extremities j just as your body would be were you to 
throw yourself on all fours, and try to 'support it on 
the ends of your toes and fingers — a trying position. 
Were the floor of glass, or of a polishea surtace, the 
Sloth would actually be quite stationary ; but as the 
ground is generally rough, with little protuberances 
upon it, such as stones, or roots of grass, dec, this jiist 
suits the Sloth, and he moves his fore le^s in all direc- 
tions, in order to find something to lay holdof ; and when 
he has succeeded, he pulls himself forward, and is thus 
enabled to travel onwards, but, at the same time, in so 
tardy a mannp as to acquire him the name of Sloth. 

"Indeed, his looks and his gestures .evidently betray 
his uncomiortable situation ; and, as a sigh every now 
and then escapes him, we may.be entitled to conclude 
that he is actually in pain. 

"Some years ago I kept a Sloth 'in my room for 
several months. I often took him out of the house, 
and placed him upon the ^ound, in order to have an 
opportunity of observing his motions. If the ground 
were rough, he would pull himself forward by means 
of his fore-Ie^s, at a pretty good pace, and he invaria- 
bly shaped his course towards the nearest tree. But 
if I f tit him upon a smooth and well trodden part of 
the rood, he appeared to be in trouble and distress: 
his favourite abode was the back of a chair; and, after 
getting all his legs in a line upon the topmost part of 
it, he would hang there for hours together, and often, 
with a low and inward cry, would seem to invite me to 
take notice of him. 


^ The Sloth, in its wild state, spends its whole life 
in the trees, and never leaves ttiem but through force 
or accident. An ail-ruling Providence has ordained 
man to tread on the surface of the earth, the eagle 
to soar in the expanse of the sides, and the monkey and 
squirrel to inhabit the trees : still these may change 
their relative situations without feeling much incon- 
venience ; but the Sloth is doomed to spend his whole 
life in the trees ; and^ what is more extraordinary, not 
upon the branches, like the squirrel and the monkey, 
but under them. He moves suspended from the braoGh. 
he rests suspended from it, and he sleeps suspended 
from it. To enable him to do this, he must nave . a 
very diflerent formation from that of any other known 
quadruped. 

" Hence, his seemingly bungled conformation is> at 
once accounted for ; and^ in lieu of the Sloth leading 
a painful life, and entailing a melancholy and miseri|- 
ble existence on its progeny, it is but fair to snrmi^e 
that it enjoys life just as much as any other animal, ac^d 
that its extraordinary formation and singular habits 9ft 
but further proofs to engage us to admire the wonder- 
ful works or Omnipotence. .^ 

" It must be observed, that the Sloth does not haiig 
head downwards like the vampyre. When asleep, he 
supports himself pn a branch parallel to the earth. 
He first seizes the branch with one arm, and then w^th 
the other ; and, after that, brings up both his legs, ope 
by one, to the same branch ; so that all four are in a 
line ; he seems perfectly at rest in this position. Now, 
had he a tail, he would be at a loss to know what to 
do with it in this position : were he to draw it up with 
his le^s, it would mtefere with them ; and were he to 
let it iianfi^ down, it would become the sport of the 
winds. Thus his deficiency of tail is a benefit to him ; 
it is merely an apology for a tail, scarcely exceeding 
an inch and a half in length. 

" I observed when he was climbing, he never used 
his arms both together, but first one and then the other, 
and so on alternately. There is a singularity in his 
hair, difierent from that of all other animals, and I be- 
lieve, hitherto unnoticed by naturalists ; his hair is 
thick and coarse at the extremity, and gradually tapers 
to the root, where it becomes fine as the finest spider's 
web. His fur has so much the hue of the moss which 
grows on the branches of the trees, that it is very dif- 
ficult to make him out when he is at rest. 

" The male of the three-toed Sloth has a longitu- 
dinal bar of very fine black hair on his back, rather 
lower than the shoulder-blades ; on each side of this 
black hair there is a space of yellow hair, equally fine ; 
it has the appearance of being pressed into the body, 
and looks exactly as if it had been singed. If we ex- 
amine the anatomy of his fore legs, we shall immedi- 
ately perceive, by their firm and muscular texture, how 
very capable they are of supporting the pendent weight 
of nis body, both in climbing and at rest ^ and, instead 
of pronouncing them a bungled composition, as a cele- 
brated naturalist has done, we shall consider them as 
remarkably well calculated to perform their ordinary 
functions. 

" As the Sloth is an inhabitant of forests within the 
tropics, where the trees touch each other in the great- 
est profusion, there seems to be no reason why he 
should confine himself to one tree alone for food, and 
entirely strip it of its leaves. During the many years 
I have ranged the forests, I have never seen a tree in 
such a state of nudity ; indeed I would hazard a con- 
jecture, that by the time the animal has finished the last 
of the old leaves, there would be a new crop on the part 
of the tree he had stripped first, ready for him to be^in 
again, so quick is the process of vegetation in these 
countries. 

" There is a saying among the Indians, that when 
the wind blows, the Sloth begins to travel. In calm 
weather he remains tranquil, probably not liking to 
cling to the brittle extremity of the branches, lest they 
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Fhould break with him in pissing from one tree to 
;-norheri hut ai sood nn the wind rises, the branches 
111' me neighbouring trees become interwuven, and ilien 
ine Sluth seizes hold of them, and pursues his journey 
in aafely. There is seldom an entire dav of calm 
in these forests. The trade wind generally sets in 
about ten o'clock in the morning, and ihua llie Sloth 
may set off afler breakfast, and get a considerable way 
before dinner. He travels at a good round pace; and 
were yon to see him pass from tree to tree, as I have 
done, vou would never ihiak of calling him a Sloih. 

" Thus it would appear that the difierent histories 
we have of this quadruped, are erroneous on two ac- 
eonnts : first, that the writers of them, deterred by dif- 
ficulties and local annoyances, have not paid sufficient 
■llention to him in his native haunts ; and secondly, 
Ihey have described him in a situation in which he was 
never intended by nature to cut a figure ; I mean on the 

Sound. The Sloth is as much at a loss to proceed on 
s journey upon a smooth and level Boor, as a man 
would be who had to walk a toile in stills upon a 
line of feather-beds. 

" One day, as we were crossing the Essequibo, I saw 
alarge two-toed Sloth on the ground upon the hank; 
bow he got there nobody could tell : the Indian said he 
bad never surprized the sloth in such a silualion before ; 
he would hardly have come there to drinl^ for both 
above and below the place, the branches of the trees 


touched the water, and afforded him an easy and safe 
access to it. Be this as it may, though the trees were . 
not above twenty yards from bim, he could not maki; 
bis way through the sand time enough to escape before 
we landed. As soon as we got up to him, he threw 
himself on his back, and defended himself in gallant 
style with his fore legs. 'Come poor fellow,' said I to 
him, ' if ihou hast got into a hobole lo-day, ihon shall 
not suffer for it : I'll take no advantage of ibee in 
misfortune; the forest is large enough both -for thee 
and me to rove iu ; go thy ways up above, and enjoy 
thyself in these endfess wilds ; it is more than probable 
thou wilt never have another interview with man. So, 
fare thee well.' On saying ihis, I look upalargeslick 
which was lyin^ there, Held it for him to hook on, and 
then conveyed him to a high and stalely mora. He 
ascended with wonderful rapidity, and in about ■ 
miouie he was almost at the top of the tree. He now 
went off in a side direction, and caught hold of the 
branch of a neighbouring tree ; he then proceeded 
towards the heart of the forest ; I stood looking on, 
lost in amazement at his singular mode of progi'ess. 
I fallowed him with my eye till the intervening 
branches closed in betwixt us ; and then I lost sight 
for ever of the two-toed Sloih. I was going to add, 
that I never saw a Sloih take In his heels in such 
earnest, but the expression will not do, for the Sloth 
has no heels." 


THE ANT-EATER, OR ANT-BEAR. 


" Sooth America produces three species of animals, 
with a long snout, a small mouth, and no leelh ; their 
lonzues, of a round form, are remarkably long; with 
which they catch Ihe ants, which are Iheit principal 
food. On coming to an ant hill, the animal scratches 
it up with his claws, and then protrudes his slenJer 
tongue, which has the appearance of an exceedingly 
long earth-worm. It is coyered with b viscous saliva. 
To this the ants adhere, and, by retracting it, he swal' 
lows thousands of ihem. He also tears up the nests 
of wood-lice, and ofiea climbs the trees in pursuit of 
them, and of the wild bees and their hooey. The first 
of these Ant-eaters is that which the Brazilians call 
Tamandua Ouacu, or Great Tamandua, to whom the 
French settled in America have given the name of 
Tamanoir. The English call it the Great Ant-eater. 
This animal is about four feet in length from tiie 
extremity of the snout to ihe origin of the tail; his 
head is fourteen or fifteen inches long, hia scout 
sifetcbes out toagreal length; his tail, two feet and 
a half long, is covered wiihrou^h hair, which is more 
iiiau a loot in length ; his neck is short ; his bead nar- 
IV -■ ; ins eye* black and small ; his ears round ; his 


tongue thin, more than two feet long, whtch he folds 
Bgam in his mouth, after he draws it entirely out. Ihs 
legs are but one foot high ; the fore-legs are a liulu 
higher and more slender than those behind; he faai 
round feet ; the fore feet are armed with four claw^ 
the Iwo middle ones are the longest ; those behind 
have five claws. The hair of his bead and body is 
black and white ; this animal luros his tail up on his 
back, and covers with it his whole body, when he is 
inclined to sli?ep, or wants to shelter himself from the 
rain or the heat of the sun. The long hair of his tail 
and of his body is not round in all its cxienl ; it is flat 
towards the end, and feels like dry grass. He waves 
his tail frequently and hastily when Be is irritated, but 
it hangs down when be is composed, and be sweeps 
the way with it as be goes. The Tamanoir walks 
slowly; a man can easily overtake him in running: his 
feet seem less calculated to walk than to elimb, and to 
fasten round bodies; and he holds so fast a branch or 
Slick, that it is not possible to snalcb ei;her from him. 

"The second of these animals is that which the Ame- 
ricans call Tamandua. He is much anmllcr ilian the 
Tamanoir; he is not above eightean incLt^ fKxa tbc 
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extiemitiM of the monl to tha mrnp: his head i* five 
JDChes long:, his snout crooked, aad uademeath flat 
aod loDS ; he has a tail tea inches long, withouthair at 
the eod; his ears are erect, and about an inch in 
length ; hia tongue is rouod. eight inchea long, and 

eaced in a sort of gutter or tiotlow canal within the 
wer jaw ; hia lege arenol above four inches in height, 
hia feet are of the tame fonn, and have the aame unm- 
ber of claws as the Tamaaoir. He climbs np and holds 
bsi a branch or slick, like tbe Tamanoir, and his march 
it equall)' slow. He does not cover himself with his 
tail, which cannot sbeltei him, being altnoct bare; the 
hair of the fore-part is shorter than ibal of the Tama- 
noir j when he sleeps he hides his head under his neck 
and his fore legs. 

" The third of these animals is that which the natu- 
ralists of Guiana call Watiriwaou; and the French 
Fourmillier, or Ant-eater. He is still mach smaller 
than ihe Tamandua, being not abore six or seven 
inches in length from the extremity of the snout to the 
tailj hii head is two inches long; the snout is not 
near to lon^ as that of the Tamanoir, or the Taman- 
dua ; his tail is seven inches in length, is beat under- 
neath, and bare at the end : his tongue is narrow, long, 
and fiat; his neck is almost hare; the head is large, 
in proportion to the bodf ; his eyes placed low, at a 
little distance from the corners of the mouth ; his ears 
are small, and hidden by the hair; his legs are but 
three inches in height ; the fote feet have no more 
than two claws, the outward is much lon^r than the 
inward one ; the hind feet have four elaws ; the hair 
of the body is about nine inches long ; he feels smooth, 
his colour IS shining, diversified with red and yellow ; 
his feet are nut made to walk, but to climb up, and to 
take hold of branches of trees, on which he bangs him- 
self by the ei-tremily of his taiL 


"Tbeae three animah, •odiffinentin aiuui^ ■■^opor- 
tions of the body, have, uevertheleM, many tK..^B in 
common, as to conformation and their natural ms''nci. 
All three feed upon ants, and suck honey and > iner 
liquid and viscous substances ; they gtthei quickly 
crumbs of bread and small pieces of meai ; they are 
tamed and domesticated easily; they can sb .^ist a 
long while without food ; they do not swallow ail the 
liquor which they keep in their moutb, one part of it 
issues out of their nostrils; they commoly sleep in 
tbe day-time, and change dieir statior in tbe night; 
they go so slowly, that a man may overtake them easily 
whilst running m open ground. The savages eat their 
6esh, which has, however, an unsavoury taste. 

"The Tamanoir looks at a distance like a great foi, 
and for thit reason some travellers call him 3w Ame- 
rican fox: he is strong enough to defc J himself 
against a laice dog, and even a jaguar ; when he ia 
attacked he ^hts standiog on his hind legs, Iiac the 
bear, and makes use of his fore cla-vs, which are mur- 
dering weapons, foi his proteciion ; alterwards he lies 
on bis back to use his hind legs, ard in thir situation 
he is almost invincible ; he fights ni^h obstinacy till the 
last extremity, and even after ne has put h'« adversary 
to death, he \eeps hold uf him a long w-ile. He it 
covered with long biishy ha:r, ai'd a very thick skin ; 
besides, his flesh is rifmarkably hard, svd he seldom 
loses his life in these engagements. 

" The Tamanoir, tbe Tamandua, and 'He Fourmillier, 
are natives of the hottest climates only of America ; 
they are found in Brazil, in Guiana, and in the country 
of the Amazons, &,c. They do not breed in Canada, 
nor in the other frozen regions of tbe New World, 
and do not belong consequently to tbe Aa;iei.t Con- 


MODE OF TRAVELLING IN INDIA. 


The palankeen is the general mode of conveyance 
. in India; but few of our readers have a very clear 
idea of its form, or of the manner in which it is used. 
We therefore give a repre mentation of one of these 
vehicle<i, and a lively description of palankeen travel- 
ing, from the pen of Mr. Woodward, an Ame,':can 
Missionary resiJing in Ceyloo, who lately fiaited the 
peninsula. 


A palankeen is noite unlike any thing which I 


Stage coach is, perhaps, 
Instead uf the oval form, 
long, and two and a half 


body of a small neat 
earest in resemblance, 
paral'. dogram, six feet 
vith the top u little 
Instead rf 


Ihe swirging doors of the coach, there are, on eith.r 
eiie, lAV small sliding doors. t'Ji; ih.* .'Mch, it Ua 


either renvdBM wtm ■mU wudain in each end. 
From ihe cesiM of- each end of the palankeeo niD out 

folea three «nd-a-half feet Igog, which aie suppoiled 
y iron rods from each comer, meeliog oi^ the pole, six 
or eitrhi iiKhet from the body. Thoualt a palankeen 
be tliin laive, it is genenily made of light materials, 
80 that, when unpty, it may uailf b« raised by four 
men to the sfaBaldera. 

EBrlyafterBoon,ootheday appointed for commeacnig 
the journey, half a dosen or more coolies (baggage- 
bearers) call for their burdeaa. filach Eoan has a cloth, 
answering for a pack, awiagiBg or«t hii sfaouMers, in 
which are bis luncheon, kufe, tobacco, &c. On his 
head is a smalt parcel of slnw, in a circular form, 
adapted to his bead, on which he catties his load. 
Each man, also, has a stafi^ for his support in rugged 
paths, or when fording rircrs ; to the head of this staff 
are attached a number of flat pieces of steel, which by 
their jingling frighten away serpents, and eren 'wild 
beasts, at night. The burden for one coolv is generally 
about sixty pounds, and this he carries toirty miles a 
day. Being accustomed to the business, they travel 
many miles without storoing, and without even sup- 
porting the burden with the hutd ; and itieir daily wages 
are about 40 cents. 

A few hours after the baggage leaves, another set of 
men, thirteen in number, present themselves before the 
door ; these are thepalankeenand torch-bearers. Their 
dress consists of a large white cloth bound round the 
head for a turban ; and instead onhe single cloth roimd 
their waists, as is common to all low castes, they wear 
a long white frock, so that their bodies are completely 
covered. This dress gives them a muchbetter appear- 
ance than many of the hisher caste ; and was probably 
adopted that their personal appearance mieht tie more 
acceptable to English geutlemen and ladies. The 
torch-bearer has a long roll of old cloths, closely bound 
together in a cylindrical form, fout feet long, and four 
or five inches in diameter : this is a lamp. In his Other 
hand is a leather or brass vessel, containing two ouans 
of oil (see Matt. iiv. 4). Having girded up iheirloins, 
they place the palankeen before the door. When the 
traveller is seated, the three men at each pole raise 
their clasped hands to their faces, in (he attitude of 
prayer ; and then, bowing a Utile with their faces 
towards the palankeen, th^ invoke the protection and 
blessing of their gods. How much instruction and 
reproof from the example of the heathen '. 

While moving on at a slow gait, the first few minutes 
are occupied in " getting the step," by which they 
move on with more ease to themselves and the person 
whom they carry ; commencing, at the same lime, their 
song. " Ha Hum, Ha Hum," by which the step is 
regulated. The monotony of this song is sometimes 
broken by some one more merry than the rest; who, 
with the apparent design of driving away melancholy 
or of pleasing their employer, raises bis voice and 
sings, " Oood gentleman good pay will give." When 
tired of this, some still more animating ihoturht is 
thrown out, such as, " We'll lake our pay, go nome, 
and buy a fine cloth." Thus they run on, six only 
bearing (he palankeen at a time. At a signal given 
from some one whose shoulder is weary of its burden, 
they stop, and in a moment pass the pole to the other 
shoulder. When one set becomes weaty, they are 
relieved by the other, who run by their side. Having 
run one and a half or two hours, they rest a few mo- 
meots, and spend this time in adjusting their eltiAes, 
pirdin^ un (heir loins, eating tobacco, &c. ; or, if much 
fatigued, hy lying down. The torch-bearer runs by the 
side of ihe palankeen, and, when hia torch becomes 
dim, he pours in oil from the vessel which he carries 
in (he other hand. On arriving at the bungalow or 
rest house, perhaps fifteen miles from the place of set- 
ting out, the bearers lie down and sleep till they are 
roused at three or four ia the morning ; at seven or 
eight they arrive at the second bungalow. The rest- 
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cmcK. 

^ The most skillful of all sorceresses, poisoned her 
husbandj a king of the Samaratians ; for which she 
was banished by her subjects, and flying into Italy, 
fixed her seat on the promontory Circseum, where she 
fell in love with Glaucus, a sea ^od, who at the same 
time loved Scylia : Circe turned her into a sea mon- 
ster, by poisoning the water where she used to wash. 
She entertained Ulysses, who was driven hither by the 
violence of storms, with great civility ; and restored 
his companions, whom, according to her usual custom, 
she had changed into hogs, bears, wolves, and the 
like beasts, unto their former shapes." 


HERMAPHRODITUS. 

" Hermaphroditus was the son of Mercury. In one of 
his excursions through the forests, he was observed by 
a wood nymph called Salmacis, who, struck with his 
manly form and noble visage, both new to her, anx- 
iouslv followed him wherever he went. But Henna- 
phroditus, inured to solitude by the nature of his pur- 
suits, and unaccustomed to the soft attractions oi fe- 
male society, as anxiously avoided her, until she had 
recourse to stratagem, and to hide in ambush to behold 
him. At length, however, they met at a favourite foun- 
tain in the midst of the forest, where he usually came 
to bathe at the heat of the day. Here the infatuated 
nymph imprudently disclosed her sentiments. Such 
frankness merited a generous return, but the ungrateful 
and sturdy huntsman, unmoved by her advances, re- 
jected her with disgust; upon which the indignant Sal- 
macis prayed the gods to avenge the insult by wed- 
ding him for ever to a female form. Her prayer was 
granted, and the wretched Hermaphroditus, equally 
amazed and shocked at the change, prayed them in turn 
to alleviate the poignancy of his misfortune by sending 
him companions of similar foroL The gods always 
merciful, listened to his entreaties, and decreed that 
whoever thereafter should bathe in the fountain, 
should resemble Hermaphroditus, and partake alike 
of the form and qualities of either sex." 

HEBE AND GANYMEDE. 

" Hebe was the daughter of Jupiter and Juno. She 
was the goddess of youth^ and had the power of im- 
parting to others her own perpetual healthfniness and 
vigour. She is in fact the personification of youthful 
beauty. She is always lepresented as a beautiful vir- 
gin, crowned with flowers, and attired in a variegated 
? garment. Jupiter, on account of her beauty, chose her 
or his cup-bearer. 

" The tood of the gods was not supposed to be form- 
ed of the gross aliments of earth : 

For not the bread of man, that life sustains, 
Nor wine's infiaming juice, auppliee their veins. 

" Their sustenance was nectar and ambrosia. The 
former was their drink, and the latter their food. These 
imaginary aliments were more delicious than any 
known to mankind. Hebe presented nectar to Jupiter 
in a golden cup. 

" Once when Hebe was ofiering nectar to Jupiter, 
she fell. This carelessness offended his majesty, and 
she was deprived of the honour of serving him. 

" When Hebe was dismissed, Ganymede was chosen 
to succeed her. 

" Ganymede was a prince of Troy. His occupation 
was the care of flocks on Mount Ida. He was eiqui- 
sitely beautiful, and an eagle carried him from earth to 
heaven, where he poured out nectar for Jupiter." 


SCHOOL STATISTICS OP THE UNITED STATES. 

About one-third of the population of a country are 
between the ages of three and sixteen or eighteen ; 


and of course are the proper subjects or sahool edu- 
cation. 

In the United States, more than four millions of 
children ought to be unaer the influence of schools. 

In Maine, the law requires that the inhabitants of 
every town pay annual)^ for the support of schools a 
sum equal, at least, to 40 cents for every person living 
in it. That amounts to about 9120,000. Their ex- 
penditures are more than 140,000. 

In New Hampshire, a separate tax of $90,000 is 
raised for schools^ besides an annual appropriation 
from a tax on Bank stock of $9,000 or $10,000. 

In Vermont, more than $50,000 are raised for schoob 
from a third per cent tax on the grand list, and as much 
more from district taxes, besides an income of nearly 
$1,000 from banks. 

In Massachusetts are nearly 3000 schools, supported 
by public taxes and private subscriptions. In Boston, 
the schools contain more than 12,000 children, at an' 
expense of about $200,000. 

In Rhode Island are about 700 schools, supported by 
a legislative appropriation of $10, 000 annually, by tax- 
es, and by private subscriptions. 

The Connecticut school fund is about two millions, 
but fails of its desired object. Children in the state, 
85,000 \ schools about 1,500. 

In New York are more than 9,000 schools, and ovet 
500,000 children taught in them. School nind, $1,- 
700.000: distributed annually, $100,000, but on the 
condition that each town raise bv tax, or otherwise, as 
much as they receive from the fund. A wise provis- 
ion. 

New Jersey has a fund of $245,000, and an annual 
income of $22,000. 

In Pennsylvania, during the last year, more than 
250,000 children, out of 400,000, were destitute of 
school instruction. 

Delaware has a school fund of $70,000. 

Maryland has a school fund of $75,000, and an in- 
come for schools from the banks, which is divided be- 
tween the several counties. 

Virginia has a fund of $1,533,000, the income di- 
vided among the counties according to the white pop- 
ulation, and appropriated to paying the tuition of poor 
children, generally attending private schools. 

North Carolina' has a fund of $70,000 designed for 
common schools. 

South Carolina appropriates $40,000 annually to free 
schools. 

Georgia has a fund of $500,000, and more than 700 
common schools. 

Alabama, and niost of all the western and south- 
western states, are divided into townships, six miles 
square, and each township into sections one mile 
square, with one section, the sixteenth, appropriated to 
education. 

Mississippi has a fund of $280,000, but it is not avail- 
able until It amounts to nearly $500,000. 

The Legislature of Louisiana grants to each parish, 
or county, in that state, $2 621 for each voter, the 
amount for any other parish not to exceed $1350, nor 
to fall short ot $800.— $40,000 are applied to educating 
thejpoor. 

Tennessee has a school fund of about half a mil- 
lion, but complaints are made that it is not well ap- 
plied. ■ 

Kentucky has a fund of $140,000, but a portion of 
it has been lost. A report to the Legislature, from 
Rev. B. O. Peers, says, that no more than one third ot 
the children between the ages of four and fifteen at- 
tend school. 

In Ohio, a system of free schools, similar to that of 
New Endand, is established by law. 

In Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, no Legislative 
measures for the support of schools have been adopt- 
ed. All the schools are supported by private tuition. 
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IMPROVEMENT OP TALENT. 


The Ignorant hare often given credit to .the vise, 
for powers that are permitted to none^ merely because 
the wise have made a proper use of those powers that 
are permitted to alL The little ^Arabian tale of the 
dervise shall be the comment of this proposition. A 
dervise was journeying alone in the desert, when two 
merchants suddenly met him. " You have lost a cam- 
el,'' said he to the merchants ; " indeed we have," they 
replied ; '^ was he not blind in his right eye,. and lame 
in his left leg ?" said the dervise ; ^* he was," replied 
the merchants : '^ had he not lost a front tooth ?" said 
the dervise ; " he had," rejoined the merchants ; " and 
was he not loaded with honey on one side, and wheat 
on the other ?" " Most certainly he was," tney replied ; 
" and as you have seen him so lately, and marked him 
so particularly, you can, in all probability, conduct us 
to him." " My friends," said the dervise, " I have 
never seen your camel, nor ever heard of him, but from 
you." " A pretty story, truly j" said the merchants, 
^^ but where are the jewels wnich formed a part of his 
cargo?" "I have neither seen your camel, nor your 
jewels," repeated the dervise. On this they seizea his 
person, and forthwith hurried him before the cadi, 
where, on the strictest search, nothing could be found 
upon him, nor could any evidence whatever be adduced 
to convict him either of falsehood or of theft. They 
were then about to proceed against him cts a sorcerer. 
when the dervise, with great calmness, thus addressed 
the court : '^ I have been much amused with your sur- 
prise, and own that there has been some ground for 
your suspicions ; but I have lived long, and alone ; and 
1 can find ample scope for observation, even in a desert. 
I knew that I had crossed the track of a camel that had 
strayed from its owner, because I saw no mark of any 
human footstep on the route ; I knew that the animal 
was blind in one eye, because it had cropped the her- 
bage only on one side of its path ; and I perceived that 
it was lame in one leg, from the faint impression which 
that particular foot had produced upon the sand ; I con- 
cluded that the animal had lost one tooth, because 
wherever it had grazed, a small tuft of herbage was 
left uninjured in the centre of its bite. As to that 
which formed the burden of the beast, the busy ant's 
informed me that it was com on the one side, and the 
clustering flies that it was honey on the other." 

LiCicon. 


ORIGIN OP SURNAMES. 


The origin of names is curious and interesting. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Brady, the oldest and most natural 
names seem to be those that are derived from com- 
plexion or stature, as brown, white, long, short, fairhead, 
golightly, heavysides, &c. Many are derived from 
trades or employments, as smith, wri^ht, taylor, cook, 
gardner, waller, capper, or bonnet-maker. — Others are 

Patronymics, as Richardson, Robertson, Robinson, 
ohnson, Harrison, Thomson, Wilson, d&c. Another 
class from the place of birth, as Garrick, Wilton, 
Bolingbroke, Eaton, Leeds, Teasdale, Thorpe, East, 
West, Eastcott, Westcott, Prescott, Ac. Another 
class from offices or ^dignities, as King. Lord, Noble, 
Knight, Stewart, Clark, Major. Another class from 
animals, vegetables, or utensils, as Swan, Crow, Dove, 
Herring Bacon, Bullock, Ash, Beech, Rose, Bloom, 
Berrv, Patten, 6uckle, Scales, Wall, Chambers, and 
Kitcnen. Another class from astronomy and agricult- 
ure, as Heaven, Moon, Star, Cloud, Fielder, Hedger, 
Ditcher, Close, Lane, dec. It is supposed surnames 
were introdued into England by the Normans. Mr. 
Brady, who has lately written " A Critical and Ana- 
lyticai Dissertation on the Names of Persons,^^ ap- 
pears surprised to find so many colours, as White, 
(Jreen, Yellow, and not one Red; but probably this 
name (as the monthly reviewers observe) has beenex- 
pandea into Reed and Read. We have a Mr. Light- 


foot, whose weight is only on« atone less than that <^ 
the memorable Lambert; a miss Ewe, who is the 
tenderest and most innocent lamb in the universe ; a 
Mr. Plot, who never thought in his life ; a Mrs. Black- 
more, one of the fairest ladies in the world ; and Mr. 
Lean, one of the fattest men in the city of London. 
Sometimes Mr. Wiseman is the greatest fool in his 
parish ; and Mr. Price is notoriously the name of a man 
of no price or value whatever ; Mr. Goodchild broke 
the hearts of his father and mother, by his wicked and 
undutiful conduct. Mr. Thoroughgood turned out a 
complete rogue and vagabond at fifteen years of age, 
and was transported at the expense of government at 
twenty-five years ; Mr. Gotobed, up all night smoking 
and drinking ; Mr. Hogg is so particularly cleanly and 
neat in his person, as to be the admiration of all his 
acquaintance; Mr. Armstrong has scarcely physical 
power in either of his arms to dance his own baby for 
nre minutes ; and Mr. Playfair is a notorious sharper. 
Many years have not elapsed since Horace drew beer 
at an ale-house in Wappms, and Homer was particu- 
larly famous for curing sore legs. Mrs. Fury is perhaps 
the quietest woman in Europe ; Mr. Prater, always 
quiet with a pipe in his mouth ; Mr. Nightingale has a 
worse voice than a raven ; Mrs. Lightfoot has lost one 
of her legs, igid got the gout in the other ; and poor 
Mrs. Ogle, was born blind. Such is the folly of giving 
incongruous names. A few years ago there lived in 
Cheapside, next door to each other, two persons of the 
names of Penny and Farthing, wno could easily ac- 
commodate eacn other with ringing the changes in the 
small way. At present there are living in Smithfield 
and Chapel Street, Soho Square, two persons of the 
names ot Carver and Cutmore, wno keep eating houses 
— suiting their names to their actions in life — thus : 
Pray, Mr. CiUmore, cut mesomefnore beef; and pray, 
Mr. Carver, do not in future carve my mutton so thin. 
And Langbourne Ward has lately been ' contested by 
two gentlemen, Des-anges and Key, — the first, whose 
were perhaps angels and ministers of grace — and the 
others remained stationary at the portal of heaven 
with the key in their hands. — London Mirror. 


The damages sustained in the city of New York by 
the firing of Chinese crackers, by children, is estimated 
at 50,000 dollars a year. 


It appears that Lafayette was literally buried at the 
point 01 the bayonet, an immense military force bein||; 
in attendance, and so dispersed as to quell the least 
symptom of insurrection among the 2 or 300,000 citizens 
who attended the funeral. 


POETRY. 


SONG.— Fbom Yamofdek 

Sl£Kp. child of my love ! be thy slumber as Uffht 
As the red birds that nestle secure on the spray ; 

Be the visions that visit thee fairy and bright 
Aa the dew drops that sparkle around with the ray. 

O, soft flows the breath from thine innocent breast ; 

In the wild wood Sleep cradles in roses thy head ; 
But her who protects thee; a wanderer unblessed. 

He foraakes, or aurrounas with his phantoms of dread. 

I fear for thy father 1 why atavs he so lon^ 
On the shores where the wife of the giant was thrown. 

And the sailor oft lingered to hearken her aong, 
So sad o'er the wave, e'er she hardened to stone. 

He skims the blue tide in his birchen canoe. 

Where the foe in the moon-beams his patn may descry; 
The ball to its scope may speed rapid and true, 

And lost in the wave be thy father's death cry ! 

The power that is ronnd us— whose presence is neari 
In the doom and the soliturie felt By the soul — 

Protect that lone bark in its lonely carver, 
And shield TH£fi, when roughly life's billows shall roll J 


» 


SECTION XVIII. 


\ 


(ThKB tlie Werteni Monthly Mifuine.] 

WESTERN SCENERY. 

The tnreller who Tisits our Valley for the first time, 
adyancing from the east to the Ohio rirer, and thence 
proceeding westward, is struck with the magnificence 
of the regetation which clothes die whole surface. 
The vast extent and gloomy grandeur of the forest, the 
gigantic size and venerable antiquity of the trees, the 
rankness of the weeds, the luxuriance and Tariety of 
the underbrush, the lon^ vines that climb to the tops 
of the tallest branches, the imrasites that hania^ in clus- 
ters from the boughs, the brilliancy of the foliage, and 
the exuberance of the fruit, all show a land teeming 
with vegetable life. The forest is seen in its majesty^ ; 
the ]>Qmp and pride of the wilderness is here. Iiere is 
nature unspoiled, and silence undisturbed. A few 
years ago, this impression was more striking than at 
present; for now, farms, villages, and even a few 
laiee towns, are scattered over this region, diversifying 
its landscapes, and breaking in upon the characteristic 
wildness oi its scenery. Still tnere are wide tracts 
remaining in a state ot nature, and displaying all the 
savage luxuriance which first attracted the pioneer; 
and upon a general survey, its features present at this 
day, to one accustomed only to thickly peopled coun- 
tries, the same freshness of oeauty, ana the immensity, 
though rudeness of outline, which we have been ac- 
customed to associate with the landscape of the West. 

I know of nothiDg more splendid than a western ibi^ 
est. There is a grandeur in the immense size of the 
trees — a richness in the colouring of the foliage, supe- 
rior to any thing that is known m corresponding lati- 
tudes — a wildness and an unbroken stillness that attest 
the absence of man — above ail there is a vastness, a 
boundless extent, an uninterrupted continuity of shade, 
which prevents the attention from being distracted, 
and allows the mind to itself, and the imagination to 
realize the actual presence and true character of that 
which had burst upon it like a vivid dream. But when 
the traveller forsakes the Ohio, and advancing west- 
ward ascends to the level of that great plain, which 
constitutes the surface of this region, he nnds himself 
in an open champaign country — in a wilderness of mea- 
dows clad in grass, and destitute of trees. The transi- 
tion is as sudden as complete. Behind him are the 
most gigantic productions of the forest — before him are 
the lowly, the verdant, the delicate inhabitants of the 
lawn ; benind him are gloom and ohilL before him are 
sunlight and graceful beautv. He has passed the 
rocky clifi^ where the den of tne rattlesnake is conceal- 
ed, tne marshes that send up fcetid stems of desolating 
miasma, and the canebrake where the bear ipid the 
panther lurk ; and has reached the pasture where the 
deer is feeding, and the prairie flower displays its di- 
versified hues. He has seen the wilderness in all its 
savage pomp and gloomy grandeur, arrayed in the ter- 
rors of barbarian state ; out now beholds it in its festal 
garb, reposing in peace, and sunounded by light gai- 
ety and beauty. 

This distinction is not imaginary ; no one can pass 
from one part of this region to another, without ob- 
serving the natural antithesis of which we are speak- 
ing ; and that mind would be defective in its percep- 
tions of the sublime and beautiful, which did not feel, 
as well as see, the effect of this singular contrast 
Vou n. 18 


There is in the appearance of one of our primitire lor- 
ests a gloomy wildness, that throws a cast of solem- 
nity over the feelings ; a something in the wide-spread 
solitude which su^^sts to the traveller that he is far 
from the habitations of man — ^alone, in the companion- 
ship of his own thoughts, and the presence of his Qod. 
But the prairie landscape awakens a different train of 
thought. Here light predominates instead of shade, 
and a variety of hue instead of a wearisome exuber^ 
ance and monotony of verdure ; whUe the extent of 
the landscape allows the eye to roam abroad, and the 
imagination to expand, over an endless diversity of 
agreeable objects. 

The remarkable contrast is equally striking in the 
contour of the surface — in the difference between the 
broken and the level districts. If the traveller looks 
down from the western pinnacles of the Alleghany, he 
beholds a region beautinilly diversified with hUl and 
dale, and intersected with rapid streams. In western 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee, he 
finds every variety of scenic beauty — the hilL the plain, 
the valley, the rocky clifi^ the secluded dell, the 
clear fountain, and the rivulet dashing headlons over 
its bed of rocx. The rivers have each their charac- 
teristic scenery. The Monongahela winding through 
a mountainous country, overhung with precy>ices, and 
shaded by heavy forests, with a current suflSciently 
gentle to oe easily navigable to steamboats, has its pe- 
culiar features, which are instantly lost wnen the tra- 
veller has passed on the bosom of the Ohio. The 
winding course and picturesque scenery of the Ohio, 
between Pittsburgh and Wheeling, impress the behold- 
ers as strictly wild and beautiful; below the latter 
place, the features of the landscape become softened, 
the hills recede farther from the river, are loAy, and 
more rounded ; and again, after passing Louisville, 
these elevations are seen leas frequently, and gradually 
melt away, until the river becomes margined by low 
shores, and one continuous line of unbroken forest. 
But if wc leave the gentle current of the Ohio, and as- 
cend the Kentucky or the Cumberland, we again find 
rapid streams, overhung with precipices, and a country 
abounding in the diversities of a wild and picmres^ue 
scenery. Here may be seen the rapid current foaming 
and eddying over beds of rock, and the tall p^tk tow- 
ering above in solitary grandeur. Here the curious 
traveller may penetrate the gloom of the cavern, may 
clamber over precipices, or refresh himself from the 
crystal fountain bursting from the bosom of the rock. 
But he will find every hill clad with timber, every 
valley teeming with vegetation ; even the crevices of 
the limestone parapets giving sustenances to trees and 
bushes. 

The scenery presented on the western shore of the 
Ohio is altogether different. The mountain, the rock, 
the piecipice, and limpid torrent, are seen no more ; 
and the traveller^ as he wanders successively over In- 
diana, Illinois, Missouri, and the vast wilderness lying 
beyond, is astonished at the immensity of the great 
plain, tne regularity of its surface, ana the richness, 
the verdure, the beauty, of its wide-spread meadows. 

It is perhaps not easy to account for the intense cu- 
riosity and suiprise wnich have been universally ex- 
cited by the existenee of these plains ; for they have 
beoi foNUid in various parts of the world. The sterlet 
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of Aaim, dt* puapu of Sooth Anerict, and the deseita 
of Afrin, ate alike deatitute of timber. But ihej hare 
eziated from different eauaea; and while one has been 
foond too arid and sterile to ^re birth to Tegetation, 
and another snow-clad and iohoapiiable, others eiiat 
in temperate climalea and exhibit the most aitiaziog 
fertility of »oiL These facte show that ib^re are yh- 
lioua causei inimical lo the erowth of the trees, and 
the foirat is Qot neceaaarilv' the spontaneouB product 
of the earth, and its natural covering, wherever its sur- 
face ia left uncultivaied by the hand of man. The ve- 
setable kingdom embraces an infinite variety of plants, 
'from the cedar of l.ebanoD to ibe hyssop that groweth 
on the wall ;' and the plan of nature, in which there is 
no miacalculatton, has provided that there shall be a 
BvcesMTy concatenation of circumstances — a proper 
adaptation of soil, climate, moisLme — of natural and 
aecoDdary causes, to produce and to protect each : just 
as she has assigned the wilderness to'the Indian, the 
rich pasture to Uie grazing herd, and the Alps to the 


I apprehend that the : 


inishment with 


which the American pioaeeis first beheld a prairie, and 
which we ail feel in gazing over those singularly bean- 
tilul plains, is the result of association. The adven- 
turers who preceded us, from the champaign districts 
of France, have left no record of any such surprise ; 
on the contrary, they discovered in these fiowcry mea- 
dows somethioi^ that reminded them of home ; and 
their sprightly imaginations at once suggested, that 
nothing was wanting but the vineyard, the peasant's 
cottage, and the stately chateau, to render the resem- 
blance complete. But our immediate ancestors came 
from lands covered with wood, and in their minds the 
idea of ^ wilderness was indtssolubly connected wtth 
that of a forest. They had settled in the woods upon 
the shores of the Atlantic, and there their ideas of a 
new conntiy had been formed. As they proceeded to 
the west, tney found the shadows of heavy foliage 
deepening upon their path, and the luxuriant forest 
becocaing at eveiy^ step more stately and intense, deep- 
ening the impression, that as they receded from civifi- 
ntiMi, the woodland must continue to accumulate the 


gloom of its savaffe and silent grandeur around than— 
until suddenly the glories of the prairie btirst upon 
their enraptured gaze, with its widely extended land' 
scape, its verdnre, its Bowers, its picturesque groves 
and all ita exquisite variety of mellaw shade and aiinny 

light. 

Had our English aneestora, on the other hand, first 
settled upon the plains of Missouri and Illinois, and 
the tide of emigration were now setting towaras the 
forests of Ohio and Kentucky, climbing the locky 
barriers of the Alleghany ridge, and pouring itself down 
upon the wooded shores of the Atlantic, the question 
would not be asked how the western plains necame 
denuded of timber, but bv what miracle of Providence, 
a vast region had t>een cloihed, with so much r^ulari- 
ly, with the most splendid and gigantic productions of 
DBiuie, and preserved through whole centuries from 
the devastations of the frost and the fire, the hurricane 
and the flood. We have all remarked how simple and 
how rapid is the process of rearing the annual flower, 
or the more haidy varieties of grass, and with what 
ease a spot of ground may be covered with a carpet of 
verdure ; and we know equally welt how difficult it is 
to rear an orchard or a grove, and how numerous are 
the accideols which assail a tree. An expanse cd* natu- 
ral meadow is not therefore so much an object of cu- 
riosity, as a continuous forest ; the former coming 
tapidly lo perfection, with but few enemies to assail it, 
the latter advancing slowly to maturity, surrounded by 
daugers. Hence there is lo my mind no scene so im- 
posing, none which awakens sensations of such admi- 
ration and solemnity, as the forest standing in ita abo- 
riginal integrity, and bearing the indisputable marks 
01 antiquity — where we stand upon a soil composed ot 
vegetable mould, which can only have been produced 
by the undisturbed accumulation of ages, and behold 
arotmd us the healthful and gi^uitic trees, whose im- 
mense shafts have been increasing in size for centuries, 
and which have stood during that whole time expoEed 
lo the lightning, the wind, and the frost, and to the 
depredations ofthe insect and the brute. 

(To b* coochidad In oar notf.) 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


"AfTBRBun, thoM animals wtuchUre on flesh only 
are the gicaleat destroyers : they are at the same time 
^ both tha enemies of nature and the rivals of man. It 
■ only by an attention always new, and by cares pre- 
maditated and followed, that these flocks, these birds, 
Ae. can be sheltered from the fury of the birds of prey, 
and the eamivorous jvolf fox, weaseL &«. and it la 


uiw uiB DuuiTuiuuB jiuu, fox, weascl, IXC. ana u la 
ouljr by a continual war tnat he can prMcrve his grain, 
&uta and «U hii ndMiitance, and even hia clouing, 


againat the voracity of the rata, mothsi mites, dte. In- 
sects are among those creatures which do more harm 
than good in the world; on the contrary, the Ox, the 
sheep, and those other animals which feed on amss, 
are tne bes^ the most useful, and the most valuable for 
man ; situw they not only nourish him. but conaume 
and cost Aim least: the Ox, above all the rest, is tha 
most eonlleni in this respect, for he gives as much to 
the earth aa hs takes frtMn it, and tven enriches th« 
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ground on wiich he lives ; instead of which the horse, 
and the greatest part of other animals, in a few years 
impoverish the best pasture land. 

" That the Ox is not so proper as the horse, the ass, 
the camel. <&c. for carrying burthens, the form of his 
back and loins demonstrates ; but the thickness of his 
neck and the broadness of his shoulders sufficiently 
indicate that he is proper for drawing, and carrying the 
yoke ; it is also in this manner that he draws with the 
most advantage, and it is singular that this custom is 
not general. 

" Throughout some of the French provinces they for- 
merly obliged him to draw with his horns, for which 
the only reason they ^ve was, that when harness 's 
fixed to his horns, he is managed with more ease : his 
head is very strong, and he draws very well in this 
manner, but with much less advantage than when he 
draws bv the shoulders. He seems to be made on 
purpose tor the plough ; the size of his body, the slow- 
ness of his motions, the shortness of his lec^s, and 
even his tranquillity and patience when he labours, 
seem to concur in rendering him proper for the cultivation 
of the fields, and more capable than any other of over- 
coming the constant resistance that the earth opposes 
to his efforts. 

'^In those species of animals which man has formed 
iuto flocks, ana where the multiplication is the principal 
object, the female is more necessary, more useful than 
the male ; the produce of the Cow is a benefit which 
grows, and which is renewed every instant ; the flesh 
of the calf is healthy and delicate ; the milk is the 
food of children ; butter relishes the greatest part of 
our victuals, and cheese is the common food of the 
country people ; how many poor families are at this 
time reduced to live on their Cow ! These same men 
who every day, and from morning to night, ^roan with 
anguish, exhausted with continual labour, gam nothing 
from the earth but black bread, and are oouged to ^ive 
to others the flour, the substance of their grain ; it is 
through them, and not for them, that the harvests are 
abundant ; these same men who breed and multiply 
cattle, who take care of and are constantly occupied 
virith them, dare not enjoy the fraits of their labor, the 
flesh of the beasts they are forbidden to eat, reduced 
as they are by the necessity of their condition, that is 
to say, by the brutality of other men, to live like hor- 
ses, on barley and oats, or on common herbs, and sour 
milk. 

THE COW. 

"At eighteen months old, the Cow is arrived at pu- 
berty, and the Bull when he arrives at two years; but 
though they can continue their species at this age, it is 
better to stay till they are three years old before they 
are suflered to procreate : the strength of these animals 
is greatest from three years old till' nine; after this, 
neither Cows nor Bulls are fit for any thing but to 
fatten for the slaughter : as at two years of age they 
are almost at their full growth, the length of their lives 
•is about fourteen years, and they seldom live longer 
than fifteen. * 

"In stature the Bull equals the horse, but he is much 
stronger made in all parts of his bod v^ particularly about 
the neck and head ; nis horns are tmck and large, and 
when enraged, he gores and tosses both man and beast. 
This animal is very short li^ed for his "^ze and strength, 
seldom exceeding sixteen years. 

" The dullest and most idle animrfs are not those 
which sleep the soundest, or the loi^gest. The Ox 
sleeps, but nis sleep is short, and not v£ry sound : for 
he awakes at the least noise : he usualW lies on his 
left &ide, and that kidney is always lawlr and fatter 
than the kidney on the right side. y 

" Oxen, like other domestic animals, dil&r in colour ; 
but red appears the most common, and th£(^dder they 
are the more thev are esteemed. It is saidy that Oxen I 
of a bay colour last longest ; that those of a brown 


colour are sooner fatigued and shorter lived ; that the 
gray, brindled, and white are not proper for work, and 
are only fit to be fatted for slaughter ; but whatever 
colour the coat of the Ox is of, it should be shining, 
thick, and soft to touch ; for if it is rough and uneven, 
we have reason to think that the animal is not well^ 
or, at least, that he is not of a strong constitution. 

*' The Ox should only be worked from three years old 
to ten ; and it is proper to take him then irom the 
plough, in order to fatten and sell him, as the flesh will 
be better than if he be kept longer. The age of this 
animal is known by his teeth and horns. The firsi 
front teeth fall out when he is ten months old, and^ 
are replaced by others which are not m white : at six- 
teen months those on each side of ii|9- middle teeth 
drop out, and are replaced by others ; and at three years 
old, all the incisive teeth are renewed : they are thei. 
all long, white, and even ; and, in proportion as the 
Ox advances in years, they decay, and become unequal 
and black. The horns fallofl' at three years, and these 
are replaced by other horns, which, like tne second 
teethj fall no more ; only those of the Oxandth^ Cot.' 
grow larger and longer than those of the Bull ; thr- 
growth of these second homs is not uniform. Tht 
first year, that is to say, the fourth year of the age o: 
the Ox, two little pointed horns sprout, which are ever, 
and terminate at the head by a kind of knob ; thf 
following year this knob grows from the head, pushe<; 
out by a cylinder of horn, which forms and terminate :> 
also by another knob, and so on ; for as long as the 
animal lives, the homs grow : these knobs become ai 
nular knots, which are easily to be distinguished in tbi 
horcs, and by which also the age may be easily knowi , 
by reckoning three years for the first knob next tl t> 
point of the horn, and one year more for each of the 
mlervals between the other knobs. 

" The breeds of Oxen, especially in England, where 
much pains have been taken to improve them, aj- 
numerous. One of the largest kinds is the Kylo£ O: . 
It is a Scotch breed of cattle, chiefly of ablackcoloui, 
with thick hides, much hair, and frequently large aci 
long homs. They fatten well, and frequently attain to 
a great size. Mr. Culley mentions one whicn weighe-j 
one thousand four hundred and ten pounds and a haL. 
The name of Kyloe is said to be aerived from their 
having crossed the kyles or ferries, with which the 
Highlands of Scotland abound. 

"The horse eats night and day, slowly, but almost 
continually ; the Ox, on the contrary, eats quick, and 
takes in a short time all the food which he requires, 
after which he ceases eating, and lies down to rumi 
nate. This diflierence arises from the diflerent confor- 
mation of the stomachs of these animals. The Ox, of 
whose stomachs the first two form but one bag of a 
vast capacity, can in both of them, without inconveni- 
ence, at the same time receive grass, which it after- 
ward ruminates and digests at leisure. The horse, 
whose stomach is small, and can receivie but a small 
quantity of grass, is filled successively, in proportion 
as he digests it, and it passes into the intestines, where 
is nerformed the principal decomposition of the food. 

^Chewing the cud is but vomiting without straining,, 
occasioned by the reaction of the first stomach on the 
food which it contains. The Ox fills the first two 
stomachs, the paunch, and the bag, which is but a por* 
tio^ of the paunch, as much as he can. Th is menlbrane 
acts with force on the grass which it contains ; it is 
chewed but a little, and its quantity is ^eatly increased . 
by fermentation. Were the food liquid, tms force of 
contraction would occasion it to pass by the third sto- 
mach, which only communicates with the other by a 
narrow conveyance, and cannot admit such dry food, 
or, at least, can only admit the moister parts. The . 
food must, therefore, necessarily pass up again into the 
G&sophagus, the- orifice of which is larger than the 
orifice of the coAduit, and the animal a^ain chews and 
macerates it, and moistens it afresh with his saliva 
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tie reJucus II [•:■ z pas!^, li-iuiJ enuujjh foi it to go into 
ihis conduit, which passes into the thtnl slomacb, where 
it is again macerated before it goes into the fourth ; and 
It is in the last stomach that the decomposition of the 
bay ia Rnished, which is reduced to a perfect mucil- 


age. 


What chiefly confirms the truth of this expliealion 
hat as. long as (he animals suck, and are fed with 


milk and other liquid aliments, they do not chew th« 
cud ; and that they shew the cud much more in winter, 
when they are fed with dry Ibod, than in summer, when 
they eat tender grass. 

' Qood milk M neither loothicknor loo thin; itscon' 
sistence should be snch, that when we take a drop, it 
should preserve its roundness without running, and in 
colour It should be of 8 beautiful white : that which i> 


inclioatile to blue oryellowis not good ; its taste should 
be sweet, without any bitterness or sourness: it is best 
during the month of May, and durin? the summer ; 
and milk is never perfectly good but wnen the cow is 
of a proper age and in good health. Themiikof young 
heifers is too thick, iliat of old cows during the winter 
is also too thick. The milk of cows which ere hot is 
not gixid, any more than that of a cow which is near 
her time, or which is lately calved. In the third and 
fourih stomach of the calf which sucks, there are clots 
of curdled milk; these clots of milk dried in (he air 
serve to make rennet, and the longer it is kept the bel- 
ter it is, and it requires but a small quantity to make a. 
targe quantity of cheese. 

"Bulls, cows, and oxen are very apt to lick themselves, 
but mostly when they are quiet and at rest; and it 
is usual to rub all the parts of their bodies which they 
can touch with their dung. When thi:: precaution is 
not taken, they raise up the hair of their coats with 
their tonsfues, which are very rough^ and they swallow 
this hair in great quantities. As this substance cannot 
digest, it remains in the stoinach, and forms round 
smooth balls, which are sometimes of so considerable 
a size, that they incommode them, and mevent their 
digesliod by remaiiring in the stomach. These knobs 
in time gel covered with a brown crust, which is some- 
what bard ; it is notwithstanding only a thick mucilage, 
which, by rubbing and coaclioo, becomes hard and 
shining; it is sever found any where but in the paunch, 
and if any of the hair gels into the other stomachs, it 
does not remain any more than in the bowels, but seems 
to pass with the iiliment. 

"Animals which have incisive teeth, such as the 
horse, and the ass, in both jaws, bite short grass more 
easily than those which want incisive teeth in the 
superior jaw ; and if the sheep and the goat bile the 
closest, it is becanse they are small, and their lips thin. 
But the Ot, whose lips are thick, can only bite long 
grass ; and it is for this reason that they do no barm to 
the pasture on which they live, as they can only bite 
off the tops of the young grass ; they do not stir the 
roots, and for this reason scarcely hurt the growth ; in- 
stead of which, the sheep aod ine goat bite so close 
that they destroy the slalliand spoil the root. Besides, 
the horse chooses the most delicate grass, and leaves the 
largest to grow, the stalks of whicn are hard ; instead 
of this, the Oi bites these thick stalks, and by little and 
little destroys the coarse grass ; so that^ at Uie end of 
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some years the field in which the horse has lived be- 
comes a very bad one, whilst that on which the Os has 
broused becomes fine pasture." 


THE CABIAI. 

"This American animal, which isalao called the Ca- 
pibam, has never yet made its appearance in England. 
It is nota hog, as naturalists and travellers pretend : it 
even resembles it only by irifling marks, and difiets 
from it by striking characters. The largest Cabiai, is 
scarcely the size of a hog of eighteen months' growth y 
the head is longer ; ihe eyes are larger ; the snoul, in- 
stead of being rounded, as in the hog, is split like that 
of a rabbit or hare, and furnished with thick strong 
whiskers ; the mouth is not so wide ; the number and 
form of the teeth are diiferent ; for it is without tusks : 
like the peccary, it wants a tail, and, unlike to all others 
of this kind, it is in a manner web-fooled, and thus 
easily fitted for swimming and living in water. The 
hoofs before are divided into /oiv parts, and those be- 
hind into three; between the divisions, there ia a 
prolongation of the skio ; so (hat the feet, when opened 
in swimming, can beat a great surface ot water. 

''This animal, ibus made for the water, swims there 
like an otter, seeks the same prey, and seizes the fish 
with its feet and teeth, and carries them to the edge of 
the lake to devour ibem, with the greatest ease. Il 
lives also upon fruits, com, aod sugarcanes. As its 
legs are broad and flat, it often sits upright upon its 
hind legs. Its cry resembles more the braying of an 
ass than the grunting of a hog. Its colour is a deep 
reddish brown above, and fawn beneath. It seldom. 
stirs out but at night, and almost always in company, 
without going far from the sider of the water in which 
it preys. It can find no safety in llii^ht ; and, in order 
to escape its enemies which pursue it, it plunges into 
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parent ; and amooff the foldings of the mummies, Bel- 
torn observ^ed clotn as fine as our common muslin, 
very ^rong, and of an even texture.* It may be worth 
stating here, that round the mummy of Horsiesi, sup- 
posed to be upwards of three thousand vears old, 
which was lately opened, and now lies at the College 
of Surgeons, were found pieces of linen o( seven differ- 
ent deffrees of texture ; rarying from that of sail-cloth 
to muslin ; and in colour, from a deep brown to a pale 
delicate yellow ; some of the pieces bore eyident marics 
of having been anciently darned. The weiffhl of the 
linen alone amounted to thirty-one pounds. The 
£gyj)tians had also the art of tanning leather, and 
staming it with various colours, as we do morocco ; 
and they knew the. method of embossing it. They 
were skilful in making glass, some of which was of a 
beautiful black. PUny proves from this, that glass- 
making was very anciently practised. Besides ena- 
melling, the art of gildin? was in great perfection 
among them, and they could beat gold nearly as thin 
as it is done in the present day. They knew also how 
to cast bronze and copper, and to form the latter into 
sheets ; and they had a metallic composition not un- 
like our lead. Uar?ed works were very common ; and 
the art of varnishing, and baking the varnish on clay, 
was so complete, that travellers liave doubted whether 
it could be successfully imitated at present. They 
also possessed skill in painting, and in the blending of 
colours, some of which, on the walls of the temples and 
the lids of the mummy-cases, have a brilliancy and 
apparent freshness, which betoken no small skill in 
their composition. 

Indeed, the more we read and reflect on the works of 
the early Egyptians, the more we are astonished. 
Among the ancient tombs, M. Champollion found sev- 
eral highly-interesting drawings, supplying particulars 
of the. progress of this extraordinary people in the dif- 
ferent professions, arts, and maniifactures, of the modes 
they pursued in agriculture, in building, in trades, in 
military affairs, sinf in^, music, and dancing ; in the 
rearing of their cattle ; in portrait jMintinsr • m games 
and exercises ; in the administration of^justice, and 
household economy ; in historical and religious monu- 
menta ; in navigation and zoology. 

MUMBHEd AND EMBALlflNG. 

When any person died, says Diodoras, the whole of 
his family, and all his friends, fitted their usual hab- 
its, and put on mourning, abstaining, during the period 
of lamentation, from the bath, and from the use of 
wine and other luxuries. They seem to have had a 
notion, that a time would come when the soul would 
be re-united to the bodv on earth, and so they endea- 
voured to preserve the frame as a fit residence for its 
future guest. The expense of the funerals was regu- 
lated by three different scales, which made them costly, 
moderate, or cheap. About 250 pounds sterling, it is 
supposed, would pay for the best style of embalming a 
body ; the second charge about 601 ; and for the third 
method a trifling sum was demanded. Thus the va- 
rious classes of people may generally be distinguished 
by the mode of their preservation. 

Among the Egyptians were a set of persons who, 
like our tmdertakers, took upon themselves the whole 
service of the funeral for a stipulated amount. Proper 
officers were then employed to perform their respective 
parts. The duty of the first was to mark out how the 
dissection was to be made in the left flank for the pur- 
pose of embalming : this was executed by another offi- 
cer with a sharp Ethiopian stone ; and the task, as 
seeming to imply disrespect and cruelty towards the 

' • Mr. Bjrtl Montagu, in his ThoughU on Laughter, states 
the caso of jt party, agninst whom an action was broueht in 



that It was known and practised more than two thousand years 
ago ! And he proved his words by referring to the ojre-cloih of 
an Egyi>iuin mammy of acknowlouged antiquity. 


dead, was so hateful and degrading, as to oblijge tha 
dissector instantly to fly, as if he had committed a 
crime, those about pursuing and assailing him with 
stones : — ^a superstitious practice, by which they pro- 
bably thought to compound with their consciences for 
an act considered sinful in itself. 

At the disappearance of the dissector, the embalmers 
came forward* They were a kind of caste hereditary 
in Egypt, were held in high respect, looked upon as 
sacred, and permitted to have access to the temples, 
and to associate with the priests. They removed from 
the body of the deceased Uie parts most susceptible of 
decay, washing the rest with palm wine, and filling it 
with myrrh, cinnamon, and various sorts of spices. 
After this the body was put into salt for about forty 
days. When Moses, therefore, says that forty days 
were employed in emoahning Jacob, we are to under- 
stand him as meaning the forty days of his continuing 
in the salt of nitre, without incluaing the thirty days 
passed in performing the above-mentioned ceremonies ; 
so that, in the whore, they mourned seventy days in 
Egypt, according to the words of Moses. 

It is always valuable and interesting to perceive 
ancient customs, as handed down by general historians, 
illustrating the inspired records of Holy Writ. The 
passag^es alluded to are curious, and obviously refer to 
the point before us : And Joseph commdndea his ser- 
vants the physicians to embalm his father : and the 
physicians embalmed Israel, And forty days were 
fulfilled for him ; for so are fulfilled the days of 
those which are embalmed; ana the Egyptians 
mourned for him threescore and ten days. — Gen. 1. 2, 
3. And again, at verse 26, So Joseph died^ being an 
hundred and ten years old ; and they emlnilmed him^ 
and he was put in a coffin in Egypt, 

After swathing the body in fine lawn bandages, glued 
together with a thin but powerful gum, they spread over 
it the richest perfumes. The precious trost was after- 
wards returned into the hands of the relations, so 
entirely preserved, that not only the figure and the 
lineaments of the face appeared unchanged, but even 
the eye-brows and eye-lashes were not disturbed. 
Thus some of the Egyptians kept the bodies of their 
ancestors in their houses, in open cases, or with glass 
before them, ^' not thinking it right that the features 
of their dead relations shonld be unknown or forgotten 
by their own kindred.^ For the prevalence of this 
strange custom at a certain period, there is tbe autho- 
rity of Diodorus, who wrote about fif^y years before the 
Christian sra : and Lucian (a. n. 150; mentions his 
having been, present when mummies were placed on 
seats at table, as if they had been alive. It is fair to 
conclude^ however, that the bodies, instead of remaina 
ing in this way above-ground| were generally swathed 
round in folds of cere-cloth, strongly saturated with 
aspheltum, or a bituminous pitch ; that they were then 
deposited in a chest or coffin, according to the rank or 
wealth of the party, and consigned to tbe silent tomb. 

There is a considerable difference in the appearance 
of the various cases or coffins which contain mum- 
mies. These were usually made of sycamore, unlike 
our sycamore ; some of the large cases contain others 
within them, either of wood or painted plaster. The 
inner cases are sometimes fitted to the body, others are 
only covers to the body. Many of the outer cases are 
plain, others slightly ornamented, and some literally 
covered with well-painted figures. Of the latter de- 
scription is that represented to the left of the reader in 
the Engraving on the preceding page. The original 
(which may be seen in the British Museum, Eighth 
Room. Case 3,) was found by . some Arabs in one of 
the fields of the dead at Sakara^ near Cairo, and sent 
to Enprland by Captain Lethieullier in 1722. The in- 
scription, when read according to the principles of Dr. 
Young and Champollion, tells us, that the person 
whose body it originally contained, was named Arouni 
or Arouini, the son of Sarsarcs, or Sarsaris; for as 
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then are no vowels in the middle of tlie words, the 
names cannot be determined with perfect exactness. 
He appears to have been of royal blood : for the inscrip- 
tion m the centre begins with the words, " Royal Devo- 
tions to Phtah-Sokari," like the Papyras of the Bubas- 
tite Princes, given in Champollion's Precis^ xv. The 
muDoAny with the gilt face, which is -in the adjoining 
case. No. 2, appears not to have originally belonged to 
this coffin, although it was taken out of it ; for it is the 
body of a priestess, whose name was Tsennofre.* 

The paintings on the coffins generally refer to the 
entrance of the deceased into his new state of exist- 
ence. Thus, in one of the compartments of the coffin 
of Horsiesi, a priest of Thebes, whose mummy was 
lately opened by Mr. Pettigrew, at the College of Sur- 
geons, there is a remarkable group, emblem&tic, one 
miglit imagine, of a future trial. The god Osiris, 
with his usual high cap on. his head, and sitting on his 
throne, receives a person, probably the deceased, who 
is introduced by a hawk-headed deity. Behind the 
throne stand two female figures, the foremost supposed 
to be Isis, the wife of Osiris, in attendance on the god. 
Below these are two pairs oi female forms in separate 
rows, with ample wings extending from their arms, the 
lower pair having the faces of birds. Above, as well 
as below all these devices, appears the Scarcusua^ or 
sacred beetle : an air of extreme absurdity is given to 
one of these insects, by its having the head of a 
hawk. 

The beetle was considered by the Egyptians to re- 
present the sun ; and one, formed of stone or baked 
earth, is frequently found, next to the ridn, on the breast 
of the human mummy. Such is the case with that of 
Horsiesi, a stone beetle, of a pale yellow, being still 
attached to the body ^ and above it, round the mammy's 
neck, are six or seven small pieces of difierent-coloored 
pottery strung together, probably for amulets. The body 
iook^ dark and charred, as it burnt ; and its general 
appearance would lead, as in other instances, to the 
opinion, that it had been violently heated when the 
bandages were applied. The latter appear to have 
been put on wet. False eyes of enamel have been in- 
serted in the sockets. This latter peculiarity Belzoni 
often observed in the mummies of priests ; wno always 
appeared folded in a most careful manner, such as to 
snow the great respect in which their office was held. 
Their arms and legs, he remarks, were not enclosed in 
the same envelope vrith the body, as in the common 
mode, but were bandaged separately, even the fingers and 
toes being thus preserved distinct— -JLond. Sat, Mag, 
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The following Address to a Mummy a few years 
o, was attributed to Mr. Roscoe. 

ADDRESS TO AN EGYPTIAN MUMMY. 

And thou hast walked about, (how strangB a sunt!) 
In Thebe8*8 streets three thousand yean ago; 

When the Memnonium was in all its glory. 
And time had not begun to overihrow 

Those temples, palaces, and piles stupendous, 

Of which the very ruins are tremendous. 

Speak t for thou long enough hast acteddummy, 
Thou hast a tongue, come, let us hear its tune; 

Thou*rt standing on thy legs, above ground, Mummy I 
Revisiting the glimpses of the moon ; 

Not like thm ghosts, or disembodied creatures, 

But with thy bones, and flesh, and limbs, and features. 

Teil us, for doubtless thou canst recollect. 
To whom should we assign the Sphinx's fame ; 

Was Cheops or Cephrenes arahitoct. 
Of either pyramid that besrs his name 1 

Is Pompey's pillar really a misnomer 7 

Hl)d Thebes a hundred gates as sung by Homer 1 

Perhaps thou wert a mason^ and forbidden 

By oath to tell tbemystenes of thv trade. 
Then say what secret melody was hidden 

In Memnon^s statue which at sun-rise played t 

« It is well known that the Arabs, when in search of gain 
among the tombs, have, on returning the mummies, frequently 
imt there into ^vrong cases. 


Perhaps thou wsrt s ptiAfe,' and bast been dealiBA 
In human blood, and noivors past reTosling. 

Perchance that very hand, new pinioned flat, 
Has hob-a-nobbed with Pharoah, glass to glassy 

Or dropped a half*penny in Homer^B hat, 
Or doned thine own to let Queen Didopass, 

Or held, by Solomon's own invitation^ 

A torch at the great temple's dedication. 

I need not ask thee if that hand, when armed. 

Has any Roman soldier mauled or knnddedL 
For thou wert dead, and buried, and embalmed, 

Ere Romulus and Remus had been suckled 1 
Anuquity appears to have begun, 
Long after thy primeval race wasTun. 

Thou could'st devdop. if that withered tongue 
Might tell us what those sisfhtless orbs have , 

How the world looked when it was fresh and yoang^ 
And the great Deluge still hadJeft it green ; 

Or was it then so old that Histdffrs pages 

Contained no record of its early affos 1 

Still silent ? incommunicative ^dh 
Art sworn to socresy 1 then keep thy vofrtt 

But pr'ythee tell us something of thyself; 
Reveal the eecrets of thy prison house ; 

Since in the world of spints thou hast sliunbered. 

What thou hast seen, what strange adventures numbered 1 

Since first thv form was in this box extended, 
We have sBove-gronnd seen some strange mutations i 

The Roman empire has begun and ended. 
New worlds have risen, we have lost om nations, 

And countless kings have into dust been humbled, 

While not a fragment of thy flesh has ciumblad. 

Didst thou not hear the pother o'er thy bead. 
When the great Persian conqueror, Cambyses, 

Marched armies o'er thy tomb with thund'nng tread^ 
O'erthrew Osiris, Orus, Apis, Isis, 

And shook the pyramids with fear and wonder, 

When the gigantic Memnon fell asunder? 

If the tomb's secrets may not be confessed, 

'The nature of thy private life unfold : 
A heart has throbbed beneath that leathern breast, 

And tears adown that dusty cheek have rolled. 
Have children climbed those knees, and kissed that face 1 

What was thy name and station, age and racel 

Statue of flesh— immortal of the dead ! 

Imperishable type of evanescence! 
Posthumous man, who quitt'st thy narrow bed, 

And standest undecayed within our presence 1 
Thou wilt hear nothing till the judjgm^t morning, 
When the great Trump shall tbrilfthee with its waminff. 

Why should this worthless tegument endure, 

u its undying guest be lost ibr evert 
O let us keep the soul embalmed and pure 

In living virtue^ that, when both roust sever, 
Although corraption moy our frame consume, 
Tfa' immortml spkit m the skies may bloom 1 

THE ANSWER OP THE EGYPTIAN MUMMY. 

Child of the latter days ! thy words have broken 
A spell that long has bound these lungs of clay, 

For since this smoke-dried tongue of mine hath spokeng 
'Three thousand tedious years have rolled away. 

Unswathed at length* I " stand at ease" before ye^ 

List, then, oh I fist, wfaiis I nnfbid my story r 

Thebes was my birtb-plac*--an iinrivalled city, 
With many gates, but here I might declare 

Some strange plain truths^ except that it were pity 
To blow a poet's fid>hc into air: 

Oh I I could read you wiitea Tbeban lecture, 

And give a deadly finish to conjecture. 

But then yon would not have me throw discredit 
On grave historians— or on him who auog 

The Ilkd— trae it is I never read it, 
But heard it read when I was very young { 

An old blind minstrel, for a trifling profit, 

Recited parts~-4 think the author or iu 

All that I know about the town of Homeb, 
Is, that they scarce would own him in his day, 

Were glad, toa when he proudly turned a roamer, 
Because by this they saved their parish-paf ; 

His townsmen would have been aahamed to flout hiss, 

Had they foreseen the fues sinee made about him. 

Otae blunder I can fairly set at rest ; . . 

He says that men were once more big and bony 
Than now, which is a bouncer at the best, 

I'll just refer yon to our friend Bebon^ 
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Near seven feet hifth ! in tooth « ioftr figoro I 
Now look at me, and t^ roe, am I bxgger 7 

Not half the sizei but then I'm sadly dwindled 
Three thoneand years, with that embalming glne, 

Have made a serious dinerence, and have swmdlod 
My face of all its beauty — there were few 

Egyptian youths more gay,— behold the sequel, 

Nay, smile not, you and I may soon be equal I 

For this lean hand did one day hurl the lance 
With morul aim— this light fantastic toe 

Threaded the mysiio mazes of the dance : 
This heart hatn throbbed at tales of love and wo. 

These shreds of raven hair once set the fashion. 

This withered form inspired the tender passion. 

In vain ! the skilful hand, and feelings warm. 
The foot that figured in the bright quadrille. 

The palm of genius and the manly form. 
All bowed at once to Death's mysterious will, 

Who sealed me up where Mummies sound are sleeping] 

In cere-cloth, and in tolerable keeping. 

Where cows and monk^s squat in rich brocade, 
And well-dressed crocodiles in painted cases, 

Rats, bats, and owls, and cats in masquerade, 
With scarlet flounces and with varnished faces ; 

Men, birds, brutes, reptiles, fish, all crammed together,'^ 

With ladies that might pass for welUtanned leather* 

Where Rameses and Sabacon lie down. 
And splendid Psammis in his hide of crust : 

Princes and heroes, men of high renown, 
Who in their day kicked ud a mighty dust,^ 

Their swarthy Mummies kicked up dust in mimberst 

When huge Belzoni came to scare their 8lumbers.t 

Who'd think these rusty hams of mine were seated 
At Dido'e¥ table, when the wondrous tale 

Of "Juno's hatred" was so well repeated 1 
And ever and anon the queen turned pale ; 

Mean while the brilliant gas-lights, hung above her, 

Threw a wild glare upon tier abipwrecked lover. 

Aye. gaa-light»i mock me not ; we men of yore 
Were versed in all the knowledge you can mention ; 

Who hath not heard of Egypt's peerless lore ! 
Her patient toil? acuteness of invention 1 

Survey the proofs, — our Pyramids are thriving, — 

Old Memnon still looks young, and I'm surviving. 

A land in arts and sciences prolific, 
On blocks gigantic building up her fame t 

Crowded with signs^and letters hieroglj^phic, 
Temples and obelisks her skill proclaim 1 

Yet though her art and toil unearthly seem, 

Tho9t blocks were bnmghl on rail-hoads and by stsam* 

How, when, and why, our people came to rear 

The Pyramid of Cheops,! mif^ty pile 1 
This, and the other secret's thou snalt hear; 

I will unfold if thou wilt stay awhile. 
The hist'ry of the Sphinx, and who b^can it. 
Our mystic marks, and monsters made of granite. 


Well, then, in grievous times, when king Cephren< 
But, ha I what's this— The shades of bards and, kings 

Press on my lips their fingers! Whet they mean is 
I am not to reveal these hidden things*. 

Mortal, fiirewell! Till Science' self unbind them, 

Men must e'en take these secrets as they Jlnd them. 


CHATEAUBRIAND. 

This celebrated Frenchman) now advanced in a 
has puhitshed a preface which is to be prefixed to 

own memoirs, a work not to be given to the world till 

• 

• See Belzo9i*s Travels^ 

t " After the exertion of entering into a burial-place, through 
a passage of six hundred yards in length, nearly overcome, I 
sought a resting-place, found one, and contrived to sit; but when 
my weight bore on the body of an Egyptian, it crushed it like a 
band-box. I then had recourse to my hands to sustain my wd^it, 
but they found no support. So I sank among the broken mum- 
mies with a crash of bones, rags, and wooden cases, which all 
together raised such a dust, as kept me motionless for a quarter 
of an hour, waiting till it had subsided.';'— Bblzoni. 

t Should the reader deteot somo slight anachronism in the 
Mummf^s Answer, he will 'please to remember, that in point of 
chronology, Yiigil himself was not particular about a century or 
two. His, as well as Ovid's poetical fiction, representing ^neas 
as living in the age of Dido, involves an ecror of this kind, of 
nearly 300 years. 

4 'This, the largest of the Pyramule^ was reckoned one of the 
Seven Wonders of the World. 


after his death. From this preface we make the follow-^ 
ing extracts, describing the eztraordinarf vicissitudes 
of his eveniful life. 

^^ I have explored the seas of the old and new world ; 
I have trodden the soil of the four quarters of the globe : 
after having encamped imder the hut of the Iroquois, 
and the tent of the Arab ; in the wigwams of the Ha- 
rons ', amid the ruins of Athens, of Jerusalem, of Mem- 
phis. Carthage, and Grenada ; among the Greeks, the 
TurKS, and the Moors ; in forests and ruins, after hay- 
ing worn the bear-skin coaC of the savage, and the silk 
caftan of the Mameluke ; after having endured poverty, 
hanger, thirst, and exile, I have sat down minister, 
and ambassador, covered with gold embroidery, and 
decorated with orders and ribands, at the tables of 
kings, at tlie fetes of princes and princesseaj to fall 
again into indigence and to taste ine hardships of a 
prison. 

'* I have been connected with a multitude of persons 
celebrated in arms, in the church, in politics, in the 
magistracy, the sciences and the arts. I am in posses- 
sion of immense materials ; above four thousand pri- 
vate letters, the diplomatic correspondence of my seve- 
ral embassies, those belonging to the time when I was 
mipister for foreign affairs, among which are unique 
and unknown documents belonging to myself. I have 
carried the muskjet of the soldier, the stafl' of the travel- 
ler, the wand of the pilgrim ; a navigator, my fortunes 
have been as inconstant as my sail ; a halcyon, I have 
made my nest upon the waves. 

^' I have been engaged in peace and war ; I have 
signed treaties and protocols ; and jiublished, by the 
way, numerous works. I have been initiated into par- 
ty, court, and state secrets ; I have seen, close at hand, 
tne most extraordinary reverses, the most exalted for- 
tunes, the greatest reputations. I have been present 
at sieges, at congresses, at conclaves, at the re-edifica- 
tion and demolition of thrones. I have made history, 
and I could write it. And my solitary, contemplative, 
poetical life, passed through tdis world of realities, of 
catastrophies, of tumult, of noise, with the sons of my 
dreams, Chactas, Rene, Eudore, Aben-Hamet; witn 
the daughters of my chimeras, Atala, Amelie, Blanca, 
Villede, Cymodocee. Within and beside my age, I 
perhaps exercised on it, without desiring or seeking it, 
a threefold influence — religious, political, and literary. 

^^ The memoirs divided into books and parts, are 
written in different times and in different places ; these 
sections naturally lead to a kind of prologues, which 
relate what has happened since the last dates, and de- 
scribe the places where I resume the thread of my nar- 
rative ; and the varied events and the changing forms 
of my life are thus blended together. It often hap- 
pens that, in my moments of prosperity, I have toA 
9peak of the time of my misfortunes, and that, in my^ 
days of tribulation, I recall my days of happiness, and 
the diverse sentiments of the diiferent periods of my 
life, my youth penetrating into my old age, the gravity 
of my years of experience casting a gloom over my 
lighter years — the rays of my sun, from its rising to 
its setting, crossing and mingling with each other, 
like the scattered lights of my existence, give a sort of 
undefinable unity to my work; my cradle has some 
afiSnity with my tomb, my tomb with my cradle 5 my 
sufferings become pleasures, my pleasures pains ; an^ 
it cannot be discovered wnether these memoirs are 
the work of a gray head." 


A WIT. 

A man that has once got his character up for a wit, 
is sure of a laugh, say what he may. He may utter as 
much nonsense as he pleases, and all will pass cur- 
rent. No one, stops to question the coin of a rich man, 
but a poor man cannot pass off a^oke or guinea, with- 
out its being examined on both sides. Wit and coin 
are always doubted with a thread-bare coat. 


SECTION XIX. 


[From the Western Mosthlj Macazine.] 

WESTERN SCENERY. 
(Goooluded.) 

The sceoftiy of the prairie country excites a different 
feeling. The novelty is striking, and never fails to 
caase an exclamation of surprise. The extent of the 
prospect is exhilarating; the verdure 9nd the flowers 
are beautiful ; . and the absence of shade, and conse- 
quent appearance of a profusion of light, produces a 
gaiety^ which animates the beholder. 

It IS necessary to explain that these plains, although 
preserving a general level in respect to the whole coun^ 
try. are yet in themselves not^^, but exhibit a grace- 
fully waving surface, swelling and sinking with an 
easy slope, and a full rounded outline, equally avoiding 
the unmeaning horizontal surface, and the interruption 
of abru}H or angular elevations. It is that surface 
whtcfa, in the expressive language of the country, is 
called roUing', and which has been said to resemble 
the king, heavy swell of the ocean, when its waves are 
subsiding to rest after the agitation of a storm. 

It is to be remarked also, that the prairie is almost 
alwa y s elevated in the centre, so that in advancing 
into it from either side, you, see before you only the 
plain , with its curved outhne marked upon the sky, and 
forming the horizon, but on reaching the highest point, 
you look around upon the whole of the vast scene. 

The attraction of the prairie consists in its extent, 
its carpet of verdure and -flowers, its undulating sur- 
face, its groves, and the fringe of timber by which it is 
surrounded. Of all these, the latter is the most ex- 

f>ressivc feature — it is that which gives character to the 
audscape, which imparts the shape and marks the 
bouadary of the plain. If the prairie be small, its great- 
est beauty consists ^n the vicmity of the surrounding 
margin of woodland, which "resembles the shore of a 
lake, indented with deep vistas like bays and inlets, 
and throwing out long points, like capes and head- 
lands; while occasionally these points approach so 
close on either hand, that the traveller passes through 
s^nai'i'ow avenue or stniit, where the shadows of the 
woodland fall upon his patn, — and then again emerges 
into another prairie. Where the plain is large, the 
forest outline is seen in the far perspective like the dim 
shore when beheld at a distance from the ocean. — 
The eye sometimes roams over the green meadow, 
without discovering a tree, a shrub or any object in the 
immense expanse, but the wilderness of grass and flow- 
ers ; while at another time, the prospect is enlivened 
by the groves which are seen interspersed like islands, 
or the solitary tree, which stands alone in the blooming 
desert. 

If it be in the spring-of the year, and the young grass 
has just covered the f^round with a carpet of delicate 
green, and especially if the san is just rising from be- 
hind a distant swell of the plain, and glittering upon 
the dew-drops, no scene can be more lovely to the eye. 
The deer is seen grazing quietly upon the plain ; the 
bee is on the wing ; the wolf with his tail dropped is 
sneaking tfway to his covert with his felon tread of one 
who is conscious that he has disturbed the peace of 
nature ;. and the grouse feeding in flocks or in pairs, 
like the domestic fowl, cover the whole surface — the 
males strutting and erc^tins their plumage like a pea- 
cock, and tittering a long, toud, moaraful note, some- 
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thing like the cOOing of the dove, but resembling still 
more the sound produced by passing a rough nnffer 
boldly over the surface of a tamoourine. The number 
of these birds is astonishing. The plain is covered 
wifh them in every direction; and when they have ' 
been driven from the ground by a deep snow, I have 
seen thousands — or more properly tens of thousands— 
thickly clustered in the tops of the trees surrounding 
the prairie. They do not retire as the country becomes 
settled, but continue to lurk in the tall grass around the 
newly made farms ; and I have sometimes seen them 
mingled with the domestic fowls, at a short distance 
from the farmer's door. They will eat and' even thrive 
when confined in a<;oop, and may undoubtedly become 
domesticated. 

When the eye roves off from the preen plain to the 
groves or points of timber, these also are found to be 
at this season robed in the most attractive hues. The 
rich undergrowth is in full bloom. The red-bud, the 
dog-wood, the crcrb-apple, the wild plumb, the cherry, 
the rose, are abundant in all rich lands ; and the grape 
vine, though its bloom is unseen, fills the air with fra- 
grance. The variety of the wild fruit and flowering 
shrubs is so great, and such the profusion of the blos- 
soms with which they are bowed down, thilt the eye is 
regaled almost to satiety. 

The gaiety of the prairie, its embellishments, and 
the absence of the gloom and savage wildness of the 
forest, all contribute to dispel the feeling of lonesome- 
ness, which usually creeps over the mind of the soli- 
tary traveller in the wilderness. Though he may not 
see a house nor a human bein^, and is conscious that 
he is far from the habitations of men, he can scatcely 
divest himself of the idea that he is travelling tbroogn 
scenes embellished by the hand of art. The flowers, so 
fragile, so delicate, and so ornamental, seem to have 
been tastefully disposed to adorn the scene. The 
groves and clumps of trees appear to have been scat- 
tered over the lawn to beautify the landscape, and it is 
not easy to avoid that decision of the fancy which per- 
suades the beholder, that such scenery has been crea- 
ted to gratify the refined taste of civilized man. — Euro- 
peans are often reminded of the fesemblance of this 
scenery to that of the extensive parks of noblemen 
which they have been accustomed to admire in the old 
world; the lawn, the avenue, the grove, the copse, 
which are there produced by art, are here preparea 
by nature ; a splendid specimen of massy architecture, 
and the distant view or villages, are alone wanting to 
render the similitude complete. • 

In the summer the prairie is covered with long coarse 
grass, which soon assumes a golden hue, and waves in 
the wind like 'a ripe harvest. — Those who have not a 
personal knowledge of the subject would be deceived 
Dy the accounts which are published of the height of 
the grass. It is seldom so tall as travellers have repre- 
sented, nor does it attain its highest growth in the rich- 
est soil. In the low wet prairies, where the substra- 
tum of clay lies near the surface, the centre or main 
stem of this grass, which bears the seed, acquires great 
tbickness, and shoots up to the height of eight or nine 
feet, throwing out a few short coarse leaves or blades, 
and the traveller often finds it higher than his head as 
he rides through it on horse-back. The plants, although 
numerous, and standing close together^ appear" to grow 
singly ana unconnected the whole foite of the vege- 
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tatire power expanding itself upward. Bat in the rich 
undalating prairies, the grass is finer, with less of stalk, 
and a greater profusion of leares. The roots spread 
and interweave so as to form a compact eren sod, and 
the blades expand into a close thick sward, which is 
seldom more tnan eighteen inches high, and often less, 
until late in the season when the seed-bearing stem 
shoots up. 

The first coat of grass is mingled with small flowers ; 
the Tiolet, the bloom of the strawberry, and others of 
the most minute and delicate texture. As the mss in- 
creases in size those disappear, and others, taller and 
more gaudy t display their brilliant colours apon the green 
surface^ and still later a larger and coarser succession 
rises with the rising tide of verdure. A fanciful writer 
asserts, that the prevalent colour of the prairie flow- 
ers is in the spring a bluish purple^ in midsummer red, 
and in the autumn yellow. This is one of the notions 
that people get, who studv nature by the fireside. The 
truth is, that the whole or the surface of these beauti- 
ful plains is clad throughout the season of verdure 
with every imaginable variety of color, 'from grave to 
gay.' It is impossible to conceive a more infinite diver- 
sity, or a richer profusion of hues, or to detect any pre- 
dominating tint, except the green, which forms the 
beautiful ground^nd relieves the exouisite brilliancy of 
all the others. The only changes of color observed at 
the difiereot seasons arise from the circumstance that in 
the spring the flowers are small and the colours delicate ; 
as the heat becomes more ardent a hardier race appears, 
the flowers attain a greater size, and the hoe deepens ; 
and still later a succession of coarser plants rise above 
the tall grass; throwing out larger and gaudier flowers. 
As the season advances from q>ring to midsummer, the 
individual flower becomes less beautiful when closely 
Inspected, but the landscape is far more vari^^ted, rich, 
ana glowing. 

In the winter, the prairies present a gloomy and deso- 
late scene. The flre has passed over them, and 'con- 
sumed every vegetable substance, leaving the soil bare, 
and the surface perfectly black. That gracefiillv waving 
outline which was so attractive to the eye wnen clad 
in gseen^ is now disrobed of all its ornaments ; its fra- 
snuiea^ its notes of joy. and the graces of its landscape 
hare all vanished, ana the bosom of the cold earth, 
scorched and discolored, is alone visible. The wind si^hs 
moonifally over the black plain ; but there /tsjio object 
lo be moved by its inflnenee — ^not a tree to wave its long 
arms in the blast, nor a reed to bend its fragile stem — 
not a leaf nor even a blade of grass to tremble in the 
breese. There is nothing to be seen but the cold dead 
earth and the bare moond, which move not--«nd the 
traveller with a singular sensation, almost of awe, feels 
the blast rushing over him, while not tin object visible 
to the eye, is seen to stir. Accustomed as the mind 
is to associate with the action of the wind ite oj^eration 
upoa surrounding objects, and to see nature bowing and 
trambling, and the fragments of matter mounting upon 
the wind as the storm passes, there is a novel effect 
prodnced on the roind of oncwho feels the current of 
air rolling heavily over him, while nothing moves 
aroond. 

ARCTIC LAND EXPEDITION. 

• 

Despatches were received by the Roval Qeographi- 
eal Society from Capt Back, and the following extracts 
containing the most interesting portions of his narra-. 
tire, are published for the information of the public. 
It M gratifying to observe the good spirits in which he 
writM, ana the entire success of the preliminary ope- 
rations. 

Fbrt Reliaiieai East end of Great Slave Lake, Dee. 7, 1833. 

I overtook Mr. King at Cumberland hoase, and ^t 
biga fiurly ofi^ with the two boats heavily laden with 
ISipackages of 90 lbs. each^ by the 7th of June. 

Tm aceoonts I had received from different persona 


of the low state of the water in some of the riven, 
foreboded considerable detention to the boats; and, 
other circumstances considered, it was evident to me 
that they could not reach the eastern end of Slave 
Lake be/ore the commencement of cold weather. Giv- 
ing up all hope of seeing them aeain before the accom- 
plishment of my plans, I stimulated my crew to the 
utmost, and actually worked them, until my arrival at 
Fort Chippewayan, which was about the end of July, 
for 18 hours a day. On my route I met Mr. M'Leod, 
an old acquaintance of mine, for whom I had a let- 
ter from the resident Gov. Mr. Simpson, intimating 
a wish that he should accompany the expedition, and 
I am sure you will be happy to learn that, he imme- 
diately consented to place niinself under my orden, 
and undertake the management of the Indians at our 
winter quarters. 

On our reaching Fort Chippewayan, we made every 
inquiry relating to the direction of the rivera that de- 
bouched at or about the Fond du Lac, and though there 
evidently appeared to be a nearer way to the Buren 
Grounds than by the circuitous one originally intended 
to be followed, yet the vaffue and unsatisfactory an- 
swers of the Inaians, togetner with their obvious ig- 
norance of the distance to the Great Fish River, made 
me at once decide to go by Great Slave Lake. 

It was the 7th of August when we landed at Fort 
Resolution, owing to the detentions incurred by send- 
ing to the Salt Plains, ^a little to the westward of the 
Slave River,) for a winter's stock of that invaluable 
article. 

Many Indians had assembled at this trading post, 
and their principal Chief, Le Grand Jeune Homme. 
^as waiting my arrival, under a sort of promise hela 
out to him that he should accompany me. But as I 
was 'fully aware that his services must be purchased 
at a ereater rate than our limited means could afford, 
and mat he knew nothing-about the country to the east- 
ward. I was glad to compromise the affair, and reward 
him tor his loss of time by a present of the value of 40 
beater skins. 

The season was advancing too fast to admit of any 
more delay, and being unable to procure a guide to the 
Thlew-ee cho-dezeth from among the Indians, not 
one of whom possessed a knowledge of its locality or 
direction,! determined on leaving Mr. M'Leod to bring 
the stores, while I preceded him in a half sized canoe, 
with a crew of two 'half breeds,' a Canadian, an In- 
dian, and an Englishman. With this motley and most 
rickety craft I commenced the survey towaros the north 
east. Our course first lay in the direction of the Ri- 
viere a Jean, and along tne low swampy shores of the 
lake, then across to numerous islands, which led us td 
the north side of the lake. The scenery there was 
composed of the most cra^^ and picturesoue rocks*- 
mostly primitive, and consisting oc flesh-coloured feld- 
spar and quartz, with a few trees of inconsiderable 
size. 

, As we advanced, the nppearance became more im- 
posing, from the circumstances of the granite, or rather 
the last formation, yielding to the trap, which display- 
ed itself in long parallel ranges of natural precipices, 
that not un frequently extended to the horizon. 

In two places the southern shore approaches within 
a mile of the northern, and the detroits thus formed 
have never been known to freeze. 

More than one island had a columnar or basaltic 
form on the precipitous or south-west side. The wa- 
ter, unlike the turbid yellow we had left, was now ot 
transparent blue, and so cold that ice often formed 
during the night. 

I had now got to lat. 62 deg. 51 min. 40 sec. N., and 
long. 109 deg. 25 min. W. and could perceive a long 
blue point stretching to the S. E., which my Indian 
said we must round or make a portage to get to the 
ejBistern extremity of Great Slave Lake. ' There,' con- 
tinued he, ^you will find a river which [I know not 
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whmt Uu Giwt Chief may do] bat we who are bora 
here can not oaeeiul. Upon fnriher inquiry I found he 
iras tight, and that soioe lime would be saved by tak- 
ing a more direol ctarse^ which could only be effected 
by following the unceTtain trending of the stream that 
he called Hoar Frost River. Oa our rounding a point, 
this presented itself in a cataract of 70 feet descent, 
«Dd diseouragin^ as thii was, and still more so the 
nnge of moontauu through which it forced its passage, 
we commenced the (n>eiBtion of transporting the canoe 
and baggage over hill and valley, full 1700 feet, the 
greatest difficulty consisting in conveying The canoe 
through the fallen and entangled wood. The aumer- 
ous rapids in the river annoyed and delayed us ; but 
die next day we pasaed the last woods, and entered a 
large lake in the barren grounds. The lat. of its south- 
ern extremity is 63 deg. 24 miu. 23 sec. N., long. lOB 
deg. 11 min. W., or a tittle (o the northward of ihe 
Chesadawd Lake of Hearne, which, however, is not 
known by the natives. 

In making a succession of portages from take to lake, 
I crossed the same trvveller's line of route, and fell on 
a lake of such magnitude as to be bounded on the 
East by the horizon. In a north-east direction it 
led us to a river, which we went up, and again launch- 
ed the canoe on another extensive sheet of water. We 
were bewildered several times amon^ islands and deep 
lays ; still 1 kept going to the N. E. in which direction 
1 was the more assured the river must be, from the 

S^eDeisl flatness of the aurrounding land, and particu- 
arly from the north-west dip of a few sand hills that 
were occasionally seen to the northward. 

Afler being three days on the same lake, I encamped 
on some sand hills at the bottom of the bav and de- 
•patched the men in two parlies to look for tne Thlew- 
ee-cbo-dezeth,'the sotiTce of which I accidentally dtS' 
covered while occupied in taking some angles from the 
mmmit of the hill. 

On the 3d day the people returned, having fidlen on 
the river at some distance from ns. The canoe was 
immediately carried to its streama, which is narrow in 
some parts, and connected with a chain of small 
lakes by deiraiis and rapids. 1 could not fo^et giving 
my poor voyagenrs a glass of grog on this occasion, 
after which grateful ceremony we pursued the mean- 
derings of the current, sometimes with ice on each 
bant till the 1st September, when my little canoe was 
•o snattered, the nights so cold, ^e country totally 
destitute of .wood, and the men fairly exhausted, that I 
could not with any degree of prudence incur furtbei 
risk this season. 

The place whence I returned is in laL 62 deg. 41 rain. 
N. and long. 103 deg. 13 min.W., about 115E.of Fort 
Enterprise, and only 109 miles from the nearest part of 
Bathurst iuleL 

We .had been 14 days withautwood,aDdon theSlhof 
September got to the first dwarf pines, about two feet 
high, and on i^e 7th concluded the joomey, by arriving 
at the east end of the Great Stave Lake, where I had 
previously directed Mr. M'Leod to commence the 
wilding of our establishment. 

The two boats under Mr. King got to us exactly a 
week after, and it is satisfactory to state, that most of 
the stores dtc. were undamaged. 

Our wioier-house 1 have called " Port Reliance," 
from a feeling of dependence on that Providence which 
which will support us in every trial to which we may 
be exposed. It is situated on a sandy point in the 
deep bay, wttich receives two small rapid streams from 
the northward, and is surrounded by mountains and 
red miceous granite and gneiss. 

" Fort Refiance is in laL 63 deg. 48 min. 15 sec. N. 
and long. 100 deg. 10 min. W. the variation of the 
oeedte being 25 deg. 41 min. £.; and considering this 
and the entrance of the Msokenzie River, as the two 
extremes of the Great Slave Lake, it will be found to 
•qiul Lake Michigan in lengdiK and may therefore be 


considered, i 


;, the second lake in North A 


" I hare a very compact observatory built where the 
needle is uerfonaing its diurnal fimciiona with more or 
less regularity, according to the appeaiance of the 
aurora, or other aimospbeiic phenomena. The dip, 
magnetic force, dtcliave also been ascertained ; nor am 
I conscious of having omitted any thing that the liiends 
and projectors of the scientific part of this expedition 
may have expected from me." 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


THB NYL-QHAH. 

"This animal, the name of which is pronounced rvI- 
gav, is a native of India. It is of a middle nature, be- 
tween the cow and the deer, and carries the appear- 
ance of both in its form, loitssize, it is as much Small- 
er than the one as it is larger than the other ; iti body, 
horns, and tail, are like those of a bull ; and the head, 
neck,andleg),areTery like thoseof a deer. Thecolpur, 
in general, is ash or gray, from a mixture of black hairs 
and white j all along the ridge or edge of the neck, the 
liair is blacker, larger, and more erect, making a stort, 
thin, and upright mane. Its horns are seven inches 
long; they ere six inches round at the root ; growing 
smaller by degrees, ibey terminate in a blunt point. 
The bliminess of thesCj toother with the form of its 
head and neck, might mchne us 10 suppose it was ot 
the deer kind ; but as it never sheds its horns, it has a 
greater affinity to the cow. 

"Their manners are harmless and gentle. Althou^ 
in its native wildsess it is said to be vicious, this 
seemed pleased with every kind of familiarity, and 
always liclied the hand that stroked or gave it bread, 
and never once attempted to use its horns offensively; 
it seemed to have much dependence on its organs of 
smell, and snuffed keenly, and with noise, wbene — 
any person came within sight ; f* ■*'■' •■ 
any food or drink was brought t( 


Krson came within sight ; it did so likewise when 
hI or drink was brought to it; and was so easily 
offended with smells, or so cautious, that it would not 
taste the bread which was tiered, when the hand hap- 


o"^, 


pened to smell stioof; of turpentine. .- , .. 

fighting is very particular. It was observed, on put- 
ting two males in a little enclosure, that, while they 
were at a conciderable distance from each other, they 

Erepared for the attacL by Mling upon their Ion 
QMS, then tb«y aliafflM towaids each other, nitb a 
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quick pace, keeping still upon their fore kaees ; and 
vriiEB ibey were come withm some yards, they made 
a spring, and darted againjl each other. The inire- 
pidily and force with which ihey dart asaiast any ob- 
ject, appeared by the strengih with whicn one of them 
adempled loovertuia a poor labourer, whouDihinkingiy 
■ iiootl on the outride of the pales of its enclosures. 
The Nyl-ghau, with the quickness of lightning, darted 
against the wood-work with sOch Tiolence, that he 
broke ii to pieces, and btoke off one of his horns close 
to ilie root, which occasioned the animal's death. In 
the English settlement! of India they are considered 


aa rarities, and are brought from the diatani inferior 
parts of the country. The Emperor goraetimes kills 
them in such numbers, as to distribute quarter* of tbea 
to all his omrshs ; which shows that they are iniemaUf 
wild and iit plenty, and esteemed good and deticioua 
food. The Nyl-ghaus are (juite common in Bengal ; 
which g^ives room for a conjecCure that (hey may l*e 
indigenous perhaps in the protince of Guzaral, one <>f 
the most western and most considerable of the Hindostui 
empire, lying to the northward of Sural, and sirelchine 
away to the Indian ocean." 


THB GNU OR GNOa 


"This' singular creature is described by traTellers as 
resembling in form the horse, the ox, and the stag. It 
is about the size of a small horse, that is about four or 
five feet in height, and between five and six in length. 
The colour of the body, which is said to be finely pro- 
portioned is a dark brown. Its limbs are slender. Its 
neck is' longer than that of the ox, but neither so long 
nor so slender as that of the horse. Like the horse it 
is adorned with a mane, which is ^tiffand erecL Its 
faoms are singularly curved, being somewhat of the 
shape of the Greek letter upsilon. Its head, however, 
resembles most that of the ox species. Besides the 
mane, it has also on the breast a shaggy stiff hair, 
which is black, while the colour- of the mane and tail 
is gray. It is a native of the southern parts of Afiica, 
where it exists in a gregarious stale, and in very targe 
herds. It is a lively, capricious animal. 

" The Gnu is thus described by Mr. Pringle, who 
had abundant opportunities of studying its habits at 
the Cape of Good Hope, and whose talents and obser- 
vant spirit particularly qualify him to Inrestigate and 
to communicate the result of his investigation. ' The 
curious animal called Gnu by the Hottentots, and 
mide Beest (i. fc. Wild Ox) by the Dutch colonists, 
was an inhabitant of the mountains adjoining the Scot- 
tish settlement at Bavian's river, and I had therefore 
opportunities of very frequently seeing it both singly 
and in small herds. Thoueh usually, and perhaps 
correctly, by natnTalisls ranked amoot; the antelope 
race, it appears to form evidently one of those interme- 
diate links which connect, as it were, the various tribes 
of animals in a harmonious system in ti>e beautiful ar- 
rangement of nature. As the hyeena dog, or ' viUe 


fumd' of South Africa, con nee Is the dog sod wolf tribe 

with that of the hysna, in like manner does the tinti 
form a graceful link between the buffalo and the ante- 
lope. Possessing the distinct features which, accord- 
ing to naturalists, are peculiar to the latter Irjbe, the 
Gnu exhibits a( the same time in his °;eDeral aspect, 
figure, motions, and even the texture of his fle<fa, qunli- 
lies which partake very strongly of the bovine charac- 
ter. Among .other peculiarities, I observeJ, that, like 
the buffalo or the ox, be is strangely affected by ibe 
sight of scarlet ; and it was ot\e of our amusements 
when approaching these animals to hoist a red hand- 
kerchief on a pole, and to observe them caper aboni, 
lashing their flanks with their long ttf !s, and tearing 
up the ground with their hoofs, as if ihey were vio- 
lently excited, and ready to rush down upon us ; and 
then all at once, when we were about lo fire upon them, 
to see thero bound away, and again go proncmg round 
us at a safer distance. When wounded, they are re- 
ported to be sometimes rather dangerous to the hunts- 
man ; but though we shot sevcralat different times. I 
never witnessed any instance of this. On one occa- 
sion, a young one, apparently only a week or two old, 
whose mother had been shot, followed the huntsmaa 
home, and I attempted to rear it on cow's milk. In a 
few days it appeared quite as tame as a common cnlf, 
and seemed to be thriTing; but afterwards, from Romc 
unknown cause, it sickened, and died. I heard, how- 
ever, of more than one instance in that part of the 
colony, where the Onu, thus caught young, had bee^ 
reared with the domestic cattle, and had become so 
tame as to ^o regularly out to pasture with the herds. 
without exbtbiting any ineliiiatioD to resume iia natu- 
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nl fTcedom; but in consequence of a tendencf wfaicb 
the faimcn say they erinced lo caieh, and to commu' 
nicate to the CHltle, a danceroou infectioQ, the praclice 
of raising them as curiosities has been abandoned. I 
know nor if this imputalion be correct, bot it is true that 
iofeetiuus disorders do occasioaall; prevail to a most 
destmctiTe extent amoD? the TJld ei well as the do- 
mesticated, animals in Soalb Africa, and especially 


among tba tribes of larger tMtiapea, montter ex- 
ceedingly. 

" ' There ia another speciei of Gnu foond farther to 
the northward, of which I saw a single specimen in 
the colony, which, in the shape of the Gomi, and some 
other particulars, still more resembles the ox. This 
species has been described by Buickell, under the 
name of otUOop* Uturina.' " 


HISTORY. 



caocoDiLE. 



r"**! 




EGYPTIAN MnMMir:S, MANUFACTURES, &c 


Belzoni saw some momraies wilhsandaU of coloured 
leather on the feet, and brsceieta on the arms and 
wristsi. Me lella us that (be coffins were always placed 
horizontally, in rows, within the sepulciires. He en- 
tered some tombs, which contained the mummies of 
ioferior creatures, (mingled with those of human 
beiogii,} such as bullsj cowa, monkeys, dogs, cats, 
crocodiles, * fish, and buda ; and one tomb was filled 

■ Tlie Ctocodilo ««■ b*1il ancrBc! at Thebes. Orabo^ in th« 
environs of Lake Hotris, unit in olber ptit* of Enypt. At Ar- 
■inue, iht' iirieaia nuutisliod xnu, lo which the name of Sucliui 
was n'nm ; il wis fed upon bread, flcah, und wine, <>Hered M> it 
by strangfni il wks prcseiTcd in i partrculnr t»kt, and, whllM 


with nothing hut cats, carefully fulded in red and 
white linen, the head coveted by a mask, representing 


t^^hai 


riesM spproached the Bnimal, opened hii n 
kI within itajaws; after his repast, it u«iial 
10 wiier, ana iWT— ■ ~~ 


idiwamaway.bt 


J, i;uii>.u>;ted him and hia compini 

9v ihs Crocodile at tha border; — . — r -^ 

ni WHS intrusted the care of the animal, opened his mouth 
placid within it a cakc^ another ' ' '—'• "' ' " 


manor onnaider- 
ie lake, and there 
of the priests If 


third poured in some wine. The repeat thus inade, 
passed over to ibe other Me, to receive from olber hi 
marta of attention.— Pemoaaw. 


kTBA VAMU^T MAOAZINB. 


gmtetf l^rd iSxfot that ever Iir«d ; dad in (be an- 
cient costume, ana aiteDdedbjrhniBsiiiiguished favour' 
ile, the idea of which is always connecied in oui minds 
with this famoua I^rd Mayor, "all of the olden time." 
It is taken from an old ^nnt by EUtrack; and it is a 
curiou* fact, LhHt the vniaht'i hand formerly leaned 
upon a human skull, for wDich a cat .wa« afterwards 
substituted. In UbutnittoQ of the subject, we extract 
from an ingenious and Epiiited little Toluiue, lately 
writieo by Mr. Keightly. 

Richard Whittington was bom in the year 1360. 
He followed the buvneas of a mercer in Ute ciiy of 
Londcn, .and aujuiied great wealth. Having- served 
the office of sheriff with great ctedi^ in ibe year 1393, 
he was chosen Lord Mayor, and filled that office nol 
less than three limea, namelv, in the years 1397, 140G, 
and 1419. He was knigbied. it isaaid, by King Henry 
the Fifth, to whom he lent lat^ soma of money for 
bis wars in France ; and he died full of yean' and 
hoDoura in 1435. 

" This year," (1406,) saysQrafton, " a worthy citizen 
of London, named Richard Whittington, mercer and 
alderman, was elected Mayor of the laid city, and bote 
that office three tiroes. Thisworshipfulmaniobestoivcd 
his goods and substance lo the honoar of God, to the 
relief of the poor, and to the benefit of the common- 
weal, that he hath right-well deserved to be registered 
in the book of fame. First he erected one hnu^e, a 
church, in London, to be a house of prayer, and named 
the same after his own name, Whittington Cullcfc, 
and so it remaineth to this day ; and in the said chorch, 
beside certain piiests and clerks, he placed a nuniber of 
poor aged men aud women, and nuilded for them 
houses and lodgings, and allowed unto them wood, 
coal, cloth, and weekly money, lo their great relief and 
comfort This man, also, atliis awn cost, builded the 
nte of Loudon, called Newgate, in the year of oiir 
Lord, 1422, which before was a most ugly and loarh- 
Bome prison. He also builded morethan half of Saint 
Bartbolotnew's Hospiul, in West-Smitbfield, in Lon- 
don. Also he builded, of hard-atone, the beautiful 
library in the Grey Friars, in London now called 
Christ's Hospital, standing in the north perl of the 
cloister thereof, where in the wall, bis arms sre giaven 
'n stone. He also builded, tor the ease of the mayor 
if London, and hia. brethren, and of the worshipful 
lilizens, at the solemn days of their assembly, a cbapel 
adjoining to the Guildhall ; to the Intent they should 
t^re they entered into any of their Bflairs, fir^t 
the chapel, nnd by prayer, call upon God for his 
And in the end, Joiuiug oi ' -' ' < 

L he builded for the city a 
:cfdy of their records ana other liouks. 
also builded a great put of the east end of Guildhall, 
beside many outer g(x:d works IknowooL Bjt among 
all others, I willshowuntojrouonevery notable, whiufi 
' received credibly by a writing of his own hand, whicii 
ilso be willed to ne fixed as a schedule to his last will 
lament. He willed and commanded his execn 
they would imswer before Ood ol the day of 
:tion of all flesh, that if they found any debtor 
of tits that ought to him any money, if he were not, in 
*' ' onsciences, well worth tkrte time* a» much, aatl 
It of Ihe debt of other men, and well able to pay, 
that ibeu they should never demand it, for he clearly 
forgave it, and that ther should put no men in suit for 
any debt due to him. LiOtA upon (his, ye aidermen, 
for it i» a glorimtt glai /" 

diseovned tn certain diatrtcts^ "The carcaiMS t>r dead cub,'' 
nysIIerodi>tua,''arereniavnlinu>Hcred ipnrliiifntii. and if'sr 
ther nave been orabalnied, iber ire reTerenllf entoiiibHl in ihfl 

' of Bubsstia. This snimal wss held by ihew idotaler* m- 

LO the mooD." If ■ cat wsi killod, eiiher rjnjftnedly m hr 

acdilcnl, the unfbrtanate oflender was puniihot iriiii depth. 
Ther muM have bad plaolv of tbiac stiimils. Hnw Minnira ii 
wemr, (hit si a Qlr in Enp), jn lbs rcit!n orTibpriur, 7000 
Etbmsns were killed by the KKypllaas, in a luniull, bocauc* a 
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IBt 


Btow informs us, tbat tlichard Whittin^a rebuilt 
the parish church of St Michael Ho^al, and made a 
college of St. Spirit and St. Marv, with an almshouse, 
called God's House or Hospital, for thirteen poor men. 
who were to pray for the good estate of Richard 
Whictingtonj and of AHce his wife, their founders ; and 
for Sir William Whiltington, knight, and Dame Joan 
his wife ; and for Hugh Fitswarren. and Dame Malde 
his wife, the fathers and Mothers ot the said Richard 
Whittington, and Alice his wife i for King Richard the 
Secoifd, Thomas of Woodstock, 4bc. Hence it clearly 
follows, that Sir Richard Whittin^on never could have 
been a poor bare-legged boy ; for it is here plainly as- 
serted that his father was a knight, no mean distinction 
in thoite days. Yet in every popular account of Whit- 
tington, he is said to have oeen bom in very humble 
circumstances. This erroneous idea has evidently been 
owing to the popular legend of him and his cat, and it 
shows how fiction will occasionally drive truth out of 
ler domain. Such, then^ is the real history of this re* 
nowned Lord Mayor { but tradition, we know, tells a 
very different tale : and it is as follows. 

Dick Whittington, a poor orplian boy, came up to 
London from the country, and a rich merchant, named 
Fitzwarren, took compassion on him, and put him into 
the kitchen under his cook, who treated him harshly : 
but Miss Alice, his master's daughter, showed him 
much kindness. The rats and mice that swarmed in 
the garret where he slept led him a wretched life, till, 
with a penny he had gotten, he purchased a cat. Dick's 
master, Mr. Fitzwarren, was shortly afterwards sending 
a ship to sea, and he gave all his servants permission 
to send out a venture in her. Poor Dick had no pro- 
perty on earth but his cat, and, by his master's orders, 
he fetched her down from his- garret, and committee 
her to the captain with tears in nis eyes, for he said he 
should be kept awake all night by tne rats and mice. 
All laughed at Dick's venture, but Miss Alice kindly 
gare him money to purchase another cat. 

The ship was driven to the coast of Barbary, and the 
captain having sent out specimens of his cargo to the 
king of the country, he and his chief .mate were invited 
to court, where they were royally entertained ; but tlie 
moment the dishes were set on tne table, rats and mice 
ran from all sides and devoured what was on them. 
The cantain was told, that the king would ^ive half 
his wealth to be delivered of this torment ; and, instantly 
recollecting poor Dick's cat, he told the king that he 
could destroy them. He went down to the ship, and 
fetched up Fuss under his arm. The tables were 
covered once more, and the usual havoc begun, when 
the cat jumping among the depradators, made a carnage 
of them, which amazed all present. The king, out of 
gratitude, purchased the whole ship's cam, and gave, 
over and above, a great quantity of gold lor the cat, and 
the captain set sail for England. 

To whom is the subsequent history of Richard 
Whittington unknown 1 Who knows not how, during 
the absence of the ship, he ran away from the ilf 
treatment of the cook, and had gotten as tar as Halloway , 
when he sat down on the stone, on the site of which 
is one called at this very day ^ WhittiUgton's Stone*,*^ 
and heard Bow-bells ring out, 

7\irn again Wbittinffton, 

)f r 


Thrice Cord Mayor of London ! 

and how he married ffood Miss Alice, and became in 
reality Lord Mayor of this peat city 7 

In tne whole of this legendary history there is, we may 
see, not one single word of truth further than this, — 
that the maiden name of Lady Whittington was Alice 
Fitzwarren. It is really deserving of attention, as an 
instance of the manner in which tradition wiU< falsify 


lustory ; and it would be extremely inteveBling to n^' 
certain the exact ase of the legend. Neither Grafton 
nor HoUinffshed, unio copies him, says any thing of the 
legendary history of Sir Richard; but it mnst hav» 
been current in the reign of Elizabeth, for in the Pro- 
logue to a play, written about 1613, the citizen says; 
^ Why could you not be contented, as well as otbersi 
with the legend of Whittington? or the life and death 
of Sir Thomas Gresham, with the building of the 
Royal Exchange? or the story of Queen Eleanor, with 
the rearing of London Bridge upon woolsacks ?" The 
word legmd in this case would seem to indicate the 
story of the cat ; and we cannot, therefore, well assign 
it a later date than the sixteenth century. 

Cats, we know, fetched a high price in America, when 
it was first colonized by the Spaniards. Two cats, we 
are told, were taken out on speculation to Guyana, 
where tnere was a plague of rats, and they were 8old 
for a pound of sold. Their first kittens fetched, each^ 
thirty pieces of eiffht, the next veneration went for 
about twenty, and we price graduauly fell, as the colony 
became stocked with them. The eloer Almaffro is also 
said to have given six hundred pieces of eight, to the 
person who presented him. with the first cat which wa^ 
Drought to South America. On reading this, we 
might feel disposed to assign a historical foundation to 
the legend of Whittington and his Cat ; but it is more 
probably, an independent British fiction. 

It is strange what a propensity there is to assign 
some other cause for the acquisition of riches, than in- 
dustry, frugality, and skill, (the usual and surest road 
to wealth.) I hardly ever knew, in my own country, 
says Mr. Keightly, an instance of a man who, as the 
phrase goes, ^ had risen from nothing," that there was 
not some extraordinary mode of accounting for his at- 
tainment of wealth; The simple and most usual 
explanation of the wonder was, to assert that he had 
gotten a treasure some way or other. Thus, for ex- 
ample, I once knew a man whose original name had 
been Halfpenny, (when he rose in the world he refined 
it to Halpen,) and who had grown rich from the hum- 
blest means. I was, one day, when a boy, speaking 
of him and his success in the world to our gardener. 
" Sure then you are not such a gommaril, (fool.^ Sir," 
said he, smilin|^ at my simplicity, " as to believe it 
was by honest mdustry he made all his money ? I'll 
tell you, Sir, how it raley was ; you see he sent one 
time to the Castle for a keg of half-pence, and, by the 
laws'! what did they send him, in mistake, but a keg 
full of goulden guineas ! And Jemmy, you see. was 
^^ and he kept his own secret, and by degrees he 
throve in the world, and became the roan he is. That's 
the rale truth of it for you." Here, then, we have an 
instance of the name giving occasion to the legend. 

Other persons have a wonderful inclination to dis- 
cover a ground work of historical truth in popular le- 
gends. Whittington's cat has not escaped their shrewd- 
ness, for in some popular ffutory of England, the 
story has been ea^plained, as it is called ; and two or 
three country newspapers nave copied the explanation 
with evident delight. Sir Richard Whittington was, it 
seems, the owner of a skiv named the Cat, by his traf- 
fic in which he acquired tne greater part of his wealth. 
It is not, however, quite clear, that our worthy mercer 
was directly engaged in foreign traffic. 

Sat. Mag. 


ORIGIN OP NEGRO SLAVERY. 

Mr. Bancroft, in the first volume of his History of the 

United States, gives an account of the early traffic of 

, the Europeans in Slaves. In the middle ages the 

j VenetiAns purchased white men and Christians, and 


• In the tminediat« neighboarhood of ihia, just at the foot of others, and sold them to the Saracens in Sicily and 

Highffate Hilt is the neat and oomfortable oollege^ lately erect- Spain. In England, the Anglo-Saxon nobiljty sold 

ed called Whitungton'e Gpl^;& in the centre of the principaj ^^ - seryanis as slaves to foreigners.— The Portuguese 

^^&Ah6^^ •• * ^^^"^ ^^ fifft imported negro slaves from Western Africa into 
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Europe m 1448, Spain soon engaged in the traffic, and, 
negro slayes abounded in some places of that kingdom.. 
Alter America was discovered, the Indians of His- 
paniola were imj>orted into Spain and made slaves. — 
The Spaniards visited the coast of North America, and 
kidnapped thousands of the Indians, whom tbey trans- 
portea into slavery in Europe and the West Indies, 
bolumbns himselt enslaved 500 native Americans, and 
sent them into Spain, that they might be publicly sold 
at Seville.— The practice of selling North American 
Indians into foreign bondage continued for nearly two 
centuries.' Negro slavery was first introduced into 
America by Spanish slaveholders, who emigrated with 
their ne^oes. A royal edict of Spain authorized negro 
slavery m America m 1503. King Ferdinand himself 
jtent from Seville 50 slaves to labour in the mines. In 
1511, the direct traffic in slaves between Africa and 
Hispaniola was enjoined by a royal ordinance. Las 
Cassas, who had seen the Indians vanish away like 
dew before the cruelties of the Spaniards, suggested 
the expedient that the negroes, who alone could endure 
severe toils, might be still further employed. This was 
in 1517. — The mistaken benevolence of Las Casas 
extended the slave trade, which had been previously 
established. 

Sir John Hawkins was the first Englishman that 
engaged in the slave trade^ In 1562 he transported a 
large cargo of Africans to Hispaniola. In 1567 another 
expedition was prepared, and Clueen Elizabeth protected 
and shared in the traffic. Hawkins, in one of his ex- 
peditions, set fire to an African city, and out of 8000 
inhabitants, succeeded in seizing 250. James Smith 
of Boston and Thomas Keyser £rst brouebt upon the 
colonies the guilt of participating in the African slave 
trade. In 1^5 they imported a cargo of negroes from 
Africa. — Throughout Massachusetts the cry of justice 
was raised against them as malefactors and murderers ', 
the guilty men were committed for the ofience, and the 
representatives of the people ordered the negroes to be 
restored to their native country at the pubOc charge. 
At the latter period there were both Indian and negro 
slaves in Massachusetts. In 1620 a Dutch ship entered 
James River, and landed 20 negroes for sale. This is 
the sad epoch of the introduction of negro slavery into 
Virginia. For many years, the Dutch were princijMilly 
concerned in the slave trade in the market ot Virginia. 

Northampton Gazette. 


[From the North American B«tI«w.] 
PROGRESS OP SOCIETY. 
We know not a more glorious thought, and we be- 
lieve it to be true,^one tlut should move, animate^ and 
inspire, while it awes and controls us, — than this : — 
that free principles of government, liberty of opinion 
and action upon our rights and duties, are but a part, 
a wider extension of that stupendous, yet beautiful 

glan, which originated in Judea on the birthday of our 
laviour. We know not a more glorious thougnt, and 
we believe it to be true, — ^than that Christianity and re- 
publican institutions, as far as they are based upon the 
same foundation of universal liberty and personal re- 
sponsibility^ as far as the design of both is to elevate 
man by ffiving him his free course, are to walk hand 
in hand through the earth, brethren of the same family, 
children of the same Fatner.* Christianity, we know, 
was the elder and stronger, — the nobler and. more ex- 
alted brother, — and it was meet, therefore, that it 
should lead the van as it did in the march of reforma- 
tion — for that reformation began at a time when its 
youneer and weaker brother, political freedom, w;ould 
nave beeii overwhelmed and crushed. The battle to be 
fought was tremendous, and it was fit.that something \ 
more than human should come forth to meet its brunt. | 
And Christianity came forth to meet it. It came forth • 
to battle with men's prejudices and passions, to dispel 
the mists, to scatter the rubbish, and to teach them — 
what has proved their hRrdest lesson — ^themselves* 


And when it had opened a way, and when all thingf 
were ready, it called to its younger brother to come out 
to its aid. And that brotner has gone forth. The 
time, we say. has come, and these two pioneers of lib- 
erty have joined their hands — friends, compeers, and 
fellow labourers— and they ar» going onward, each 
encouraging and supporting ihe other, and both en- 
lightening SMid emancipating the world. 


Population. — A square mile contains 3,097,600 
square yards, and at the rate of four persons, laige and 
small, to a square yard, 12,390,400 iiuman Mings^ 
Thus the swarming population of the United States 
could be crowded, without inconvenience, into a square 
mile, and could be walked round in an hour. In like 
manner the host of Xerxes, of which the Grecians 
represent one end as seeing the sun rise, and the other 
as seeing him at the same instant set, could have been 
ranged in close order on a field of a hundred acres, and 
could have all heard the voice of one speaker. The 
inhabitants of the whole earth, about nine hundred 
millions, would not fill a circle of ten miles in diameter ; 
they might, therefore^ be ridden round in an hour by 
Osbadelston, and might hear a bell placed in the 
centre. 


STUDV INDISPENSABLE TO GREATNESS. 
It is a fact well worthy the attention of young men, 
who have the misfortune to consider themselves as 
great geiiiuses^ that nearly all the master spirits of the 
British parliament have been distinguished as scholars, 
before they became eminent as statesmen. If Sheridan 
is urged as an exception, let it be remarked, that only 
one Sheridan has ever been heard on the floor of St. 
Stephen's ; and that the splendid and terrible assailant 
of Warren Hastings sunk at last into a mere writer of 
comedies, and manager of a. play-house. Chatham, and 
Pitt, and Fox, and Burke, and Canning, and Brougham, 
with many others^ whose names shine with a lustre 
only a little infenor to those above mentioned, were 
distinguished for their classical attainments. They laid 
the foundation of their future greatness in ^he cloisters 
of the university. Since the world began, ffenius has 
accomplished nothing without industry ; and no error 
can be more fatal to me young aspirant after distinction 
and usefulness, than that indolent self-complacency 
which rests on the supposed possession ot exalted 
genius. 

POETRY. 

SATURDAY EVENING.— Br Bulwu. 

The week is past, the Sabbath dawn comes on. 

Rest— rest m peace — thy daily toil is doi^ 
And standing, as thou standest, on the brilHc * 

Of a new scene of being, calmly think 
Of what is gone, is now, and soon shaJI be, 

As one ihat trembles on eternity. 
For sure as this now closing week is past 

So sure advancing Time will close my last — 
Sure aa to-morrow, ahall the awful light 

Of the .eternal morning hail my sight. 

Spirit of good I on this week's verge I stand, 

Tracing the guiding influence of thv hand ; 
That hand which leads me gently, calmly still. 

Up life's dark, stony, tiresome, thorny hill, 
Thou, thou in every storm hast sheltered ;ne 

Beneath the wing of thy benignity : 
A thousand graves my footsteps circumvent, 

And I exist— thy mercy's monument ! 
A thousand writhe upon the bed of pain ; 

I live— and pleasure flows through every vein. 

Want o'er a thousand wretches waves her wand ; 

I, circled by ten thousand mercies, stand; 
How can I praise thee, Father ! how express 

My debt of reverence and of thankfulness !^ 
A debt that no intelligence can count. 

While every moment swells the vast amount, 
For the week's duties thou hast given me strength. 

And brought me to its peaceful close at length, 
And hen m^ grateful bosom fain would raise 

A fresh memorial to thy glorious praise. 


SECTIOiN XX. 


DESCRIPTION OF CARTHAOENA. 

rrhe followins letter, which we pablish from MS. is ftom the 

gin of Abrem Kashow, late of this city, who died of the yellow 
▼er at Caithagena. on the 12th of September last, a brief sketch 
of whose character haa been handed us for insertion, by one who 
was for many years au intimate friend of the deceased. 

TV tlu Editor of Vu Pamilff Magazine, 

Most of the enclosed sketch I found some months since in the 
biography of another individual It was so faithful in the de- 
scnption of the eharacter of my late friend that I have extracted 
it, and with some necessary emendations and additions, send it 
to you for publication. S. 

Abbam Kashow was bom on the I6th of February, 1810, and 
was by birth a member of the Society of Friends. At an early 
period of his life he evinced a atrong diapoaitioii to acquire know- 
udjce^ which he took every opportunity to gratify, and which 
eoatinoed to the time of his latest momenta. His acquirements 
were extensive for one of his years. He was an excellent Eng- 
lish scholar; and his views of general science, if not minute and 
extcnaive, were varioua and judicious. He was familiar with all 
the standard worka in the English lanfniage, and quoted them 
with promptness and aptitude. He read French with a good 
deicree of nuency; and at the time of his death had made great 

Srogroas in the Spanish. In the Science of the Philosophy of the 
liod he was an early and devoted scholar. He read with avid- 
ity every work on the aubject in our language, and many in the 
French. 

In the aummer of 1833 he embraced an opportunity which pre- 
sented to go to Carthagena. as a clerk in an extensive, mercan- 
tile house in that place, and died in two months after his arrival. 

The news of his death cast a gloom on the society of his youth, 
for he had thousands of friends, but no enemies. His talents 
had attracted their attention, and the sweetneas of his dispo- 
sitioot with the delicacy of his manners, secured their affec- 
tions. As a member of society he was useful beyond most 
Ersons of his years— and this usefulness was accompanied by 
rge promises of futilre greatness. As a friend he waa inesti- 
mable, for he waa not subject to a caprice of feeling which often 
bligbta the best affections of the young, and diminishes the value 
of human lifo. As a son he was all a fond father could desire. 
for his virtues delighted a parent'a heact, and his talenta pratified 
his •mbition. He aaw him filling a large space in society, and 
every day advancing in improvement. The death of such a son 
paralyzes some of the best pulses of a parent'a heart, and dims 
•U hia earthly visionaj 

Carthagena, July 10</k, 1833. 
Dbak Brother, 

The Medina will sail on Sanday, and therefore I 
commence now to write you a long letter describing 
my first impressions of this place, and my adventures 
on the great deipp.^-This letter must suffice for all my 
firiends, who wish to know any thins about me ; and 
and to such as desire to s^e it, I wish you to show it 
— My time is now entirely occupied m studying the 
language, and it would take far too much of it to give 
the same particulars to all. 

First then, for my sea adventures — These may be 
briefly detailed ; sea-sickness, and occasional shower 
baths in the shape of a shipped sea, with a great deal 
of nothing to do, or rather, a great deal of the disposi- 
tion to do nothing, reading every book of a light Kind 
I could get hold of two or three times over, as our 
library was rather limited. — This constituted 'nearly 
the whole of my doings and feelings at sea. — We had 
no heavy gales, no long calms, saw no sharks, caught 
no dolphins, were chased by no pirates, and spoke but 
one vessel, which we did on the second day out, — in 
short, it was one of your matter-of-fact voyages, fUr- 
nishing no incidents to fill up a journal — ^My sea-sick- 
ness lasted from the time we left the Hook, until we 
had been a week at sea, recurring every time we had 
the weather at all rough— I think I was not in a good 
state of body when I left, as the great deal of running 
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about I had to do on Saturday fati^ed roe very much, 
else 1 think I might have stood it oetter. — Our vessel 
was so small too ! (only 160 tons,) that she pitched 
about at a great rate ; however she was a good sailer, 
a brigantine of the Water Witch class, and could al- 
most put the wind's eye out. She bounded over the 
waves, or if that did not suit her so well, she went 
through them, delu^ng her deck, large quantities of 
water pouring down into the cabin, when our only place 
of retreat was our berths, to wait patiently for better 
times, for this was in rough weather. 

The common way of going from New-York to Car- 
thagena is by the windward passage between St. Do- 
mingo and Porto Rico, but the Capt. determined to try 
the other between Cuba and St. Domingo, called the 
'< Turk's Island passage," which is nearer than the 
other, though the winds are not so favourable. We 
made Turk's Island on Friday, the 28th; a barren 
looking place, sandy and very low; one ship was laying 
off, loadmg with salt, of which you know vast quanti- 
ties are made here. We could see large heaps of it 
piled up along the shore, ready for embarkation. The 
water is evaporated entirely by means of the sun, 
which of course in this tropical region is very power- 
ful. The same day we passc^d over the S. eastward edge 
of the Caycos Bank. The water was very clear : we 
could see the bottom even in 10 or 15 fathoms. At 
sunrise the next morning we saw St. Domingo, and 
the same day Cuba, on the starboard. We were at no 
less than 12 or 15 miles from either ; consequently I 
could make out very little of the appearance of 
the coasts. Sunday all day we were becahned off the 
small Island of Navaza, which is uninhabited except bv 
birds, — the S. western extremity of St. Domingo still 
in sight. A breeze came to our relief; that night at 
12 o'clock we lost sight of St. Domingo ; and Wed- 
nesday at noon we made the '^ Spanish Main" near 
Carthagena, thus crossing the whole Caribbean sea, 
a distance of 600 miles, in 60 hours. We passed the 
city about 6 o'clock, on our way to the entrance of the 
harbour, which is ten miles below. The city of 
Carthagena lies along the (ioast, but all vessels are 
obliged to come into the harbour, as the surf makes 
it impossible to land on the sea side. — The mouth 
of the harbour is defended by two strong forts, one on 
each side; it tben extends nearly parallel with the 
shore, quite up to the town, and a small river, which 
empties into this, runs up to a lake a few miles in the 
interior, having communication at various places with 
the sea, thus making Carthagena an island. 

We entered the harbour about eight o'clock, were 
hailed by the fort, and came to anchor to wait for a 
pilot. He came off in the morning from a small vil- 
lage near the Fort, called Bocha Chica, the houses of 
which ire built close down to the water, of bamboo or 
stone, thajcned with a kind of palm, called here pal" 
metto. The roofs are very low, the eves being only six 
or seven feet from the fi^round, like an old Dutch bam. 
The pilots here are all black, and receive a regular 
salary. The pilotage, which is not charged by the 
tonnage as in tne U. S. is collected by the government, 
being eight dollars out and in for vessels of all sizes. 
This morning a great number of pelicans were flying 
about the harbour in all directions. They seemed as 
laige as domestic geese, very climisy in their movements 
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and ungainly in their appearance. This day was the 
4th of July, and the captain thereupon fired a salute 
of four guns, which was the whole number of cartridges 
we could muster. The anchorage for the shipping is 
about one mile from the town, where thev are loaded 
or unloaded by lighters called Bungos, larce canoes 
scooped out of a single log. and manned by blacks, 
who perform all the hard labour here. The whole 
shippmg in the harbour when we came to anchor was 
four schooners, one of them a French cruiser. We were 
boarded by the custom-house boat, having on board 
the Collector, Captain of the Port,* Doctor, Inspector, 
Interpreter, and half-a-dozen officers more of various 
grades ; for it seems they all turn out on such oc- 
casions : — rowed by eishl negroes fancifully dressed. 
They were very fearful of the cholera, and kept the 
boat off at oar's length, until they had read the bill of 
health, seen the list of the crew, and had the Jacks 
called to the side to see if all was right, and nothins 
choleric in their phizes. Being satisfied, they at length 
ventured on board, took the letter-ba£^s. sealed down 
the hatches, drank some wine, for whicn they seemed 
to have a particular ffusto, and left us. I was not 
allowed to go ashore that night, as it was necessary to 
have a permit to land, and it was too late to ^et one. 
All theur forms of business are most perplexmg and 
tedious. 
In the morning I went on shore with the captain 

who introduced me to Mr. D , Mr. B— 'a 

affent, and with whom I am to take up my residence. 
He is a man whose manners and appearance I like very 
much. » ♦ ♦ * I found him in great perplexity 
for want of assistance. He has always employed two 
clerks, and had sufficient for them to do in tnis climate, 

where a man is expected to do very little. 

i> <^ <^ * * « 

Carthagena is said to be more strongly -fortified than 
any other city in the two Americas. The wall which 
surrounds it nas a circumference of nearly three miles \ 
It is on an average 30 feet high and 30 feet wide the 
whole distance, i. e. along its plain extent ; but wher- 
ever there are bastions, portals, angles, (I don't know 
the terms,) the walls in these places are sometimes 100 
or 200 feet wide. One is absolutely astonished at the 
vastness and strength of these fortifications. There is 
one at the N. and N. W. part where the wall is nearly 
100 feet wide for an extent of about 2000 feet, and 
must be at least 40 feet high ; with a bastion at the 
angle extending out into the sea more than 150 feet. 
Underneath a part of this wall are said to be 7 or 800 
rooms, where the galley prisoners are confined, and over 
these cells, on the top of the wall, there is an obloog 
space of about 700 feet long and nearly 100 wide, paved 
with large bricks, which was used by the old Span- 
4irds, and is still used on some occasions, as a ball- 
room, or rather a ball-floor, there being no room in the 
question — and I cannot conceive a more magnificent 
one, when we consider the size and the prospect it 
commands ; — over head the starry vault of heaven ; 
on one side the city with its living thousands, and on 
the other the vast expanse of ocean, with the surf driv- 
en by the eternal trades foaming and thundering 
against the rocks, and dashing its spray half way up 
the wall. It is a beautiful promenade just at sunset, 
which is seen in all its splendour from this place. One 
must see in order to appreciate all the splendour of a 
Tropical sunset. The tints are far more glowing and 
delicate, and the clouds assume the most fantastic 
shapes. At sea I used to watch with the greatest 
pleasure the gradual change of colours which the* hea- 
vens put on ere they all faded from the horizon. There 
was one peculiarity I noticed that I had never seen 
before. After the sun bad sunk apparently to his bed 
in the ocean, the heavens in that quarter oecame col- 
oured with the most delicate vermillion, in separate 
radii, diverging &om the sun — and these were not pen- 
cils of light, but large fields converging to a point at 


the horizon, the blue sky being seen between them aX 
regular intervals, and five or six of them occupying the 
whole field. 

There is at the back of the town, across the river, a 
citadel called Fort San Philip, an immense mass of 
stone and brick work, having a circumference of nearly 
a mile, and towering far above the city, which it com- 
mands completely. The building of this must have 
requfred as much time and labour as the city walls. 
These massive and vast fortifications are said to have 
cost the lives of more than fifty thousand Indians, who 
were compelled by the old Spaniards to perform all 
the labour, and who died by thousands, in build ing up 
the strong holds of their enslavers. 

It is impossible to describe, so as to make you under- 
stand, the great difference between a Spanish town in 
S. America, and New York. The streets are very nar- 
row and have no side-walks. The houses are all built 
of stone or brick, with tiled roofs, the wails covered 
with stucco. The best bouses are two or three stories 
high. 1 believe our house is a very good specimen of 
the whole, though as yet I have been out but little, and 
therefore am not very well qualified to judge of the in- 
ternal arrangements of others. I will however de- 
scribe ours as near as I can. It is built in the shape of 
an E , having an inner paved court ; the lower story is 
used as store-rooms, stable, ^c. and the upper for dwel- 
ling rooms ; all the floors arepaved with brick, dining, 
sittmg, sleeping, and all. They, have of course no 
glazed sashes, but their windows have bars running 
across them like prison-grates. There is generally a 
balcony built from the second or third story, which is 
a favourite sitting place of the ladies ; you may see 
them there at all times of day except siesta time, which 
is from 12 to 2 o'clock, busily engaged in sewing and 
talking with Spanish fluency, or m dressing their hair, 
of which they- are very proud, and which is generally 
long, fine, and black as the " raven's wins." 

Ttie streets present a singular spectacle to a north- 
erner. You see priests with their long, flowing, black 
dresses, and black hats with a low crown, a trim turned 
up over the crown at the sides, and extending out 
nearly a foot before and behind, in shape the same as 
the sombrero of Doctor Bartolo, but exceeding that 
worthy's in dimensions. Donkeys but little larger than 
a six month^s calf, with a load of grass, Indian com, 
dyewood, hides, cnarcoal, or some other country pro- 
duction, apparently as larse as themselves, placed upon 
their backs, and above this a great negro or wench 
with legs crossed over the animal's neck, euidin^ 
or urging him along with a pointed stick. Children 
running about entirely naked, — this is a universal prac- 
tice ; all children from infancy to four or five years, and 
the majority to ten, twelve, and fifteen, never have a 
vestige of clothing. Then there are vo^an^et, a kind 
of chaise drawn by one hoi^e, the negro driver riding 
on the horse's back. Water is peddled about the streets 
by negroes, crying out el aqua, (the Spanish for water.) 
Rain-water is alone used nere — they have no other ; 
this is caught in large cisterns or tanxs, and in the dry 
season when it becomes old it is boiled to purify it. 

The market is held on a- level space otground oat- 
side of the wall. This is quite a fashionable prome- 
nade in the morning, and is a most animating scene : 
such a confusion of tongues ! to a stranger they all 
seem to be quarrelling, and just on the point of comin? 
to blows. Such rapidity of utterance — such animated 
gesticulation — such a perfect bedlam I never before 
heard or saw in my life. And then the manner of doing 
things. Here you see a bevy of black women from the 
country with a little fruit, a few guanas or cocoanuts, the 
whole stock in trade perhaps not amounting to 3 rials 
(3 shillings) which they have come five or six miles to 
sell. There again stands a lusty negro at a little table 
with a cleaver in his hand, before him a lot of livid look- 
ins stuff in strings, that would puzzle any one to guess 
what it consists of; but that man is the butcher, and 
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that qaestionable heap before him is the meat that he 
is vendiog by the measure, — ^His customer puts down 
his riaL and the fellow measures off the yard or half 
yard of meat, throws it into the basket, each abusing 
the other most volubly, the one for charging so much, 
and the other for beinff obliged to sell so chea{). But 
I have not time to tell you half the singularities or 
peculiarities I saw. 

The most important article of a lady's dress, that 
which at once decides the ton of an individual^ is the 
comb. The fashions in these are watched with the 
greatest attention. At the least change of form or or- 
nament, every one must be exchanged for the new 
mode. Even the poorest class will sacrifice almost any 
thing else for the sake of a comb in the fashion. They 
wear them very large, with a margin or top extending 
up and around the head, like one of our fashionable 
ladies' bonnet fronts i and this is all carved and worked 
beautifully. Of course they never wear hats, their 
combs precluding the possibility of that, even if the cli- 
mate required it. 

The eatinff hours are about ten in the morning, and 
six in the altemoon — only twice a day. So far I like 
the livinff very much — tneir coffee is excellent. We 
have fowls, which are very plentiful, eggs, fish, a kind 
of sausage, beef, pork, (beef is very poor,) kid's meat — 
this is preferable to mutton or Iamb; and then for ve- 
getables we have the plantain, which I like exceeding- 
ly ; it is generally fried ; yams, and many others. — 
Bread is very dear here, the duties being at present $4 
per barrel for flour, to be raised on the first of October 
to $8, with a city duty of $4 more, making in all, after 
the 1st October, $12 per barrel, duties. The land 
here is said to be well adapted to the cultivation of 
wheat, as they have in the interior all the various tem- 
peratures of the different latitudes, from the Torrid to 
the Frigid zone — but none is raised at present. The 
government is in hopes that the high dutjr will encour- 
age the people to commence its cultivation. Among 
the Yankees this would be done as quick as the season 
would let them ; but here, even with this immense 
premium before them, it will be a long time ere much 
w ill be done. There is nothing that I have yet seen 
like cultivation any where around Cartbagena. Every 
tthing that does grow is spontaneous. Indian com, of 
w hich there is a great deal here, is sowed over the 
ground without any preparation, before the rainy sea- 
son, and left to take its chance ; the rain washes it in. 
and they are sure of a crop ; nothing more is done till 
they gather it. Indolence in the very extreme is the 
order of the day. • 

For fruits they have bananas, the cocoanut, oranges, 
water a&d musk melons^ papaya, a kind of melon, gua- 
nas, alligator pears, haymg the appearance of a pear, 
with a large stone inside, eaten with pepper and salt. 
There are many kinds more of which as yet I do not 
know the names. You know I was always very fond 
of fruit. Weil, ever since 1 have been here, 1 have 
been anxious to have a good feast. So yesterday I 
sent out the negro, and he bought a fine lot of bananas, 
melons, and other things. Although I was cautioned, I 
helped myself freely, and the consequence was such 
that I shall be very careful how I eat fruit here again. 
They were delicious certainly, but it does not answer 
for one not used to the climate to eat them ; he cannot 
digest them« I was soon seized with dizziness of the 
head, and sickness of the stomach ; vomiting relieved 
me ; I arose this morning well as ever, but with a firm 
determination to eat no more fruit. 

* ♦ * * * 

There is no society here ; at least I have found 
none, and they tell me there is none. The Spanish 
ladies are most strictly kept from social intercourse 
with strangers, for the state of morals is loose in the 
extreme, and the parents trust more to their own vigi- 
lance in preserving their daoghtera from contamination 
than to their moral education, which would of course 


be the only effectual safeguard. But mental or moral 
cultivation is very limited amonff both men and women. 
The young Senoritas of some families are even kept 
from the society of the other sex, with all the jealous 
watchfulness peculiar to the old hidalgos of Spain. 
An amusing instance of this we have next door to us, 
in the dwelling of a rich old Senior, who has three or 
four very handsome daughters, who are kept most 
strictly secluded. To one of these a young Columbian 
is strongly attached, and I believe the attachment is 
reciprocated ; but he cannot muster courage to face the 
pride of the old man, and pop the question, or indeed 
ne dares not enter the house, but is obliged to resort 
to an expedient to carry on his courtship, and obtain 
his interviews. The balconies of the house of the old 
Spaniard and ours are upon the same level ; and though 
the space of some 10 or 12 feet apart, he has bv some 
means obtained Mr. ****** acquaintance, ana every 
day after business hours he is our never-failing visitor. 
He takes his station on our balcony and his inamorata 
on theirs ; and there day after day, month aAer month, 
and year after year, for this liason has been kept up in 
this way these three years^ is the poor swain tantalized, 
by seeing happiness within his reach, yet not having 
the courage to stretch forth his arm lest it might escape 
him for ever — Poor fellow ! I don't know whether ne 
will ever succeed, but most (fertainly his perseverance 
deserves success. 

When I first arrived, I asked if there were any sci- 
entific men here, but was told such things were 
unknown. 

The city of Cartbagena contains about ten or twelve 
thousand inhabitants: mostly or by far the greater 
part are blacks, who have several times attempted a 
rising, but the conspiracies were discovered in time to 
prevent them. For this reason a garrison of 500 men 
18 constantly kept in the city. There are a few slaves, 
thouch the greater part oi the blacks are free, ana 
entitled to all the privileges of citizens, some of them 
being magistrates, and officers in the army. General 
Lucas, the former governor of Cartbagena, is said to 
be a black man, or at least a mulatto. The old Span- 
iards kept up constantly a garrison of 15000 men. The 
barracks and buildings for their accommodation are still 
standing. There was an Inquisition here, which was 
abolished at the revolution. It is said that all the 
instruments of torture dbc. are still preserved in the old 
church of St. Dominso. A fi^entleman has promised 
to ffo with me to see them. If we go before the Medina 
sails, I will send you an account of them ; if not, the 
next time. Their soldiery have been very well dis- 
ciplined, but the men are all small, scarcely any, I 
should think, exceeding five feet. They are dressed in 
white cotton, very coarse, made entirely plain, black 
leathern belts, and low bell-crowned' caps, covered 
with white muslin : all go barefooted. They are con- 
tinually parading about the streets, with fife and drum, 

which at scarcely any time are unheard. 

* « « * * 

P. S. I cannot obtain any books giving an account 
of this country in this place, and I neglected to bring 
any. I wish you would endeavour to procure me some 

works of the kind. 

* « • * * * 

There is an interesting problem for the moralist to 
solve in the state of this country. The question is 
very natural which asks, why there is so much of mis- 
ery and degradation, .why there is so little of mental 
cultivation, and so much of ignorance and imbecility 
and vice, among a people so blessed with a soil that 
produces every thing spontaneously, and a climate that 
varies in the whole year only from 86 to 93 degrees, 
and where one might think so little time and labour is 
required for the production of every thing necessary 
for life, that mental and moral improvement might go 
on with rapid strides. Bat I can spin on no longer. 

A.K. 
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THB STATUE OF MOSES, BY MICHAEL ANQELO BCONAROTTI. 
The statue, of which we girt bd engrarinff aboTC, is [ atemDess of eipreasioD, nuiking a Tigorons intellect, 
•jjQsiJpred as the master-piece or Michael Aiigelo, and and not inconsiatent wiih.the character giren of him 
one of (he most beautiful pieces of sculpture in the | in Scripture: " Mosm was very meek, shore all the 
world. The inspired law-giTer of [he Jews ia repre- raen which were u|Mn the face of the eulh." B««ide« 
aenici] ilitinz, and seems severely icproring the people the grandeur of air and attitude of this figure^ its 
for ihcir idolatry. lo his countenance is s dignified | anatomical truth ha* been highly pniied and adinired 
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The "twin beum,** which, in mom pictnret of 
Mom*, ire npraMolcd u rays of light, mppear in tliia 
nsil in some other TepreMiitations of tbs prophet ma 
honi« ; a ainnge error, wliieb no doubt mrose from the 
Latin Vulgate ttaDslmtion of that passage in the Pen- 
tateuch (Eiodus xxxir. 29,) in which it is said that 
Hoses's face «ftone when he come down from the 
moont ; (he Hebrew word, used in the original, wliich 
signifies to shine, or to emit raja, as it were horns; 
and the ancient translatot took the expression in the 
^tter, though certainly not intended eenae.* Hence ' 
it is, that Christian painters hare often represented 
Moses as homed. 

Michael Anselo Buonarotti, illustrioas as a painter, 
t sculptor, and v> architect, nas bom in Tuscany in 
1474, and descended from a noble family. Invited to 
the court of Pope Jaliua the Second, an early and 
warm admirer of his talents, he recetTed from him an 
unlimited condition lo build a mausoleum. As soon 
as his desii^ was completed, he was desired to go into 
St. Peter's al Borne, to see where it could be conven- 
ieotly placed ; bat the church beins old, and ill-adapt- 
ed for BO superb a mausoleum, the Pope determined to 
refrttiU 81. Peter'* ; and this is the origin of that mag- 
nificent aimeiure which took a hundred and fifty years 
to complete, and which now affords a grand display of 
archhectuml splendour ! 

After the death of Julius the Second, Michael An- 
gelo, in pursuance of an order, began to construct a 
nnnumenl to his memory ; but he was frequently in- 
terruMed in his task by tiis great patrons, the succes- 
■ive Popes, whose t^;ard for the artist was mixed with 

• "nuLatin Tulitate translation is, <2u«i evrntila MMf/oelM MO. 


a caprice and jetlotnT wUeh were often ntmnely 
vexations. At last, after much negotiation, and after 
changing his design three times, he was permitted to 
finish his work, and to bare it placed, not in the great 
and famous ehoich of St. Peter's, as originally intend- 
ed, hut in the ancient and curious Church of S. Pit*ro 
in VineoK. This monument of Julius the Sectnu is 
iadilletenl in itself, bat it is ennobled by the figure of 
Moses, which, bad it not been for Michael Angelo's 
other masterly productions in painting, seutpture, and 
architecture, would iiaTe been sufficient to stamp his 
fame as an extraordinary geniua. 

In the discourse which the late Mr. Wrtt delireted 
ttom the Chair of the Royal Academy, in ISll, are 
the foUowing remarks on this aialne. 

" Now let us see what works there are, since the 
rerival of art in ibe modem world, which rest on ih« 
same basis of appropriate character, and correctness of 
outline, with those of the ancient Greeks. The MoflM, 
which the powers of Michael Angelo's mind has pre- 
sented to our view, claims our first attention. In this 
statue the points of character, in every mode of precise, 
determinate, and elevated expression, have been carried 
to a pilch of grandeur which modem art has not since 
excelled. In this figure of Mobeb, Michael Aogelo has 
fixed the UQatterable standard of the Jewish lawgiver, 
a character delineated and justified by the text m in- 
spired Scripture. The character of Mosea was well 
suited to the grandeur of the artist's conceptions^ and 
to the dreadful energy of his feelings. Accordinf^Iy, 
in mental character, tois figure holds the first station 
in modern art, and^ I believe we may venture to aay, 
had no competitor in ancient, except those of the Ju- 
piter and Minerva by Phidiaa." 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE HORSR 
"The nobieiiconquest^hichwaaevermadebyman I shares with him the fatieuea of mrand the story of 
Is that of this spirited and haughty animal, which 1 the combat. He feels pteasuia also in the chase, in 
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tournameau, in the coone; he is all fire, but, equally 
tractable as courageous, do^s not fire way to his im- 
petuosity, and knows how to check his inclinations ; he 
not only submits to the arm which guides him, but 
even seems to consult the desires oi his rider; and, 
always obedient to the impressions which he receives 
from him, presses on, moves jo^ntlv, or stops, and only 
acts as his rider pleases. The Horse is a creature 
which renounces his beinf , to exist only by the will of 
another, which he knows how to anticipate, and even 
express, and execute by the promptitude and exactness 
of his movements : he feels as much as we desire, does 
onlv what we wish, giving himself up without reserve, 
and refuses nothing, makes all use or his strength, ex- 
erts himself beyond it, and even dies, the better to obey 

Uff. 

" Such is the Horse, whose natural qualities art has 
improved. His education commences with the loss of 
his liberty, and by constraint it is finished. The slavery 
or servitude of these creatures is universal, and so 
ancient that we rarely see them in their natural state : 
they are never wholly free from all their bands, not 
even at the time of rest; and if they are some- 
times suffered to ranse at liberty in the fields, they always 
bear about them tokens of servitude, and frequently 
the cruel marks of servitude and of pain : the mouth is 
deformed by the wrinkles occasioned by the bit, thcb 
flanks scarred with wounds inflicted by the spur, the 
hoofs are pierced by nails, the attitude of the body con- 
strained, from the subsisting impression of habitual 
shackles, from which they would De delivered in vain, 
as they would not be the more at liberty for it. Even 
those whose slaveiy is the most gentle, who are only 
fed and broken for luxury and magnificence, and whose 
golden chains serve less to decorate them, than to satisfy 
the vanity of their master, are still more dishonoured 
by the elegance of their trappings, by the tresses of 
their manes, bv the gold and silk with which they are 
covered, than ny the iron shoes on their feet. 

'* Nature is more delightful than art ; and, in an an- 
imated bein^, the freedom of its movements makes 
nature beautiful : observe the Horses in Spanish Ame- 
rica, which live wild ; their gait, their running, or their 
leapinfl^, seem neither constrained nor regular. Proud 
of their independence, they fly the presence of man, 
and disdain his care ; they seek and find for themselves 
proper nourishment ; they wander about in liberty in 
immense meads, where tney feed on the fresh produc- 
tions of an eternal spring : destitute of any fixed 
habitation, without any other shelter than a mild sky, 
they breathe a purer air than those which are confined 
in vaulted palaces. "Wild Horses,'^ says a recent 
writer, "are smaller, weaker, and more timid, than 
domesticated Horses ; their heads are clumsy, lam, 
ignoble, with great ears, which prove their near rela- 
tionship to the rustic ass ; their hair, too, is long, harsh, 
or frizzled." 

" The natural disposition of these animals is not fe- 
rocious, they are only high spirited and wild; and 
though superior in strength to the greatest^ part of an- 
imals, they yet never attack them ; and if they are 
attacked by others, either disdain them or trample them 
under their feet. They go also in bodies, and unite 
themselves into troops, merely for the pleasure of being 
together, for they are not fearful of, but have an attach- 
ment to each other. As herbs and vegetables are 
sufficient 4br their nourishment, they have quite enough 
to satisfy their appetite ; and as they have no relish tor 
the flesh of animals, they never malce war with them 
nor with each other; they never quarrel about their food, 
they have no occasion to ravish the prey of another, the 
ordinary source of contentions and quarrels among car- 
nivorous animals. They live in peace because their | 
appetite is simple and moderate ; and as they have 
enough, there is no room for envy. 

(To be fioochidcd io ofnr next) 


MYTHOLOGY. 


THE CYCLOPS. 

^ The Cyclops were the workmen of Vulcan ; tliey 
were probaoly very stronjg men. employed in the most 
laborious services of society. In Peloponnesus, some 
of the first edifices were constructed of vast stones, 
which still remain. The arrangement of these stones, 
before the machines existed which have since been 
invented to assist labour, must have required immense- 
ly strong men. This is therefore called, from the Cy- 
clops the Cyclopean architecture. 

'* Vulcan nad many Cyclops : the chief were Brontes, 
Steropes, and Pyracmon. The Cyclops were of pro- 
dif^ious stature, and had each but one eye placed in the 
middle of their foreheads. They lived on such fruits 
as the earth spontaneously afibrds, and had no laws. 
All this only describes rude men, living by hard labour 
in a state or poverty. 

^' The fiction of the Cyclops being one-eyed arose 
from the fiict that when they were exposed to the 
most violent action of the fire with which they wrought, 
they were forced to shield their faces with a piece of 
stiff leather, that had in the middle of it a single per- 
foration ihrouffh which they looked. 

Virgil thus describes the Cyclops at their work. 

Aiftid the Hesperian aod Sicilian flood. 
All black with smoke, a rocky island stood, 
The dark Vutcanian land, the regions of the Rod. 
Here the grim Cyclops ply, in vaults profound, 
The huge ^olian forge that thunders round. 
Th' eternal anvils riuA the dungeon o'er ; 
Prom side to side the nery caverns roar. 
Loud groans the mass beneath their ponderous blowi^ 
Pierce burns the flame, and the full furnace glows. 
• ♦. ♦ f ♦ • 

Th' alternate blows the brawny brethren deal ; 
Thick burst the sparkles from the tortured steeL 
Huge strokes rough Steropes and Brontes gavo^ 
Ana strong Pyracmon shook the gloomy cave. 
Before theur sovereign came, the Cyclops strove 
With eager speed to forge a bolt for Jove, 
Such asoy heaven's almighty lord arehurl'd, 
All charged with vengeance on a guilty worio. 
Beneath their hands, tremendous to survey I 
Half rough, half form'd, the dreadAi! engine lay 
Three pomts of rain^ three forks of hail conspins 
Three arm'd with wind ; and three were barb'd with file. 
The mass ibey tempered thick with livid rays, 
Fear, Wrath, and Terror, and the lightning^a blaie. 

PANDORA. 

^ The name of Pandora signifies all gifts. Pando- 
ra was originallv a beautiful female image, formed by 
the skill of Vulcan, and carried to heaven. There 
Jupiter endowed her with life. Venus gave her beauty, 
Pallas wisdom, and Juno ricnes ; Mercury taught her 
eloquence, and Apollo music. 

" With these accomplishments Pandora was a per- 
fect woman, and she was sent by Jupiter in a box to 
Prometheus. Jupiter, it is said, was angry at Prome- 
theus for the manifold blessings which the latter had 
bestowed on mankind, because Jupiter himself chose 
to be regarded as the supreme benefactor of the human 
race. 

" To revenge himself upon Prometheus, Jupiter sent 
him the gifted Pandora for a bride. She was enclosed 
in a box with disease, war, pestilence, famine, discord, 
envy, calumny, and all the evils which Prometheus had 
endeavoured to banish from the earth. Prometheus, 
dreading some concealed evil, refused the present of 
Jupiter ; but Epimetheus, the brother of Prometheus, 
felt greater curiosity, and opened the box. The b«iu- 
tiful Pandora instantly appeared, and with her came 
forth all the train of calamities which were concealed 
in the box. 

*^ Epimetheus perceiving the dangerous contents of 
the box, immediatelv closed it, but alas ! it was too 
late. AH the evils had escaped, and nothing remained 
in it but Hope, which, according to Jupiter's decree, 
should, in due time, afford the unhappy mortals some 
consolation.^ 


TBB PAUILY MAQAZmB. 


FORTUNE. 
''Why was fortune made a goddess, says Sl Augtu- 
tin, since she comes to the good and baa withaui any 
judgment? She is bo blioa, that without distinction 
■he niDB to any body ; and many times she passes by 
those that admire her, and sticks to those that despise 
her. So that Juvenal had reason to speak in the man- 
ner he does of her. 

Foiluns is never worshipped by (be wik ; 
Bui the, by fool* set up, lumpa Ihe skies. 

"Yet the temples that have been consecrated to her, 
■nd the names that she has had, are innumerable : the 
chief of them are the following. 

" She was styled Aurea, or Regia Fortona, and an 
image of her so called was usually kept in the empe- 
ror's chamber ; and when one died, it was removed to 
the palace of hia successor. 

" She is also called Cvca, 'blind.' Neither is she 
Cicero, bliud herself, but she many times 
e blind that enjoy ber. 

" She was called Mulieons, because the mother and 
the wife of Coriolanus saved the city of Rome. And 
when his image was consecrated in their presence, it 
spoke these words twice : ' Ladifes. you have dedicated 
to mc as you should do.' 

" Servius Tullus dedicated a temple to FortuoaObse- 
quens, because she obeys the wishes of men. The 
same prince worshipped herj and built her chapels ; 
where she was called Primigeuia, because both the 
city and the empire received iheii origin from her; 


Ses'l^os 


also PrivBU or Propria, because nhe had a chapel in 
the court, which that prince used so familiarlv, that 
she was thought to go down through a little wiudow 
iato his bouse. 

" Lastly, she was called Viscata, or Viscosa, because 
we are caught by ber, as birds are with birdlime ; in 
which sense Seneca says, " kindnesses are birdlime." 


THE TITHE SYSTEM IN IRELAND. 
The Waterford Chronicle contains a case furnished 
by a correspondent, who offers hb name to any one 
desirous of getting it. The case in this. " O&iharine 
Carrol is a poor woman living at Sallytruckle, on the 
Kil Saint Laiuence road, in a wretched cabin, and 
until this year she was never called upon to pay iii' 
cumbent money. The hand of affliction was heavy 
upon this poor creature ; her son lay in bed sick — it 
proved his death bed— if bed it may be called, the 
wretched wad of straw upon which he lay. A,daugh- 
ter. loo, was lying down ill of a severe cold, with tumpa 
in ner throat. The collector called lo demand the tax. 
The wretched woman had not the means of paying it,— 
What was lo be done? The whole bouse did not 
contain sufficient distraint j but — let me restrain my 
indignation while I tell it — the poor woman had just 
taken advantage of her children's illness, of their coo' 
inement to their bed, to take off the only shirt and 
ibif^ they possessed, to wash them, and she had ihem 
inforlunatelv upon a bush at the door drying at ihaC 
moment. The eye of an ecclesiastical tax-«a(herer is 
comprehensive — it takes in every thin^. He saw the 
~ irize, and at one fell swoop carried offthe shirt of ihe 
loy 1 the shift of the girl U ibe irowsers of ibe poor 
man 111 his stockings ! 1! [ a waistcoat belonging to ao- 
lildL!!!! and an apron belonging to another 
daughter !1 Mil All, all, all, sir, went to make neclai 
of tne wioe of a pampered ecclesiastic. But I have 
not done. The boy died yesterday, end. on the bed of 
death, although this worse than 'Turkish act occurred 
on Friday week, this unhappy child knew not Ihe com- 
fort of a shirt, owing to the ruthless system of the 
church establishment. His little corpse is now lying 
naked. The poverty of the parents is excessive." 
Read that — and let any man say it is to be wondered 
at that Ireland should be azitated lo its very centre, by 
the workings of (be Law Cnureb — and what man after 
reading it will say that the church ought not to be 
placed on its own bottom 1 Why should Catholics and 
be coerced lo support it? 


A WILD MAN. 
_ )i more than two years p«st, the females of Wal- 
UngfoTd, (England,) have been kept in perpetual alarm 
■nd excitement by the frequent appearance of a wild 
man, who haunted the fields and meadows in Ihe vicin- 
ity of the borough. Dark and dreadful were the talca 
of the timid respocting the nature of this 'mysterious 
' litant ; at one time he was represented as a baboon 
otirang outane, covered with hair; al another Ihe 
Mrstitious held him forth as a troubled spirit that 
[y reauired some authorized clerk for its exorcism. 
Althougn he had been seen by a host of females whose 
veracity was unimpeachable, he had the adrollncss on 
all occasions (except the fatal one) to brush at the ap- 
proach of man. About a fortnight or three weeks ago, 
as two girts were working in a field near Benson, little 
dreaming of supematuraT agencies, suddenly the wild 
man stood before them. He did not perceive the ap- 
proach of three strapping fellows who happened at that 
instant to be passing near the spot. Upon one of 
Ibe women, however, appealing to them, he instantly 
caught the alarm and scampered off. the men of course 
following, and such a chase has not oeen seen for many 
a day. The wild roanbounded along, cutting the air like 
an eagle, as though his ears had been seethed in beai'a 
grease, toe pniiuen foUowins like a leash of beagln. 
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At length, bowever, after a ran of two miles, the ghost, 
if ghost it were, or wild man, or whatever else it might 
be, fell exhausted to the earth, and on being raised, anti 
the lather removed from his lace. he was found to be a 
barber of some standing in Wallineford ! At his ear- 
nest request, the honour of being led captive into town 
with a rope round his neck was dispensed with. The 
magistrates of Oxfordshire are said to have issued a 
warrant for his apprehension, but he had previously 
decamped, and it is rumoured that he has since embar- 
ked for America. What renders the whole proceeding 
most unaccountable is, that he is a married man, with 
a Uimily, ^-'Reading {Eng.) Mercury, 

ENOOURAGfiMENT TO PERSONS OF MATURE 
AGE TO CULTIVATE THE MIND. 

Instances have occurred of individuals, in whom the 
power of imagination has at an advanced period of life 
Deen found susceptible of culture to a w6naerful degree. 
In such men, what an accession is gained to their most 
refined pleasures ! What enchantments are added to 
their most ordinary perceptions! Then^^ind awaken- 
ing, as if from a trance, to a new existence^ becomes ha- 
bituated to most interesting^ aspects of life and of na- 
ture ; the intellectual eye is ^^ purged of its film ;*' and 
things the most familiar and unnoticed disclose charms 
invisible before. The same objects which were lately 
beheld with indifference, occupy now all the powers and 
capacities of the soul ; the contrast between the present 
and the past serving onlj to enhance and to endear so 
unlooked for an acquisition. What Gray has so finely 
said of the pleasures of viscissitude. conveys but a faint 
image of woat is experienced by tne man who, after 
having lost in vulgar occupations and vulgar amuse- 
ments his earliest and most precious years, is thus intro- 
duced at last to a new heaven and a new earth : 


During the late struggle of the Greeks to regain their 
liberty, a body of Tuilts were, in 1824, encamped in a 
part of Greece, and committed every kind or excess 
upon the inhaoitants. One of these barbarians, an 
officer, had pursued a Greek girl, who took refuge in the 
house of a widow* The widow met him at the door, 
and mildly attempted to dissuade him from forcing his 
way in to seize the girl. Enraged he drew his sabre ; 
but when in the act of attempting to cut down the 
widow, it snapped in two pieces before it reached the 
victim. The wretch paused, but drew a pistol, to ac- 
complish his purpose m that manner ; but it missed 
fire : and when in the act of of drawing a second, he 
was forcibly dragged away by one of his companions, 
who exclaimed, " Let her alone. Do not you see that 
her time is not yet come ?'^ Resolved, nowever, on 
taking some revenge, he carried off her infant child to 
the camp : but, as though Providence designed to com* 
plete its work on this occasion, whilst the officer was 
asleep the child was carried back to the widow by one 
ef his own men. 

This anecdote is verified by the Rev. Mr. Arundel, 
•uthor of '* A visit to the Seven Churches of Asia,** 
who was in the village at the time. 


ITEMS OP INTELLIGENCE. 

In Cochin-China, when a person is supposed to be dyini& his 
friends and relodons seize his arms, and assemble around hisoed : 
they floansh their sabres, striking and cutting at the air, and 
thev think that by ibis means they prevent the approach of the 
evu demons. 

The French Government has built a steam friirate at Toulon 
of 160 horsepower, and given to it the honoured name of our 
late Mow cittzen, Fultov. 

The Royal Conn of Paris has reoendy decided that no Frendi- 
man can mstitute proceeding* in the French Courts of Law, 
agamst sny foreigner whom ho may have previously sued in the 
aourts of another country. 

I have never yet seen a man drunk in Franoai evon amour 
tta lowest ttf the people.— Tfm. J^fm-ton. 


In a recent diaeuasion at Rouen, relative to the sale of pallia 
property, the yeomen entered the hall^ and put an end to the 
same by extinguishing the candles. This certainly was a Gtothic^ 
though harmless mode of resisting the pubUc authorities. 

The celebrated traveller, Capt James Ross, had passed throogh 
Copenhagen on his way to Sweden, on matters relative to nia 
northern expedition ; on his return he was to undertake a voyage 
to the South Pole. 

The GHobe of London aays, the great battle of European prin- 
ciples has been fought in Portugal. It was the straggle between 
arbitrary government and constitutional institutions, and the 
last have obtained a signal victory. Don Miguel was the type 
of despotic government on the continent. It is, for this the tone* 
have admired him so much. Happily for civilization he has 
fallen, and it ia to the administration of Lord Grey we are in- 
debted for thia triumph. 

The salary of the Lord Chief Justice of England » t4<444. 
The salary of the Chief Justice of the United States is $5,000. 

It js stated that there is a Sabbath School at Manchester, 
England, which contains 2,600 pupils. We presume there ia no 
other of equal sixe in the world. 

Mr. Buckingham stated in the British parliament, that he had 
taken the pains to place himself, during a whole day, in a tavern 
in London, and that he saw enter there for Iiqoor, 2600 mea, 
1865 women, and 289 children 1 The proprietor of the establish'* 
ment assured him that he sold liquor weekly to 269,450 men, 
103,600 women, and 142,460 children ! 

The African slave trade is very extensively carried on from 
Cuba. The oonventk>n and laws for its suppression seem to be 
all dead letters. Twenty-four slave vessels were recently lying 
St Havana, at one time. Some of them bring 600 victims — 
** packed like pickled herring," and the market for them is brisk. 

The Charleston, (S. C.) Roman Catholic Misoellsoy of Jima 
5th contains the following paragraph :— " There will be an Office 
and High-mass m the Cathedral on Monday, 30th inst. for the 
repose of the soul of La Fayette. The Office to commence at 8 
o'clock." 

A bill ia on foot, and will in due time come before Congress^ 
authorizing the Secretary to take steps for the further suppres 
sion of intemperance in the Navy. In the investigations in 
which the bill originated, it appeared that Commodore Rosen 
never to his knowledge taaied ardent spirits — Commodore 
Chauncey has not in the last thirty years— Commodore Morris 
not for many years, and the Secretary of War has never tasted iu 
Young men, who aspire to situations of honour, remember theaa 
examples. 

The Charleston (S. C.) Snn says:— "A young black child* 
that bad lost its mother when two months old. has since that 
period, neariy two years, lived principally on the suck received 
from a bull slot. He speaks plain, ana whenever he wishes euck. 
he drives away the alut's puns and takes it. Wherever the alot 

goes the boy follows her, ana vice versa. They are both owaad 
y a gentleman on the Neck. 


POETRY. 


THE UGHT OF HOME.— Mas. Hals. 

My boy. thou wilt dream that the world is fair, 

And thy spirit will sigh to roam ; 
And thou nrast go ; but never, when there^ 

Forget the light of home. 

Though pleasure may smile with a ray mora bright 

It dazzles to lesd astray : 
Like the meteor's flash, 'twill deepen the night, 

When thou treadest the lonely way. 

But the hearth of home has a constant flsmsb 

And pure as vestal fire : 
'Twill Sum, 'twill bum, for ever the same. 

For nature feeds the pyre. 

The sea of ambition is tempest tost. 
And thy hopes may vanish like foam : 

But when sails are anivered and rudder lost, 
Then look to the light of home ;-* 

And there, like a star through the midnight dnndi 

Thou analt see the beacon bright ; 
For never, till shining on thy shroud, 

Can be quenched its holy light 

The Sim of lame, 'tvrill gild the name ; 

But the heart ne'er felt its ray ; 
And fashion's smiles, that rich ones claim, 

Are but beama of a wintry day. 

And how cold and dim those beams must beb 
Should life's wretched wanderer come I 

But, my boy, when the world is dark to tba% 
Than tun to tha Ugbt of h4Nna» 


r. 
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HISTORY. 


EGTPT. 
The account of the Bhe{)berd8, who were , expelled 
from £gYpt by Thmnmosi$, retreating to Judea and 
building Jerusalem, is either fabulous, or else refers to 
the original inhabitants of Palestine before the days of 
Moses ; because they are represented by Josephus as 
returning to aid in the suojection of Kgypt under 
Oisarsiph. the Moses of Scripture. 

JLtter tne JSgyptians had expelled these Invaders, they 
were goVer^ed by their native kings, namely Chebron, 
AxaenophtSy Amesses, Mephres, Mepnramethosis, Orus, 
ApcencKres : and after them arose Buesiris, who built 
Thebes or Heliopolia, a city of immense wealth and 
gcaodeur, having one hundred gates, the very ruins of 
which hfve been the wonder of later ages. Osyman- 
dos ^cceeded him, and was able to raise an army of 
400,000 foot, and 20,000 cavalry against the Ethiopians. 
He matly adorn«d Memphis with elegant porticos and 
tem|ues. He also built a librarv, and placed over the 
entrance this inscription : " Tne Medicine of the 
Soul?" 

Wben several monarchs had succeeded him, came the 
celebrated and cruel Nitocris, the fir^ female who wore 
the crown of Rgypt. She succeeded her brother 
1678 B. C. Historians generally place Moeris or Ra- 
messes, who dug the lake and built store cities, as the 
father of the great Sesostris, and consider him tne Pha- 
mob who ruled when the posterity of Abraham went 
out of Egypt. Dr. Russel in bis recent history of Egypt 
h^ concusively shown, that Sesostris was the son of 
Misris) and that his era is thirteen hundred years before 
Christ. 

The Pyramids of Egjjpt have long been regarded as 
one of the wonders of the world, and if we are to 
follow the opinion of Mi"* Wilford and Dr. RusseL the 

treat one was erected by Apachnes^ the third Sbepnerd 
imz. 1800 years before Christ. 
The enmity of the Egyptians to tbe Shepherda was 
perpetuated for a long period, so that wben Joseph's 
brethren came down to settle among them 250 years 
after their expulsion, they were allotted to a distant part 
of the country, the land of Goshen. There they mul- 


6QD of Jacob entortd Egypt a slave, and in aboat S0Qf 
yean after that, Ood heard the siglring of his peopi« 
and raised v^ Moses and Aaron to be the deliverera of 
their nation. 

Notwithstanding the Egyptiaas feared and hated tb« 
Israelites, yet they were unwilling. toallDW them liberty 
to return quietly to tbeir oiwn land« * 

It was not until ten plaga^s from heaven Bue« 
cessively desolated the land, ending with the destraetion 
of all the first-bom in every fiimily, that the pvood and 
stobbom will of Phai«oh, the Ramesses or Mchris of 
the ancients, consented to their departtrre. 

Then they were hurried away with presents,^ and 
uiiged to be ffone. However, they had scarcely ^ne when 
the monarch and people returned to their obstinacy, MUft: 
an army was gathered of horsemen and chariots a0' 
pursue and bring theas back to slarvery and toil. Bif 
God had decided otherwise, and accordingly atnirac«ii' 
Ions pBssago was opened for them tiirongh the red sea, 
where they all passed in safety. Pharaoh and his h^it 
comijiff up with them, pureued en into^ tbe fatal gulf, 
but before he and his army were . famded,' th|^ wateit 
returned by the command of Jehovah' to tbeh* P«tural 
channel, and no one escaped ** to tell Egypt U^ stot^," 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

THE HORSE— [Con tirii«'d.] - 
As all parts of Europe are at /f^sent peopled, and 
almost equally inhabited, wild fiorses are no lopgep , 
found .there; and those whicV we see in America were . 
originally European tame Hofses, which have muUi- 
plied in the vast deserts of that country. The 
astontdhment sad fe*^ which the inhabitants or Mexico 
and Peru exjrtress«l at the sight of Horses and their 
riders. conrincjM the Spaniards that this animal was 
entir3y nnkpJ^'i in these countries ; they therefgie 
carried thitAer a peat number, as well for service and^ 
their particular utility as to propagate the breed. M. \ 
de la Salle;, in 1685, saw in the northern parts of 
America, near the bay of St. Louis, whole troops qf 
tb^se wild Horses feeding in the pastures, which wei:e' 
so fierce that no one dared approach them. The author 


tiplied in about 210 years from twelve families to aboui of the HistorV of the Adventures of the Bncaneers, 
tluee millions of souls. ^y* ^*^*^ ^° ^^ ^^^^^^ ^* ®^- Domingo. Horses may 

This ajstonikshing increase greatly excited the fears of sometimes be seen m tropps of upward of five hundred, 
the Egyptians, Jest, they should agjaii) be brought under all running tc^eiher, and that as soon as they see j 
thiss' oominion of anotner race of ahepfcerdi. The 
Ejarptians adored, the Ox and ihe Lamb» while the sons 
ofOacbb ate them both,' and tb\is becaiae obnoxious to 
their haired and contempt. ' To prev«mt them from as- 
piring to authority, the Egyptianaoi^ressed the descend- 
ants of those to whom they once exfended the hospi- 
talities of tbe nation. Joseph, the saviour ofthe country 
in uinebf Ihe famine, was ftygotten, an.d the servitude 
of his posterity, and people was carried to a brutal 
pitch. . ' , " ' , ^ 

During the days of the Shepherd kings, Abraham 

9ia driven^by. a i^xpine in Canaan to soiourn (or a 
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season'in Egypt, and when he came away be was en- 
riched, by a, present of caUle from the reigning prince. 
In aitertim?9, his grandson Jacob was .obliged to send 
dqu^rn io this frujtfid country for cpm foe his family ^ 
a Ad seventeen hundred years before Christ, Joseph tne-J 
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man, they will all stop ; that one of them will approach , 
to a certain distance, snort,, take flight, and then all the! 
rest follow )(ii|n.. Tb catch tjiem, they make use of 
nooses made of ropes, which they spread and hang in 
places which they knoT^. they frequent : but if they are 
caught by the neck they sdrangle themselvi^s, unless the 
hunter comes time enough to their assistance^ who. 
instantly secures thein by the body and legs, andtastej^ 
them to trees, where they are left for two days witbofl^ 
either food or drink. , This experiment is sufficient to 
begin to make them. tracAible, and in lime they become 
'Bs pmcb so as U they had never been wild ; and' even 
.if by chance .they ever regai;i their liberty, they never 
become so again, but Icnow their meters, and, suffer 
them to catch thqm again without further trouble. 
^ ^ yh^ manners oTdxese adSmalj almost wholly denend, 
on their ed ucation.' From time immemorial It has oetfi^' 
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m^b MO iMT dmir anr pMeadanti ; and u Tobast 
Horsfli an ■! ibeit entire growth in less lime ihui de- 
libMe aaes, the;, also liveleEs time, andatfifUcay^an 
of age are old. 

Tiie Arabiaji Hones are the hiadsomest known in 
Europe, Ibey are larger and plumper ibsn those of Bar- 
bary, and equally well ahap«d, bvt as they fin not often 
brought into this country, niia^-Bimtltn are not. able to 
'«ire an exact aecount of ibeu perfections Mtd de- 

The Horses of Barbery, ate more common ; ibey are 
frequently negligent ia tbcii paces, >nd most be ofien 
reminded : ibey are very swiU and strong, verv light, 
■Bd.Tery fit forJuintin^. Thaie Horsei seem the moet 
>prope« to breed Irom ; it ia only to be wished that they 
■wvevt- larger atatur*, as tbey seldom axceed fpuifeet 
«i^' inches high. 

' ' 'Xtie Tnrkiab Horaca are not so well proportioned as 
■Ho** of Baibary : they will, howerar, travel a gre«t 
>n>y<'>b() are long wmded' [ this it iwt sarptiiing, if 
i<e do but consider, that in warm oonatiics, the bones 
Of «mn^ Me harder than. in cold cliniaiea ; and it is 
'ft»<duK leasbq, thai they htie bmi* strength in the 

The ^oiahHoiwahoU th»Meond rank after tboae 
of Barbary ; thoie of a handsome breed are pliMnp, weJI 
coated, and h>w of stature; tbey alaonaemuchjnotwa 
in their carriage, sod hare great aoppUttMs, spirit, a»d 


pride } their hair 1« uaojilly blacl^ or of a bay ohestMii 
colour, though there are some of all cblouia, and It is 
but seldom tnat they have ^hiie l^s and noses. The 
Spaniards, who have sn aversion to these tnarks, never 
breed from Horses that have them, choosing only a 
star in the forehead. 

The handsffflest Elogiish Horses hare in their con- 
formation gKat rewnjblance to those of Arabia asd 
Batbary, irom .which, in fact, they are bred ; ihcy are 
frequently five 4<^t high, and above j tbey are of ^ 
colours, and have qll kinds nf marks i they are geneially 
strong, vigorous, bold, capable of great fatigue, aadex- 
celleoi for hualisg and coursing. 

The Horses. of My were foimerly much baQdeomer 
than they are at present, because the breed fee .soine 
lii«e has been Bcgtected^ notwilhitutding there art still 
aosM handsome Neapolitan Horses, especially draught 
. Honefl ; biu, in general, ihey have the head Urge, and 
tb« ch«st thick i they are also uptEBulable. 'I'hfaa .^ 
fects, however, are compensated by their noble Conn, 
their staleliness, and (he beauty of theii motions- 

The Danish Hones are so handsome in their fo(B, 
and 10 heautifol in their coals, ifaal (hey are preferred 
to all others for putting into cairiages; they are of.«!* 
colours, aitd even uf :iume singular ones, as pied ; and 
Horses spotted like tigers are found no wb«re but im 
Dttanrnxk. 

[To Ik MinmuM-l 
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Thaanuenlandmofcm gyjvmaatica are'of avety I lin, raofkg,, lyrM^isg, fte. wcme ezerciaea which alon* 
dinerept obaracier} tike former were ptactifed at a 1 wo«ld fit lotn.fw lEe " " ■ • ■ 

.dM)e^whfln.a8Uit|,twd.«tren^^qit^tl»,)iriiia^ig^[w»9^ gf ^W flatgfcl-^--, - _ ^- ,- 

•uisites of a warnor, when leapii^, hurling the javfr' \ aelrte the aggrwaora. W^en the daifeiic* oi their owb 


wo«ld fit ia«n./ar lEe field, eaaUe ibefa to repel tjie 
tUt^ gf ^W Aetgbbwn, or jn tnm Wcmne them- 
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ptqiMftr, or 4k»M)Rnaf tkitDfadM»,WMllw cm- 
)i|k)f meat of ■ piiiuiipftl put of their Uvea, the gymnu- 
tic ut would undoiiMedlr ocenpr a pronuBMl phice 
in the edaeatioQ of votitL The tmcieat gg^gBOMlKs 
fitted men for the field, ud for the btigwes of irar~ 
th* Bodeni pn^enei cwly to imiirove the cniWitQtion ; 
to enable men to endure without ini*vy the KiealMfj 
aec«p«ij<ina ineideat to a city liie. 

In tike engnvinfe will be seen a reptceentMitu. of 
die mansMS aikd exeniHs generally ptwticed in the 
sohools <c the iM«Mnt day — ninnilif , Wping, Tsultiag, 
I clknbins the laidder, the pole, and theloonrape,.iwiDg- 
, iag oa ttf tar, and leftpmg with the pole. 
kraHma. 
It is evidently necesiary to the padbiBuce of Hie- 
.nl of .the other exoroiaee, thM. the yoKOf.gfma*M 
-ledhanU partioilatly cndenrour to acquire a ewiA and 
L««ay medtod of tanning. The moet common £tnlt it 
■ ikoittHiig of too ■hen:aBd iwift ate^ which aoon 
L'fatigue} and Che progietK ii.BW so great in ipnawctilin 
■•nhen the atepe ate loager, though leas qiuokly per- 
ibmed. 


Leaping is the best bodily exercise for ti>e lower 
tnoubers, and therefore oceopiea ■ vtrf piMninmit 
place in all modem gymnastics. In order, howerer, lo 
ptactiae this with ease, initiatory exercises are often 
neeoMary. such aa hopping, and atiildng thelowerpart 
of the back with the Met, and the hnecs againat the 


dtyna bn)«cht ikt mmkIm of Ae.tUchiBloplay, ud 
rendered the koee-joims auffioiently flexible, the popil 
comoMBee*. leaping.' OC leap* there are seveial dif- 
fexent hinds, riz. ihe Jong leap or without a run, the 
deep letp, or the same leus with a pole, all of 
wfatcA aie reiy diierestly petfonned. 

VfuM^ liap vQAout a nm. In order to practise 
the hi^ leap it i* neeeMaiy te eaaitmci a leaping 
slaad^hidi il EeneM% made in &e following man- 
ner: Tw* Bpci^t poals an fixed in the ground, at die 
distance of about twelte feet bam each other, haTine 
holes drilled in thoa at erery inch, for the inaertim ct 
pegs, oTcr whieh a cmd is extended by two weights 
Mslned to its extremities. 

Tha leap oret . the eotd nniat always be made from 
the side «r the aland ^poeite lo which the string is 
laid, in order thw it may give way if struck by the 
feet. This aluid tbesefcm allows M leamng from OuS 
sid«P<Bly,-and eren then the we^t ollen occasiona 
Ae BVing to eatable the leaper, altbonsh his feet 
earn it off the pdgs. A better stand may be made (if 
the leapen are not rery numerous) with poles lluit 
shut up in three joints, one within the other similar to 
some nshing refla, a* shown in the engraTing. These 
being dtawn to any requited leogth, and sapportad in 
dMir position by means of small pegs, a thin light cane, 
in plMe of the string, is laid along the top of the two - 
poles, which are slightly grooved to receire it. This 
will be found to fly off with the alighlesl touch, and 
never to embairass (he pupil. This stand may also be 
used with equal safety from either side ; but the pole* 
cannot be set so far asunder as in the other, it being 


'diB1(iuM,tQ procure a thin cane that is straight, ahoye I The two leapt ara inaje xeiy light, and follow me 
five feet in leog^b. In order to leam the high leap, with- another iastani^teously, that the force of the Bret 
oiit fi hiu, the pujiil is directed to place himself at j spring be not IqsL . Young pupils Ix^in this with the 
about the distance of four feet from the s)and, and hav- cfine no higher than, the ueea; but many persooa will 
ing excited the elastic powcr'of his feet by a prelimi-. I spnK.oiw a e^ M ibe Mi|jl* of the pit of the stoqi* 
iiaiyleapofa^iyi;^^|effrt^,be*silrJw»oTer thacane. 1^. ,,-,... ,..* i-.j-.. .. . 
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Tki dup ieap \9 ft <priag kcm «Mie side of tbe dHch 
to the othey, which k con8td«nhbly lower, or inieed 
from any high place to a low one aad i» beat pefHotmed 
with the assistance of the hands. By oootrivin^ to 
throw himself partly on his haadd, and let the weight 
of his descent thus gndoally pass of«rlo tie feet, 
the gymnast is eoon enabled to leap ftom aheigltt that 
to an unpractised eye would appear dangerouto. - Br 
continnal practice he is in tiore enabled to leap witn 
comparative ease from a two pair of alairs window, and 
thus have a considerable advaatage, in case of fire, 
over the idle or the sedentary man, to whom a Jeap 
from the fint floor woald be often fataL For exercise, 
this leap is oAen performed without the assistance of 
the hands, and great care must then be taken to fall 
on the toes, instead of the heels, as otherwise a Tery 
considerable shock may be given to the body. /9rop- 
ping also from a heignt, is often connecled with diis 
fxercise, and.great care must then be taken toivep the 
ki^ees ^lack, and the body rather ibrward in tbe dosetet. 
"^riiisse exercises must on no account bcfieifbrmed after 
i^ tneall, as the shock on a full stomack may sometimes 
^eceasioo hernia. 

The Umc l^^ wihout a run is performed menly 
jiy lbs M»a\U power of the feet, assisted by a swing- 
^og pf tbe hsjids. The k>ng kape are best performed 
over A ditch about a foot deep, and increasing in 
bieadtk bom ooa end to the oih«r thos : 



taking care that the margin o£ one side be composed of 
loose sand to the extent of about two feet and a half, 
in order that a slip in descending may not strain the 
feet of the leaper. The broadest end of the ditch need 
not exceed twenty feet, and the breadth should dimin- 
ish gradually to about four and a half. Continued jump- 
ing from one end to another of a long piece of ground 
is also a preparatory exercise. 

7%c long leap with a run is nraotised over the 
ditch, and the run does not exceed twent|p^ve feet 
The steps are small, and increase in rapidity as they 
approach the leaping-place ; lon^ steps are particularly 
avoided, as they considerably duninuh the force of die. 
run. As it is Evident that the spring can be finally- 
made with only one foot, and most persons leap beat 
with the right, some little practice is required to ena- 
ble the leaper so far to measure the distance with his 
eye, as to bring that (oot forward lo leap with. Whoa 
descending, the feet are kept dose together, the knees 
slack, and the oh^ well thrown fOiward ; and on ar- 
riving at the ground, a light spring isa^in made to 
lesson the shock of the rail ; though if the yppoefil a 
margin be formed of loose sand to the depth* .of akaai 
three feet, no shock can be felt Manv yoUag leapers. 
however, by throwing the feet too far forwa«], foil 
backward on coming to the ground ; or by separating 
the legs, give to one of them alone the whole weight 
of the descent, and thereby are apt to receive s<mie un* 
pleasant strains. But of all the faults of young be- 
ginners, the most common is that of endeayoHrmg to 
hurl themselves along without lettpins to a sufficient 
height: they thus come qaickly to the ground, and 
generally fall on their faces by the strength of their 
own leap. 

The high leap vUh a rvn is performed either by 
bending the legs as <close under tbe body as possible, 
immediately on leaving the groOnd 5 or by tnrowing 
the left leg over the caike, and drawing the right sharply 
up to the bottom of the back: or bv fhrowing them 
together, either to the rigfit or left sirfe, to prereat their 
catching against the obstacle over which you leap. 


The nin, Ac Is (he m«M a« ifl (ho frM9edlfig ttemst^ 
and manv leapen will in this maaner elaar a wall 
eonsideraibly above their own height At OreeBwieh, 
^ie exoitise is combined with me fame of carrying 
off a ring on the top of a sword while in the aet of leap- 
ing and thb aectwtoiM the pupils to epving witii great 
prectsion and oeoluess. 

The long leap wih a fole.^^-'W^ ara now eoBta to 
loKpiitt with a pole, whi<m has been said Co be *' rault- 
ing." m which the leaper, instead of suppoitiiig him^ 
selr by an intervening object, carries witfa him a pole, 
wtdeh he ]ilaeee in whatever spot he chooses.'^ Thia 
is, however, by no means correct ; the support given 
by a wall, bar or other fixed object over which you 
have to toove, and on which the hands muat be movedi 
bears but Utile resemblance to a moveable pole, which 
swings with yovr body, and on which you in a aaanncr 
hsLiig. The pole is from about mx feet to ten, or even 
thirteen feet long, and about faro inches thick at (he 
boMom, tapering to about an iocfa at the t(^ : ash ia 
the best wood. This pole is held ¥rith the right hand 
about the height of the head, and the left a little high' 
er than the hips. The run is the same as l^efore, out 
the leap is made with the left foot The leaper then 
swinge round to the right of the pole^ making a turn, 
so that kts body faces, on hie reachmg die opposite 
bank of the ditch, the side from which he set out The 
body is fcspt near the pole, and the sa^ag is earefblly 
given, lest, by puUiae the pole in the direction lateral 
to the ditch, you fall sideways into the ditch. The 
spring and tne fixing of the pole are made at the same 
moment, as otherwise the swing is not so tmmghf 
made $ and, in proportion as he Mcomes more expert, 
the leaper may advance his hands higher up the pole, 
and thereby have a more powerful swing. The feet 
are stitched out as far as possible to reach the oppo- 
site bank, and if this should be lower than the one 
ftom which the leap is taken, the hands are slid down 
thepole while in the aet of leaping. 

The high leap toith a pole greatly resembles the 
preceding one, except that the sweep being smaller, 
the hands are more raised, and the legs ouickly turned, 
to prevent their coming in contact with the cord. The 
left hand grasps the pole at the same distance from 
the bottom that the cord is from the ground. Thepole 
is not always fixed at the same distance in front of the 
stand, but further in proportion to the height of the 
leap. The cwt^gtn^ upward is principally etfeeted hr 
the foraa of the spring as connected with the qnicJr 
moCion occasioned by tbe run, which, being sud^ 
denly checked b]r the fixing of the pole, changes its 
horizontal direction to one of a slanting ascent, and 
thus carries the body of the leaper over the cord or 
cane. At the same time the leaper fixes the pole right 
befora him, and not either to the right or left, as other- 
wiso the force of the run would mrow him from the 
pole. The best criterion of a good leap is, that the 
poiul descend in an e<iual balance to the groand ; that 
M-tosay. he is not compelled to run backward to keep 
himsentfom fofling. The descent takes place on the 
kalla-of the toes, and the knees are atackened to pre* 
vent any shock. 

Yaultimo, or the art of leaping over aft object with 
the assistance of the hands, remlires next to be attend- 
ed to. This is performed by placing the hands on the 
wall, bar, or gate, over or upon which job vauh, and 
at the same time giving a spring ; swinging yourself 
round, and descending with your face towards tbe ob- 
ject The leaning of the hands not only gives direc- 
tion to, but considerably assists the swing, and there- 
by auraents the muscular power, of the ^rm^ pliou)- 
ders, dbc. as well as of the legs. In brdfer WX this 
exercise may be practised with ease and safety, wood- 
en horses, whose sides and backs |tre commonly stufled 
with wool, and corered with leather, are erected in 
the gymnasium. 1. The pupil places himself in front 
Of the horse, aaakea o&o preptiatoiy leap, and then 
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Mxig both hands on it, and spru^^ng iqi, throws his 
right kg over : the bodj is then snspeSHled by the sup* 
part of the hands^ and descends gradoaUf to the riding 
position. In order to dismoant, the rider swings him- 
self on his hands, first forward and then badcwud, and 
then, dosing his feet, throws them both over to the 
ground. A person may soon leam to monnt a hofse 
of any size in this manner. 

Vauitiog over the horse is freqaentlyjpraetiaed, as 
it is applicable in so man/ instances. With a short 
ran a person soon learns to throw himseif over the 
height of his chest, and, by shifting the hands, over a 
broad table. Vaulting on, in a standing position, is 
performed with a short ran ; the pupil then places nis 
hands at a little distance from one another on the ob- 
iect, and, at the same time, leaping up, draws his 
saees forcibly towards his breast, so that the feet come 
up between the hands ; the gymnast then, quitting the 
horse with his hands, stands upright. If he wish to 
seat himself sideways on the horse, he only, instead of 
standing, continues to throw forward his feet, and is 
able to seat himself on the saddle ; or should he still 
continue his leap, he will go over the horse straight- 
forward. 

S^iNGiHG OM TBS Bar. — ^Thls though an exercise not 
so directly applicable to the accidenU of active life as 
leapbff, vaulting, or climbing, greatly augments the 
muscular power of the body. Bars are erected similar 
to those shown in the engraving. The exercises on 
these bars are so various that we cannot be expected 
to describe them in detail. On the double bars the 
prmcipal ones are performed, either by raising the bo- 
dy on the two hands as the pupil is represented doing, 
or by swinging along them, or lowering and raising him- 
self by degrees, by the strength of his arms only. On 
the single bar the most difficult is the seizing the bar 
with both hands on the same side, and raising the body 
by pulling upward, the feet being meanwhile closed 
and haagmg down. This exeieise is verv iati^uiog, 
and, though many persons will go through it nme or 
ten times successively, twenty times will tire the 
strongest man. Hanging by the arms and^ Ic^. or by 
the arms or legs alone, and swinging in different 
ways round the bar, are the other exercises on this bar.^ 
They greatly facilitate the gymnasl^s progress in the 
following exercise. 

CuMBiHG. — ^The uses and advantages of this art are 
too evident to need any particularization. In order to 
pracfisc it in all its varieties, different kinds of stands 
or scaffolds have been recommended. An upright pole 
and a common rang ladder are attached to a stand 
formed of two stronf^ posts, as in the engraving. The 
first thing that pupus attend to in climbing is, to be 
able to ascend and descend the ladder quicUv, without 
iear, carrying up with them some burden. When they 
can easily do this, they begin to ascend and descend 
the inside of the ladder ; this also being accomplished, 
they endeavour to descend it with their hands only. 
The last exercise on the ladder is, to ascend it with the 
hands, the feet meanwhile hanging loose ; this indeed 
requireti considerable exertion, wr the whole weight of 
the bodv must not only be supported hot raised by one 
arm only, while the other catches at the second step 
above the head. Climbing the rope' ladder is much 
more difficult than is generally supposed ; ibr, the bot- 
tom of the rope ladder hanging loose, a person unac- 
coiCOBied to it reeeives no suppvrt frons hta^^fsM, but 
rather trouble, as they fly firom upder him, and give 
his arms very strong jerks. By. degrees however, lie 
learns to keep his feet stretched out, and thus to avail 
himself of their assistance. The grmnast now beg*^8 
to climb the upright pole ; this is done by alteraately , 
hotlding oa and raisinff the anns aad.ieg% andTo^uires 
nothing but a tight hold by the lees and a strojag pull 
with the arms. The other methods of clhnbin^ th^ 
rapesj dbc. are better lei^ned.by pmcti^s aadaf&tnal in- 
apedian than by any mstruetions^ hosre$f r detaiM. 


Gkmnany wna the ibsl etmatiy thai attttnpted the 
revival of these ancient sports. In Denmark also, the 
govemSMnt, intent on a plan of education, issu^ an 
order that a piece of groand should be allotttd to every 
pubUe school for the practice of these exercises ; and 
m 1803^ no less than sixteen of these establishments 
were formed in that kingdom. In 1810^ a gynmasium 
was erected at Beriinby the Prussian government, and 
placed under the direction of M. Jahn, by whose exer- 
tions similar institutions have been formed in various 
parts of Prassia and Germany. In fact no laige acade- 
my is considered perfect in tnose countries which does 
not include a course of gymnastics in its system. 
Early in the spring of 1886^ a meeting was held in 
London at the Mechanics' Theatre, Southampton 
Buildinffs. Dr. Gilchrist in the chair, to consider the 
practicability of establishing a London Gymnastic &o^ 
ciety. Professor Vosiker of Germany came forward 
and offered to give his inatractions gratuitously, and 
another gentleman present advanced the money for the 
erection of the apparatus. A society was soon formed, 
and they purchased a piece of ground on the higher 
part of Spa Fields, neir Pentonville. From its eleva- 
tion it is dry, and capacious enough to accommodate 
about three hundred gymnasts. These are arranged in 
classes according to their size and capacity ; and the 
various poles, £c. are constracted ot different sizes 
accordingly. At the ringing of a bell each class 
changes the exercises in which it has been previously 
engaged, and begins a new one, according to a plan 
prescribed by the directbr. The success of the axkder- 
taking has exceeded even the expectation of the most 
sangnine of the projectors. 

In Dublin there are at present two public gymna- 
siums, the one in Grafkm-street, and the other in muos- 
wick-street, where young persons of both sexes practise 
at diAsrent hours, having exercises suited to tMir age, 
habits of body, &e. They are, however, on a very 
limited beak.*— iMfm Penny Journal. 


ESCAPE OP PETER THE GREAT. 

Like all malecontents, the Strelitz believed that dis- 
content was universal. It was this belief which, in 
Moscow itself} and a few days before the departure 
of their sovereign, emboldened Tsilker and Sukanim, 
two of their leaders, to plot a nocturnal conflagration. 
They knew that Peter would be the first to hasten to 
it ; and, in the midst of the tumult and confusion com- 
mon to such accidents, they meant to murder him with- 
out mercy, and then to massacre all the foreigners who 
had been set over them as masters. 

Such was the infamous schetne. The hour which 
they had fixed for its accomplishment was at hand. 
They had accomplices but no impeachers ; and, when 
assembled at a banquet, they all sought in intoxicating 
liquors the courage which was required for so dread- 
ful an execution. 

But like all other intoxications, this produced various 
effects, according to difference or constitution in thosd 
by whom it was felt. Two of these villains lost in it theif 
boldness; they infected each other, not with Just re- 
morse, but with a dastardly fear ; ana, escaping from one 
crime by another, they lef^ the company under a spe- 
cKMls pretext, promising to their accomplices to return 
in thne, and hurried to the Czar to disclose the plot. 

At midnight the blow was to have been struck j and 
Peter gave orders that, exactly at eleven, the abode 
of the conspirators should be closely surroimdcd. Shon^ 

S after, tJunking that the hour was come, he went sin- 
^ y to the haunt of . these ruffians ; he entered boldly, 
certain that h? should find nothing but trembling crim* 
inals, already fettered "by his guards.** But his impa- 
tience had anticipated ih^ time, and he found himself, 
single and unarmed^ in the midst of their unshackled, 
daring, well-ahided band^ at the instant when they were 
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tadltnratfat^ tb« last wotdt «f aft ottk that thay .^vrauld 
ac]il«v« his dastraetion* 

At his tmexpected appaatanca. howeviari thay.attaroaa 
in eonfiition. Pater on hia aioa, ooaipnhandiBg the 
ibU ezteot of hb danger, ezaapeiated at the avmpoaad 
disobedienoe of his guards^ and furious at haiing thraiwn 
himself into peril, anppiassed, nereitheless, the Yiolence 
of his emotions. Harinff gone too far to secede, hat did 
not kae his piesenee of mind: he unheaitatinfly a^ 
Yaneed among this thionc of tmitoia, greeted theiEn funi* 
liarly, and in a calm and natoral tone said, that, '^ as he 
was passing by their honse, he saw a ligat in it ; that 
sufMposing uey were amusing themselves, he had enter- 
ed in order to share their plmsures.'' He then seated 
himself and drank to his assassins, who, standing np 
aroond him, could not aroid putting the glass about, 
and drinking his health. 

But soon they began to consult each other by their 
lookS) to make numerous signs, and to grow more dar- 
inff : one of them even leaned over to 8nkanim« and 
said in a low voice, " Brother, it is time I" The latter 
for reasons unknown hesitated, and had scarcely re- 
plied, ^ Not yet," when Peter, who heard him, aud who 
also heard at last the footsteps of his guards, started 
from his seat, knocked him down by a blow in the face, 
and exclaims, *^ if it is not time for you, scoundrel, it 
is time for me!" This blow, and the sight of the 
guards, threw the assassins into consternation; they 
feU on their knees, and implored foraiveness/ " Chain 
them F replied the terrible Czar. Then turning to the 
officer of tne guards, he struck him, and reproached* 
him with his want of punctuality; but the»latter show^ 
ed him his' order ; and the Czar perceiving his mistake, 
dasoed him in hb arms, kissed aim on the forehead, 
proclaimed his fidelity, and intrusted him with the cus* 
tody of the traitors. 

His ven^nce was terrible, the punishment was 
mofe ferocious than the crime. First the rack, then 
the successive mutilation of each meiMber : tben >deatb, 
when not enough of blood and life was left to allow of 
the sense of suffering. To dose the whole, the heads 
were ezposeif on the summit of a column, the members 
being symmetrically arranged around them, as orna- 
ments. 

— — — m il ■ ■ ^ I I ■ ■ ■ I i« 

SINGULAR FACTS. 

The human ear is so extremely sensible, that, it can 
hear a sound that lasts only the twenty-four thousandth 
part of a second. 

Deaf persons may converse together through rods of 
wood held between the teeth, or held to the throat or 
breast. 

In water sound passes 4708 feet in a second ; in air 
from liao to 1142. 

In the Arctic regions persons can converse at more 
than a mile distant, when the thermometer is below 
zero. 

The Romans had no titles of honour. Scipio and 
Cssar were simply so called. Titles began in Und court 
of Constantino. 

The Emperor of Germany first took the title of Ma- 
jesty. Kings, till the 15th or 16th century were called 
Hijuiness. 

The largest cannon known was cast in 1685, at Be- 
japoor (Hindoostan) by Anlem Geer. It is of oast metal, 
supposed to be pajrtiy gold, and of immense value.' It 
is 15 feet lone, near 15 in circumference, and its bore 
being 38 inches in diameter, it will carry a ball of 
aeOO pomids. 


'H'"* 


bam, at Baras^tblf . In the meriT eonversaticm wkJv 
the neWl^ married couple, an intant was introduced, 
about three weeks old,, mid the night of her birth wat 
mentioned tor Mr. Thatcher ; he di>serfied, it was on the 
«rery night idicn he was nmnried. and, taacing the chikt 
in his amis, prescuted it to his bride, saying, ^^ Here, 
my dear, is m little lady, bovn on the same night we 
were married ; I wish you would kiss her, for I inland 
to havn her fot mv second wife." '^I will, my dear,*^ 
she replied, " to pieaae you. but I hope it will be long 
before your intention ia iulfilled." Then, taking the 
bahe, die kissed it heartily, and so gave it into the 
nurse's hands. This jestii^ prediction was eventually 
verified. Mr. Thatcher's wife died, and the child, ar^ 
riving at mature age, actually became his second wife 
in V&^^^SaUm Mercury. 


Manly Confbbsioiv. — A member of the Temperance 
Convention at Utica, related to me the following anec- 
dote :— " Several years since, I was in business at 
Albany as a grocer. One evening, a man arrived from 
the country with four barrels of whiskey which he sold 
me at the customary price, I think some less than thirty 
cents per gallon, and wished to get a hogshead of Ja- 
maica rum to take back with him. I told him that I 
had not the rum on hand, but was expecting every hour 
to receive some from New-York, and if he would wait 
till the next day. I would supply him, to which he as- 
sented. I had tne whiskey rolled into the cellar, and 
transferred into an old rum hogshead and manufactured, 
and on the following day, sold it to the same man I 
had bought it of, at an advance of about 75 ets. per 
gallon." 


PORTRY. 


LAAEN^ op M^RiAN SRfiHONE FOR MISS MART 

BOURKE.- 

TranBlated Anom an Irteh keen, 

There'e! dArkhem ih thy dwelling place, and silence reigns above^ 
And Mhry's voice is n^nrd no more like the soft voice of love. 
Yesr fhoa art gone, my Mary dear,^and'MoriaB Sbehone 
Ja left no- pins niaeoaff ^t wo, and wail for, thee alone. 
Ob ! snow-white were thy virtues; the beaatiful, tbe young, 
The ag'd, with pleasure bent to hear the music of thy tongue, 
The young with rapture gaied on thee, and their hearts m love 

were boood $ 
For tb<Mft art bnEbter than the sun that aheda its Ughi aroiuid. 
My soul IS darkl Oh 1 BKary dear ! thy sun of beauty's set: 
The Bohowral are dumb for thee, and the grieved their tears 

formt; 
And I am left tp pour my wo above thy grave alone— 
For dear wert thou to the fond heart of Morian Sbehone. 

Fast flowing tears above the grave of the rich man are abed. 
But they are dried when tha oold etone shuts in hia tOLit^w. bed i 
Not so with my heart'a faithful lore—the dark grave cannot bid* 
From Morian's eyes the form of grace, of loveuneaa, and pride. 
Thou didst not fall like the sear leaf, when Autumn^ chm 

winds blow— 
'Twas a tempest and a stormy blast that Uid mv Mary low. 
Hadat thou not friends that lov'd thee wall-Qiadst thou not 

W varments rare— 
ert thou not happy, HSry, wert thou not yonng and fair 7 ' 
Then why should the 'dread spoiler come my heart's psaoa to 

destroy, 
Or the gnm tyrant tear from me my all of earthly joy ? 
And am I left to pom my v^oea above thy grave alone^ 
Thou idol' of the faithful heatt-or Morian €aebiim& 


A PREDICTION VKR^FllSD. 

Tradition has pieserved a singular anecdote of John 
Thatcher, a son of one of the mst settlers in Massa- 
chusetts. He was nuurried in 1,661 to Rebecca Wins- 
low, and beinf on his way to Yarmbuth, with his bride, 
they stopped foir the night at the jiouse of one Col. Qor- 


Swest waratthy loqhii» and-^waet thy smSes^ and 

toalj: , • 

The withenne scowl of envy dare not on thy fortunes fall ; 
For thee thy mendalement and mourn, and never c^ase tsweept 
Oh J 4hat their Ismentationa caald awake thee from thy sleep— ' 
Oh, iha( thv peerloai form again couldjnaet my loviaB slai^ 
Oh, that the cold, damp hand of Dqath could loose hia iron 

Yet. whm the vaUefs daarthfers meet benaath the tali 4m tita. 
^d %^k of.Man; as adieadi that aever more 8h9l\.ba$ 
Then may thy «Mfit float around like music in the air. 
And pour upoh theit virgin souls a blessing and a pnyer. 
And am I left to pour tony wail above thy greve alone— 
TtiuB sMain ail«9oathelaiBaDl oCMorisn ShBbao& 

Dublin JoumaL 


SECTIOJN XXII. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE HORSE-CCondudcd.] 

^^ In Gennaoy we meet with very handsome Horses ; 
but they are generally heavy aLd snort breathed. The 
Hussars and Hungarians split their nostrils, with a view, 
they say, of giving them more breath, and aho to hinder 
their neighing in battle. The Flemish Horses are 
greatly inferior to those of Holland: they have almost 
all large heads, flat feet, and are subject to humours in 
the eyes ; and these two last are essential defects in 
coach Horses. 

" According to Marmot, the Arabian Horses are de- 
scended from the wild Horses in the deserts of Arabia, 
of which, in ancient times, large studs were formed, 
which have multiplied so much, tnat all Asia ana 
Africa are full of them : they are so swift, that some 
will outstrip the very ostriches in their course. The 
Arabians ol the desert, and the people of Libya, breed 
a great number of these Horses for hunting, but neither 
use them in travelling nor in their wars ; they<send them 
to pasture whiliit there is grass for them, and when 
that fails they feed them only with dates and camel's 
milk, which makes them nervous, nimble, and lean. 
They lay snares for the wild Horses, and eat the flesh 
of the young ones, which they affirm is very delicate 
food. These wild Horses are smaller than the tame 
ones, and are commonly ash-coloured, though there are 
also some white ones, and the mane and the hair of 
the tail is short and frizzled. 

" Let an Arabian be ever so poor, he has Horses. 
They usually mount the Mares, experience having 
taught them that they bear fatigue, hunger, and Hhirst, 
better than Horses ; they are also less vicious. They 
use them so much to be together, that they will remain 
so in great numbers for days together, left to themselves, 
without doing the least harm to emcix other. The 
Turks, on the contrary, do not approve of Mares; and 
the Arabians sell them the Horses which they do not 
keep for stallions. They have long preserved, with 
great care, the breed of tneir Horses ; they know their 
generations, alliances, and all their genealogy, and 
distinguish the breeds by difierent names. The lowest 
price for a Mare of the first class, is from one hundred, 
to two or three hundred pounds sterling. As the 
Arabians have only a tent for their house, this tent 
serves them also for a stable. The Mare, Colt, hus- 
band, wife and children, lie promiscuously together; and 
the little children will lie on the body and neck of the 
Mare and Colt, without these animals incommoding or 
doing them the least injury. These Mares are so 
accustomed' to hve in this familiarity, that they will 
suffer any kind of play. The Arabians treat them 
kindly, talk and reason with them and take great care 
of them, always let them walk, and never use the spur 
without necessity : whence, as soon as they feel their 
flank tickled with the stirrup iron, they set out im- 
mediately with incredible swiftness, and leap hedges 
and ditches, with as much agility as so many does ; 
^ndlf Jtheir rider happens to fail, they are so well 
%oken, that they will stop short, even in the most rapid 
gallop. All Arabian Horses are of a middling size, very 
«asy in their manner, and rather thin than fat ; they are 
dressed morning and evening regularly, with so much 
care, that not the smallest spot it left in their skins : 
Vol. IL 22 


their legs are also washed, and their mane and tail are 
permitted to grow long, and seldom combeU, to avoid 
breaking the hairs. They have nothing ^iven them to 
eat all day, and seldom are allowed to drink above two 
or three times ; at sunset, a bag is fastened round their 
heads, in which is about half a bushel of very clean 
barley. These Horses, therefore, eat only during the 
night ; and the bag^ is not taken from them till the next 
morning, when all is eaten up; and in the month of 
March, when the grass is tolerably hi^h, they are turn> 
ed out to pasture. As soon as the spring is past, they 
are taken again from pasture, and have neither grass nor 
oafs all the rest of tne year, and straw but seldom, 
barley being their only food. The mane of the Colts 
is cjit as soon as they are a year or eighteen months 
old, in order to make it grow thick and long. They 
mount them at two years old, or two years and a haif 
at farthest : till this age they put neither saddle nor ** 
bridie on them ; and every day from mornine till night, 
all the Arabian Horses stand saddled at the aoor of the 
tent. 

" An afiecting instance is on Record of the attachment 
which the Arabians feel for their horses. A poor Ara- 
bian of the desert was possessed only of a Nfare, which 
the French consul at Said was desirous to purchase, 
that he might send her as a present to Louis XIV. 
The Arab hesitated long, but want drove him to consent, 
on condition of receiving a lar^e sum, which he himself 
named. The Arab, clothed m his rags, brought his 
courser to the consul, dismounted, looked first at the 
tempting gold, and then steadfastly at his mare. But 
here his heart failed. He heaved a deep si^h, and fond- 
ly exclaimed, " To whom am 1 going to give thee up 1 
to Europeans ! who will tie thee close, who will beat 
thee, ^0 will render thee miserable ! Return with 
me, my beauty ! ipy jewel ! and rejoice the hearts of 
my children." Then springing on the back of the an 
imal, he was out of sight in a moment. 

" The breed of ihese Horses is dispersed in Barbary, 
amoo£: the Moors, and even among the Negroes of the 
river Gambia and Senegal ; the lords of the country 
have some which are of uncommon beauty. Instead of 
barley or oats, they give them maize reduced to flour, 
whicn they mix with milk, when they are inclined to 
fatten them ; and in this hot climate they seldom let 
them drink. 

" The Tartars live with their horses nearly in the same 
manner as the Arabians do. When they are about se- 
ven or eight months old the young children mount them, 
and QMke them walk and gallop a little way by turns ; 
they thus break them by degrees, and oblige them to 
undeigo long fastings ; but tliey never mount them for 
racine or huntinff till they are six or seven years old, 
and then make them support incredible fatigue, such as 
travelling two or three days together without stopping, 
passing tour or five days without any other food than a 
handful of grass every eight hours, and also inure 
them to go twenty-four hours without drinking. T hese 
Horses, which appear, and which are in reality, so robust 
in their own country, become enfeebled, and are soon 
good for nothing, when transported to China or the 
Indies ; but they succeed better in Persia and Turkey. 
In Lesser Tartary they have also a breed of small 
Horses, which are in such estimation that ihey are not 
allowed to sell them to foreigners. These Horses have 
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kll the good mod bad quitiiiM of those of Great Tartary, 
which ahowa how much the same maaaers, aad ttie 
same education, give the same disposition to these an- 
imaU. There arc also io Circessia, end in Mingreli" 
many Horses which are even hanilsotner than those 
Tanary ; there are also found some handsome Horses 
in ihe Ukraine, WallachTa, Poland and Sweden; but 
we have no particular account of their qualili'^s ai 

" When the Horse is impassioned with love, desire, 
appetite, he shows his teeth, and seems to laugh; he 
shows them also whrn angry, and would bile ; he some- 
limes puts out his longue to lick, but less frequently 
than the oi, who licks much more than the Horse, and 
who, notwithstanding, is less sensible to caresses. 

'" The Horae also remembers ill treatment muehlonger, 
and is sooner rebuffed than the ox ; his natural spiritand 
courage are such, that when be finds more is expected 
from him ibaa he is able to perform, be grows angry, 
and will not eodeavDur; instead of which, the oi, who 
is slow and idle, exerts himself and is more easily tired. 
That they are capable of feeling resentment is proved 
by a curious circumstance. A baronet, who was in 
possession of a hunter which seemed to be nniirable, re- 
solved to try if he could oot completely fatigue him. 
After a long chase, he dined, mounted him a^ain. and 
rode him furiously among the hills, till the animal was 
so exhausted that he reached the stable with infinite 
difficulty. More humane than his worthless master, the 
graomsnedtears to see the state of the animal. Shortly 
aAerward, on the baronet entering the stable, the Horse 
furiously sprung; at him, and he would have perished 
bad he not been rescued by the groom. 

" The Horse sleeps much less toan man ; for when be 
is in health, be does not rest more than two or three hours 
together ; he then gets up to eat ; and when he has been 
too much fatigued, he ties down a second titne, after 
having eaten ; but, on the whole, he does not sleep more 
' than three or four hours in the twenty-four. There are 
even some Horses who never lie down, but sleep standing. 
It has been also remarked, that Qeldings sleep ofteaer 
and longer than Horses. 

" The swiftness and strength of the Hone are won- 
derful. Childers, the race Horse, has been known to 
pass orer eighty -two feet and a half in a second. Others 
nave trolled mote than twenty-one miles in an hour.. 
There have been mill horses, which, at one load, have 
carried thirteenmeBSureSiOroine hundred pounds weight 
of corn. 

"Quadrupeds do not all drink in the same manner, 
thougH they are all equally obliged to seek with the 
bead for the liquor, which they cannot gel in any other 
way, excepting the monkey, and some others that have 
bands, ana consequently drink like men, when a vase or 
^lass is ^iven them which they can hold ; for they carry 
It to their mouths, inclining the head, throwing down 
the liquor, and swallowing it by the simple motion of 
deglutition. Man usually drinks in the tame manner, 
because it is the most convenient. Host qaadropeds 
also choose that mode which is most agreeable to them, 
9nd constantly follow it. The dog, whose mouth b 
very laVge, and the tongue long and thin, drinks lapping ; 
that is, by lickiog the liquor, and forming with ine 
longue a kind ui cup or scoop, which fills each lime 
with a folerable quantity of liquor; and this mode he 
prefer^ito thai of wetting the nose. The Horse, on the 
contrary, whose mouth is small, and whose tongtie is 
too short and thick to scoop it up, and who always drinks 
with more aridity than heeats,dips the mouth and nose 
quickly and deeply into the water, which he swallows 
largely by the simple motion of deglutition ; bat this 
* forces him to drink without fetchingbis breath; whilst 
the dog breathes at his ease while be is drinking. 
Horses therefore should be suffered to take several 
draughts, esjKciallv after running, when respinttion is 
■hoTi and quick. They should not be suffered to drink 
th« w^ier too cold, because that, indep«ndeatly of the 


colic, which cold water frequently occasions, il some- 
times happens also, from the necessity they arc in of dip- 
ping the nose inle the water, that they catch cold, wbjdi 
often lays the foundation of a disorder called the 
glanders, the most foimidable of ell to that species 
, of animal ; for it is known, that the seat of the glanders 
; is in the pituitary membrmne, andthatit is consequently 
a real cold, which causes an inflammation in this mem- 
. brane ; and trarellera who give us detail of the maladies 
of Horses in warm climates, as in Arabia. Persia, and 
Barbary, do not say that the glanders are so frequent 
there as in cold climates. It is from this that the con- 
jecture arises, that this malady is occasioned ^y the 
coldness of the ivater, because these animals are obliged 
to dip and keep the nose and nostrils a considervble time 
under water, which would be prevented by never giving 
it to them cold, and by alwavs wiping the nostrils after 
they have drank. Asses, who fear-the Cold more than 
Horses, and who resemble them more strongly in the 
interior structure, are, notwithstanding, itol so subject 
to the glanders -, which may possibly happen from their 
drinking in adifferent manner from Horses; for, instead 
of dipping the mouth end nose deeply into the water, 
thev scarcely touch it with their lips. 

"I shall not speak of the other diseasesof Horses; il 
would extend this Nataral History too much to join to 
the history of an animal that of its disorders ; never- 
theless^ 1 cannot leave the history of the Horse, without 
regretting that the health of this useful animal should 
have been hitherto abandoned to the care, and loo 
frequently absurd practice of ignorant people. The 
branch of physic which the ancients called Veterinarian, 
is at present scarcely known but by name. Were some 
physician to direct his views this way, and make this 
study bis principal object, he would soon find il answer 
his purpose, both wilb respect to reputation and profit. 
Instead of degrading himself, he would render his name 
illustrious ; and ibis branch of physic would not be so 
conjectural and difficult as the other. All causes being 
more simple in animals than in man, the diseases ought 
alsoto be lesscoraplicated, and consequently more easily 
to be guessed at, and treated with more success, without 
mentioning the entire liberty he would have of making 
experimentsand finding out new remedies, and iheability 
of arriving without fear or reproach at a great extentot 
knowledge of this kind, from which, by analogy, might 
also be drawn inferences useful to the art of curing 
mankind. Among the brutal«cts which are committed 
upon Horses, rrtay be reckoned the absurd and inhuDtan 
practices of docking and nicking their tails, and apply- 
ing the shoe red-hot to the sole of the foot." 


SHETLAND PONY. 
" The Shetland Pony called in Scotland SAetiie. an 
habitant of the extreme norlbem Scottish isles, is s 

7 diminutive animal, sometimes not seven hands 
a half in height, and rarely exceeding nine and a 
half He is often exceedingly beautiful, with a small 
bead, good tempered eoonleBaiice, a short neck, fine 
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towards tlie throttle, shoulders low and thick, (in so 
little a creature far irom beioff a blemish.) back short, 
quarters expanded and powerml. legs flat and fine, and 
pretty round feet. They possess immense strength for 
their size, will fatten on any thing, and are perfectly 
docile. One of them, nine hands or three feet in height, 
carried a man of twelve stone, forty miles in one day.** 

THE ASa 
" If we consider this animal with some degree of 
attention, he appears only to be a horse degenerated. 
The perfect similitude in the conformation of the internal 
parts, and the great resemblance of the body, legs, feet, 
and the entire skeleton, is a sufficient foundation for this 
opinion; we may also attribute the slight differences 
which are found between these two animals, to the in- 
fluence of the climate, food, and the fortuitous succession 
of many generations of small wild horses, half degen- 
erated, which, by little and little, have still continued 
degenerating, and have at last produced a new and fixed 
species ; or rather a succession of individuals aiike^ all 
vitiated in the same manner, sufficiently d*ffering from 
a horse, to be looked upon as another species, what 
appears to favour this notion is, that as horses vary 
much more than Asses in the colour of their skin, they 
are consequently more anciently domestic, since ail 
domestic animals vary much more in their colour than 
wild ones of the same soecies ; that the greater number 
of wild horses, of whicli travellers speak, are small in 
their size, and have, like Asses, the coat gray, and the. 
tail naked and frizzled at the end ; and, that there are 
wild horses, and even domestic ones, which have a 
black strinc on the back, and other marks, which nearly 
resemble both wild and domestic Asses. 

** But if we consider the difference of the temperament, 
disposition, and manners ; in a word, the organism of 
these two animals, and above all, the impossibility of 
mixing the breed to make one common species, or even 
an intermediate species which may be renewea; it ap« 
p«ars a better founded opinion, that these animals are 
of a species equally ancient, and originallv as essentially 
different as they are at present; as tne Ass differs 
materially from the horse, in the smallness of the size, 
the largeness of the head, the length of the ears, the 
hardness of the skin, the nakedness of the' tail, the form 
of the rump, and also in the voice, the appetite, the 
manner of drinkincr, dtc. Do the horse and the Ass. 
then, come originally from the same stock ? are they ot 
the same family, or not ? and have they not always been 
different animals? " 

"Although we cannot demonstrate that the production 
of a species by degeneration is a thing impossible in 
nature, yet the number of probabilities to the contrary 
is so great, that even philosophically, we can no longer 
doubt it ; for if some species nave been produced by the 
degeneration of others, if the species or the Ass comes 
from the species of the horse, tais can only have hap- 
pened successively : and by degrees there would have 
been, between the norse and the Ass, a great number of 
intermediate animals, the first of which would have 
differed but slightly in its nature from the horse, -and 
the latter would have approached by degrees to that 
of the Ass ; and why do w6 not see the representatives, 
the descendants of these intermediate species ? why do 
only the two extremes remain ? 

"The Ass is then an Ass, and not a horse degenerated ; 
the Ass has a naked tail ; he is neither a stranger, an in- 
truder, nor a bastard ; he has, like all other animals, his 
family, his species, and his rank ; his blood is pure ; and 
although his nobility is less illusiriou^ yet it is equally 
good, equally ancient with that of tne horse. Why 
then have we so much contempt for thismnimal : so goou, 
so patient, so steady, so useful 1 Why do men carry 
their contempt even to auimals, those which serve them 
so well; and at so small an expense ? We bestpw ed- 
ucation on the Horse, take care of him, instruct him, and 
exercise him, whilst the Ass is abandoned to the care of 


the lowest servant^ or to the tricks of children ; so that, 
instead of improving, he must lose by his education ; 
and if there were not a fund of good qualities, he would 
certainly lose them by the manner in which he is 
treated. He is the may-game of the rustics, who beat 
him with stafis, overload him, and make him work 
beyond his strength. We do not consider, that the Ass 
would be in himself, and with respect to usy the most 
beautiful, the best formed, and the most distinguished of 
animals, if there were no horse in the world ; he is thm 
second, instead of being the first ; and it is from that 
only, tnat he appears to be of no value : the comparison 
degrades him ; we look at him, and give our opinions 
not from himself, but comparatively with the horse : we 
forget that he is an Ass, that he has all the good 
qualities of his nature, all the giAs attached to his 
species ; and at the same time, we only think of the 
n^ure and Qualities of the Horse, which are wanting' ia 
him, and which he ought not to nave. 

" He is naturally as humble, patient, and quiet, as the 
horse is proud, ardent, and impetuous ; he suffers with 
constancy, and perhaps with fortitude, chastisement and 
blows ; he is moderate both as to the quantity and quality' 
of his food ; he is contented with the hardest and moit 
disagreeable herbs, which the horse and other animals 
wil Heave with disdain ; he is very delicate with respect 
to his water, for he will drink none but the clearest, 
and from rivulets with which he is acquainted ; he drinks 
as moderately as he eats, and does not put his nose in 
the water (through fear as some say, ot the shadow of 
his ears :) as care is not taken to currycomb him, be 
frequently rolls himself on the grass ana thistles, and in 
the dust ; and, without regarding his load, he lays 
himself down to roll about as often as he can, and by 
this seems to reproach his master for the little care he 
takes of him ; (or he does not paddle about in the mud 
and in the water ; he even fears to wet his feet, and will 
turn out of his road to avoid the mud ; his legs are also 
drier and cleaner than the horse ; he is susceptible ol 
education, and some have been seen sufficiently dis- 
ciplined to be made a show of. 

" In their earliest youth they are sprightly and even 
handsome ; they are light and genteel ; but, either from 
age or bad treatment^ tney soon become slow, indocile, 
and headstrong. Plmy assures us, that when they sep- 
arate the mother from tne young one, she will go through 
fire to recover it. The Ass is also strongly attached to 
his master, notwithstanding he is usually ill tiieated ^ he 
will smell him afar off, and can distinguish him from all 
other men ; he also knows the places where he has lived, 
and the ways which he has frequented : his eyes are good, 
and his smell acute : his ears are excellent, which has 
also contributed to his being numbered among timid 
animals, which it is pretend^ have all the hearing ex- 
tremely delicate, and the ears lonjE^ ; when he is over- 
loaded, he shows it by lowering his head and bending 
down nis ears ; when he is ereatly abused, he opens his 
mouth, and draws back his lips in a most disagreeable 
manner, which gives biro an air of derision and scorn ; 
if his eyes are covered over, he remains motionless ; and 
when he is laid down on his side and his head is fixed 
in such a manner that one eye rests on the ground, and 
the other is covered with a chip of wood, be will remain 
in this situation without any motion or endeavour to get 
up : he walks, trots, and gallops like the horse ; but all 
his motions are smaller, and much slower ; notwith- 
standing he can run with tolerable swiftness, he can 
gallop but a little way, and only for a small space ol 
time ; and whatever pace he uses, if he is hard pressed, 
he is soon fatigued. 

''The horse neighs, and the Ass brays, which he does 
by a long, disa^rreeable, and discordant cry. The she 
Ass has tne voice clearer and shriHer ; those that are 
gelded bray very low : and though they seem to make 
the same efforts, and tne same motions of the throat, yet 
their cry cannot be heard far off. 

" Of all the animals covered with hair, the Ass is leist 
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subject to Termm ; he baa never any lice, which ap- 
l>;ircuily ptoceeds from the hardness and dryaeas of the 
skji), which is certainly harder than in ihegiealeslpan 
oi Diher quadrupeds ; and it is for the same reason that 
he IS much less sensible than thehor«eIO the whip, and 
[be Bling of the flies. 

"At Iwo years and a half old, the drst middle incisive 
teeth fallout, and afterward Hie other incisive althe side 
or the first Tall also, and are renewed at the same time 
nTi J LQ the same ord<;r as those of the horse ; the age of 
the Ass is also ItoowD by bis leeth ; the third incisive od 
eacli side ascertains it, as in the horse. 

'" The Aaa is three or four years in growing, and lives 
Iwenty-Gve or thirty years. He steeps less than the 
horse, and does not lie down to sleep unless when quite 
tired. 

*' There are among Asses different races, a^ among 
boTjies; bnt they are much less known, because they have 
not been taken the same care of, or followed with the 
same atleniioD; but we cannot doubt that they came all 
originally from warm climates. Aristotle assures us, 
that there were none in his time io Scythia, nor in the 
other neighbouring countries of Scythia, nor even in 
Oaul, whiCh he says, is a cold clitnaie ; and he adds, 
that a cold climate eiibar prevents them from procrea* 


ting tbeir species, or causes them to d^enerate ; and 
ifaal this last circumstance is the reason that they are 
small and weak in IllyriB, Thrace, and Epirus. They 
appear to have coiue originally from Arabia, nnd to 1iuve 
passed from Arabia into Egypt, from Egypt into Greece, 
iVom Greece into Italy, from Italy ioto France, and af- 
terward into Germany and England, and lastly into 
Sweden, d:.c. ; for they are, in fact, weak and small in 
proportion to the coldness of the climate. They at« 
said to have been introduced into England subsequently 
to the reign of Elizabeth. Of all the various breeds ol 
Asses, the Spanish breed is by far the finest. They ar« 
often found of the height of fifteen hands, and the value 
of a hundred guineas. 

"The Latins, after the Greeks, have called the Wild 
Ass Angra ; which animal must not be confounded, a* 
some naturalists and many iravelleri have done, with 
the zebra. 

" The Angra or Wild Ass is not striped like the ;ebt«, 
and is not near so elegant in figure. Wild Asses are 
found in some of the islands of the Archipelago, and 
particularly in that of Cerigo ; there are also many in 
the deserts of Libya and Numidia; they are gray, and 
run to fast that the horses of Barbary onlv can beat 
tbem in hunting. When they see « roan, they give a 


loud cry, turn themselves about and stop, and do. 

atrempi to fly till they find he comes near them ; they 

both 


o pasturage a 


lade with ropes, and go in troojii 
o drink ; their ftesh is also eaten, 
time of Marmol Wild Asses in 
the island of Sardinia, but less than those of Africaj 
end Pietro della Valle saySj he has seen a Wild Ass 
at Bassora, whose figure diSered in no respect from a 
domestic one ; he was only of a lighter colour, and had, 
from the head to the tail, a stripe of white ; he was 
also much livelier, and lighter in hunting than Asses 

" Neither Asses nor boraes were originally found in 
America, thotigh the climate, especially of North Ame- 
ric.i, is as good for them as anv otiiur; those which the 
bp^oiarls have transported from Europe, and vhich 
they have left in the West Indies and on the Conti- 
neal, have greatly multiplied; and in some parts Wild 


Asses are found in trooits, and are taken in snares like 
wild horses. The Wild Asses of America will not 
sulfer a horse to live amoqg them. Wo to the horse 
that chances to stray into the pasture where they are 
feeding io bands. They fall upon him, and bite and 
kick him, till he ceases to exist. 

"The Ass with the mare produces large mules, and 
the horse with the she Ass produces small mules, dif- 
fering from the first in many respects. 

"As Wild Asses are unknown in these climates, we 
cannot in reality say whether the flesh is good (o eat ; 
but it is certain that the flesh of the domestic Ass is 
extremely bud, anO h.irder than that of the horse. The 

ilk of the AsE, on the contrary, is an approved and 
ifaints, —- ' 




p. 


certain complal 


its kind, we sht.uld choose a young healtliy she Af-s, 
full of Uesli, Which luu lately loaled, and which has not 


healthy ■ 
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■ioee bMn with the male ; etn mnil b« taken to feed 
her nrell with hay, wheat, and gnis, wilb particular 
care not to let the milk cool, and not even lo expose it 
10 the air, which will spoil ii in a liille lime. 

"Tbe skin of the Abb is nsed for different ptirposea, 
luch as to make drumi, shoes, &c, and thick parch- 
ment forpoeket books, which is slightly Tarnished over : 
it is also of Asaes' skia that the oneniala make the 
sagri, which we call shagreen. The rooghnes* of the 
latter, however, is produced by art. 

" The Aas is perhaps with respect to himself, the 
animal which can carry the greatest weight ; and as it 
costs but little to feed him, and he scarcely requires 
any care, he is of great use in the country, at the mill, 
fte. ; be also serves to ride on, as all his paces are gen- 
tle, and he stumbles less than the boi^e: he is fre- 
qnently put to the plough in countries where the earth 
U light, and his dung is an excellent manure to enrich 
hard moist lands. In many parts of South America he 
it valued higher iban the horse. 

" The Ass, like some other animals, and some birds, 
possesses in great perfection the power of finding his 
way home, when lost at a great disiance. An instance 
of this is recorded by Kirby and Spence, in their excel- 
leot Introduction to Entomology. In March, 1816, an 
Ass, the property of Captain Dundas, R. N. then at 
Malu, wat shippod on board lh« later frigate, Captain 


Forrest, hound from Otbtaltar to that kland. The 
Tessel hariog struck on some aanda off the Point de 
Gat, at some disiaoce from the shore, the Ass was 
thrown overboard, to give it a chance of swinimiiig to 
land i a poor one, for the aea was njooing so htjih, that 
a boat wtiicb left the ship was lost. A few days after- 
ward, however^ when the gates of Qibraltar were open* 
ed in the monuog, the Ais presented himself for ad- 
tnittance, and proceeded to the stable of Mr. Weeks, a 
merchant, which he had formerly occupied, to the QO 
small surprise of this gentleman, who imaigined that, 
from some accident the animal bad never been shippea 
on board the Ister. On the return of this Tessel to 
repair, the mystery was explained ; and it turned out 
that Valiante (as tbe Asa was called,) bad not only 


Gibraltar, a distance of more than two hundred 
mites, through amountainous and intricate country, in- 
tersected by streams, which he had never traveised 
before, and in so short a period, that he could no! have 
made one falsa turn. His not having been stopped on 
the road was attributed to the circumstance of nu hav- 
ing formerly been used to whip criminals apon, which 
was indicated to the peasanta, who have a superatitioua 
horror of snch Asses, by tbe holes in hia eara, to which 
tbe persons flogged were tied." 


CAPTAIN ROSS, IN HIS POLAR DRESS. 


[Having given the History of the different expedit-<-Tis 
which have teen Gtied out lo explore tbe North West 
pis^age, i'i our former numberj, together with illustra- 
ti ■nsofseveralscenesdescri'-ed therein, we 90W present 
our leE .'eis w''ha likeness oi Captain Ross, with whom 
they at.- all fai-i'iar. in his Polar Drftb'— u takei: irou 
the PuiMiut* of Bcoihia, by Ma. Euaroao.] 


eeeat discoveries. The Panorama just completed by 
Ar. Bun.ird will grvrify this curiositv ; for. independ- 
ntly of its attraction" as a picture, (and tnese are of 
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reader nwyiimafltne that Aa.dMolfrte a coiuilry aa tlif 
scenes of these diseoiieriaac«iid(fum3h^Hl jeiis if iasy, 
picturesque' featttcea which.inighi recommend them to 
the paiAter«. Suoh> aa.ercooeMts infareope will» h^m- 
ever, he removed by: a aiogle glaauce at, thi* piclunei 
which presents a>chsLD«efula«sfaiblageo£ theaoUiwUiei 
of creation. Here ve have not merdiy thrilling^ res^wma 
of thick-ribbed ice below, but a difplay> of aftlendid 
phenomena above. The enterpriaet of the navigatons 
relieves the desolation of the country : the spectator 
will not exclaim 

"clefir,but, ohi how: colds'' 

for the splendour of the stars and thelMilliant oomaca* 
tions of the Aurora^ will raise his thoughts andjiffeetioAs 
from earth to the silent contemplation of theinajes^.of 
Heaven . S uch, however, w ill be bat a few impKseiaaa 
on viewing this sablime scene, than which it is difficult 
to conceive a more awe-inspiring subject for art to 
accomplish, or the ingenuity of a man^to represent. 

A ^w passages irom Mr. Burford's explanatory 
pamphlet will b^t bespeak the interest of the details. 

" The present Panorama, taken from drawings made 
by Captain Ross, has been painted under his immediate 
inspection. It represents the winter quarters of the 
Victory, in 1830, in latitude 70^ north, longitude 92^ 
west ; and the spectators are placed in the actual tent 
in which the gallant Captain passed the nights during 
nis long and dreary journey ot nearly 500 miles from 
Victory Harbour to Batty Bay. The dismantled vessel 
firmly oeset by the ice in Felix Harbour, every part of 
her masts, yards, and shrouds, on which it could lodge, 
covered with snow, forms a conspicuous object, and 
gives cheerfulness to the scene, by affording certain in- 
dications of the presence of human beinj^s. The sea 
around presents one continued field of ice — towering 
icebergs of gigantic size and singularly fantastic form 
— immense masses thrown up by pressure, called hum- 
mocks, pyramids, cavities, and an endless yariety of 
forms heaped together in wild disorder, from some huge 
stalactitae, are gracefully pendant ; others are surrounded 
by sparry crystals and brilliant icicles, the prominent 
surfaces tinged with the most vivid emerald and violet 
tints, and the most intense blue shades lurking in the 
recesses, presenting a splendid exhibition of icy 
grandeur. 

^* The continent, called by Captain Ross, Boothia, 
and some small islands, present nearlv the same ap- 
pearance, and are only distin^ishable trom the ocean, 
by the bare sides of steep and precipitous rocks, which 
occasionally rise to a great heij^ht presenting horizontal 
and perpendicular strata of primitive granite; in some 
places vast masses are piled with extreme regularity, in 
others so confused, that they evidently mark some 
violent convulsion of nature. These dark and frowning 
precipices, without the least marks of vegetation, form 
a singular contrast with the pinnacles of ice, and the. 
sparkling whiteness of the surrounding snow. At a 
snort distance, en Esquimaux village rears the dome- 
shaped tops of its snow-built huts, and a party of 
these interesting people are represented on their way to 
pay their first visit to the ship, whose extraordinary ap- 
pearance and dress, and grotesque manners, considerably 
relieve the scene. Beyond, on every side, the eye 
stretches over one interminable field of ice and snow, 
whose very barrenness is beautiful, but which conveys 
a feeling oi total privation and utter desolation. Towards 
the south the horizon is overspread by an arch of bneht 
and splendid crimson light, which was always visible 
about noon, even when tne sun was at its greatest south- 
ern declination ; indeed, the return of what might be 
considered day, was always marked by so considerable 
a twilight, that by turning a book towards the south, 
the smallest print might 1^ read without difficulty ; ana 
the brightness of the moon and stars, together with the 
reflection from the snow, rendered any thing approach- 
ing a deep or posjtlve gloom of rare occurrence. The 
opposite portion of the hemisphere is splendidly illu« 


mined by diat eytronnhnmry an^btantifulpheoome^pn, 
the Avfon. Becealis, vividly darting its brilliant corus- 
cations towaxda the zenitn in ei^fHess variety, and 
tinging the ice and snow with, its pau^ and mellow light ; 
the lemaiainff jppnions of the sky are clear, dark, and 
uiK^puded^. thickly studded with numberless stars, 
shining with peculiar lustre ; the whole forming a stri- 
king and jromantic scene difficult to conceive, and im- 
possible to describe ; the awful grandeur ana sublim- 
ity of which, cannot be pontemplated but with the most 
intense interest, and enthusiastic admiration." 

The following account, from the pen of Captain Ross 
himself, will not be deemed supererogatoiy. 

" The situation of this Panorama, is hall a mile north.- 
ward of Felix Harbour, in the newly discovered coun- 
try^ named by Captain Ross * Boothia Felix,' and is in 
lautude 70^ north, and longitude 93^ west, the land is 
entirely of primitive formation, the rocks being com 
posed of various kinds of granite, and destitute of veg- 
etation, except in the valleys, in some of which are 
lakes of a considerable size, but frozen over, excepting a 
part of July, August, and September. Rein-deer, hares, 
and foxes were seen here, and two kinds of grouse, 
and bears were also constantly ranging along the coast. 
The time at which this view was taken, was the 9lh of 
January, 1830, at noon. After having communicated 
with an interesting tribe of natives. Captain Ross and 
his officers having obtained their confidence, by giving 
them presents, persuaded them to accompany his party 
to the Victory, which is represented frozen in at Felix 
Harbour, witn her colours and flagi flying. The ship 
is housed in, or, in other words, covered over with a 
roof of canvass ; the bow is exposed to view, but the 
starboard, or gangway side, is protected by a wall of 
snow within which the men usually exercised, when 
too stormy to walk on shore, or at a distance. The 
island to the left of her forms the harbour, and on it 
the observatory was erected, and contained a three feet 
transit instrument, and a six feet telescope, at which 
an officer is represented looking at the planet Venus ; 
this is decorated with flags, as well as the magnetic 
observatory at a more distant point. Beyond, at a 
great distance, is seen King W^illiam's Land, which, 
since Captain Ross's return, has been so named with 
his Majesty's gracious permission, as well as the po- 
sition of the magnetic pole, which is behind the high 
land to the right of the snip, and is named Boothia 
Felix, in honour of Felix Booth, Esq. the patriotic 
friend of Captain Ross, and on the point of which, 
near a gun, is planted his flag. Going on again to the 
right, y^Ul be seen the village of the natives, consist- 
ing of eighteen huts, built entirely of snow ; and round 
the point is Sheriff's Harbour, where the expedition 
passed the second and most severe winter. On this side 
of the most distant point, called Cape Margaret, is 
Victory Harbour, distant fifteen miles, where the third 
winter was spent, and where the ship was left in May, 
1832. The next to the right is Jsabella Louisa, or 
Lady Parry's Island, which being nearest to Sir £. 
Parry's discoveries, is so named in compliment to that 
distinguished officer; and the lands which close in 
with that first mentioned, are those visited, after much 
peril and labour, by Mr. Thom and Dr. M'Diarmid, in 
March, 1830. In the fore ground are seen the officers 
and the natives proceeding to the ship. lUictu. the 
old man, which had been placed in the front of the 
natives, when formed into a body, is seen on a sledge 
drawn by Captain Ross and his party of sailors. Tul- 
looachiu, the man who had lost a 1^, is seen on ano- 
ther sledge, drawn by Commander James Ross and 
another party ; the rest of the natives are following, 
and, by signs and gestures, expressing their surprise 
at every object which is new and wonderful to them. 

" To the South, looking towards the Victory, is seen 
the horizon, as it is illuminated at noon, as the sun 
passes some degrees below the horizon. Venus is seen 
to the left, and the fixed stars are every where ahming 
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ma Been at noon. In op|M>«ition w in the ntntb, is seen 
the AuTXtta Borealis, as it generally appears, shooting 
its pencil rays upwards, or towards the zenith. The 
tints which these phenomena give the aumninding 
hills are also given with striking efieci." 

The cut represents Captain Ross in hia Polar dreas: 
lo his right is the position of the magnetic pole, denoted 
by the royal Standard of England ; and on the oppo- 
site side IS the Victory, walled in with frozen snow. 

Of the beautiful execution of the Panorama, desciip- 
tion would impart but an unequal idea. The stars are 
ctererty managed by the aid ot tinsel, and their effect 
u airikingly exquisite. — Ijondon Mirror. 


MYTHOLeGT. 


agod- 


VIRTUE AND HONOUR. 
" Virtue derives her name from vir, because v. 
the most manly ornament. Bhe was esteemed 
deas, and worshipped in the habit of aa elderly iuhl.uu, 
silting upon a square stone. M. Marcellus dedicated 
a temple to her, and hard by placed another, that was 
dedicated to Honour : the temple of Virtue was the pas- 
sage to the temple of Honour ; hence by virtue alone, 
true honour is attained. 

FIDES OR FAITH. 

" Fides had a temple at Rome, near the cai»to1, which 
Numa Pompilius, it is aaid, first consecrated to her. 
Her sacrifices were performed without slaughter or 
blood. The heads and hands of the priests were co- 
vered with a white cloth when they sacrificed, because 
faith ouKht to be close and secret. Virgil calls her 
Cana Fides, either from the candour of the mind, whence 
fidelity proceeds, or because faith is chieSy observed 
by aged persons. The symbol of this goddess was a 
white dog, which is a faithful creature. Anothei sym- 
bol was two hands joined, or two young ladies shaking 
bands ; for by giving the right hand, they engaged 
their faith for their future friendship. 
HOPE. 

"Hope had a temple at Rome, in the herb-market, 
which was unfortunately burnt down with lightning. 
GiralduB says, that he has seen her effigias In a golden 
coin of the emperor Adrian. She was described in 
the form of a woman standing ; her left hand lightly 
held up the skirts of her satments ; she leaned on her 
elbow ; and in her right hand held a plate, on which 
was placed a ciberium, a sort of cup, fashioned to the 
likeness of a flower, with this inscription : SPES P. 
B. " The Hope of the People of Rome." We have 
already related in what manner Hope was left, and 
presened in the bottom of Pandora's box. 
PIETY. 

" Atlilius, the duumvir, dedicated a chapel to Piety, 
at Rome, in the place where that woman lived who 
fed her mother in prison with ihe milk of her breasts. 
The story is thus. The mother was punished with 
imptisoament ; her daughter, who was an ordinary 
woman, then gave suck ; she came to the prison fre- 
quenih, and the jailor always searched her, to see 
that sne carried no food lo her mother: at last she 
was found giving suck to her mother with her breasts. 
This eilraordinary act of the datighter gained the mo- 
ther's freedom and they both were afterwards main' 
tained at the public charge, and the place was conse- 
crated lo the goddess Piety. There is a like example 
in the Grecian history, of a woman who by her breasts 
nourished Cymon, her aged father, who was impris* 
oned, and supported him with her own milk. 

MERCY. 
The Athenians erected an altar to Mtaerieordia, 
" Mercy," where was fir^t established an asylum, a 
place of common refuge to the .miserable and unfortu- 
nate. Il was not lawful to force any from thence. 
When ' Hercales died, hia Undind feued aome mis- 


chief from tboie whnn h« had afflicted ; therefore tk^ 
erected an asylum, or temple of mercy at Atheai. 


JUSTICE. 
" Justice was described like a virgin, with a plere- 
ing steadfast eye, a severe brow, her aspectawfill,n[>-, 
ble, and venerable. Alexander says, that among the 
Egyptians she had no head, and that her left hand was 
stretched forth, and open. The Greeks called her As- 

CLEMENCY. 

" Nothing memorable occurs concerning the goddess 

Clemency, unless that there was a temple erected m 

Clementia C«Baiis, " The Clemency of Cnsar," as we 

read in PIntarch. 

CHASTITY. 

"Two temples at Rome w-ra dedicated to Chastity; 
the one to Pudicitia Patricia, which stood in the ox- 
market ; tha other to Pudicitia Plebeia, built by Vir- 
ginia, the daughter of Aulus : for when she, who was 
bom of a patrician family, had married a plebeian, the 
noble ladies were mightily incensed, and banished her 
from their sacrifices, and would not sufierberloenter into 
the temple of Pudicitia, into which senatorian families 
only were permitted entrance. A quarrel arose upon 
thig among the wtHnen, and a great breach was made 
between ihnn. This mduced Virginia, by some ex- 
traordinary action, lo blot out the disgrace she had 
received : and therefore, she built a chapel in the loag 
street where she lived, and adorned il with an altar, 
lo which she invited the plebeian matrons, and com- 
plained to them tltat the ladies of quality had used her 
BO barbarously; "I dedicate," says she, "this altar 
to Pudicitia Plebeia ; and 1 desire of you that you will 
as much. adore Chastity, as the men do Honour; thaf 
this altar may be followed by purer and more cha^^ 
votaries than the altar of Pudicitia Patricia, if it bt. 
possible." It is said in history, that the women, who 
were contented with one marriage, were nsnaUy ■•• 
warded with a crown of chastity. 
TRUTH. 

" Truth, Ihe mother of Virtue, is painted in gaimenta 
as white as snow ; her looks are serene, pleasant, cour- 
teous, cheerful, and yet modest ; she is the pledge of 
all honesty, the bulwark of honour, the light and joy of 
human society. She is commonly accounted thedaugh- 
tet of Tinw or Satuni, because truth ia dtacorwtd in 
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the course of time^ but Demoeritus feigns that she 
lies hidden at the bottom of a well. 

CONCORDIA. 

" We shall find by the concurrent testimony of many, 
that the goddess Concordia had many altars at sev- 
eral times dedicated to her; but she was especially 
worshipped by the ancient Romans, her image held a 
bowl in her risht hand, and a horn of plenty, or a scep- 
tre from which fruit seemed to sprout forth in her left. 
The symbol of Concord was two right hands joined 
together and a pomegranate. . 

PAX. 
'* Pax was honoure^a formerly at Athens with an altar, 
as Plutarch tells us. Al Rome she had a most mag- 
nificent temple in the Forum, begun by Claudius and 
finished by Vespasian ; which was afterwards consu- 
med in a fire under Emperor Commodus. She was 
described in form of a matron, holding forth ears of 
corn in her hands, and crowned with olives and lau- 
rel or sometimes roses. Her particular symbol was a 
caduceuSj a white staff borne by ambassadors when 
they go to trealb of peace." 

PRESENT SOVEREIGN OF PERSIA. 

The ruling passion of Futeh Alii Shah is an insa- 
tiable desire of accumulating wealth, which hasproved 
more injurious to his kingdom than all the efiorts of 
his enemies. His avarice is in fact the jest as well 
as bane of the peeple. If a fruit or sweetmeat come 
early in season, he sends a portion to his favourites, 
who arc; obliged to acknowledge the honour by a valu- 
able return, besides rewarding the messenger. He 
one day made fifteen hundred tomans in this way, out 
of a rupee which he found by accident, and with which 
he purchased apples to distribute in these costly pres- 
ents. He has a practice also of inveigling his cour- 
tiers into bets about his shooting, in which he is sure 
to gain ; for not only is he an excellent marksman, 
but the attendants take care, by cutting the throats of 
the sheep at which he has fired, to protect their sove- 
reign's fame and his purse at the same time. The 
most degrading of his expedients to amass money is 
that of selling his daughters, and even his wives, to 
individuals generally of noble rank, for large sums, 
and assuredly not always with the consent of either 
party 4 To divorce a wife for the purpose of selling 
her IS directly contrary to the spirit of the Mohamme- 
dan law ; yet the kinff, though professir«^ himself an 
orthodox Mussulman, has been guilty of this scandal 
more than once, and has fastened a spouse on some 
unfortunate man who was forced to pay a large sum 
for an encumbrance which he was most earnestly de- 
sirous to avoid. The darkest stains on this monarch's 
character, however, are the murder of his uncle Saduk, 
and his ungrateful conduct to his old zealous minister 
Hajii Ibrahim. The assassination of his relative 
might have been defended on the stem necessity of 
state policy ; but that could not palliate the treachery 
and cruelty which accompanied tne act. Saduk Khan, 
unable to struggle with his nephew, had surrendered 
on a secret promise that he should not be put to death. 
The king confined his victhn in a room, built up the 
doors and windows, and left him to die by inches, con- 
ceiving this to be no violation of his oath. When the 
apartment was opened, it was discovered that the mis- 
erable captive had dug deep in the floor with his hand, 
.and swallowed the clay to assuage the pangs of hun- 
ger.— f^din&urg^A Cabinet Library. 

ORIGIN OF WARS. 
The history of every war is very like a scene I once 
saw in Nithsdale. Two boys from different schools 
met one fine day upon the ice. They eyed each other 
with rather jealous and indignant looks, and with de- 
fiance on each brow. ^ What are ye glowrin' at Bil- 


ly ?" "What's that to you? FU look where I hare a 
mind; an' hinder me if you daur." A hearty blow was 
the return to this, and then such a battle began. It 
being Saturdav, all the boys of both schools were on 
the ice ; and tne fight instantly became general and 
desperate. I asked one of the party what they were 
pelting the others for? " O, naething at a' man ; we 
just want to gie them a good thrashing'." After fi^ht- 
mg till they were ouite exhausted, one of the principal 
heroes stepped forth between, covered with blood, and 
his clothes in tatters, and addressed the belligerant 
parties thus : " Weel, I'U tell ye what we'll do wi' ye : 
if ye'll let us alane, we'll let ye alane." There was 
no more of it: the war was at an end, and the boys 
scattered away to their play. I thought at the time, 
and have often thought since, that that trivial affray 
was the best epitome of war in seneral that I have ever 
seen. Kings and ministers of state are just a set of 
grown up children, exactly like the children I speak 
of, with only this material difference, that instead of 
fighting out the needless quarrels they have raised, 
they sit in safety and look on, send out their innocent 
but servile subjects to battle, and then, after a waste 
of blood and treasure, are glad to make the boys' con- 
ditions, " If ye'll let ds alane, we'll let ye alane." 


POETRY. 

TO A MOSCHKTO.— N. Y . Rjevikw. 

Fair insect, that, with thread-like lef^ spread oat, 
And blood-extracting hill, and filmy mnfh 

Dost murmur, as thou slowly sail'st about. 
In pitilesB ears, full many a plaintive thinjE. 

And tdl'at how littkB our laive vdna shouloDlced, 
Would we but yield them frafely lo thy need; 

• • ♦ • • , 

I call thee stranger, for the town. I ween, 

Has not the honour of so proud a birth ; 
Thou cora'at from Jersey meadows, broad and green, 

The ofispring of the gods, though born on earth. 

• ••••• 

At length thy pinions fluttered in Broadway^ 

Ah, there were fairy steps, and white necks kissed 
By wanton airs, and eyes whose killing ray 

Shone through the snowy veils like stars through mist I 
And, fteah as morn, on many a cheek and chin. 
Bloomed the bright blood through the transparent akin. 

O, these were sights to touch an anchorite ! — 
Whbt, do I hear thy slender voice complain 1 

Thou wailest, when 1 talk of beauty's light, 
As if it brought the memory of pam : 

Thou art a wayward being— well, come^ near, 

And pour thy tale of sorrow in my ear. 

What say'st thou, slanderer 1 "Rouae makes thee aick. 

And China bloom at be^t is sorry food ; 
And Rowland's Kalydor, if laid on thick. 

Poisons the thirsty wretch that bores for blood 7'* 
Go, 'twas a just reward that met thy crime-* 
But shun the sacrilege another time. 

That bloom was made to look at, not to touch, 
To worahip. not approach that radiant white: 

And well might sudden vengeance light on such 
As dared, like thee, most impiously, to bite. 

Thou should'st have gazed at distance, and admired, 

Murmured thy adorauon, and retired. 

Thou'rt welcome to the town ; but why come heos 

To bleed a brother poet, gaunt like thee? 
Alas the little blood I have is dear. 

And thin will be the ba nonet drawn from me. 
Look round— the pale-eyeo sisters, in my cell, 
Thy old acquaintance. Song and Famine^ dwell. 

Try some plump alderman ; and suck the blood 
£nnched with generous wine and costly meat; 

In well-filled skins, soft as thj native mud, 
Fii thy light pump, and raise thy freckled feeL 

Go to the men for whom, in ocean s halls. 

The oyster bleeds, and the green turtle sprawls. 

There corks are drawn, and the red vintage flows. 
To fill the swelling veins for thee ; and now 

The ruddy cheek, and now the ruddier nose. 
Shall tempt thee as ibon flittest round the browi 

And when tne hour of sleep its quiet brings^ 

No angry hand shall rise to brash thy wiagUL 


SECTION XXIIK 


HISTORY. 

6REEC& 
The Greeks are tn ancient people, Whose origin is 
clouded with fable. All that we know, during the 
present or preceding period^ of the descendants of Ja- 
phet, who peopled Surope, is comprised in the history 
of this nation. 

We date the commencement of the Greeks, as a 
community, from the founding of Argos by Inachus, 
who arrived in Greece, from Phcenicia, 1856 B. C. 
8icyon is by some thought to hare been founded before ; 
but we incline to the opinion that Egiaites, a son of 
Inachus, was the founder of Sicyon. 

The ancient inhabitants of Greece were extremely 
rude and savage, scarcely one degree superior to the 
brutes. They Jived on herbs and roots, and lay either 
in the open fields, or, at best, sheltered themselves in 
dens, clefts^ and hollow trees. An improvement of 
their condition occasionally took place ; but Greece for 
some ages, was in a continual state of fluctuation. 
They were unacquainted with letters till the time of 
Cadmus, who is hereafter to be mentioned. 

The general names by which the natives of Greece 
were known to old historians, were Graioi, Hellenists. 
Achiei, Pelasgi. But the most ancient name of all 
aoplicd to this country, is generally admitted to be that 
or lom'a, which the Greeks derive from Ion ; but Jose- 
phus derives it from Javan the son of Japhelh. 

The several states^ except Argos fltad Sicyon, which 
at length constituted Greece, had at this time, no sep- 
arate existence. They sprang up afterwards, during 
the latter part of the present period, as there will now 
be occasion to mention. In Argos, the descendants of 
Inachus, having retained possession of the tlirone for 
more than 300 yearsj were deposed, 1511 years B. C, 
by Danaus, an Egyptian fugitive, who became the found- 
er of a second dynasty, denominated Belids, from his 
father, Belus. At a much later period, Perseus, a sove- 
reign of Arjros, having built Mycenap, transferred the 
kingdom thither. It was at length conquered by the 
Heraclidoe, and united to Lacedoemon. It ma^r be here 
noticed, that only two of the Grecian states, viz. Lace- 
dismon and Messenia, appear to have been founded 
by native Greeks ; the rest were established by the 
various branches of the Celtic family of Uranus, with 
the exception of Athens, which owed its origin to an 
Egyptian. Prior to these establishments, and even 
long after them, almost every village had its petty 
tyrant, who bore the title of king. A name has occa- 
sionally escaped oblivion. Laws we do not find among 
them, before the times of the Athenian archons. Untu 
that period, all depended on the will of the sovereigns ; 
only in peiplexed cases, they consulted some oracle, of 
which the two most celebrated were, that of Jupiter at 
Dodona, and that of Apollo at Delphi. 

Cecrops, a native of Egypt, is universally allowed to 
have founded Athens, 1556 years B. C. At this time 
he arrived in Attica, with a colony of his countrymen, 
and built twelve small villages or cities, of which 
Athens was one. He gave laws to the wild inhab- 
itants, whom he divided into twelve tribes, and insti- 
tuted marriage among them. The first altar in Greece 
was raised by himio Jupiter. 

The successor of Cecropi waa Ccanaus. In thia 
Vol. II. 


time happened the famous deluge of Deucalion, ia 
Thessaly. The third king of Athens was Amphic* 
t]f on, who founded the celebrated Amphictyonic Coun- 
cil. 

The deluge of Deucalion owed much of its import- 
ance to the imaginations of the poets. It was proba- 
hly only a partial inundation. In the reign ot Am- 
phictyon, a famine occurred, during which firicthonius, 
said to be the son of Vulcan, arrived from Egypt with 
a supply of com. and taught the natives the art of agri- 
culture, for Ti^hicn he was raised to the throne in the 
room of Amphictyon. 

Corinth, another of the Grecian states, was founded 
1520 years B. C, but did not receive the name of Co- 
rinth till it was rebuilt, 1410 years B. C. It originally 
formed a part of the kingdom of Sicvon, and was after- 
wards included in that of Argos, till Sysyphus, some 
time in the following period, seized it for his posses- 
sion. Thebes, a state of Greece also, was founded by 
Cadmus. The city, though begun by him, was finish- 
ed by Amphion and Zethus. He introduced letters 
into Greece, 1519 years B. C. Thebes he built a few 
years afterwards. Cadmus is supposed to have been 
of Phoenician extraction. To him are ascribed 16 let- 
ters of the Greek alphabet. He thus ess}ential1y con- 
tributed to the literary distinction which Greece after- 
wards attained. Lacedsemon, or Sparta, another dis- 
tinguished state of Greece, was founded by Lelex, 1516 
years B. C, but received its name from Lacedoemon, 
its founh king. The government continued in the 
family of Lelex till the return of the Heraclidae to the 
Peloponnesus, an event to be noticed in the coming 
period. Sparta was called after the name of ^he wife 
of Lacedsemon, the great grand-daughter of Lelex. 
Sparta properly belongs to the metropolis — Lacediemoa 
to the kingdom at large. The Peloponnesus, in which 
Lacediemon was situated, was the southern part of 

Greece. [World I>l>pla7«d.] 


MYTHOLOGY. 


SALUS. 

'' The goddess Salus was so much honoured by the 
Romans^ that anciently several holy days were ap- 
pointed m which they worshipped her. There was a 
gate at Rome called Porta Salutaris, because it waa 
near to the temple of Salus. The Augurium Sa- 
lutis was formerly celebrated in the same place. It 
was a kind of divination, by which they begged leave 
of the gods that the peoj^le might pray tor peace. 

FIDELITY. 
'' Fidelity, says St. Augnstin, had her temple and 
altar, and sacrifices were performed to her. They 
represented her like a venerable matron sitting upon a 
throne, holdinff a white rod in her right hand, and a 
great horn of juenty in her lef^. 

UNDERSTANDING. 

** Good Sense, or Understanding, (Afeiw,) was made 
a goddess by the Romans, that they might obtain a 
sound mind. An altar was built to her in the capitoL 
by M. JEmiliua. The pr«tor Attilius rowed to build 
a chapel to her; which ha peifonned when ha waa 
created daumrir. 
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LIBERTY. 

" As the Romans were, abore all things, careful of 
tlwii liberty, especially after the eipulsiun of the kings, 
when they set themselves at libetCy, so they built a 
temple to Libeily, among the number of their other 
goddesses. 

PECCNIi. 

" The RomaDS ioTobed Pecunia as a goddess, that 
tlMf mwfat be rich. They worshipped the god .£scu- 
laBiM, the father of Argentinus, coat thev might have 
plenty of hrs^s aud silver; and esleemea i^sculanus, 
ibe father of Argt^niinus, because brass money was 
used before silver. ' 1 wonder,' says St. Au^stin, 
'that Auriou; was not made a god after Argentinus, 
because silver money was followed by gold.' To this 
goddes-<, Mouey, O how many apply their devotions to 
dut day I what vows do they make, and at what altars 
do they importuoe, that they may Gil their coffers ! 
'If they have ihose gods,' says Meander, 'gold and 
filverai home, ask whatever you please, you shall have 
it, *h(i very gtKis themselves will be at your service.' 
RI8US. 


nns, of the ciiy of Hypata, every year sacrificed to 

thi»goJ with great jollity. 

liOXUS GENIUS. 
*' The aal Bonus Genius had a temple in the way 
that leadt toihe mouotain Msnalus, as says Pausanias. 
Ar tke enil of the supper, they offered a cup to him, 
Gllod with wine and water ; which was called ' The 
gnce cup.' Some say the cup had more water than 
wne I others say the contrary. 

FAME. 

" Pausanias and Plutarch say, that there were tem- 
ples dedicated to Fame. She is thus finely and deli- 
catelf described by Virgil. 

Fsiiic, ihu greml III. from small beBinnina; grows, 
SwtTl I'roin ihe firai. and every inomeni bnogs 
Nkw vi^ur to ber flishis, new {Hniona to ber winio. 
Snon arowB llie pigmif to Bigenlic silt 
H«r foelon tnnh, her forehead in ihe skies. 
Knra^'d Sftainsi iha Kod^rereDgeful Earth 
Prodac'd hrr Ian of the Tiuniui binh. 
Swift i* ho- walk, more swift tier winded hasu^ 
Amottstrousphsnlom. horrible and vasi i 
A» many plumes as raise her lofly fll>hl, 

Mil''. I. ■ k.i' Wiiiiij iiuxKhs lo Fame belonjt, 

,d Willi lui'ningeara ifae flying plsgue is hung, 


With coun-iDformers' bsuats, snd royal si^ies, 

TbinRS done relates, not done she feigns, and miagdoatnuli 

with lies : 
Talk is her boBDeaa, and bar chief ddighl 
To tell otprodigiea, and cause amight 

THE INFERNAL REGIONS. 
"Deep wu ibe cave, and downward sail went 
Prom the wide month, s rodiy, rough descentt 
And here the sccess ■ ^oomy grove defend* ) 
And there the unnaviftsble lake eilende, 
O'er whose unhsppy wsiera, void of light, 
No bird presemes la sleer his aiir fti~ 


n baida thdt lesende i 
'.o the lake." 


Hence do the 

And give the i 

" The passage that leads to these infernal domin* 
tons was a wide, dark cave, through which you paaa 
by a steep, rocky descent' till you arrive at .a gloomy 
grove, ana an unnavigable lake, called A*emus, from 
which such poisonous vapours arise, that no birds cut 
tly over it ; ror in their flight ihey fall down dead. 

" The monsters at the entrance of hell are thoM 
fatal evils which bring destruction and death upon 
mankind, by means of which the inhabitants of these 
dark regioi^s are greatly augmented ; and those evils 
are care, sorrow, diseases, old age, frights, famine, 
want, labour, sleep, death, sting of conscience, force, 
fraud, strife, and war. 

"Justin ihasale, snd in Ihejawsof HdL 
' Revenireful C^re and eullen Sorrow dweUi 

And pale Diseases, and rcsHniiur Age, 

Want. Fear, and Famine's unresisted rage ; 

Here Toil and Death, and Deslh's lialf Inotliw, Sleep, 

(Forms terrible to view,) their sentry keep. 

With anxious Pleasuree of ihejRiilly mind, 

Deep Fraud belbre, end open Pores behind ; 

The Furies' iron bed^ and Strife that afaakee 

Her hissing trgeans, and onfolds her snakes." 

CHARON. 
"Charon is an old. decrepid, long-bearded fellow: 
he is the ferryman of nell; his name denotes the oD' 
gracefulness of his aspect In the Greek language he 
IB called PorChvieut, that is "ferryman." The fol- 
lowing beautiful and elegant picture of him is drawv 
by the pen of Virgil, 

There Chsron stands, who rules the dreary eoaat* ; 
A sordid god ; dawn from bia hoarv ebin 
A length of beaid descends, unoomVd, uneleaiii 
Hie evM like hollow furnacea on fire i 
A Htnile foul with grease binds bia obacene al6rt. 
Re spreada his canvaaa. with hit pole he steerai 
The fn^his of flitting ghosts in bis thin bo) lorn bears. 
He look'd in jeani, yei In fall yesrs were seen 
A youlhrul vigour, and autumnal green. 
" He is wailing to take and carry over to the other 
side of the lake the souls of the dead, which are 
flocking on the shorefi in troops. Yet he taltee not all 
promiscuously who come^ biit such only whose bodies 
are bu tied when they die; for the unburied wandei 
about the shores a hundred years, and then ate carried 

A hundred years ihey wsndsron lbs shon, 
Al length, their pensncs done, ore wafted o'er. 

"But first they pay Charon his fare, which ia at 
least a halfpenny. 

" There are three or four rivers to be passed by the 
dead. The first is Acheron, which receives them 
when they come first This Acheron was the aon of 
Terra or Ceres, bom in a cave, and conceived without 
a father ; and beeauee be could not endure light, he 
ran down into hell and was changed into a river whose 
waters ate extremely bitter. 

" The second is Stvx, which is a lake rather Lhan a 
rivet, and was formerly the daughter of Oceanus, and 
the mother of the goddess Victona by Acheion. When 
Victoria was on Jupiter's side in his war against the 
Giants, she obtained this prerogative lor her mother, 
that no oath that was sworn amoi^ the gods by her name 
should ever be violated : foi if any tA the goda broke 
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Uk oath sworn by Styx, they were banished from the 
nectar and the table of the gods a year and nine days. 
This is the Stygiau Lake, by which, when the gods 
swore, they observed their oath with the utmost scru- 
pulousness. 

'* The sacred stream which heaven's imperial state 
Attests in oaths, and fears to violate. 

" The third river^ Cocytus, "flows out of Styx with 
a lamentable, groaning noise, and imitates the howl- 
ing and increases the exclamations of the damned. 

" Next comes Phlegethon, or Puriphlegeton, so call- 
ed because it swells with waves of fire, and all its 
streams are flames. 

"When the souls of the dead have passed over these 
four rivers, they are afterwards camecl to the palace 
of Pluto, where the gate is guarded by Cerberus, a dog 
with three heads, whose body is covered in a terrible 
manner with snakes instead of hair. This dog is the 
porter of helL begotten of Echidna, by the giant Ty- 
phon, and b aescribed by Virgil and by Horace. 

Stretch'd in his kennel, monstrous Cerberus round 

From triple jaws made all these realms resound. 

Heir 8 gnsly porter let you pass, 

And frown d and listened to your lays $ 

The snakes around his head i^ew tamOi 

His jaws no longer glowM with flame, 

Nor triple tongue was stain'd with blood { 

No more his breath with venom flow'd." 


MUTUAL INSTRUCTION. 

The following account of a Literary Society, the 
members of which belong to the working class, is con- 
densed from a paper addressed to the proprietors of 
large manufactories by the Secretary of the Glasgow 
Chamber of Commerce. 

It is justly remarked by this gentleman that the mere 
acquisitions of reading and writing only serve to open 
the door to knowledge ; and, unless we ar^ induced to 
pass the portal, the stores which lie within will still 
remain useless to us. No efforts, however assiduous, 
for acquiring intellectual treasures in the exercise of our 
mental powers, can be so successful or satisfactory as 
where men unite together to grapple with ignorance, 
and mutually to instruct each other. The formation ot 
societies for this purpose cannot be too strongly recom- 
mended. An account of such an institution formed in 
Glasgow for the improvement of a single body of work- 
men will strongly illustrate these remarks. 

The Gas Light Chartered Company of that city con- 
stantly employs between sixty and seventy men m the 
works ; twelve of these are mechanics, and the others fur- 
nace-men and common labourers of different descriptions. 

In 1821, the manager of the works proposed to these 
men to contribute each a small sum monthly, to be laid 
out in books to form a library for their common use. 
He informed them that if they agreed to this, the Com- 
pany would ffive them a room to keep their books in, 
which should be heated and lighted for them in winter ; 
that it) this.room they might meet every evening through- 
out the whole year to read and converse, in place of 
going to the alehouse, as many of them had been in 
the practice of doing ; that the Uompany would further 
give them a present of five guineas to expend on books ; 
and that the management of every thing connected with 
the measure should be intrusted to a committee of 
themselves, to be named and renewed by them at fixed 
periods; Fourteen of the workmen were induced to 
agree to the plan. A commencement was thus made. 
¥oT the first two years, until it could be ascertained 
that the members would take proper care of the books, 
it was agreed that they should not remove them from 
the reading-room, but that they should meet there 
every evening to peruse them. After this period, how- 
ever, the members were allowed to take the books 
home; and they then met only twice a week at the 
reading-room, to change them, and converse upon what 
they had been reading. The increase of the number 
of the subscribers to the library was at first very slow. 


and at the end of the second year the whole did not 
amount to thirty. But from conversing twice a week 
with one another ai the library upon the acrjuisitions 
the^r had been making, a taste for science and a desire 
for information began to spread among them. They 
had, a little before this time, obtained an atlas, which, 
they say, led them to think of a pair of globes. Oue 
of their members, by trade a joiner, who had the ad- 
vantage of attending two courses of lectures in tlie 
Andersonian Institution, volunteered, on the third year 
after the formation of the society to explain to its meni- 
bers the use of the globes. This he did one evening 
in every week, and succeeded so well that he offered 
on the other meeting in the week to give an account 
of some of the principles and processes in mechanics 
and chymistry, accompanied with a few experiments. 
He next, and while he was still going on with his lec- 
tures, undertook, along with another of the workmen, 
to attend in the reading-room during the other evenings 
of a week, and teach arithmetic to such of the mem- 
bers as chose. The society now made very rapid pro- 
gress, and its members were induced to make a new 
arrangement by which the labour of instructing was 
more equally divided. 

The individuals of the committee agreed among 
themselves to give in rotation a lecture on chymistry 
or mechanics every Thursday evening, taking Murray 
for their text-book in the one, and Ferguson in the 
other. The plan is still pursued. It is intimated a 
fortnight before to the person whose turn it is, that 
he is to lecture from such a pas^e to such a page of 
one of these authors. He has these fourteen days to 
make himself accjuainted with the subject ; and he is 
authorized to claim, during that period, the assistance 
of every member of the society in preparing the chym- 
ical experiments, or making the little models of ma- 
chines for illustrating his discourse. 

It is a remarkable circumstance in this uniqu«|iro- 
cess of instruction, that there has been no backward- 
ness found on the part of aay of the individuals to un- 
dertake to lecture in his turn^ nor the slightest diffi- 
dence exhibited in the execution. This is attributed, 
solely to its being set about without pretension or af- 
fectation of knowledge, and merely as a means of 
mutual improvement. 

On the Monday evenings the society has a voluntary 
lecture from any one of its members who chooses to 
give notice of his intention, on either of the branches 
of science already mentioned, or upon any other useful 
subject he may propose. And there is with the gene- 
ral body the same simple unhesitating frankness, and 
disposition to come forward in their turn, that exist 
among the members of the committee with regard to 
the lectures prescribed to them. It may be interesting 
as well as useful to mention some of the subjects (^ the 
different lectures that were given during the first three 
months after this plan was adopted. Those delivered 
by the members of the committee consisted of eleven 
on mechanics, including the application of the mechan- 
ical powers ; one on magnetism and electricity ; one 
on wneel-carriages ; one on the primitive form of crys^ 
tals ; and one on hydrostatics. The voluntary lectures 
treated on the air-pump, chymistry, dbc. besides many 
practical subjects, sucn as boring and mining, Sir 
Humphrey Davy's lamp, the construction of a corn- 
mill, and a description of Captain Manby's invention 
for the preservation of shipwrecked seamen. 

The effect of this society was soon found to be moat 
beneficial to the general character and happiness of the 
individuals composing it. It may readily be conceived 
what a valuable part of the community the whole of 
our manufacturing operatives might become if the peo- 
ple employed, in every larffe work were enabled to 
adopt similar measures. What might we not then be 
entitled to look for, in useful inventions and discove- 
ries, from minds awakened and invigorated by the self 
discipline which such a mode of instruction requiraa. 


ISO 
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The Qaa Comp&ny bein^ fully aware of the beue- 
ficial consequences resulting from the insIruclioD of 
their work-people, fitted up lor their use^ in the latter 
end of 1824, a more coinniodious room for their meet- 
iuga, with a Bmall laboratory and workshop attached 
to it, where the experiments are conducted, aiid the 
models to be used in the lectures are prepared. Pre- 
Tiously to this time the men had made for themselves 
an air-pump and an electrijying machine, and some of 
th«n are constantly engaged in the laboratory and 
workshop during their spare hours. At the end of 
three years from its commencement the whole of the 
workmen, with the exception of about fiAeen became 
members of the society, and these were withheld from 
joining in consequence of their inability to read. The 
othera said to them, "Join us and we will teach you 
to read.^' It is gratifying to know that this invitation 
has not been made in rain; and that at the present 
time this association, now unoimting to npwardi of 


seventy persons, comprehended nearly all those eii>- 
ployed about the -woiVa. 

The Ruled of the society, which have been framed 
by the members themselves, are simple and judicious. 
Every person on becoming a member pays seveu shil- 
lings and sixpence of entrance money. This sum is 
taken from him by instalments, and is paid back to him 
should he leave the gas works, or to his family or heirs 
should he die. Besides this entrance money, each 
member contributes three halfpence weekly, two-thirds 
of which go to the library, and one-third to the use of 
the laboratory and workshop. The weekly lectures 
are contiuuea during the winter months, and the mem- 
bers are permitted to bring to these any of their .sons 
who are above seven ana under twenty-one years of 
age. Additions have from time to time been made ta 
the chymicaiand mechanical apparatus, and the libra 
ry now contains sevsn hundred volumes. 


NEW roRK ousnw Boms 


A New Castom House is now erectiiig on the sil 
the old one, at the comer of Wall and Nassau strc 
eztendiof to Fine ~!'osi. The following is a descrip- 
tion of the contemplaicd building. 

Thebul'iKngisiobe 177 feel long, and 89 feet wide 
and the l<-rni and order of the building to he similar t 
that of tnc Purlhen.m at Athens. It is to stand on 
basement story, ascended by nineteen steps from Wall 
street, and six stens 0:1 Pine street. There are to be 
eight Grecian Doric c-.iiumns at each front, and fifteen 
columns and antte on each aide attached to the walls.— 
There is also 10 be aseeond row of six smnller columns 


back of and pwaJlel with those of As main front, ie«v 
ing a space of ten feet between the two rows ; and nine 
feet between the inner row and the front wall of the 
building. Back of the two extreme columns of the in- 
ner row there are to be two aatm, and six ants attached 
to the wallsof therearfTont,leavinffaspaceofeightfeei 
and a half between the columns and antce. There will 
thus he twenty-fouroutsidecolumns, five feet eight inch 
es diameter at the bottom^ and thirty-two feet high, in- 
cluding the capital, and eighteen ants on the two sides 
of the same height, five feet wide, and three feet nine 
inches projectioiM fcom the walls. The six iuBer ml- 
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nmiu of the main front will be four feet eight inchea 
diameter at bottom, and the aotte lo earrespgnd. The 
building is to be rwo stories hicb, except the ^eat basi- 
nets hall, part of which is to be raalled as high as the 
roof will permit, and il« centre finished with a dome 
•ixty-two feet in diameter. — This hall will occupy the 
centre of the building, and will be one hmidred and fif- 
teen feet long, learing a small restibule at each end lo 
enter from. It is lo be serenty-Beven feet wide in the 
eeTitrt part, which is a circle of serenty feet diameter, 
with the length and breadth of the room extending be- 
yond ita cireamference to these dimensions ; aniT the 
fiwr pvU so extended beyond the circle ate thirty-three 


and a half feet wide, leanng liz nxmu and three cii^ 
cular staircases in tne four eomers, the two largetl 
rooms to be twenty-four by iwenty-one feel each, be- 
sides a square staircase in Ibe rear, and three raulu 
for papers at the two enda of each vestibule. The same 
division of room is made in ihe second story. Nearly 
the same number, shape, and sizes of rooms are had in 
the basement, as above in the other stories, leaving all 
Ihe area of the same shape and size as the great hall 
immediately about it; wiin the addition of sixteen fiuted 
doric columns to support the vaulting and the pavement 
under the dome of the great hall. 

ptvwYvkwltH.1 


NATURAL HISTORT. 


"The Mole is an inCermediate creature, sprin^in^ 
from the union of the male ass with the mare, or ot the 
horse with the female ass (the former being the hest ;) 
■nd it accordingly inherits the small legs and haud- 
•ome shape of the horse, and the long ears and cross 
on the back, which characterize its more humble parent. 
In obstinacy it surpasses the latter: but it is valuable 
for its sureness of foot, which enables it to pass with 
safety along the most tremendous precipices, if left to 
the guidance of its own insliocl. The Mule is fond 
of Mndsome trappings, and is lon^r lived than either 
the horse or the ass. Nature denies it the power of 
eontinuiiu; its race. In one or two instances, nowever, 
■n exception has occurred to this rule." 

The above engraving is taken from a Mule often 
•een in the ice cart of Mr. Wottendyke of this city. 

EDUCATION. 

ON THE POLICY OF ELBVATISO THE STANDARD 
OF FEMALE EDUCATION. 

AdilrMwd la tlw AnEriun Lrmua, Ma^, 1634. 

The importance of education seems now to be 
nnirersally admitted. It has become the faroarite sub- 
ject of some of the wisest and most gifted mioda. It 


has ineorporaieii itself with the spmi of our vigorous 
and advancing nation. It is happily defined by one of 
the most elegant of our living writers,— as the ' mind 
of the prtttent age, acting wpon the mind of the next.' 
It will V readily perceived how far this machine sur- 
passes the boasted lever of Archimedes, — since it 
undertakes not simply the movement of a mass ot 
matter, the lifting ol a dead planet from its place, that 
it might fall, perchance, into the sun and be annihilated, 
—but the elevation of that part of man whose power 
is boundless, — and whose prc^ess it eternal, — the 
raising of a race, ' made but so little lower than the 
angels,' to a more entire assimilation with superior 
natures. 

In the benefits of an improved svslem of Education, 
the female sex are now permitted liberally to participate. 
The doors of the temple of knowledge, so long barred 
a^tnst them, have been thrown open. They are in- 
yited to advance beyond lis threshold.— The Moslem 
interdict that guarded its hidden recesses is removed. 
The darkness of a long reign of barbarism, and the 
illusions of an age of chivalry, alike vanish, — and the 
circle of the sciences, like the shades of Eden, gladly 
welcome a new guest. 

White gralitude to the libtrality of this great and 
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fiee nataon is eminently doe Iran the feebler sex, they 
hnTe still a boon to request. They ask it as those al- 
ready deeply indebted, yet conscious of ability to make 
a more ample gift profitable to the giver as well as the 
receiver. It seems desira ble that their education should 
combine more thoroughness and solidity, that ii should 
be expanded over a wider space of time, and that the 
depth of its foundation should bear better proportion to 
the height and elegance of its superstructure. Their 
training oo^ht not to be for display and admiration, to 
sparkle amid the froth and foam of life, and to become 
enervated by that indolence and luxury, which are sub- 
yersive of llie health, even the existence of a republic. 
They should be qualified to act as teachers of knowl- 
eds^e, and of goodness. However high their station, 
this office is no derogation from its dignity, — and its 
duties should commence whenever they ^d themselves 
in contact with those who need instruction. — The 
adoption of the motto, that to teeich is their province^ 
will inspire diligence to the acquisition of knowledge^ 
and perseverance in the beautimi mechanism of pure 
example. 

It IS requisite that they who have in reality, the 
moulding of the whole mcus of mind, in its first 
formation, should be profoundly acquainted with the 
structure and capacities of that mind; that they who 
nurture the young citizens of a prosperous republic, 
should be able to demonstrate to them, from the broaa 
annals of History, the blessings which they inherit, and 
the wisdom of presenriDe; them, the value of just laws, 
and the duty of obeying them. It is indispensable that 
they on whose bosom the infant heart is laid, like a 
germ in the quickening breast of spring, should be 
vigilant to watch its first unfoldings, and to direct its 
earliest tendrils where to twine. It is unspeakably im- 
portant, thaf they who are commissioned to light the 
lamp of the soul, should know how to feed it with pure 
oil ; that they in whose hand is intrusted the welfare of 
a being never to die, should be able to perform the work, 
and earn the wages of Heaven. 

Assuming the position that females are by nature 
designated as teachers, and that the mind in its most 
plastic state is their pupil, it becomes a serious inquiry, 
'what they will be likely to teach^ They will of course, 
impart what they best understand, and what they most 
value. They will impress their own peculiar linea- 
ments upon the next generation. If vanity and folly 
are their predominant features, posterity must bear the 
likeness^ If utility and wisdom are the objects of 
their choice, society will reap the benefit. This in- 
fluence is most palpably operative in a goverimient like 
our own. Here the intelligence and virtue of every in- 
dividual possesses a heightened relative ralne. — The 
secret springs of its harmony may be touched by those 
whose birth-place was in obscurity. Its safety is in- 
terwoven with the welfare of all its subjects. 

If the character of those to whom the charge of 
schools is committed has been deemed not unworthy 
the attention of law-givers, is not her education of 
consequence, who begins her labour before any other 
instructer, whopre-occupies the unwritten page of being, 
who produces impressions which nothing on earth can 
efiace, and stamps* on the cradle what will exist beyond 
the grave, and be legible in eternity ? 

The ancient republics overlooked the worth of that 
half of the human race which bore the mark of physical 
infirmity. Greece, so exquisitely susceptible to the 
principle of beauty, so skilled in wielding all the elements 
of grace, failed to appreciate the latent excellence of 
wpnian. If, in the brief season of youth and bloom, 
she was fain to admire her as the acanthus-leaf of her 
own Corinthian capital, she did not discover, that like 
• that very column, she might have added stability to the 
temple of freedom. She would not believe that her 
virtues might have aided in consolidating the fabric 
which philosophy embellished and luxury overthrew. 
Rome, notwitnsianding her primeval rudeness, and 


the ferocity of her wolf-nursM greatnes^i, seems more 
correctly tnan polished Greece, to have estimated the 
' weaker vessel.' Here and there, upon the sto« m il riven 
billows of her history, the form of woman is distinctly 
visible, and the motner Gracchi still stands forth in 
strong relief, amid that imac^ery, over which time has 
no power. Yet where the brute force of the warrior 
was counted godlike, the feebler sex were prized, only 
in their approximation to the energy of a sterner nature, 
as clay was held in combination with iron, in t)ie feet 
of that mysterious in^ge which troubled the visions of 
the Assyrian king. 

To some of the republics of South America, the first 
dawn of liberty gave a light which Greece and Rome, 
so long her favoured votaries, never beheld. Even in 
the birth of their political existence, they discovered 
that the sex whose strength is in the heart, might exei t 
an agency in modifying national character. New 
Grenada set an example which the w,orid bad not before 
seen. Ere the convulsive strCigg)^ of revolution had 
subsided, she unbound the cloistered foot of woman, and 
urged her to ascend the heights of knowledge. She 
established a college for females, and gave its super- 
intendence to a lady of talent and erudition. We look 
with solicitude toward the result of this experiment. 
We hope that our sisters of the ' cloud-crowned Andes,' 
may be enabled to secure and to difiuse the blessings 
of education, and that from their abodes of domestic 
privacy, a hallowed influence may go forth, which shall 
aid in reducing a chaos of conflicting elements to order, 
and symmetry, and permanent repose. 

In our own country, man. invested by his maker with 
the 'right to reign, has nobly conceded to her, who was 
for ages a vassal, equality of intercourse, participation 
in knowledge, guardianship over his dearest possessions, 
and his fondest hopes. He is content to ' bear the 
burden and heat of the day,' that she may dwell in 
plenty and at ease. Yet from the very felicity of her 
lot, dangers arise. She is tempted to rest in superficial 
attainments, to yield to that indolence which spreads 
like rust over the intellect, and to merge the sense of 
her own responsibilities in the slumber of a luxurious 
I life. These tendencies should be neutralized by an 
education of utility, rather than of omameQt. Sloth 
and luxury, the subverters of republics, should be 
banished from her vocabulary. It is expedient that she 
be surrounded in youth with every motive to perseve- 
ring industry, and severe application ; and that in ma- 
turity she be indiiced.tacc insider herself an ally in the 
cares of life, especially in the holy labour of rearing 
the immortal mmd. While her partner stands on the 
high places of the earth, toiling lor his stormy portion 
of that power or glory from wl5ch it is her privilege to 
be sheltered, let her reel that to her, in the recesses of 
the domestic sphere, is intrusted the culture of that 
knowledge ana virtue, which are the strength of a 
nation. Happily secluded from lofty legislation and 
bold enterprise, with which her native construction has 
no affinity ; she is still accountable to the government 
by which she is protected, for the character of those 
who shall hereafter obtain its honours, and control its 
functions. 

Her place is in the quiet shade, to watch the little 
fountain, ere it has breathed a murmur. But the foun- 
tain will break forth into a stream, and the swelling 
rivulet rush toward the sea ; and she, who was first at 
the fountain head, and lingered longest near the infant 
streamlet, might best guide it to right channels ; or, if 
its waters flow complaining and turpid, could truest 
tell what had troubled their source. 

Let the age wLich has so freely imparted to woman 
the treasures of knowledge, add yet to its bounty, by 
inciting her to gather them with an unremitting and 
tireless hand, and by expecting of her the highest ex- 
cellence of which her nature is capable. Demand it 
as a debt — Summon her to abandon inglorious ease. — 
Arouse her to practise and to enforce those virtues. 
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which sustain the simplicity, and promote the perma* 
nance of a great repuolic. Make her answerable for 
the character of the next generation. — Give her this 
solemn charge in the presence of ' men and of angels,' 
^-gird her to its fulfilment with the whole armour of 
education and piety, and see if she be not faithful to 
her offspring, to her country, and to her God ! 

L. II. S. 


CHARACTER OP WASHINGTON. 

No matter what may be the birthplace of such a man 
as WAsmNtSTON. No climate can claim, no country 
can appropriate him^ the boon of Providence to the 
human race : his fame is eternity ; his residence crea- 
tion. Though it was the defeat of our arms, and the 
disgrace of our policy, I almost bless the convulsion in 
which he had his origin : if the heavens thundered and 
the earth rocked, yet, when the storm passed, how pure 
was the climate that it cleared ; how bright in the brow 
of the firmament was the planet it revesiled to us ! In 
the production of Washington, it does really appear as 
if nature was endeavouring to improve on herself, and 
that all the virtues of the ancient world were but so 
many studies preparatory to the patriot of the new. 
Individual instances, no doubt, there were; splendid 
exemplifications of some single qualifications : Cesar 
was merciful; Scipio was continent; Hannibal was 
patient ; but it was reserved for Washington to blend 
them all in one, and like the lovely master-piece of 
the Grecian artist, to exhibit in one glow of associated 
beauty, the pride of every model, and the perfection of 
every master. 

As a general he marshalled the peasant into a vete- 
ran, and supplied by discipline the absence of experi- 
ence. As a statesman, he enlarged the policy or the 
cabinet into the rxrost comprehensive system of general 
advantage ; and such was the wisdom of his views, 
and the philosophy of his counsels, that to the soldier 
and the statesman, he almost added the character of 
the sage. A conqueror, he was untainted with the 
crime of blood ; a revolutionist, he was free from any 
stain of treason ; for aggression commenced the con- 
test, and a country called him to the command ; liberty 
unsheathed his sword ; necessity stained, victory re- 
lumed it. If he had paused here, history might dfoubt 
what station to assign him ; whetner at the head of her 
citizens or her soldiers, her heroes or her patriots. But 
the last glorious act crowned his career, and banishes 
hesitation. Who, like Washington, after having freed 
a country, resigned her crown, and retired to a cottage 
rather than reign in a capitol. Immortal man ! He 
took from the battle its crime, and from the conquest 
its chains : he left the victorious the glory of his self- 
denial, and turned upon the vanquished only the retri- 
bution of his- mercy. Happy, proud America! The 
lightnings of heaven yielded to your philosophy ! The 
temptations of earth could not seduce your patriotism I 

Phillip8. 


CONSTANTINOPLE IN 1831. 
From the Joamal of an Officer. 


The changes efiiected both in the dress and manners 
of the inhabitants at Constantinople, and in the style 
of the city itself since I last visited it in 1818, were to 
me most surprising and unexpected. Certainly the 
srreatest portion of the imposing appearance of the 
Turks is the recent reform in their costume, which 
formerly was rich, elegant and varied : but under this 
present Frank or European garb, they have become an 
lil-dressed, slovenly, nay, in most cases, a ridiculously 
mean-looking race. The crimson stuffed cap, sur- 
mounted by a blue spread tassel, descends low on the 
eye-brows, and how deeply must its enemies sigh after | 
the proud and fanciful turoan ! The younger and less 
respectable Turks who have adopted the new costume, 
put on short round jackets with upright collars but- 
toned to the chin, and, according to the season, wear 


very loose calico or wpollen Coasac tioti4sr9..'The older 
and more respectable classes make use oi long surtout 
coats, with stiff, straight collars; waistcoats, loose 
trousers and the black shoes, complete the dress ; and 
sometimes a dirty white neckclotn is tied uncomforta- 
bly about their throats. To conceal, however^ this 
cruel abolition of a beautiful national dress, a military 
cloth cloak is worn by the Effendis, which conceals the 
horrors of their present habiliments. So altered are 
the gentry of the new costume^ that I should say their 
next step would be to turn Christians. The European 
dress was never intended for a Mohammedan, or even 
an Asiatic. 

It is astonishinethe effect dress has on the human 
race. Thus the Turks became more dignified and 
slothful than by nature they were intended to have 
been, because they could neither manage on foot the 
arrangement of their heap of clothes, nor walk with 
comfort in their slippers. Since the talk of their coats 
have been clipped, certainly they move abou^ with more 
activity. The sword is more rapid in the woric of con- 
version than the tongue. The Sultan uses the former 
weapon without any remorse ; and it must be confess- 
ed after all that the Turks are a dastardly people, ea- 
sily intimidated, submissive and cringing. 

This has become apparent since the destruction of 
the Janissaries. Military costume is the fashionable 
dress of the day ; whilst all copying from the Sultan, 
wear their beards of the same length as his, and pull 
their caps equally low over their foreheads. The na- 
tional colour for the army is blue. I never saw a bet- 
ter behaved body of men than the new troops, trained 
and regimented on the European principle ; they are 
always ready to give assistance to foreigners when re- 
quired. 

The city of Constantinople b much improved by 
being kept very clean, by the erection of new bazaars, 
by the embellishment of the old ones, and by the guar- 
dianship of a very vigilant police. The streets are 
now free from all ru^ish and offensive objects; no 
notice is taken of foreigners ; and even European fe- 
males without the slightest change of costume, may 
walk through every part unmolested and almost unob- 
served. 

Last Friday we went to see the Sultan on his week- 
ly visit to a mosque, to hear divine service. It was on 
the Pera side of the Bosphorus. About five thousand 
infantry, with a powerful band, were drawn out in one 
line from the entrance of the place of worship, to re 
ceive him. They must have been a part of the select 
corps, since the men were very well dressed, and re- 
markably good looking, stout, and tall. They hand- 
led their arms well, ana were steady. We were placed 
under the yeranda of a coffee house, close to which the 
Sultan passed. His Majesty was preceded by six led 
horses, saddled and bridled in the European manner, 
with richly embroidered shabrack ; then came double 
files of mounted pages, dressed in various coloured 
jackets, and white trousers, officers of the household, 
adies-de-camp, and other military attendants ; and last 
iy, the favourite Meer Allace, or General of the Guards, 
Hoosain Pacha. To these succeeded the Sultan, im 
mediately followed by a personal guard of infantry, 
composed of remarkaoly nne young men. He wore 
the scarlet Military cap, embroidered round the sides, 
and surmounted by a rich gold tassel, the long bullion 
of which hune like'a fringe over its crown. A cloak of 
sky blue cloth with straight embroidered collar almost 
concealed his under dress, a light cloth jacket, buttoned 
close up to the chin, his gold-laced white kerseymere 
trousers, and boots with spurs. On his left breast 
shone a beautiful diamond star. His sabre and belt 
were European, as also his saddle and bridle. For a 
moment I could scarcely place faith in my sight, so 
changed was this haughty monarch " of toe sea and 
earth" from what I had seen of him some years back, 
moving in the full awfulness of Asiatic msgesty. Tha 
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wmving plmnM of a maltitade of shattars, or ronniog 
footmen, then screened him from the gaze of his sul^ 
jects ; he was borne on by his horse at a movement 
almost motionless, his eyes were fixed, coontenance 
pale, gloomy, and most melancholy ; and now I beheld 
the same powerfal sovereign decked out in a flippant 
uniform, very similar to that of a light cavalry officer, 
with florid complexion, active, inquisitive gaze, and 
beard almost clmt to the chin. I must say, Sultan 
Mahmood seemea to enjoy his emancipation from all 
the thraldoms of pomp and ceremony. In about half 
an hour the Sultan returned, and eveir part of the pro- 
cession was managed without the slightest noise or 
confusion. Though, I imagine, the Sultan must have 
moments of great uneasiness, regarding his personal 
safety he does not hesitate to move amongst the 
crowded streets, or apparently shun oacasions when 
attempts might oe maae on his life. 

Persons who by a lon^ sojourn in Constantinople 
have acquired a considerable and more than superficial 
knowledge of Turkish affairs, assert that tne late 
changes and ameliorations, instead of retarding^ will 
accelerate the downfall of the Ottoman Government. 
The spirit of the people has been broken, and both na- 
tional and religious feeling humbled and outraged. It 
is an arduous undertaking for a monarch endowed even 
with great wisdom and resolution to reform a nation, 
particularly a nation professing the Mohammedan 
faith ; yet I should say, that such has apparently been 
effectea in Constantinople ; and. judging superncially, 
we would deem it the capital oi a prosperous and vig- 
orous government. The public buildings are undergo- 
ing general repair, old edifices are removing to be 
erected anew, and every where there is a stir denoting 
activity. Yet these signs of improvements are only 
observable in Constantinople, whilst the provinces 
are oppressed, misruled and absolutely defenceless. 
If the system pursued by the Sultan does not pro- 
duce the results anticipated by many even to the regene- 
ration of his people, certainly the body of the nation 
has been relieved from the insolence and lawless hab- 
its of the Janissaries ; and those predatory bands of 
horsemen, the Dehlees and Hytees, no longer pillage 
the country. Criminals are now with facility seized 
and punished, and for years the Turkish empire has 
not been so tranquil, or so secure to foreigners, travel- 
lers, or merchants. — United Service JoumdL 


ANCIENT BURYING GROUND. 

The following account respecting several ancient 
buryinff grounds, in the State of Tennessee is by the 
Rev. Mr. Gwinn, an aged and respectable member of 
the Methodist connexion, and who resides in the sec- 
tion of the country where they are located. 

'* In the county of White, State of Tennessee, near 
the town of Sparta, there have been discovered three 
burying gorunas, wnere a very small people are depos- 
itea in tombs (coffins) of stone. The greatest length 
of the skeleton is nineteen inchee, — Some of these peo- 
ple appear to have lived to a great age — their teeth 
Deing worn smooth and short, while others are full 
and long. Many of the tombs f graves) have been 
opened and the skeletons examinea. The graves are 
about two feet deep ; the coffins are of stone, made 
by laying a fiat stone at the bottom, one at each end, 
and one over the corpse. The dead are all buried with 
their heads towards the east, and in order, laid on iheir 
backs, and their hands on their breasts. In the bend of 
their left arms is found a cruise or mug, that would 
hold nearly a pint, made of ground stone or shell of a 
gray colour, in which is found, one, two or three shells 
supposed to be sea Bhells.— One of these skeletons had 
about the neck 94 pearl beads. There are many of 
these burying grounds. Near the one which I exam- 
ined is the appearance of an ancient town. The bones 
found in these graves are strong and well set, and the 


whole frame appeari to be well formed. These gMt»» 
yards are in extent an acre and a half. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL HOAX. 
Judge Breckenbridge, the elder^ had a deadly hostil- 
ity to philosophical societies, against which he waged 
a war of extermination in the papers, and in the cele* 
brated satirical work, Tea^ue O^Keffan. Few persona 
living knew the cause of his ire, which fell under my 
observation at the time the provocation was ffiven. In 
the year 1785 or 1786, he was a candidate for a seat 
in the legislature of Pennsylvania, for Allegany 
county. Parties ran high — ana he was elected by the 
constitution party, (the democrats,) under the idea that 
he would advocate some measures which they had very 
much at heart ; among the rest the reception of a cer- 
tain species of province money, in payment of aneara 
due for lands in that country. To the surprise and 
indignation of his constituenta, he not only voted, hot 
made a powerful speech against the last measure. He 
was then naturally and violently denounced by the 
democratic party. About this period he became a 
candidate for membership in the American Philoso- 
phical Society, to which his talents gave him a claim 
superior to that of most, and perhaps uearly equal to 
that of any, of the members of that body.. The ''deep 
damnation'' of his vote respecting the province money, 
was an inexpiable sin in the opinion of the majority 
of the members, who were ultra democrats; and he 
was accordingly blackballed. This irritated him highly. 
and led him to the warfare against the Society, ana 
against all similar institutions. The Judge said that 
he was wont to delight in hoaxing this Societv ; and 
among other tricks which he had pla)[ed them ne nar- 
rated the two following. He stole his grandmother'a 
fan, and covered it for a considerable time in a mud 
puddle. Havinj^ disguised it as completely as. in hia 
power, he sent it to the Society with an elaborate de- 
scription to prove that it was the wing of a bat. It 
was received with due solemnity, and a vote of thanka 
was passed to the donor. A debate arose as to the 
species of bat to which it belonged — and a committee 
of seven was appointed to ascertain whether it waa 
the wing of a Madagascar or Candia bat. The com- 
mittee sat three weeks, and after consulting Bufibn'a 
Natural . History and Gfoldsmith's Animated Nature, 
they reported that it must have belonged to a BAada- 
j^ascar nat. It was pronoun<;ed the greatest curiosity 
m the Museum, except a large sheet of brown paper 
which he bad hung up in the chimney and disused 
with soot and dirt, and palmed upon the Society aa 
part of a Brahmin's shirt. — M. Carey. 


The Arabians recommended patience by the follow- 
ing proverb: ''Be patient, and the mulbmy-leaf will 
become satin." 

POETRY. 

LINES TO A YOUNG MOTHER.-SpaAmi. 

Yoonff mother ! what can feeble friendship say 
To sooth the anguish of this mournful day 7 
They, they aloni^ whose hearts like thioe have bled, 
Know how the living sorrow for the dead ; 
Each tutor'd Toice, thai seeks such grief to cfaeeTi 
Strikes cokJ upon the weeping parent's air ; 
I've felt it all—alas I too well 1 know 
How vain all earthlv power to hush thy wo! 
Ood cheer thee, chifdieea mother! Mia not ajvmL 
For man to ward the blow that fiills from Beara. 

I've felt it all— as thou art feeling now ; 
Like thee, with stricken heart and aching biow, 
I've sat and watched by dving beauty's bed. 
And burning tears of hopeleaa anguish shed s 
I've gazed upon the sweet, but pallid face, 
And vainly tried some comfort there to trace . 
I've listened to the short and struggling breath! 
I've seen the cherub eye grow dim m death ; 
Like thee Tve veiled m^fiead in speechless glooBit 
And laid my first^bora m the aUaat toaib. 


SECTION XXIV. 


THE SOURCE OP THE MISSISSIPPI. 
^ Mr. Schoolcraft's Narrative of his Exploring Expedi- 
tion to the beads of the Mississippi has Jast been pub- 
lished. The following description of his discovery of 
Jie extreme source — the very fountains of the great Fa- 
ther of Waters, is graphic and interesting : 

" A fog prevented our einbarlcing until five o'clock in 
the morning, (13th) and it was then impossible to dis- 
cern the objects at a distance. We found the channel 
above the Naiwa, diminished to a clever brook, more 
decidedly marshy in the character of its shores, out not 
presenting in its plants or trees, any thing particularly 
to distinguish it from the contiguous lower parts of the 
stream. The water is still and pondlike. It presents 
some small areas of wild rice. It appears to be a fa- 
vourite resort for the duck and teal, who frequently rose 
up before us, and were aroused again and again by our 
pr<^ress. An hour and a half diligently employed. 
Drought us to the foot of Ossowa Lake. We halted a 
moment to survey it. It exhibits a broad border of 
aquatic plants, with somewhat blackish waters. Perch 
abound in it. It is the recipient of two brooks, and may 
he regarded as the,source of this fork of the Mississippi. 
We were precisely twenty minutes in passing through 
it. We entered one of the brooks, the most southerly 
in position. It possessed no current, and was filled 
with broad-leaved plants, and a kind of pond-lily. — We 
appeared to be involved in a morass where it seemed 
equally impracticable to make the land, or proceed far 
by water. In this we were not mistaken ; Oza Windib 
soon pushed his canoe into the weeds, and exclaimed, 
Oma mikuanna (here is the portage.^ A man who is 
called upon for the first time to debarii in such a place, 
will look about to discover some dry spot to put his 
feet upon. No such spot however existed here. We 
stepped into rather warm pond water, with a miry bot- 
tom. After a hundred yards, or more, the soil became 
firm, and we soon began to ascend a slight elevation, 
where the growth partakes more of the character of a 
forest. Traces of a path appeared here, and we sud- 
denly entered an opening affording an eligible spot for 
landing. Here our baggage was prepared for the poi^ 
tage. The carbonaceous remains of former fires, the 
bones of birds, and scattered camp poles, i>roved it to 
be a spot which had previously been occupied by the 
Indiana. The prevailing growth at this place is spruce, 
white cedar, tamarack, and gray pine. Here we break- 
fasted. 

" Having followed out this branch of the Mississippi 
to its source, it may be observed that its existence, as a 
separate river, has hitherto been unknown in our geo- 
graphy. None of the maps indicate the ultimate se- 
paration of the Mississippi, above Cass Lake, into two 
forks. Little surprise should therefore be manifested 
that the latitude of the head of this stream is found to 
be incorrect. It was not, however, to be expected that 
the inaccuracy would be so great as to place the actual 
source an entire degree south of the supposed point. 
Such, however, is the conclusion established by present 
observations. 

^* The portage from the east to the west branch of the 
river, is estimated to be six miles. Beginning in a 
marsh, it soon rises into a little elevation of white ce- 
dar wood, matted with fallen trees, and obscured with 
moss. From this, the path em^iges upon dry ground. 
Vol, IL 24 


It soon ascends an elevation of oceanic sand, hating 
boulders and bearing pines. There is then another 
descent, and another elevation. In short, the traveller 
now finds himself crossing a series of diluvial sand 
ridges, which form the height of land between the 
Mississippi Valley and Red River. This ridge is lo- 
cally denominated Hauteur des Terres, where it is 
crossed in passing from Lac Plaie to Ottertail Lake, 
from which point it proceeds northward, separating the 
tributaries of the River des Corbeaus from those of 
Red River. It finally subtends both branches of the 
Mississippi, putting out a spur between the east and 
west fork, which intersects the portage^ crosses the west 
of Itascan fork about the point of the Kakabykonce, or 
Little Rock Falls, and joining the main ridffe, passes 
north-eastward iy of Lac T ravers and Turtle Lake, and 
is again encountered in the noted portage path from 
Turtle Lake to Red Lake. It is, in fine, the table land 
between the waters of Hudson's Bay and the Mexican 
Gulf. It also gives rise to the remotest tributaries of 
the River St. Louis, which, through Lake Superior and 
its connecting chain, may be considered as lumishinff 
the head waters of the St. Lawrence. This table land 
is probably the highest in North-western America, in 
this longitude. 

" Every step we made in treading these sandy eleva- 
tions, increased the ardour with which we were carried 
forward. The desire of reaching the actual source of 
a stream so celebrated as the Mississippi — a stream 
which La Salle had reached the mouth of, a century 
and a half (lacking a year) before^ was perhaps pre- 
dominant ; and we followed our guides down the sides 
of the last elevation, with the expectation of momen- 
tarily reaching the goal of our journey. What had 
been long soueht, at last appeared suddenly. On turn- 
ing out of a tnicket into a small weedy opening, the 
cheering sight of a transparent body of water burst 
upon our view. It wcte Rcuca Lake — the source of 
the Miatissippi?^ 

Itasca Lake is in every respect a beautiful sheet of 
water, seven or eight miles in extent, lying among hills 
of diluvial formation^ surrounded with pines which 
fringe the distant horizon and form an agreeable con- 
trast with the greener foliage of its immediate shores. 
Its greatest length is from southeast to northwest, with 
a southern prolongation or bay, which receives a brook. 
The waters are transparent and bright, and reflect the 
folia^ produced by tne elm, lynn, maple, and cherry, 
:oge3ier with other species more abundant in northern 
latitudes. The lake itself is of irregular form, which 
will be best illusUated by the following sketch : It has 
a singular island, upon which we landed, after an hour's 
paddling from the spot of our arrival and embarkation. 
We found here the forest trees above named crowing 
promiscuously with the betula and spruce. The bones 
of fish and tortoise, found at the locality of former In- 
dian camp-fires, indicate the existence of these species 
in the lake. We observed a deer standing in tbe mar- 

S'n of the lake. And here as well as throughout the 
kes of the region, we found the duck, teal and loon in 
possession of their favourite seclusions. Innumerable 
shells, (a species of helix,) were driven up to the head 
of the island. Other parts of the lake yield a small 
species of theunio. which were found strewing the bed 
<£ihe outlet. And it may here be remarked tbat tins 
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shell exists, in the largest and heaviest species hereto- 
fore known, in the lowest parts of this stream — the 
Mississippi huvin? its origin neie. 

The outlet of Itasca Lake is perhaps ten or twelve 
feet broad, with an apparent depth of from twelve to 
eighteen mches. The discharge of water appears to 
be copious compared to its inlet. Springs may how- 
ever, produce accessions which are not visible, and this 
is probable, both from the geological character of (be 
country, and the transparency and .coolness of the 
water. 

The height of this lake above the sea, is an object of 
geographical interest, which, in the absence of actual 
survey, it may subserve the purposes of useful inquiry 
to estimate. From notes taken on the ascent, it cannot 
be short of 160 feet above Cass Lake. Adding the es- 
timate of 1330 feet, submitted in 1820. as the elevation 
of that lake, the Mississippi may oe considered to 
orio^inate at an altitude of say 1500 feet above the At- 
lantic, lis length, assuming former data as the basis, 
and computing it tnrough Itascan or west fork, may be 
placed at 3160 miles — 182 of which comprises an 
estimate of its length above Cass Lake. Its general 
course in ascending, above the latter point, is north of 
west as far as the Lac Travers, — then south to its pri- 
mary fork, which it continued, following up the east 
fork to Kubbakuana Like, and fur some distance further. 
It then varies a short distance, north and northwest, then 
southwest and south, and finally southwest, to its main 
source in Ossowa Lake. 


MYTHOLOGY. 


PLUTO. 

*^ Pluto is king^ of hell, son of Saturn and Ops. and 
brother of Jupiter and Neptune. He had the internal 
dominions allotted to him, not only because in the divi- 
sion of his father's kingdom the western parts fell to his 
lot, but also, because the invention of burying, and of 
honouring the dead with funeral obsequies, proceeded 
from him : for the same reason he is thought to exer- 
cise a sovereignty over the dead. Look upon him, he 
sits on a throne covered with darkness, and discover if 
you can. his habit, and the ensign of his majesty more 
narrowly. He holds a key in his hand, instead of a 
sceptre, and is crowned with ebony. 

" Sometimes he is crowned with a diadem ; and some- 
times with the flowers of narcissus^ or white daffodils, 
and sometimes with cypress leaves: because those 
plants most please him, and especially narcissus, since 
ne stole away Proserpine when she gathered that nower. 
Very often a rod is put into his hand in the place of a 
sceptre, with which he guides the dead to hell : and 
sometimes he wears a headpiece, which makes him 
invisible. His chariot and horses are of a black 
colour, and when he carried away Proserpine, he rode 
in his chariot. The key which he holds in nis hand 
signifies that when once the dead are received into his 
kingdom, the gates are locked against them, and there 
is no regress thence into this life a^ain. 

" His Greek name Plouton or Pluto, as well as his 
Latin name Dis, signifies wealth. The reason why 
he is so called, is, because all our wealth comes from 
the lowest and most inward bowels of the earth ; and 
because, as Cicero observes, all the natural powers 
and faculties of the earth are under his direction; for 
all things proceed from the earth, and go thither again. 
The name Hades, by which he is called among the 
Greeks, signifies dark, gloomy, and melancholy. His 
name Febnius^ comes from tne old word februo, be- 
cause purifications and lustrations were used at tune- 
cals : whence the month of February receives also its 
appellation : at which time especially, the sacrifices 
called Februo were offered by the Romans to this god." 

PLUTDS. 
^ Plutuft WM the son of Jason, or Jasina, by Ceroa : 


he was blind and lame, injudiciotts, and timoroaa. And 
truly these infirmities are justly ascribed to him ; for, 
if he were not blind and injudiciousj he would never 
pass over ^ood men, and heap his treasures upon the 
bad. He is lame, because great estates come slowly. 
He is fearful and timorous, because rich men watch 
their treasure with a great deal of fear and care. 

PROSERPINE. 

" Proserpine is the queen of Hell, the Infernal Juno, 
the ' lady,' as the Greeks commonly call her.) ana 
the most beloved wife of Pluto, the daughter ol Ceres 
and Jupiter. She is called both Proserpine and Libera. 

'^ When all the soddesses refused to marry Pluto, 
because he was so deformed, he was vexed at this con- 
tempt and scorn, and troubled that he was forced to 
live a single life ; wherefore in a rage, he seated him- 
self in a chariot, and arose on a suddien from a den in 
Sicily, where he discovered a company of very beau- 
tiful virgins gathering flowers in the sequestered fields 
of Enna. One of them, Proserpine, pleased him above 
the rest, for she surpassed them ail* in beauty. He 
carried her with him from that place, and on a sudden, 
sunk into the earth near Syracuse. In the place where 
he descended a lake arose : and Cicero says, the peo^ 
pie of Syracuse keep yearly festivals there, to which 
great multitudes of both sexes resort. 

"The nymphs, her companions, were grievously 
affrighted, and fled away. In the mean time Ceres, 
the mother of Proserpine^ seeks her daughter among 
her acquaintance a long time, but in vain. She next 
kindled torches by the flames which burst out from the 
top of the mountain ^tna, and went with them, to 
seek her daughter throughout the whole world ; nei- 
ther did she give over her vain labour, till the nymph 
Arethusa fully assured her, that Proserpine was stolen 
by Plutd, and carried down into his kingdom. In 
great angler, she immediately hastened and expostulated 
with Jupiter concerning the violence that was offered 
her daughter; and the god promised to restore Proser- 
pine again, if she had not yet tasted any thing in helL 
Ceres went joyfully down, and Proserpine, full of tri- 
umph and gladness, prepared to return into this world ; 
but Ascalaphus reflected that he saw Proserpine, while 
she walked in Pluto's orchard, pluck a pomegranate, 
and eat some grains of it ; therefore her journey was 
inimediately stopped. Ceres bein^ amazed at this new 
misfortune, and incensed at the fatal discovery of As- 
calaphus, turned him into an owl, a bird said to be of 
an ill omen, and unlucky to all that see it : but at last, 
by the importunity of her prayers to Jupiter, she ex- 
torted this favour from him, that he should permit 
Proserpine to live half the year at least with ner, in 
heaven, and the other hall below in hell, with her 
husband. 

The goddess now in either empire sways, 
Six months with Ceres, six with Pluto stays. 

'^ Proserpine afterwards loved this disagreeable bus- 
band so much, that jealous of Mentha, she changed 
her into a mint, an herb of her own name. 


NOX AND MORS. 
'^Nox is, of all the gods, the most ancient : she was 
the sister of Erebus, and the daughter of the first Cha- 
os ; and of these two, Nox and Erebus, Mors {Deaih) 
was bom. She is represented as a skeleton, dressed 
usually with a speckled garment and black wings : but 
there are no temples, nor sacrifices, nor priests conse- 
crated to Mors ; because she is a goddess whom no 
prayers can move, or sacrifices pacify. 

SOMNUS AND MORPHEUS. 
" Somnus (Sleep) is the brother of Death, and also 
hath wings, like her. Iris, who was sent by Juno to 
the palace of this god, mentions the ^eat benefits that 
he bestows on mankind ; such as quiet of mind, tran- 
quillity, freedom from care, and refreshment of ^ 
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•pirits, by which men are enabled to proceed in their 
labours. In this palace there are two gates, out of 
'which dreams pass and repass : one of these gates was 
made of clear ivory, through which false dreams pass; 
the other was nade of transparent horn, and through 
that gate true visions come to men : 

Two gates the silent house of sleep adorn : 
Of polished iv'ry this, that of transparent horn. 
True visions through transparent horn arise ; 
Through polished iv*ry pass deluding lies. 

'' Morpheus, the servant of Somnus, who can put on 
any shape or figure, presents these dreams to those 
who sleep ; he brings them from a great spreading elm 
in hell, under whose shade they usually sit. 

MINOS, RHADAMANTHUS, AND JEACVS. 

" These three are the judges of hell, and are be- 
lieved to hold council over the souls of the dead, be- 
cause they exercised the offices of judges in Crete with 
the greatest prudence, discretion, and justice. The 
first two were the sons of Jupiter by Europa : the last 
was the son of Jupiter by iBgina. When all the sub- 
iects of queen .^S^ina were swept away in a plague, 
beside iEacus, he begged of his father that he would 
repair the race of mankind, which was almost extinct ; 
Jupiter heard his prayer, and turned a great multitude 
of ants, which crept about a hollow old oak, into men, 
who afterward were called Myrmidones, from {mtir- 
m«:rv) which word signifies an ant. 

" These three had their particular province assigned 
by Pluto in this manner: Rhadaman thus was appoint- 
ed to judge the Asiatics, and ^acus the Europeans, 
each holcung a staff in his hand ; but Minos holds ai 
golden sceptre and sits alone, and oversees the judg- 
ments of Rhadamanthus and ^acus ; and if in their 
courts there arose a case that was ambiguous and dif- 
ficult, then Minos used to take the cognizance thereof, 
and decide it. 


out to men, to observe the rules ofjustice and the pre* 
cepts of religion : 

Learo justice hence, and don't despise the gods." 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE MOST FAMOUS OF THE CONDEMNED IN HELL. 
TTPHflEUS, OR TYPHON, 
"The son of Juno, bad no father. So vast was his 
magnitude that he touched the east with one hand, 
and the west with the other, and the heavens with the 
crown of his head. A hundred dragons' heads grew 
from his shoulders ; his body was covered with feath- 
ers, scales, rugo^ed hair, and adders ; from the ends of 
his fingers snakes issued, and his two feet had the 
shape and folds of a serpent's body ; his eyes sparkled 
with fire, and his moutn belched out flames. He was 
at last overcome, and thrown down ; and, lest he should 
rise again, the whole island of Sicily was laid upon 
him. 

TITYUS 

" The son of Jupiter and Elara, was bom in a subter- 
raneous cave, in which Jupiter hid his mother, fearing 
the anger of Juno. She brought forth a child of so pro- 
digious a bulk, that the earth was rent to give him a 
pai^sage out of the cave ; and thence he was believed 
to he the son of the enrth. Juno afterwards persuaded 
this giant to accuse Latona of criminal conduct: for 
which Jupiter struck him with thunder down into bell : 
there he lies, stretched out, covering nine acres of 
ground with his body ; and a vulture continually gnaws 
his liver, which grows again every month. 

PHLEGYAS. 
" Phlegyas was the king of the Lipithoe in Thessalia. 
and the father of the nymph Coronia. When he heard 
that Apollo had deceived his daughter, he went in 
an^er and fired the temple of Apollo at Delphi : for 
wluch the enraged god snot him through the body with 
an arrow, and inflicted on him the following punish- 
ment. A great stone han^s over his head, which be 
imagines every moment will fall down and crush him 
to pieces. Thus he sits, perpetuallv fearing what will 
never come to pass; which makes nim frequently call 


THE ZEBRA. 

'' The Zebra is the handsomest and most elegantly 
clothed of all quadrupeds. He has the shape and 
graces of the horse, the swiftness of the stag, and a 
striped robe of black and white alternately disposed 
witn so much regularity and symmetry that it seems 
as if Nature had made use of the rule and compass 
to paint it. These alternate bands of black and white 
are so much the more singular, as they are straight^ 
parallel, and very exactly divided, like a striped stufi, 
and in other parts extend themselves not only over the 
body, but over the head, the thighs, the legs, and even 
the ears and the tail ', so that, at a distance, this ani- 
mal appears as if he were surrounded with little fillets, 
which some person had disposed in a regular man- 
ner, over every part of the body. In the females, these 
bands are alternately black and white; in the male, 
they are brown and yellow, but always of a lively and 
brilliant mixture, upon a short, fine, and thick hair ; 
the lustre of which still more increases the beauty of 
the colours. The Zebra is, in general, less than the 
horse, and larger than the ass ; and, ahhough it has 
often been compared to those two animals, and called 
the Wild horse, and the Striped Ase^ it is a copy 
neither of the one nor the other, and might rather be 
called their model, if all was not equally original in 
Nature, and if every species had not an equal right to 
creation. 

'' The Zebra is not the animal the ancients have in- 
dicated under the name onagr'a. There exists in the 
Levant, the eastern parts of Asia, and in the northern 
parts of Africa, a beautiful race of asses, who. like the 
finest horses, are natives of Arabia. This race differs 
from the common, by the size of the body, the sleuder- 
ness of the legs, and the lustre of the hair ; they are 
of a uniform, but commonly of a fine mouse colour, 
with a black cross upon the back and the shoulders ; 
and sometimes they are of a bright gray] colour, with a 
flaxen cross. The Zebra is also of a dififerent climate 
from the ouagra, and is only to be met with in the 
most eastern and the moat southern parts of Africa, 
from Ethiopia to the Cape of Good Hope^ and thence 
to Congo ; it exists neither in Europe, Asia, nor Ame- 
rica, nor even in all the northern parts of Africa : those 
which some travellers tell us they have seen at the 
Brazils, have been transported thither from Africa; 
those which others are recounted to have seen in Per- 
sia and in Turkey, have been brought from Ethiopia ; 
and, in short, those which we have seen in Europe are 
almost all from the Cape of Good Hope. This point 
of Africa is their true climate, their native country, 
and where the Dutch have employed all their care to 
subject them and to render them tame, without having 
been hitherto able to succeed. That which we have 
seen, and which has served for the subject of our de- 
scription^ was very wild when he arrived at the royal 
menagerie in France; and he was never entirely tamed: 
nevertheless, he has been broken for the saddle, but 
there are precautions necessary : two men held the 
bridle, while a third was upon him. His mouth is very 
hard ; his ears so sensitive, that he winces whenever 
any person goes to touch them. He was restifiT, like 
a vicious horse, and obstinate as a mule ; but, perhaps, 
the wild horse and the onagra are not less intractable ; 
and there is reason to believe, that if the Zebra were 
accustomed to obedience and tameness from his earliest 
years, he would become as mild as the ass and the 
norse, and might be substituted in their room. 

" The Zebra is chiefly found in the southern parts 
of Africa ; often seen near the Cape of Good HofM \ 
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s inOicled on any 
person who shoots one of them. Such of them aa are 
caught alive are presenled to ibe governor. Several 
have been brought to England, bat, except in one in- 
stance, they have all displayed ^Btwildness, and even 
ferocity. The exception was in that which wni burnt 
some years ago at Exeter 'Change, It wonld allow 


young children to be pnt npoa its back, and vna once 
ridden from the Lyceum to Pimlico; but it was bred 
and reared in Portugal, from parents half reclaimed. 
In aereral other cases Zebrai have attempted to injure 
ipectaiOTs, and have not even spared Ineir keeper?. 
The voice of this creature is thought to have a distant 
teSHoblanc* to the lound of a post horn. 


T}IE ZEBRA OF TRE PLAINS. 


*' The Zebra which we have ^ust described is con- 
fined to the mountaini ; (he subject of the above cut 
■nbabiis the flat parts near the Cape. Till very re- 
cently. the difference between (hem was not accurately 
tmderstnod. 'The ground colour of its whole body 
{lays Mr. Beonett) ia while, interrupted by a reeolar 
senes of broad black slripei extending from the oack 
•crofts the side?, with narrower and fainter ones intei- 
venine between each. Over the haunches and shouU 
ders tnese stripes form a kind of bifurcation, between 
the divisions of which there are a few tranaverse lines 
of the same colour: but these suddenly and abruptly 
ceadt, and are not continued on the legs, which are 
perfectly white. Along tbe back there is a narrow lon- 
gitudinal line, borderedon each aide with white. The 
mane is throughout broadly and deeply tipped with 
black, and is marked by a continuation of the tiana- 
Terte band, of t&e neck. The lines of tbe face are nar- 
row and b(;Liutifully regular; from the centre of the 
forehead they tadiate downwards over the eves ; along 
the front of the muzzle tbey are longiludinal, (be outer 
ones having a curve outwardtf ; and on tbe sides they 
form broade' transverse bands. From the conflnence 


of these binrls, on the extremltv of the muzzle, the nose, 
and the lo^rer lip, thoceparis oecoroe of a nearly uni- 
form blackish brown. The tail is white: there iino 
longitudinal ventral line ; and a large black patch occu- 

Eies (be posterior part of the ear^ near the tip. The 
oofs are moderately large, deep m front, shallow be- 
hind, and much expanded at their mai^n.' " 


THE BROWN COATI. 
" This animal of which we are now about lo treat, 
maav authors have called coati-motuH. It is of a 
tmafler size than the rackoon ; its body and neck, its 
head and nose, are of a wore lengthened fonn ; its 
upper jaw is an inch, or an inch and a half longer than 
tha lower one) and its Mmii, which ia moveable in 


every direction, turns up at the point. The eyes of ihe 
Coali are also smaller than the eyes ofthe rackoon, and 
are surrounded by three white spo(s; its hair ii longer 
and coarser, its le^ are shorter, and its feet longer ; but, 
like the rackoon. ils tall it divetsified with rinss, alter- 
nately black ana fulvous ; and to all it* feet there arc 

" This animal has a pracrice of eating it* own tail, 
which, when not mutilated, is loDprthan its body, and 
which it generally rears aloft, and can move with 
ease in any direction. 


" From this circumstance one general inference may 
be drawn; namely, that in those parts which are elon- 
gated to a great degree, and of which the exirem'ties 
are consequently very remote from (he centre of feeling, 
that feeling must be weak, and tbe more so, tbe greater 
the distance and the smaller tbe part. 

" As for the Coali in other respects, it is ao animal ot 
prey, which sulMists on flesh and blood, which, like the - 
fox, destroys small animala and poultry, hunta for the 
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neat* of little btrda, and devcmn tbeir eggt ; ud it is I punnit of iti prer, it climb* treei wilb much uililr. 
prob»bly from ihis confonnitT of dtspositioa, thatgome When Umed, which it eaiilj) ii, it is food of being 
authors bare coasideied the Coati as m species of small carewed, but do«* not become much attached to its 
fox. It ihhabits tbe irooda of Booth Ameiica. In j owner. 


MOU.\TAl?i TIUVlvLUNQ IN SOUTH -IMERICA- 


Trarellers io England, or even those who may have 
jsassei] over ihe Pyrenees or Alps^ can have but a faint 
idea of tbe labour and danger of crossing ihe Andes, 
that iouDense mounlaiD chain bv which the conlineDi 
of South America is iuteraected, from its southero to 
its most northern extremity, divitliDg Peru and Chili, 
on the western coasts, from Columbia and Brazil on 
the eastern. Many of the Passes are upwards of 
13,000 feet, or nearly four miles, in perpendicular 
height, above the level of the sea. In some ports men 
who have made it their sole occupation carry the jias- 
ECDger up ihc most sttep and dangerous paths in a 
kind of chair fastened to iheir backs ; but in general, 
die journey in made by traveller* mounted on that 
patient and sure-footed animal, the mule. 

The above eugiaviug is from a print in the TVavelt 
of Colonel Hamilton, tvho, in 1823, visited South 
America, as chief commissioner from the king of Great 
Britain to the republic of Columbia. It represents a 
perilous situation common to the traveller in these ter- 
rific regiona, when his safely depends wholly on the 
sure-fooledness of bis mule. In the Pass aiongwhicb 
the traveller is proceeding, the road is separated by a 
chasm several leet in width, which forms the mo>ith 
of a yawning gulf, some hundreds of feet in depth. 
The sagacity shown by the mules, in leaping these 
dangerous openings, which are of common occk 
is a subject of admiration among all Iravelle 
have visited these regions. In some places, ah ^ 
necessary to mnke the dev;ent of immense heights 




an undertaking of great danger, from their excessive 
steepness, and the slippery state of the mule-track. 
" On these occasions, the mules," says Colonel Ham. 
ilion, " take every precaution, and seem to know the 
danger they incur ; for they inspect the road narrowly 
before them, and then place their fore legs close to- 
gether, and slide down on their hams in a mauner 
which scarcely any one but an eye-witness would 

Major Head, in bis Rough Notes of a Journey 
across Ike Pampas, gives the following animated 

Eiclure of the pieparation of .a train of baggage-mules 
>r a. journey over theie dangerous Passes; and of 
some of the casualties common to these perilous jour- 
neys. " Anxious to be off" says he " I ordered the 
mules to be saddled; as soon as this was done, the 
baggage mutes were ordered to be got ready. Every 
article of baggage was brought into tbe yard, and di- 
vided into SIX ^rcels (the number of the baggage- 
mules,) quite different from each other in weiglil and 
bulk, but adapted to the sttengih of the diflerent 

" Tbe opemtion of loading iben began. The peon 

fthe driver) first caught a great brown mule with his 
asso, and then put a poncho (a lat«e shawl in which 
the natives dress) oTer his eyes, and tied it under his 
throat, leaving the animal's nose and mouth uncovered. 
The mule stood still, while the captain aud peon first 
put on the large straw pack-saddle, which they girthed 
to him, in such ■ manner that nothing could move iL 
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The articles were then placed, one by one, on each 
side, and bound together, with a force and ingenuity 
against which it was hoj^less for the mule to contend. 
" I could not help pitying the poor animal, on seeing 
him thus prepared for carrying a heavy load, such a 
wearisome distance^ and oyer such lofty mountains as 
the Andes ; yet, it is truly amusing to watch the nose 
and mouth of a mule when his eyes are blinded, and 
his ears pressed down upon his neck in the poncho. 
Every moyement which is made about him, either to 
arrange his saddle or his load, is resented by a curl of 
his nose and upper lip, which^ in ten thousand wrinkles, 
is expressive beyond description, of every thing that 
is vicious and spiteful : he appears to be planning all 
sorts of petty schemes of revenge, and as soon as the 
poncho IS taken off, generally begins to put some of 
them into execution, either by running, with his load, 
against some other mule, or by kipking him. How- 
ever, as soon as he finds that his burden is not to be 
got rid of, he dismisses, or perhaps conceals his resent- 
ment, and instantly asi^umes a look of patience and 
resignation. 

" As I was looking up at the region of snow, and 
as my mule was scrambling along the steep side of 
the rock, the captain overtook me, and asked me if I 
chose to come on, as he was going to look at a very 
dangerous part of the ro^d, which we were approach- 
ing, to see if it was passable, before the mules came 
to it. In half an hour we arrived at the spot. It is 
the worst Pass in the whole road over the Cordillera 
mountains. The mountain above appears almost per- 
pendicular, and in one continued slope down to a rap- 
id torrent that is raging underneath. The surface is 
covered with loose earth and stones, which have been 
brought down by the waters. The path goes across 
this slope, and is very bad for about seventy yards, 
being only a few inches broad ; but the point of danger 
is a spot where the water, which comes down from 
the top of the mountain, either washes the path away, 
or covers it over with loose stones. In some places, 
the rock almost touches one's shoulder, while the pre- 
cipice is immediately under the opposite foot, and 
high above head are a number of loose stones, which 
appear as if the slightest touch would send them roll- 
ing into the torrent beneath, which is foaming and run- 
ning with great violence. As soon as we had crossed 
the Pass, which is only seventy yards long, the cap- 
tain told me it was a very bad place for baggage- 
mules ; that four hundred had been lost there ; and 
that we should probably also lose one. He said, that 
he could get down to the water at a place about a 
hundred yards off, and wait there with his lasso, to 
catch any mule that might fall into the torrent ; and he 
requested me to lead on his mule. However, I re- 
solved to see the tumble, if there was to be one, so the 
captain took away my mule and his own, and while I 
stood on a projecting rock, at the end of the Pass, he 
scrambled down on foot, till he got to the level of the 
water. 

" The drove of mules now came in sight, one fol- 
lowing another: a few were carrying no burdens, but 
the rest were either mounted or heavily laden. As 
soon as the leading mule came to the commencement 
of the Pass, he stopped, evidently unwilling to proceed, 
and of course all the rest stopped also. 

" He was the finest mule we had, and, on that ac- 
count, had twice as much to cany as any of the others. 
With his nose to the ground, literally smelling his 
way, he walked gently on. often changing the position 
of his feet, if he found tne ground would not bear, 
unMl he came to the bad part of the Pass, when he 
stopped ; but the peons threw stones at him, and he 
continued his path in safety, and several others followed. 

" At length, a young mule, carrying a portmanteau, 
with two large sacks of provisions, and many other 
things., in passing the bad point struck his load against 


the rock, which knocked his two hind-legs over the 
precipice, and the loose stones immediately began to 
roll away from under them: however, his fore-legs 
were still upon the narrovv path : he had no room lo 
put his head there, but he placed his nose on the path 
to his left, and appeared to hold on bv his mouth : his 
perilous fate was soon decided by a loose mule, who, 
m walking along after him, knocked his comrade's nose 
off the path, destroyed his balance, and heels over head 
the poor creature instantly commenced a fall, which 
was really quite terrific. With all his baggage firmly 
lashed to him, he rolled down the steep slope, until he 
came to the part which was perpendicular, and then he 
seemed to bound off, and turning round in the air, fell 
into the deep torrent! on his back, and upon his bag- 
gage, and instantly disappeared." To any other ani' 
mal but a mule, this fall must have been fatal ; he was 
carried down by the stream in spite of all his efforts, 
and, turning the comer of a rock, was given up for 
lost. " At length," the author continues, ^' I saw at a 
distance a solitary mule walking towards us ! We in- 
stantly perceived that he was the phaeton whose fall 
we had just witnessed, and in a few moments he came 
up to us to join his comrades. He was, of course, 
dripping wet, his eye looked dull, and bis whole coun- 
tenance was dejected, but none of his bones were bro- 
ken: he was very little cut^ and the bulletin of bin 
health was altogether incredible." 


THE NIGER EXPEDITION. 
Extract from a Letter of Richard Lander to hia Brother. 

You know that when we were here together, Abuc- 
co, chief of Damuggoo, had been at variance for seve- 
ral years with his brother, the ruler of Atta. On ar- 
riving at the former place from the coast, I was sorry 
to find the brothers, with their respective subjects, 
still engaged in that petty but obstinate and ferocious 
warfare which had distinguished the quarrel at its 
commencement. Determined, if possible, to effect a 
reconciliation between them, I prevailed on our old 
friend Abu ceo to accompany me to Atta, promising to 
introduce him to his brother, and pledging my life for 
his safety. The meeting took place on the 22d of 
November, and a highly interesting one it was, I assure 
you. Our party, preceded . by Jowdie and a few 
drummers, were introduced into a large square enclo- 
sure. The chief, seated on a kind of throne, was sur- 
rounded by all his ma lams, and a multitude of his at- 
tendants. His wives were seated under a veranda, 
from which were suspended several handsome Tu key 
carpets, which served them for a screen. Abucco in- 
stinctively drew back as he approached the throne, but, 
taking him by the hand, I led, or rather pulled, hioi 
towards his brother. At this moment his confidence 
seemed to have forsaken him entirely ; his head hung 
down on his breast, and I could feel nim tremble vio- 
lently. Whilst I was displaying my presents to ihe 
chiet of Atta, I perceived him several times bestow a 
hasty and displeased look on his brother, who had dis- 
engaged himself from my hand, and was sitting on 
the ground. Though seven years had elapsed since 
their last meeting, neither of ine rulers utiered a word. 
The curiosity of the chief of Atta having in some 
measure been gratified, I imntediately introduced hi<t 
brotiier to his notice, oy paying him a high compli- 
ment, which Abucco had certainly deserved. I then 
expressed the regret I felt on witnessing the bad effects 
of the misunderstanding which had existed between 
them for so many years ; insisted on the necessity of 
brothers living together in harmony ; and said, I was 
determined not to quit the spot until I had establisheil 
a perfect reconciliation between them. The chief was 
extremely disconcerted, but he made no reply. I then 
desired Abucco to rise, and leading him to his brother, 
I took the right hand of each, and pressing both bands 
together, made them shake hands bearti]y,^bserying — 
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"Yon «re now friends, ana may Qod keep yon so." 
The btothera were deeply affected, nod neither of them 
could utter a syllable for several seconds afterwardt. 
Every eonntenance beamed with delight at the happy 
termination of the interview, and the multitude gave 
vent to their feelings in a loud, \aag, cenerel shoul. 
For my pact, I neetfuoi say, I cannot tell the heartfelt 
gratification I felt at that moment. But this is not the 
mo^t imponant good thai I have been the humble 
means of effecting at this place. From lime imme- 
morial it has been a custom with the rulers of Atla to 
sacrifice human beings on rejoicing days, and on all 
public occasions. At the interview which I have just 
described to you, two poor creatures were brought 
before us to be slain, in order that their blood might be 
sprinkled about the yard. I shuddered at the proposal. 
and beggied with earnestness that nothing of the kind 
might be done. I assured the chief, he would one day 
have to give an account to God of every lile he might 
wantonly destroy ; and also made him sensible, th; 
though after death his body would moulder into dus , 
his soul would live for ever, and that it would be hap- 

Ky or miserable in proportion to the good or bad actions 
e had performed, or might yet perrorm, in this world. 
The chief was evidently much affected at my words, 
and desired his followers to unbind the intended v' 
tims, and remove th^rm from the yard. He then ma 
a solemn promise lo put an end to the custom of s 
crtScing human beings. As soon as this declarati 
was made known lo the mallara<, and the crowd of i 
tendania in ihe yard, they all held up their hands 
token of approbation, and shouted for joy. It is nc 
seven or eight months since ihia promise was made, 
and I am nappy to say that it has been religiously 
kefi.—-Lond. dl. Oazette, 


WATER SPOUTS, 

A Water Spout is an extraordinary elevation of the 
Vater at sea, and is frequently very fcngerous to ships. 
Its first appearance is in the form of a deep cloud, the 
upper part of which is white, and the under black. 
Prom ue lower part of this cloud han^s down a coni- 
c»l tube, its largest end at ihe lop, which is called the 
spoui. Under Ihia tube the sea appears in a state of 
boiling agitation — the water rises, and stands as a col- 
umn or pillar, some yards above the common surface ; 
and from its extremity it spreads around in a hind of 
smoke. Many instances have occurred where the 
water has naen wnen no spout has been visible. — 
Water spouts generally appear in warm dry weather, 
and when the sea is calm. This phenomenon it sup- 
poaed, by some, lo be occasioned by electricity, white 
otbera ascribe it to the meeting of contrary winds. — 
It is, however, admitted, that water spouts frequently ; 
appear without any indications of an adequate cause, j 

Intlie month of July, 1800, a waier spout was seen ! 
rapidly lo approach a ship navtgatinz between the 
Lipan ialaii^ It had toe appeaiaticeoi a Tiscid fluid, I 


tapering in its descent, and pTDceeding from the cloud 
to join the tea. It moved at the rate of about two 
miles an hour, with a loud sound of rain, passing the 
stem of Ihe ship, and wetting the after part of the 
main sail. Et was thence concluded that water epouli 

In November, 1801, about twenty miles from Trieste, 
in Ihe Adriatic sea, a water spout was seen eighimile* 
lo the southward. Round its lower extremity was a 
mist, twelve feet high, nearly of the form of an Ionian 
capital, with very large volutes, the spout resting 
obliquely on its crown. At some distance from this 
spout, the sea began to be agitated, and a mist rose to 
the height of about four feet; a projeciion iben de- 
scended from the blank cloud which was impending, 
and mel ihe ascending mist about twenty yards nbuve 
the sea, the last ten yards of the distance being de- 
scribed with great rapidiiy. A cloud of a light colour 
appeared to ascend in this cloud like quicksilver in a 
glass lube. The first spout then snapped al about one 
third of its heigbt, tbe inferior pari subsiding gradualtv, 
and the superior curling upward, 

A ntmbling noise is often heard at the time of ibeir 
appearance, which happens generally in those months 
tliat are peculiarly subject lo ihunder storms, and ihey 
are commonly accompanied or followed by lightning. 
The analogy between water spouts and electricity may 
he made visible by hanging a drop of water to a wire, 
communicating with the prime conductor, and placing 
a vessel of water tinder it. In these circumstances, 
the drop assumes all the various appearances of a 
water spout, in its rise, form, and mode of disappear- 
ing. It is inferred, therefore, ihat the immediate cause 
of ihis eitrBordiDBry phenomenon is the attraction of 
the lower part of the cloud for the surface of Ihe 


APPEARANCE OP THE CITY OF MOSCOW. 
The following very interesting description of the 
appearance of the city of Moscow, in 1814, two years 
aher its invasion end destruction by the French, is 
copied from the Journal of a British traveller. 

" The toils and fatigues of a long journey were now 
to have some repose ; the long-looked-for object of our 
cares and wishes was approai;hing, and the spires ot 
Moscow soon hailed our gladdened sight. When the 
weary pilgrim, with tired limbs, comes in view of ih« 
turrets of Medina, he stops al the distant fonts of the 
city, and his zeal and strength are awakened. In like 
manner did we, at the view of ibis holy city, feel re- 
freshed and restored. We forgot our toilsj our suf- 
ferings, and our cares ; and a full and fresh tide 
of enthusiasm carried us along. And here we must 
pause : before us sttxid the ancient, and once proud 

rt of the mighty Czars, the once grand emporium ol 
North, where the fates of kings and nations were 
so proudly wielded ; where despotism bad so long 
reared its crest; where vice had so long held her court ; 
and where the tides of wealth and luxury were for agei 
rolling in, as to ■ common centre. Here was to be 
en every thing costly and magnificent; the grand 
ass of European and Asialic splendor — the pride and 
ivy of the northern world. This is the spot we gazed 
i: what a change! Lowly and prostrate it lies, its 
umbling towers falling into decay, its proud banners 
rn from their burning walls, and scattering the shiv- 
e*ed fragments to thenollow winds — its temples torn 
gates demolished — its houses ransacked — its 

isHaid waste. One sad and sorrowful picture of 

desolaiioQ is thrown around ; wherever Ihe traveller 
turns his wearied eye, it is still the same : he will yet 
see ihe demon of ruin stalking abroad in all the majes- 
ty of devaslation, and treading on these mouldering 
Ciles, where once p«rched the proud eagle of ihe north ; 
e will tee the sorrowinK iobabitant sighing over the 
roina of hi* ioo^m dwelliDg, and cltngiog u> (•>• yet 
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warm ashes of those sacred shriaes, where so lately 
he had invoked his fathers and his saints. 

Here, indeed, was a melancholy picture j on erery 
side we turned our eye, fresh objects of dilapidated 
splendour presented themselves ; fresh scenes of fall- 
ing greatness were strewed around, and as we gazed 
on the crumblinff heap, we needed not memory to give 
outline, we needed not fancy to give colouring — the 
picture was complete. 

The appearance of the city is altogether extraordi- 
nary. The innumerable spires and domes glittering 
in the horizon, powerfully arrest and astonish the be- 
holder. The extensive plain surrounding the suburbs, 
occupies thousands of acres, uncovered either by trees 
or houses; but bounded at a distance by forests of 
birch. Here the great army of Napoleon spread them- 
selves, before and during the fire, sharing the spoils of 
this devoted city. To this spot were conveyed every 
thing that could be snatched from the all-devouring 
element; and even the helpless mothers and infants 
came to beg a covering for their nakedness, but were 
refused at the point of the bayonet. About two miles 
from the gate is the palace of Peterskof^ embel- 
lished by Peter the Great, and which he used as his 
favourite residence when 'at Moscow. It is a huge goth- 
ic brick building, encompassed by a circular wall, with 
regular bastions. One great ana vast feature of deso- 
lation surrounds it. The vestiges of war are strewed 
around its mutilated walls. Here Napoleon fixed his 
quarters when he found the Kremlin no longer a place 
of security against the raging flames. 

The entrance to the city exhibits a general scene of 
ruin, and appears from those parts of the houses now 
standing, to nave consisted of brick and wooden houses, 
bundled together, without any order or neatness. At 
present, nothing more excites the appearance of 
wretchedness and filth ; as you proceed, the streets 
assume a more regular form, with the remains of splen- 
did edifices, divided from each other by mean hovels 
and gardens ; churches of the most singular and gothic 
forms, with numerous gilded spires and domes, crown 
each other: it is almost iropossiblcj by any description 
to convey a correct idea of this smgular appearance. 

At the termination of the street by which we entered 
the city, we ascended a gentle elevation, and approach- 
ed a lofty and massive wall, which appeared as the 
bulwark of an interior city. This is partly supported 
by an earthen mound, with a broad open space, tlurouj^h 
which a muddy puddle runs, called Neglina river. To 
the right of this wall, another immediately appears 
more massive, and on a situation more elevated^ and 
crowned with gilded spires and domes. This is the 
bulwark of the Kremlin, and the central part of the 
city. Moscow, like St. Petersburgh, is divided by a 
river, the Moskwa. It rises in the government of 
Smoleusko, 80 miles west of the city, and after a cir- 
cuitous course of two hundred mileSj and assuming 
other names, it joins the Volga at Nichney Novogo- 
rod. The river is not navigable, but during the spring 
season, at the dissolving of the ice, fiat barges are 
floated within the eastern suburbs. It is crossed by 
a small stone bridge, of seven arches, at the soutn 
end of the Kremlin, and by another made of wooden 
planks, at a short distance below the north end of the 
Kremlin ; besides these two bridges, there is another 
made of floating planks, in the suburbs, at which the 
barges are moored. That part of the river which flows 
along the east side of the Kremlin, is very shallow, and 
not fifty yards wide. 


AN IMPROVEMENT. 
Our subscribers being better satisfied to receive the 
Magazine in monthly parts than in weekly numbers, it 
seems unnecessary longer to continue the weekly di- 
vision of heads. In our next part, therefore, we shall 
dispense with them, and change our title of *< Weekly 


Abstract" for " Monthly Abstract" of Genermi Know- 
ledge. By this arrangement we shall gain some room, 
and be enabled to introduce a greater variety of sub- 
jects, as there will be but one article a month on a 
single branch instead of four. 

Geography, which we shall now introduce, will fona 
an interesting portion of our work, and its usefulness 
demands that it should be compiled not only with great 
care, but that the latest authorities should in all cases 
be consulted. Since the publication of the works of 
the most eminent authors, many very important dis- 
coveries have been made by travellers and others, 
which we shall collect and arrange in such a man- 
ner as to form a complete system of Geography. 

The department of Astronomy will also be revived, 
and illustrated as formerly with new engravings. 

Fuller says, that some impute the bald and thread- 
bare style of the schoolmen to a design, that no vermin 
of equivocation should be hid under the nap of their 
words. 


POETRY. 

S^CENE OP MISERV. 

I saw at midnight's lone and silent hoar, 
A sorrowing mother with her sleeping baos^ 
Waiting in silence the return of him 
Who was her husband. Pale and wan 
And worn away with grief; she sat 
A picture of dejection, sorrow, and despair. 

Her eves were full of tears, and as she gazed 
Upon ner senseless infant aait slept, 
tD'nconscious of its mother's tears, that flowed 
In secret silence on its sleeping form \ 
She thought of other times, the happier time^ 
When in tne sunshine of her fathers smiles, 
Her mother's tender and paternal care: 

With friends and kindred relatives around,^ 
Brothers and sisters in affection joined, — 
She past the happy years of youth away { 
When he,— now levelled with the brutes, — 
Wss every thing that's good and virtuous^ 
And for whom she left a home 
Of peace and happiness, o'er which no cloud 
Scarce ever rose to darken what was joy. 

'Twas then the path of life looked plain, 
And the deceitful dream that promised happia6S% 
And spread the path with Tisionary flowers, 
She thought would bloom for ever br»ht, 
And ne'er be withered by an adverse blast 

She mused too on the change, that fatal chanssi 
Which blasted all her happiness, and made 
The future wear an aspect dark and dismal : 
She thought upon herself: what could she do I 
When he who, in the presence of the Eternal One^ 
And men, and angels, solemnly did vow, 
That he would guide, protect, and comfort her. 
Was now a poor, debased, and miserable beings 
A slave to his own appetite, and fallen 
On a level with the beasts. 

Suddenly the step 
Of his spproach was heard ; I saw her shrink. 
With timid fesr. as nearer yet the sound 
Of his return fell on her listening ear. 
It was not always thus. There was a time 
When lus return was welcomed back with smiles. 

But it was diflerent now. His tottering stepf 
Had reached his door : with trembling nana 
'Twas opened. There he stood 
With glaring eyeballs, and a look 
That more became a devil than a man. 
He gszed upon his soirowins: wife and aleeping babe 
Without one spark of that affection which 
Once burnt within, a pure and holy flame. 

Ram had ehaa^ad 
Affection into hatred \ had taken away 
A heart of flesh, and m its stead. 
Had placed a heart of stone ; or sncfa a one 
As dwells within the tiger's breast, 
Wberepity never enten ; and the melting cry 
Of aufiering innocence may plead in vain. 
To find an entrance to his savage breast.— T. 


SECTION XXV. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. 

LfORD Bacor classifies all learning relativelf to the 
three intellectual faculties of Memory, Reason, and 
Imagination. Under the first of these divisions he 
places all that is merely Narration or History, of what- 
ever kind it majr be. Under the second are contained 
the difierent sciences, whether they respect the intel- 
lectual or the material world. Under the third he 
represents poetry and the fine arts. 

In the investigation of abstract theories and specu- 
lative inquiries, doubtless this is an advantageous ar- 
rangement. Unquestionably those three intellectual 
faculties enter into the elements of all kinds of know- 
ledge, and indeed form the principal foundation of 
those different departments above mentioned. But we 
question whether we can get at so definite an arrange- 
ment and classification of human knowledge, by refer- 
ring all known things to the means by which we at- 
tained a knowledge of them, as we could by arranging 
the facts themselves, which are the substance of know- 
ledge. It is the business of the three faculties above 
mentioned to search out and store up fact; but it is 
reserved to Abstraction and Association, under them, 
to classify those facts, and erect them into distinct 

2 stems. Whenever facts are put into a tangible 
ape. Reason again, with the aid of experience, ap- 
plies them to practical purposes. 

To possess facts is to possess knowledge; but we 
eannot retain them without memory, nor can we use 
them effectually without Judgment and Association. 
The advantages of associating facts of a similar na- 
ture together, for the sake of convenience and perspi- 
cuity are obvious. Mens' brains, confused and per- 
plexed bv an indefinite mass of all kinds of knowledge, 
crammed together without anjr reference to order or 
arrangement, are but mystifications mystified, and they 
are incapable of any vigorous or cogent intellectual 
exertion. But let system and arrangement dispel that 
confusion, and the mental powers begin to develop 
themselves. And here the secret lies. Knowledge 
lends Dower to its possessor, when he does it the jus- 
tice oi keeping it in order — when he knows where to 
find it, and how to apply it, on all occasions — when 
the mental resources are under a definite arrangement 
and classification. 

The following is believed to be a good classification 
of human knowledge as far as it goes. The whole 
field we divide into three grand departments; and 
those we «find capable of numerous divisions and sub- 
divisions, each naving some obvious characteristic 
which entities it to the class in which we place it. 


Spinrr, or 
Gon. 


Mixed Spiarr. 
Man. 

L GOD. 

L Scripture. * 

1. Criticism. 
3. Antiquities. 
3. Interpretation. 

n Evidence. 
1. Authenticity. 

VouU. 


Natdrb. 
Matter. 


8. Credibility;. 

3. Divine Orispn. 

4. Natural Religion. 

III. Didactick Theology from Revelation and Nature. 

1. Existence and attributei^ of God. 

2. His works. 

3. Relations to man. 

IV. History. 

1. False religion. 

2. Christianity, its doctrines and rights. 

y. Practical Theology. 

n. MAN. 

I. Intellectual Philosophy. 

1. Analysis of the intellectual powers. 

2. Theory of Language. 

3. Logick. 

XL Philosophy of Taste. 

1. General principles. 

2. Theory of the fiine arts, as poetry, painting, 

sculpture, musick, gardening, and architectiuv. 

IIL Moral Philosophy. 

1. Emotions and passions. 

2. Theory of morals. 

3. Practical ethicks and laws of nature, « 

4. Law. i. National. iL MunicipaL 

. 6. Political Philosophy. L Histoiy of civilization* 
ii. Theory of government, iii. Science of le- 
gislation, iv. Political Economy, v. Political 
Geography. 

III. MATTER. 

I. Pure Mathematicks. 

1. Arithmetick, algebra, calculus. 

2. Geometry, elementary and higher. 

3. Theoretical mechanicks. 

II. Mixed Mathematicks. 

1. Geodesy, Navigation. 

2. Mechanicks, Staticks, 
icks^ Hydrodynamicks, Ac. 

3. Opticks. 

4. Astronomy. 

5. Mathematical Geography. 

m. Physicks. 
L Chymistry. 
2. Heat, Light, Electricity and Magnetisn. 

lY. Natural History. 

1. Zoology. 

2. Botany. 

3. Mineralogy. 

4. Conchology. 

5. Geology. 

6. Physical Geography. 


Hydiostal- 


HISTORY. 


THE MOABITES. 
These people were the descendants of Lot. After 
the destruction of the cities of the Plain, Lot stayed not 
long in Zcar but went with hit daughters to the moun- 
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tains on the east of the Dead Sea, and lived there in a 
cave. Here, his eldest daughter oecame the mother of 
Moab ; and his youngest, the mother of Ben-ammi, as 
described in Gen. xlx. 30 — 37. Moab and his pos- 
terity, having driven out the old inhabitants, possessed 
a mountainous tract probably in Coelosyria, which was 
thence called Moabitis. They were under a monarchy, 

f practised circumcision, and employed themselves chief- 
y in agricultjire. They once seemed to have had the 
.knowledge of the true Grod; but early in their "history, 
we find their religion became monstrously corrupted, 
by the introduction of idolatry. They worshipped a 
variety of idols, among which are the names of Che- 
mosh and Baal-peor. Some of their towns were 
named after thiir idols. They sacrificed oxen and 
rams, and not unfrequently offered human victims. 

When they settled in tnis country, they drove out 
the Emims, descendants of Ham, whose name signi- 
fies terrible^ and who are described in Deut. ii. 10. as 
" a people great, many and tall, as the Anakims ; which 
also were accounted giants." The Moabites were ad- 
dicted to obscenity in their manners. But they became 
quite a powerful and warlike nation ; and as we shall 
see hereafter were one of those nations against which 
the Israelites had to contend before taking possession 
of the promised land. 

THE AMMONITEJS. 
Ammon or Ben-ammi, the father of the Ammonites, 
was the son of Lot, by his youngest daughter. They 
found, like the Moabites, the country which they toot 
possession of, inhabited by giants, who gradually be- 
came extinct. The country was level and rniituil in 
grain. The capital was named Rabbah. They were 
governed by kings, and practised circumcision. Their 
religion doubtless, was originally pure in its principles, 
but it degenerated into a most stupid worship of Mo- 
loch, the god of fire, to whom they oflfered their chil- 
drem The image of this idol is said to have been 
hollow, and divided into seven receptacles. And 
among these receptacles there is said to have been 
one for a child. Tiiis horrid custom, of burnins: their 
children by way of sacrifice to this grim idol, was at 
a place called Tophelh. They were cruel and war- 
like. In the days of Moses, they were dispossessed 
in part by Sihon, the Amorite, who drove them into 
the mountains. They reappeared again, however, 
and subsequently joined Eglon king of Moab, against 
the Israelites, as we shall see in its place. 

THE MIDIANITES. 

The territory of the Midianites was situated near 
the eoofiaes of Arabia Petrsea, on the shores of the 
Red Sea. They were the descendants of Midian, the 
fourth son of Abraham, by Keturah. Their situation 
rendered them mostly shepherds and merchants. The 
former lived in tenia, and fed their flocks in plains, 
partly verdant, and partly sandy, and interspersed with 
rocks; stopping where they found springs and pas- 
turage, and removing to other places as they failed. 

They had great numbers of camels and dromedaries 
among their herds of cattle. These they sold to great 
advantage to such of their countrymen as were addict- 
ed to commerce ; and they travelled over the desert 
with them and brought back the perfumes of Arabia. 
Their merchants were extremely wealthy, carrying on 
their commercial operations upon the Red Sea— hence 
we read of their jetoela of gold, chains, bracelets, 
rings, ear-Hngs, tablets, purple raiment, and the gold 
collars round the necks of their camels, Judg. viii. 24. 
Nunab. xxxi. 60. 

Sir Uaac Newton allows them the honour of in- 
structing Moses in writing.* The merchants must 
have understood Arithmetic — and situated as they were 
upon the Red Sea they could not have refrained from 
ship-building. Hence, being able to teach writing, 

* Chron. of An. Kingd. Am'd. p. aid. 


and being merchants and mariners, it may well be so]^ 
posed they had a competent skill in geography, geom- 
etry and astronomy. 

Moses after having assisted the Egyptians in con- 
quering the Ethiopians, fled among tixe Midianites. 
And here his conduct towards Jethro's daughters, in 
protecting them from the intrusion of the shepherds, 
called forth the gratitude of that priest of Midian, who 
gave him his daughter Zipporah in marriage. Moses 
lived with Jethro about forty years, when he set out for 
Egypt to execute his commission in relation to the de- 
livery of the Israelites. But Moses sent back his wife, 
having had a dispute with her in relation to the cir- 
cumcision of a child. Exod. xviii. 2. 

The Midianite merchants were they who purchased 
Joseph and sold him to Potiphar in E^pt. The reli- 
gion of Midian was not firmly estabhshed ; but it at 
times approached the gross idolatry of the Moabites. 
Their government was sometimes monarchical, and 
sometimes aristocratical ; and again at intervals, they 
seemed fond of entire, independence. They were 
much feared by the Israelites, for they were revengeful 
and cruel, and their wars were extremely bloody. 
Their mode of warfare was similar to that of the Cos- 
sacks of Napoleon's time. 

IDUBLEA. 

The Edomites or Idumoeans, were the descendants 
of Abraham by Isaac his son, who was the father of 
Esau, called likewise Edom. Their territory was sit- 
uated between Midian and the Mediterranean, border- 
ing on that sea. In some places it was mountainous, 
but well watered, and was formerly fruitful in grapes 
and grain. In their flourishing state they carried on a 
great commerce, both by the way of the Red Sea and 
the Mediterranean, but principally with Tyre and Sidon. 
They kept on foot numerous forces, and a great nuna- 
ber of armed chariots, which, in those times, decided 
the fate of battles. Their cities were strongly forti- 
fied; and they cultivated the sciences and arts. They 
have been censured for an unsociability of character, 
for harshness and pride, which never forsook them, 
even under the greatest misfortunes. They worship- 
ped one God generally, with some exceptions ; and 
practised circumcision. Their first government was 
patriarchal, but finally that of a|;i elective monarchy. 
The antipathy which Esau constantly manifested 
against his brother Jacob for defrauding him of his 
birth right, is well known ; and it seemed as if i his 
feeling became hereditary among their descendants. 
These two fraternal nations, the Edomites and the 
Jews, were ever the most implacable enemies. Their 
wars with each other were unlike those between other 
nations ; they appeared to be actuated by a kind of fUry, 
which excited them not merely to conquer, but to ex 
terminate each other. After many alternate successes 
and defeats, and the destruction of thousands of lives, 
they were ultimately subjugated by the Jews, and with 
them were reduced to slavery by the Babylonians. 

Intimately connected with the history of these peo- 
ple, is that of the Amalekites. They were the des- 
cendants of Eliphaz, the first-born of^ Esau. . In their 
taste for the arts, in their commerce, religion, and in 
their situation they resembled the Edomites. And in 
fact, we are disposed to think they were but a tribe of 
that nation. Some however, distinguish them as a 
great nation : some conjecture they were waniors and 
conquerors, and made a }Mrt of the Shepherds who 
subdued Egypt. The Jewish historians call them the 
first of nations. N^mb. xxiv. 20. But with our scanty 
knowledge of them, we cannot perceive why they 
should have been so distinguished. However, what- 
ever may have been their pristine rank or character in 
this respect, we find associated with the mention of 
their name, the fatal prediction ; their name shall be 
put out from under heaven. They were engaged in 
perpetual wars with their neiffUbours, anil they were 
finally nearly annihilated by" the Jews. 
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MYTHOLOGY. 

THE MOST FAMOUS OP THE CONDEMNED IN HELL. 

(Continued.) 
IXION. 

" Ixion was the son of Phlegyas : he killed his own 
sister, and obtained his pardon from the ffods, who ad- 
vanced him to heaven ; and his prospenty made him 
so arrogant that he attempted to make love to Juno. 
This insolent attempt was discovered to Jupiter, who 
sent a cloud in the shape of Juno, which the deceived 
lover embraced, and thence those monsters the Cen- 
taurs were born : he was then thrown down to the 
earth a^in ; where, because he boasted every where 
that he had gained the heart of the queen of the gods, he 
was struck with thunder down into hell, and tied fast 
to a wheel, which continually turns about. 

SISIPHUS. 

" Sisiphus was a famous robber killed by Theseus ; he 

is condemned in hell to roll a great and unwieldy stone 

to the top of a hi^h hill, and as oft as the stone almost 

touches the top of the mountain, it slides down again. 

THE BELIDES. 

" The Belides were fifty virgin sisters, so called 
from their grandfather Belus ; and named also Danai- 
des, from their father Danaus, who married them to 
the fifty sons of his brother. The oracle foretold, that 
Danaus should be slain by his son-in-law : wherefore 
he commanded his daughters to provide daggers, and on 
their wedding ni<?ht to kill their husbands. The daugh- 
ters performed their promises, and killed their hus- 
bands, except Hypermnestra, for she spared Lynceus, 
her husband, who afterward killed Danaus, and took 
his kingdom. This great impiety was thus punished : 
they were condemned to draw water out of a deep well, 
and fill a tub, that (like a sieve) is full of holes ; the 
water runs out as fast as it is put in, so they are tor- 
mented with a perpetual and unprofiiabJe labour. 
They hourly fetch the water that they spill. 

TANTALUS. 
" Tantalus, another remarkable criminal, was the 
son of Jupiter and the nymph Plota. He invited all 
the gods to a feast, to get a plain and clear proof of 
their divinity : when they came, he killed and quar- 
tered his own son Pelops, and boiled him, and set the 
joints before them to eat. All the gods abstained from 
such horrible dieL except Ceres, who being melancholy 
and inattentive from the recent loss of her daughter, 
ate one of the child's shoulders. Afterwards the gods 
sent Mercury to recal him to life, and gave him an 
ivory shoulder, instead of the shoulder which Ceres 
had eaten. This Pelops was the husband of Hippo- 
damia, who bore him Atreus and Thyestes ; the lat- 
ter of whom was banished, because he seduced CErope 
his brother Atreus' wife ; and when he was recalled 
from banishment, he ate up his children ; for Atreus 
killed them, and had them served in dishes to the table, 
where he and Thyestes dined together. It is said, that 
the sun could not endure so homble a sight, and turned 
his course back again to the east. But as Tantalus' 
crime was greater, so was his punishment 5 for he is 
tormented with eternal hunger and thirst in the midst 
of plenty both of meat and drink : he stands in water 
up to his lips, but cannot reach it ; and fruit is placed 
just to his mouth, which he cannot take hold of. 

THE SEMI-DEI AND HEROES. 

** The Semi-Dei, or Demi-Gods, were those who 

had human bodies, sacred minds, and celestial souls. 

They were born in this world for the good and safety 

of mankind. ' 

HERCULES. 

" There were many heroes called Hercules, but (as 
Cicero says) the famous actions of them all are as- 


cribed to him who was the son of Jupiter by Alcme- 
na. the wife of Amphytrio, king of Thebes. 

" When Amphytrio was absent, Jupiter put on his 
shape and dress, and came to Alcmena ; who, think- 
ing her husband was returned, entertained the deceit- 
ful god, and had by him a son, whose limbs were 
eztraordinarv and wonderfully large, his constitution 
robust, and his body full of vigour. 
,; "When Juno had discovered the conduct of Jupiter, 
she began to hate Hercules so violently, that she en- 
deavoured to ruin him. First, she obtained an edict 
from Jupiter, which she endeavoured to turn to his 
utter destruction. Again, she sent two vipers to de- 
stroy him when he lay crying in the cradle: but it was 
in vain ; for the valiant infant griped them in his hands 
till they perished by his grasp, as we are told by Ovid 
in his epistles. 

" He had two proper names, Hercules and Alcides ; 
but his surnames are innumerable. His parents called 
him Alcides, from his extraordinary strength, in which 
he ffreatly excelled ail mankind. He was afterwards 
called Hercules, from the glory which Juno caused 
him : for when she exposed him to the greatest dan- 
gers, she rendered him most illustrious, and by enjoin- 
ing aim so many labours, she only exercised his pa7 
tience and his courage. 

" Hercules was siU>jected to Euristheus, not only by 
the edict of Jupiter and unkindness of Juno, but also 
because the oracle of Apollo at Delphi advised and 
persuaded him to submit himself, and obey Euristhe- 
us' commands ; and especially, to undergo, willingly, 
the twelve labours which his master should lay upon 
him. Hercules obeyed the Fates, and served Euris- 
theus twelve years : he performed the most dangerous 
and difEcult commands with a suitable courage and 
success. Some say that Hercules served him volun- 
tarily, and performed these difficult tasks, to show how 
great love ne bore Euristheus. 

" Though Hercules performed an infinite number 
of great and memorable actions, twelve are especially 
celebrated : and those twelve ar^ comprised in as many 
Latin verses, translated out of the Greek : 

" The Cleonian lion first he kills ; 

With fire and sword then Lerna's pest he quells. 
Of the wild boar he clears th* Er'manthean fields; 
The brass-foot stag with golden antlers yields, 
He Stympha clears of man-devouring birds ; 
And next the bouncing Ama^n ungurds : 
The stables of king Augeas he cleans ; 
The Cretan bull he vanauisbes and chains : 
Diomedes' horses him tneir oonqu'ror own ; 
Then he brings low three-headed Geryon : 
Hesperian apples next his name sustams; 
And his last labour Cerberus enchains. 

'^ The uarticular account of these twelve is this 
*' The nrst labour of Hercules was. that he tore in 
pieces, with his nails, the lion in tne woods of Ne- 
msea, which, some say, fell from the orb of the moon, 
and was invulnerable by any weapon. This place 
was also named Cleone. from which the lion was also 
called Cleoneus. He afterwards skinned the lion, and 
with the skin made himself a shield and a breast- 
plate. 

2. There was a hydrcL, a serpent in • the lake Ler- 
na, in the fieil cf Argos, that had seven heads ; some 
say nine, others fifty. When any of these heads were 
cut oflT, another presently sprang up in the place of it : 
unless the blood which issued from the wound was 
stopped. 

^' lolaus, the son of Iphiclus, procured for him light- 
ed brands from the neighbouring woo<L and with them 
Hercules stanched the blood issuing irom the wouuds 
he made. This seasonable assistance was not forgot- 
ten ; for when lolaus was gzawn to decrepid age, Her- 
cules, by his prayers, restored. him to his youth again. 

3. He bound the wild boar, whose filerceness and 
bigness were equally admixmble, in the mountain Ery- 
manthus of Arcadia} and afterwards brought it to 
Euristheus. 
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4. He was ordered lo bnng to Mjccdie a hiniL whose 
feet were brasE, and horns gold. Nobody dared to 
wound ber, because ah* wa* consecrated to Diana, 
nor could any body ouinin her: yet Hercules hunted 
h'T R year on foot, and caught ber, and brought ber 
av/ay on bis sboulders, 

5. He paiily killed and partly drove away the birds 
called Stymphalides, from lake Siymphafus, which 
used 10 feed 'ipon mau's Besh. 

.6. He defeated the army of the Amazons, and took 
from Hyppolite. their quMn, the finest bell in the world. 
7. He in one day cleaaaed the stable of AugeiB, by 
luroiBg thecour^ of a rirer into it. This stable had 
never Wn cleaoMd. altlmisth three thousand oxen sta- 
bled IB J ih'My ye«Ti> Whence, when we would ex- 


press a work of immense labonr and loll, in prorerbial 
speech, we call it "cleaosing the Aogean stable." 

8. He tamed a great bull, that did much mischief in 
the island of Crete, and brought bim bound lo Euria- 

9. He orercame Diomedes the most eniel tyrant of 
Thrace, who fed his horses with the flesh of his guest*. 
Hercules bound bitn, and threw him to be eaten by 
those horaes to nhich the tyrant had exposed others. 

10. He orercame in war, Geryon, king of 8p« n, who 
had three bodies, and took his My oien that ate maa'a 
flesh, and brought them into lialy, when he had killed 
the dragon with seven heads, and the two^eaded dog 
which panted him. 

11. He killed the dragon that watched, and ihan 
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earned ewmy the golden applet in Uie gaidena of the 
Hesperides i whence perhaps he is called Meiios, and 
appiee were offered vp in nis aacrifieea. In BcBotia, 
when no buIL (or sheep) could he procured at the time 
of sacrifice, tney took an apple, and stuck into it four 
straws, which represented tour lega^ and two more for 
horns, with another for a tail, ana offered Hercules 
this apple instead of a yictim. 

12. Lastly, he was commanded hy Buristheus to go 
down into hell, and hring away thence the dog Cer- 
herus. This he performed without delay, hound the 
three-beaded monster in a triple chain, and by force 
brought him up to the earth. When Cerberus saw the 
light he vomited, and thence the poisonous herb wolfs- 
bane AconUum sprang. These are the twelve labours 
of Hercules. 

13. He vanquished the cruel and enormoas giant 
AolKus, the son of the earth, who was above sixty-four 
cubits high, and who forced strangers to wrestle with 
him. Hercules threw this giant down thrice, and per- 
ceiving that he recovered new stren^h as ojft as he 
touched the earth, he lifted him in his arms from the 
ground, and then despatched him. 

14. Busiris the tyrant used to sacrifice all the stran- 
Ts that he caught to his father Neptune, till Hercu- 

ies sacrificed both him and his son upon the same 
altar. 

15. He killed the giants Albion and Beigeon, who 
intended to stop his journey : and when in the fight 
bis arrows were consumed, so that he wanted arms, 
he pmyed to Jupiter^ and obtained from him a shower 
of stones, with which he defeated and put to flight 
his adversaries. This, they say, happened in that 
part of France, anciently called dallia Narbonensis ; 
which place is called the Stony Plain, CampuM La- 
pideu9. 

Ifi. When Atlas was weary of his burden, Hercules 
took the heavens upon his shoulders. He overcame 
the robber Cacus. who spit fire, and strangled him. He 
shot the eagle tnat devoured the liver of Prometheus, 
as he lay chained to the rock. Also, slew Theodamus, 
the father of Hylas, because he denied him victuals : 
but he took care of Hylas, and was kind to him. 

^ 17. He delivered Hesione ; daughter of Laomedon, 
king of Troy, from the whale in this manner : he raised 
on a sudden, a bank in the place where Hesione was 
to be devoured, and stood armed before it : and when 
the whale came seeking his prey, Hercules leaped into 
his mouth, slided down his tnroat, destroyed him, and 
eame away safe. Laomedon, after this, broke bis word, 
and refuseid to give Hercules the reward be promised ; 
therefore he took it by force, and pillaged tne city of 
Troy ; giving to Telamon, who first mounted the wall, 
the lady Hesione, as a part of the booty. 

18. In fiffhtiug for Deianira, Hercules overcame 
Acheious, the son of Oceanus and Terra, though 
Achelous first turned himself into a serpent, then into 
a bull. By plucking one of his horns ofl^ he obliged 
him to yield ; but Achelous purchased his horn a^am ; 
giving Amalthiea's horn in its stead. The meaning of 
which is this : Achelous is a river of Greece, whose 
course winds like a serpent; its stream is so rapid, 
that it makes furrows wnere it flows, and a noise like 
the roaring of a bull : and indeed it is common among 
the poets to compare a river to a bull. This river di- 
vided itself into two streams, but Hercules forced it 
into one channel ; that is, he broke off one of the horns 
or streams. The lands thus drained became fertile ; 
so that Hercules is said to have received the horn of 
plenty. 

19. Deianira was daughter of (Eneos, king of CEto- 
lia. Hercules carried her to be married, and in their 
way they were stopped by a river: but the centaur i 
Neasus offered to carry Deianira over upon his back. 
Nessus, when she was over, insulted her; which Her- 
cules observing, while he swam, shot him with an arrow. 
When N'easua was dying, he gave Deianira his bloody 


coat, and told her, if a hoabaad wore that coat, ha 
would never foUow unlawful pursuits. The credulona 
lady soon after experienced the virtue of it, far other- 
wise than she expected. For Hercules, who had sur- 
mounted so many and so great labours, was at length 
overcome by the charms of Omphale, queen of Lydia| 
and, to gratify her, changed his club into a distaff 
and his arrows into a spindle. His love also to lole, 
daughter of Eurytus, king of Oechalia. brought on him 
destruction. For his wife Deianira Deinc desirous of 
turning him from unlawful objects, sent him Nessus' 
coat to put on when he went to sacrifice ; which drove 
him into such distraction that he burned himself on 
the pile he had raised, and was accounted among the 
number of gods." 

JASON. 

'^ Jason, the son of <£son king of Thessalia, by Al- 
cimede. was an infant when his father died, so that his 
uncle relius administered the government. When he 
came of age. he demanded possession of the crown } 
but Pelius aavised him to go to Colchis, under pretence 
of gaining the ffolden Fleece thence, though his real in- 
tention was lolcill him with the lajour and danger of 
the journey. 

" The Golden Fleece was the hide of a ram, of a 
white or purple colour, which was given to Phiyxus, 
son of Athamus and Nephele^ by his mother. Pnryx- 
us and his sister Helle, fearmg the designs of their 
step-mother Ino, got on a ram to save themselves by 
flignt. But while they swam over the narrowest part 
of Pontus, Helle, affrighted at the tossing of the waves, 
fell down ; whence the sea waa called Hellespont 
Phryxus was carried bver safe, and went to iBta, xing 
of Colchis, a country of Asia, near the Pontus ; where 
he was kindly received, and sacrificed the ram to Ju- 
piter, or Mars, who atterwards placed it among the 
constellations. Only his hide or fleece was hune up 
in a grove sacred to Mars. It waa called the Golden 
Fleece, because it was of a golden colour ; and it was 
guarded by bulls that breathed fire from their nostrils 
and by a vast and watchful drason, as a sacred and 
divine pledge, and as a thing of the greatest import- 
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THESEUS. 

'* The parents of Theseus were ^thra and iEgeus, 
kioff of Athens. Minos king of Crete, made war 
arainst .£geus, because the Athenians had dishonour- 
ably and barbarously killed his son, who carried the 
prize in the games. When he had baiiished the Athe- 
nians, he imposed this severe condition upon them, 
that they should send seven of the most noole youths 
of their country into Crete by lot every year. In the 
fourth year the lot fell upon Theseus, which mightily 
grieved and uoubled his father ^£geus. Theseus 
went on board a ship, whose sails and tackle were 
black, and received this command from his father. 
* If by the propitious providence of Heaven he escaped 
the danzers, and did letum safe unto his own country 
again, that then he should change his black sails into 
white ones, that his father, beiuff assured of his safety 
by that si|fnal, might be sensible of his happiness as 
soon as might be.' 

"The event was fortunate to Theseus; but very 
unfortunate to his father .£geus : for when Theseus 
came to Crete, he was shut up in the Labyrinth ; but 
be slew the MinoUor, and escaped out of that inextri- 
cable prison by the help of Ariadne. AAer this he set 
sail for Athens in the same mournful ship in which he 
came to Crete^ but forp^ot to change his saila, according 
to the instructions which his father had given him ; so 
that, when his father beheld from a watchtower the 
ship returning with black sails, he imagined that hia 
son was dea£ and cast himself headlong into the sea, 
which was afterward called the iSgean or Black Sea, 
from his name and destiny. 
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*< Vh€ acfions ^Mli^iMs'ii^re so fmnlouB that thtff 
ticcdtint^d bun a Herculiis. For, 1. He killed the Mi- 
notaur. 2. He overcame the eentsurs. 3. He van- 
qnished the The'bftns. 4. He defeated tibe Amazons. 
5. He went down into hell ; and retamed baek into 
the world again. 

*' He iind Piritfaous, his most intonate friend, the 
kwful son of Ixion, tf^eed never to marry any women 
except Jupiter's danghters. Theseus married Helena, 
the cfaoghier of Jupiter and Leda, and none of Jupiter's 
daughters remained on earth for Pirithous ; therefore 
they both went down into hell to steal Proserpine 
arway from her husband Pluto. As soon as they en- 
terea hell, Pirithous was unfortunately torn in pieces 
by the dog Cerberus ; but Theseus came eliTe into the 
palace of Pluto, who fettered him, and kept him till 
Hercules was sent into hell by Kuristheus to rescue 
Wm." 

iUUADNE. 
'' Ariadne was the daughter of Minos, king of Crete. 
8he having delivered Theseus out of the Labyrinth 
by the means of a thread, followed him in his nturn 
to the Island of Naxus, where he perfidiously and un- 
gratefully leA her. But Bacchus, pitying her miser- 
able condition, married her, and gave her a crown that 
was illuminated with seven stars, which he had before 
received from Venus. This crown was called Gnos- 
sia Corona, and Ariadne herself was sumamed Gnos- 
sis, from tne city of that name in Crete. After the 
death of Ariadne, the same was carried among the 
«tars, and made a constellation in the heavens. It was 
bought that Diana caused the death of Ariadne, be- 
4;anse she preserved not her virginity." 

CASTOR AND POLLUX. 

" Castor and Pollux arc twin brothers, the sons of 
Jupiter and Leda, who was the wife of Tyndarus, 
king of Laconia, whom Jupiter loved, but could not 
succeed in his amour till he changed himself into a 
swan ; which swan was afterwards made a constella- 
tion. Leda produced two eggs, which hatched the 
twin brothers. Out of one egg came Pollux and Hel- 
ena, who sprang from Jupiter, and were therefore im- 
mortal. But out of the other, by Tyndarus her hus- 
band, came Castor and Clyteranestra, who were mor- 
tal. Yet both Castor and Pollux are frequently called 
Tyndarids by the poets, as Helena is also called Tyn- 
daris, from the same king Tyndarus. 

" Castor and Pollux accompanied Jason when he 
sailed to Colchis ; and, when he returned thence, they 
recovered their sister Helena from Theseus, who had 
stolen her, by overcoming the Athenians that fought 
for him, to whom their clemency and humanity were 
so great after the defeat, that the Athenians called 
them the sons of Jupiter ; and hence while lambs were 
offered upon their altars. But although they were 
both at the same birth, and, as some think, out of the 
same eggy yet their tempers were different. 

" Castor being, as some say, a mortal person, was 
killed by Lynceus : upon which Pollux prayed to Ju- 
piter to restore him to life again, and conter an immor- 
tality upon him. But this could not be granted. 
However he obtained leave to divide his immortality 
between himself and his brother Castor, and tiience it 
came to pass that they lived afterwards by turns every 
other day, or, as some say, every other fortnight. Af- 
ter the death of Castor, a kind of pyrrhik, or dance in 
armour, was instituted to his honour ; which was per- 
formed by young men armed, and called " Castor's 
dance." 

^* At length they both were translated into heaven, 
and made a constellation, which is still called €remini." 

^SC?lTLAPnjS. 
" iSscuIapius is represented as a bearded old man, 
leaning on his jointed cane, adorned with a crown of 


laurel, and •enfiompassed with dttfa. He ia the cod of 
the physiciani •and ^bysic^ and the «im of ApoUo by 
the nymph CeroMs.' tie improved the art of physic, 
which before was little onderstood ; and for that rea- 
son they aecBunted hkn a. god. Apollo shot the nymph 
his motner when she was .pffegaaat, because she ad- 
mitted the rnddfesaes of another young man after he 
had become enamoured of Jier. £ut he repented after 
he had kilted her, took the child alive, and delivered 
him to be edneated by the physician Chiron, who 
taught him his own art : the youth made so great a 
progress in it, that because he restored health to the 
sick, and gave salety to those whose condition was 
desperate, he was thought to have a power of recalling 
the dead to life again. Upon this, Pluto, the kmg of 
hell, complained to Jupiter that his revenue was very. 
much diminished, and his subjects taken from him by 
means of iBsculapius ; and at length, by his pwsua- 
sion, Jupiter killed him with a stroke of thunder. 

PROMETHEUS. 

'^ Prometheus, the son of Japetes, and the father of 
Deucalion, was the first, as we find in history, tfiat 
formed man out of clay ; which he did with such art 
and skill, that Minerva was amazed, and profiered to 
procure nim any thing from heaven which would 
complete his work. Prometheus answered, that he 
did not know what in heaven would be useful to him, 
since he had never seen heaven. Therefore Minerva 
carried him up into heaven, and showed him all its 
wonders. He observed that the heat of the sun would 
be veiy useful in animating the man which he had 
formed ; therefore he lighted a stick by the wheel of 
the sun's chariot, and carried it lighted with him to 
the earth. This theft displeased Jupiter so much, that 
he commanded Mercury to bind him to the mountain 
Caucasus ; and then he sent an eagle to him there, 
which continually gnawed his liver. Yet some say, 
that he was not punished because he stole fire from 
heaven, but because he made a woman, which, they 
say, is the most pernicious creature in the world. 

'^ Prometheus had been serviceable to Jupiter, for 
he discovered to him his father Saturn's conspiracy, 
and prevented the marriage of Jupiter and Thetis, 
which he foresaw would be fatal ; therefore Jupiter 
sufi*ered Hercules to shoot the eagle, and set Prome- 
theus at liberty." 

HESPERUS. 
'^ Hesperus was the brother of Atlas, and because 
he lived some time in Italy, that country was called 
anciently Hespera from him. He frequently went up 
to the top of the mountain Atlas to view the stars. At 
last he went up and came down from the mountain 
no more. This made the people imagine that he 
was carried up into heaven ; upon which they wor- 
shipped him as a god, and called a very bright star from 
his name Hesperus, Hesper, Hesperugo, Vesper and 
Vesperugo. which is called the evening star, when it 
sets after tne sun ; but when it rises before the sun, it 
is called [Phosphorus] or Lucifer ; that is, the morn- 
ing star. Further, this Hesperus had three daughters, 
Egle, Perethusa, and Hesperethusa ; who in ^neral 
were called the Hesperides. It was said, that m their 
gardens trees were planted that bore golden fruit; 
and that these trees were guarded by a watchful drag- 
on, which Hercules killed, and then carried away the 
golden apples. Hence the phrase, to give some of the 
apples ot the Hesperides ; that is, to give a great and 
splendid gift." 

ORPHEUS. 

"Orpheus and Amphion excelled in musick; in 
which they were so skilful, that by playing on the 
harp they moved not only men, but baaats, and the 
veiv stones themselves. 

"Orpheus, the son of Apollo by CaUiope the Muae, 
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widi the Imp ixMb h» memedhiom, ys fkiikest, pkyed 
and sang «o sweetly, that he tam^ wild beastfl^ staved 
tbe courses of rivers^ and made whole woods follow 
him. He desceaded with the same hazp into hell to 
recover from Pinto and Proserpine, his wife Euridice, 
who had tieen killed by a serpent, when she fled from 
the violence of Aristaeus. Here he so charmed both 
the king and queen with the sweetness of his musick, 
that they permitted his wife to> return to li£s again 
upon this condition, that he should not look upon her 
till they were both arrived upon the earth : but so im- 
patient and eager was the love of Orpheus, that he 
could not i)erform the condition; therefore, she was 
taken back into hell a^ain. Upon this, Orpheus resol- 
ved for the future to hve a widower : and with his ex- 
ample alienated the minds of many others from the 
love of women. This so provoked the Meenades and 
Bacchoe, that they tore him in pieces : though others 
assign another reason for his death, which is this : the 
women, by the instigation of Venus, were so inflamed 
with the love of him, that quarrelling with one another 
who should have him they tore him in pieces. His 
bones were afterward gathered by the Muses, and re- 
posed in a sepulchre, not without tears ; and his harp 
was made the constellation Lyra." 


AMPHION. 
'' Amphion was the son of Jupiter by Antiope. He 
received his lute and harp from Mercury ; and with 
the sound thereof moved the stones so regularly, that 
they composed the walls of the city of Thebes. 

Amphion too, as story soeSi oould call 
Obedient atones to make the Theban wall. 
He led them as he pleas'd : the rocks obev'd, 
And dane'd in order to the tunes he play'a. 

" The occasion of which fable was this : Orpheus 
and Amphion were both men so eloquent, that they 
persuaded those who lived a wild and savage life be- 
fore, to embrace the rules and manners of civH soci- 
ety." 


ARION. 
" Arion is a proper companion for these two musi- 
cians, for he was a lyric poetof Methymna, in the island 
of Lesbos, and gained immense riches by his art. 
When he was travelling from Lesbos into Italy, his 
companions assaulted him to rob him of his wealth ; 
but ne entreated the seamen to suffer him to play on 
his harp, before they cast him into the sea : he played 
sweetly, and then tnrew himself into the sea, where a 
dolphin, drawn thither by the sweetness of his musick, 
received him on his back, and carried him to Tenedos. 

He on hU crouching back siia all at ease, 
With han) in hand by which he calms the seas, 
And for his passage with a song he pays. 

" The dolphin, for this kindness, was carried into 
heaven, and made a constellation." 


ACHILLES. 
*' Achilles was the son of Peleus by Thetis. His 
mother plunged him in the Stygian waters when he 
was an mfant, which made his whole body ever after 
invulnerable, eicepting that part o his foot by which 
he was held when he was washed. Thetis, his mother, 
had heard from an oracle that he should be killed in 
the expedition against Troy. On the other hand, Cal- 
chas tne diviner had declared, that Troy could not be 
taken without him. By the cunning of Ulysses he 
was forced to go : for when his mother Thetis hid him 
in a boarding-school (in Gynecsso) in the island of 
Scycros, one of the Cyclades, in the habit of a virgin 
among the daughters of king Lycomedes, Ulysses 
discovered the trick : he went thither in the disguise 
of a merchant, and took with him several goods to sell. 
The king's daughters, began to view and handle curi- 
ously the bracelets, the glasses, the necklaces, and 


such like women's onuMBIfts Imt Achilles, on the 
oofttnury, laid hoU of th^ taiaeis, and fitttd. the hel- 
mete to his head, and baandished. the sworde, and pj^ 
ced them to hiaside. Thus Ulyssea plainly dascorer* 
ed Achilles from the vixgina, and coauMllealuoa to go 
to the war: after that V.ulcan, by 'Thatis' entreMty, 
had given him impenetrable arxDcar. Achillea, at Troy, 
killed Hector, the son of Priamus ; and was killed 
himself by Paris, by a trick of Poly xeaa : and all the 
Nympha and Mnaea are said to hftfo huoented hia 
death." 


ULYSSES. 

" Ulysses was the son of Laertes and Anticlea. Hia 
wife was Penelope, a lady highly famed for her pru- 
dence and virtue. He was unwiUin^ that the Trojan 
war should part him and his dear wife ; therefore, to 
avoid the expedition, he pretended to be mad, joining 
the different heasts to the same plough, and sowing the 
furrows with salt. But this pretence was detected by 
Paiamedes, who laid his infant son in the furrow, while 
Ulysses was ploughing, to see 'Whether he would staffer 
the ploughshare to wound him or not. When Ulyssea 
came where his son lay, he turned the plough, and 
thus it was discovered that he was not a madman, and 
he was compelled to go to the war. There he was 
very serviceable to the Grecians, and was almost the 
sole occasion of taking the town. He forced Achilles 
from his retreat, and obtained the arrows of Hercules 
from Philoctetes, which he brought against Troy. He 
took away the ashes of Laomedon, which were pre- 
served upon the gate Sceea in Troy. He stole the 
Palladium from the city; killed Khcesus, king o. 
Thrace, and took his horses, before they had tasted 
the water of the river Xanthos, in which things the 
destiny of Troy was wrapped up : for if the Trojans 
had preserved them, the town could never have been 
conquered. 

" When Ulysses departed from Troy to return home, 
he sailed backward and forward ten years ; opposing 
winds and bad weather preventing his return. Dur* 
in£f which time, 1. He put out the eye of Polyphemus 
with a fire-brand ; and then sailing to Aolia, he there 
obtained from .^Solus all the winds which were con 
trary to him, and put them into leathern bags. His 
companions believing that the bags were fified with 
money, intended to rob him ; therefore, when they came 
almost to Ithaca, they untied the bags, and the winds 
gushed out, and blew him back to iBolia again. 2. 
When Circe had turned his companions into beasts, 
he first fortified himself against her charms with the 
antidote that Mercury had given him, and then ran 
into her cave with his sword drawn, and forced her 
to restore his companions to their former shapes again. 
After which he and Circe were reconciled, and he had 
by her Telegonus. 3. He went down into hejl to know 
his future fortune from the prophet Tiresias. 4. When 
he sailed to the islands of the Sirens, he stopped the 
ears of his companions, and bound himself with strong 
ropes to the ship's masts : by these means he avoided 
the dangerous snares into which by their charming 
voices, they led men. 5. And lastly after his ship was 
broken and wrecked by the waves, he escaped by 
swimming ; and came naked and alone to the port of 
Phseacia, where Nausica, the daughter of king Alci- 
nous, found him hidden among the young trees, and 
entertained him civilly. When his companions were 
found, and the ship refitted, he was sent asleef) into 
Ithaca, where Pallas awaked him, and advised him to 
put on the habit of a beggar. Then he went to his 
neat-herds, where he found, his son Telemachus ; and 
from them he went home in a disguise, where, after 
he had received several affronts from the wooers of 
Penelope, by the assistance of the neat-herds and his 
son, to whom he discovered himself, he set upon them, 
and killed them every one ; and then received his Pe- 
nelope." 
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nifBLOPB. 
"PMMlope, the daughter of Icaoi«, wm ■ nn and 
perfect example of chastity. For ifaough it was sene- 
rally thongbt that het hoBband DlfsBea wa* dead, 
•ince ha had been abMnt from her tweoty jean, yet 
neither the desires of her parenU, nor the solicitations 
of her lovers, could preiau upon het Co marrj aooiher 
man, and to riolate the promises ofconslancy which 
ahe gave to her husband when he departed. And 
_. ... — n courted her, and cTeu threaten- 


ed her with ruin nnless ahe declared whicb ol them 
should many her, ahe desired that the chaice miriit 
be deferred tilt she had finished a piece of neeJle- 
work, about which she was then employed : hut un- 
doing by night what she had worked br day. she de- 
layed them till Ulysses rettined and killed utem all. 
Hence came the prorerb^ ' To weave Penelope's web;' 
that is, to jsboui in vain ; when one hand deatraya 
what the other hai wtooghL" 


LORD BYRON'S DEATH-PLACE AT HISSOLONOHL 


The above enmving is from a sketch taken on the 

Sot by a lady. It represents the bouse in which lurd 
yron died at Missolonghi. The apartment in which 
he expired is at the u>^ on the left, distinguished by an 
awning and balcony m fioot of the window. 

Lord Byron went to Greece forihe laudable purpose 
of offering his personal means and services lo assist 
those unJortoDale people in their struggle for freedom. 
He embarked from Genoa in July 1823, in the Eng- 
lish brig Hercules, which he had charteied at his own 
expense, and loaded with arms, ammunition end hos- 
pital stores for the benefit of the Greeks. He arrived 
a: Missolonghi after many dangers, difficulties and 
delays, on the 5ih January, 1824. "He was received 
by Prince Mavrocordalo. at the head of the magistra- 
cy and the whole population civil and military, with 
distinguished honours, and every token of gratitude 
and delight." At his own expense, he soon formed 
and equipped a corps of Suliotes, numbering between 
five and six hundred. " Having received a tegular 
commission as an officer in the Greek service, he as- 
sumed the command." But he found them undisci- 
plined, riotous and unmanageable. He also command- 
ed a corps of artillery, supplied by the Greek Commit- 
tee in London. He at one time got all things in 
readiness to attack Lepanto, then in the hands of the 
Turks; but his disorderly soldiers broke out the day 
before the meditated attack into open mutiny ; and 
their faithless conduct and extravagant demands com- 
pelled him to abandon the expedition. He laboured 
incessantly at Missolonghi both mentally and bodily, 
to heal intestine dissensions, and lo strengthen the 
Greeks againai their enemies. In the midst of hia 
labours, however, on the 0th of April, he was attacked 
with an inflammatory fever, which ended his days on 
the 19th. 

The same day MavrDConlato issued a proch 


announcing the event, and after other things decreeing; 
" 1st. To-morrow morning, at day-ligbi, thirty-seven 
minute guns will be fired from the Grand Battery, be- 
ing the number which corresponds with the age of the 
illustrious deceased. 

" 3d. All ihepublick offices, even the tribunals, are to 
remain closed for three successive days. 

" 3d. All the shops, except those in which proriaions 
are sold, will also be shut; and it is strictly enJMDed, 
that every species of publick amusement, and other de- 
monstrations of festivity at easier, shall be suspended. 
"4[h. A general mourning will be observed for 
twenty-one days; and prayers and a funeral service 
are to be offered up in aH toe churches. 

His body was taken to London, where it lay two 
days in slate, and on the 16th July was deposited in 
his family vault, in the parish church of Hucknell, a 
small villsge near Newstead Abbey. 

" Over the chancel of the church is a tablet of whit* 

marble, bearing the following inscriptions; 

In the vault beneath, 

Where many of his ancestors and hia mother 

are buried, 

Lie the remains of 

GEORGE GORDON I^OEL BYRON, 

Lord Byron of Rochdale, 

In the county of Lancaster, 

The author of "Childe Harold's Pi^rimage." 

f He was bom in London on the ^d of 

January^ 1788. 

He died at Missolongni, in Western Greece^ 

On the 19th of April, 1824, 

Engaged in the glorious attempt to 

Restore that 

Country to her ancient freedom and 

Ranown." 
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THE COPEBNICAN STSTGH. 


This system is called the Tiue Solsr System, and is 
DOW DuiverMlly rec^eived amongst malhematiciaiu and 
astroDoraers. and indeed very generelty adniiiied by all 
lo be not only the (ruej but also the most ottctntfayiCem 
in the world, or of which we have any account; and is 
in truth more consistent and eren more conforniabie to 
natural appearances aod the circumstances of the eelea- 
ttat motions, than any other hypothetical system of 
Astronomy, Ibat has ever been propagated amongst 
mankind. 

This system was first ofail, as far as the moderns hare 
b«eD able to ascertain, introduced into Greece and Italy, 
about 530 years before the commencement of the Chris- 
tian era, by the great Fylhagores and his disciples, from 
whom it has been called the Pythagorean St/ttem. 

The opinions of Pythagoras, though perhaps derived 
originally from some Eastern nation, were held by some 
of hia pupil* ; but were either loo conirvdictotv, or not 
snflicieDily obrioua and clearly explained, to be main- 
tained in coDtinual succession, during ■ series of agea, 
emphatically styled the darkaget — a period of the most 
consummate ignorance and barbarism. The system of 
Pfthagorai was, however, adopted and retained, until 
Plato, Arislolle, and the philosophers that came after 
ihem. embraced the vulgaridea,oi what was afterwards 
calleo the Ptolemaic* system i and Iheir aulfaoritr im- 
posed it upon mankind, till the doctrine which hao been 
taught by Pythagoras more than 2000 years before, aafl 
which had been rejected and in a great measure be- 
come Ion or extinct, was reTived about the year ISIO, 
by the genini of Nicholas Copernicus, an eminent ai- 
troQomer, bom at Thorn, in Prussia, A. D. 1473 ; from 
whomilhasbeen denominated the Copemiean Syttem. 

• ForthePtolanaieMul THuaie Stsiou, Sn ToL 1. p. •> 
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Copernicus baring adopted and greatly improved the 
Pythagorean ortrue system of the universe, published it 
to the world with new demonstrative argnments in its 
ftivour, in bis work entitled, De Revolutionibtu Oriium 
Calutiitm, fliat printed at Nuramberg, in 1543, a little 
previous to bis death, which look place m the same year, 
at the age of seventy. The troth of the ancient Pytha-. 
gorean system, by applying mathematical reasoning to 
mechanical experiments, was afterwards completely 
eitablisbed by the incomparable iSiV Jmooc Newton. 

VARIATIONS OF THB SEASONS. 
It is the inclination of the axil of the earth, to the 
plane or level of its orbit, that occasions the variations 
of the seasons. 


yto be shown, that the alternate succession 
night is produced by the rotation of the earth 
uponitsaKis;Dnithedifferent lengths of days and nights 




111 every part of the world, in the course of the year, and 
the pheoomena of the difierent seasonH, or the changes 
of heat and cold, Summer aod Winter, Spring and 
Autumn, are occasioned bf the annual revolution of the 
Earth about the Sun, in tbe plane of the ecliptic. 

During oaehalf of the year, the north pole is contin- 
ually illuminated by the Sun, and the South pole is all 
the lime in daAness ; and during the othar half of the 
year, the South pole is constantly in the li^ht, and the 
north pole is in aarkne&s : and otner parts m a propor* 
lionat degree partake of thia vicisaitude, and create tbe 
variety bf the seasons. 

The (lifierencein thede^reeaof heat, is chiefly owing 
to the different heights, which the Sun attains above the 
horizon, and the different length of the dajrs. Insummet 
the Sun appears nearest the zenith, and its rays falling 
nearly perpendicularly, mora of them fall on any given 
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VARUnONS OF THE SEASONS. 


portion of the Earth's surface, and therefore produce a 

freater heat than in winter, when the Sun is nearer the 
orizon and Us rays fall obliauely. When the days are 

V long, and the nights short, the earth and air are more 
heated in the day than they are cooled in the nighty and 
the reverse when the days are short and the nights 
long. 

In the figure given above let the inner circle or rather 
ovoi, represent the orbit of the Earth ; S, the Sun in the 
lower focos of the orbit, the four globes, N. £. S. W. the 
Earth in different parts of its elliptic orbit, receiving 
from its changin^Jtosition the varying seasons, and the 
succession and difierent lengths of day and night; N. 
S. the Earth's aiis, N. its north pole, S. its south pole, 
dec— The spectator is here supposed to be bejrond or 
without the orbit of the Earth, at a considerable distance, 
and to look upon it obliquely. 

As the Earth revolves round the Sun, according to 
the order of the letters, A B C D, dbc, its axis N. S. 

^ keeps the same obliquity, or always preserves its paral- 
lelism, it being, in any one part of the orbit, in a position 
always very nearly parallel to that in which it was, in 
any other part of its orbit, and its northern extremity al- 
ways pointing nearly towards a fixed star situate im* 
mensely beyond the bounds of the solar system, and 
hence aenominated the North Polar Star. 

We shall now suppose the Earth to set off from its 
position at the time ot the vernal equinox, in the Spring, 
and to revolve annually round the Sun, S, from the point 
A, or that part of the orbit in which a spectator in the 
Sun, would see the Earth coincide with the beginning 
of the sign Libra, of the ecliptic, and the inhabitants of 
the Earth see the Sun in the direction of Aries, or when 
the Sun, as seen from the Earth, appears to enter Aries. 
In this position of the Earth, about the 20th of March, 
the axis, though inclined to the plain of the orbit, is not 
inclined towards the Sun, the rays of which for a short 
time illuminate both hemispheres alike, from one pole 
to the other, causing an equal length of day and night 
in all parts of the world. At this time, which is called 
the Vem<il Equinopp, the rays of the Sun fall perpen- 
dicularly on the terrestrial equator, and more or less 
obliquely on places more or less remote from the 
equator. 

As the Earth proceeds in its orbit, according to the 
order of the signs, and passes from Libra, along the 
signs Scorpio and Sagittarius, to Capricomus, the Sun 
is ae«n to advance firoin the west tomrds iIm east, along 


the signs, ArieSy Taurus, and Gemini, to Cancer ; un- 
til in about three months, that is to say, on the 21st of 
June, the Earth will arrive at the beginning of Capri" 
com, and the Sun, as seen from the Earth, will appear 
at the beginning of Cancer. Here the north pole, in 
consequence of the obliquity of the axis, becomes event- 
ually so inclined towards the Sun, that a considerable 
space round that pole becomes illuminated by the solar 
light, and an equal space round the south pole is in the 
shade, in consequence of being turned from the Sun. 
At this time, which is our Summer Solstice, the solar 
rays fall obliquely on the equator, and'perpendicularly 
on a parallel of latitude about 23° 28' north or theequator, 
that IS, on the Tropic of Cancer. The space then illu- 
minated round the north pole, and that in obscurity 
about the south pole, extena also to the distance of about 
2S9 28' from each pole. 

After this the days begin to shorten in the northern 
parts of the world, and the nights lengthen, in proportion, 
as the Earth continues its course along the signs, Co- 
pricomtts, Aquarius, and Pisces, at the same time that 
the Sun is seen to advance along the signs, Cancer, LeOy 
and Virgo, the Earth, in its annual revolution, advan 
cin? towards the first point of Aries, at which it arrives 
on tne 23d of Septemoer, when the Sun, as seen from 
the Earth, appears at the beginning of Libra ; and at 
this time, which is the Autumnal Equinox, the same 
conditions occur as when the Earth is in the opposite 
part of its orbit, at the vernal equinox. 

If we now follow the Earth through the other half of 
its orbit, we shall find, that exactly the same effects take 
place in the southern hemisphere, while the Earth is 
percurring that half of its orbit, as what have been lust 
remarked with respect to the northern hemisphere, while 
the Earth was passing from A through B to C. When 
the Earth arrives at D, about the 22d of December, the 
time of our Winter Solstice, the north pole is involved 
in obscurity, and a space round the south pole becomes 
enlightened to the distance of about 23** 28' every way 
from that pole ; and then the solar rays fall perpendicularly 
on the Tropick of Capricorn, the parallel of latitude 23^ 
28' south of the equator. 

Thus we see, that from March to September, or while 
the Earth is moving; from Libra through Capricorn to 
Anes, the north pole is inclined towards the Sun, so that 
the rays of light fall most directly on the northern he • 
misphere. prcKlucinff summer in the northern parts of 
tht world ; the n<9th pole ramtining til that tine is the. 
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illuminated hemisphere, will therefore have six months 
of continual day ; — at the same time that the south pole 
is turned from the Sun, which then shines very obliauely 
on all those parts of the southern hemisphere whicn are 
enlightened by the Sun, thus producing winter in that 
hemisphere. But during the other half of the year, from 
September to March, while the Earth is moving from 
Aries through Cancer to Libra, the north pole is turned 
from the Sun, and therefore in darkness, while the south 
pole is presented more directly to that luminary ; and 
the inhabitants of the southern hemisphere are cneered 
with summer^ while those of the northern hemisphere 
are chilled with winter. Hence it is easyr to perceive, 
that the inhabitants of the southern hemisphere have 
the same vicissitudes with those of the northern he- 
misphere, though not at the same time, it beins winter 
in one hemisphere when it is summer in the other. In 
thb way, the two hemispheres always have opposite 
seasons at the same time. 

The inclination of the Earth's axis to the plane of the 
ecliptic, also causes a variation in the days and nights 
in different parts of the Earth's surface, and in different 
seasons of the year ; that at the equator the days and 
nights are equal, as they always are. and the Sun rises 
and sets at eix 6*clock throus^^out tne year ; that, about 
the 20th of March, and the 2^ of Sqfttember, which 
are the periods of the equinoxes, the days are equal to 
the nights in all parts of the world ; every part of the 
Earl's surface coming into the light at six in the morn- 
ing, and going into the dark at six in the evening. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

l*be classification of animals is founded upon a 
knowledge as well of their most obvious characteris- 
ticks, as of their more intimate nature and corresponding 
points. According to their degrees of similarity, they 
nave been separated and connected together, in various 
divisions and subdivisions. Each sort of animal, con- 
stitutes a distinct species ; a number of species taken 
together form a genus ; those genera, which have im- 
portant and well defined points of resemblance in 
structure and conformation^ are i>laced together in an 
OROER ; whilst upon a similar principle, but more ex- 
tensive in its application, these orders are marshalled 
into separate classes. 

Who is entitled to the credit of having first origina- 
ted the idea of classifying animals, and what are the 
comparative merits of the several systems which have 
been since proposed, we have shown in our first vol- 
ume. Cuvier's system* is, we believe, almost univer- 
sally admitted to be the most accurate, definite, and 
philosophical of vmy yet proposed. There can hardly 
be any question of its superiority, or of its ultimately 
superseding those of all other naturalists. We shall 
adopt his system generally, taking advantage of others 
in whatever points thev may be more approved. 

In a general view, tne whole series of animals, from 
the most insignificant worm up to man. may be ar- 
ranged, in.the first place, into two grand aivisions. 

1. Vertebral. 

2. Invertebral. 

Vertebral animals are possessed of an internal skel- 
eton, or a system of bones covered by fiesh, which 
gives form and strength to their whole mbrick. They 
nave likewise a cranium or skull, which contains the 
brain ; and a number of bones called vertebne, so con- 
nected ti^ether, as to form a column, known as the 
spine, bade bone,^ or vertebral column. This column 

♦ "The principles on which M. Cuv!er*8 divisions rest will ne- 
cessarily preside over ail the changes which still more extended 
observation will render indispensable; but the basis of zoolo- 

S'cal classification is forever laid, and its solidity will prove better 
an all the discourses of future naturalistSi the elevated genius 
of the Bothot^'-LawiUank 


seems to be the main pillar or support of the whole 
skeleton ; and as this forms a striking characteristick 
common to all these animab, they are hence called 
vertebral animals. 

Invertebral animals have no such skeleton, and of 
course, no vertebral column ; but consist of a collec- 
tion of organs more or less distinct, without any solid 
basis, and are generally of a soft, vielding texture, 
though sometimes protected externally by a shell or 
other hard covering. The brain and nervous system 
are less distinct than those of vertebral animals, and 
are unprotected by any bony covering. They are called 
invertebral amimals, because they have no vertebrae. 

The first division may be subdivided into, 1, icarm- 
blooded, and 2, cold-blooded animals. The warm- 
blooded animals have all a temperature above that of 
the element in which they reside. Among these are 
man, quadrupeds, whales and birds. The cold-blood- 
ed, among which are included frogs, toads, lizards, 
serpents and fishes, have a temperature varying but 
little from that of the air or water in which they live. 
We experience a sensation of cold, when we touch 
them, and hence we call them cold-blooded. 

And again, warm-blooded animals may be divided 
into two classes. 1. Mammalia, or those which pro- 
duce their young alive, and nourish them by their own 
milk, from organs called mammae, or breasts. 2. Birds, 
or those which produce their young by means of eggs, 
which thev hatch by the heat of their bodies. 

The cold-blooded vertebral animals also form two 
classes. 1. Reptiles, or those which breathe air only. 

2. Fishes, or those which breathe through the medium 
of water. 

The second grand division is not capable of so ac- 
curate an arrangement. But according to our present 
knowledge of the characteristicks of the animals, 
which are included in this division, we may arrange 
them into five classes. 1. Insects, which may be ar- 
ranged into extremely numerous orders, genera and spe- 
cies. 2. Crustacea, as the lobster, crab, crawfish, <x.c. 

3. Mollusca, as the snail, squid, ovster, clam, 6cc, 

4. Vermes, as the earth-worm, and leech. 5. Zo- 
ophytes, as the star-fish, sea-anemone, the polypus, 
sponges, and animalcules. 

We have then two grand divisions, and nine distinct 
classes. 

I. Vertebral AnimaU. 

iFifir ^Cold-bloodea. 

II. Invertebral AnimaU. 

5. Insects, 

6. Crustacea, 

7. Mollusca, 

8. Vermes, 

9. Zoophytes. 

We shall proceed to consider that class which stands 
at the head of the animal kingdom, or. 

Class I. Mammalia. 

The foundation of this classification seems very ap- 
parent. It is to, be found in the very considerable sim- 
ilarity which exists, in the general anatomical confor- 
mation of all the animals of this class. The similari- 
ty in the production and treatment of their young — in 
tneir adaptation and confinement generally to the sur- 
face of the earth. But few animals of this class are 
capable of mountinor in the air, as the bats ; the num- 
ber of those is also lew, which can subsist in the water, 
as the whales. 

Upon a consideration of the difierences in the ante- 
rior extremities — in the feet — in the teeth^ and in the 
skin of the animals of this class, their division into or- 
ders is founded. We can judge of the character, mode 
I of life, and food of an animal by his structure. In 
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coDBideratioB of these differences in the conformation 
of particular parts and upon the differeaces in their 
pariicator modes of life, we find it convenient to airange 
the clasi Mammalia into nine diaiiact orders. 

1. The Bimana or tvnt-handed animals. 

2. The Quadrumana at four-handed animaU. 

5, The Camivora or camivorottt animals. 
4. The Rodentia or gnavtra. 

6. The Edentata or tootUeta animals. 

6. The Rttminantia or rvminaling animals. 

7. The Pixehydemvata or thick-eMnned animals. 

8. The Cetacea oranimals of the inhale kind. 
e. The ]^ar*apialia or fouch-bearing animals. 

I. Bimana. Man, is the onlv individual of this or- 
der. The reasons lor plaeins nim in a distinct order 
ftom the foitr-handtd animals, are so apparent, that 
we do not consider it neceiaary lo enter into an expla- 
nation of them now. We have particularlj described 
Han — the different races, and their distinguisbing at- 
tributes in our first volume, pages 20 and 28, el paiaim. 

II. Quadrumana. In the iniernat and external 
ttruclure of the animals of this order, ihete is a nearer 
approach to man than in any other animals. They 
diner, howeret, in the size and shape of the head ; in 
the coufonnation of the face ; in the length of the fore- 
arm ; in the construction of the lower extremities ; in 
their motiona and posture, and in their modes of life. 
This order comprenends a numerous tribe, and a great 
variety of species, known under the names of apes, 
inonkeys, baboons^ Ac. These names though general- 
ly applied with lilrle disc rim in at ion. are intended tu 
express actual differences. Thus tne apes have no 
tail ; thai of the monkiea ia about the length of their 
bodies; and thatof the babmos a very abort one. Be- 
sides these, there are the sapajous, a' species having 
long, and what are called prehensile tails. Their 
' '■ o constructed as ' 


the purpose of a fihb limb, enablutg them to clin^ to 
the branches of trees, and assisting them in climbing. 


THE ORAN-OTANQ. 

"Oran-otang is the name this animal bean in the 

East Indies; Pongo, its denomination at Loando, a 

Erorince of Congo; and Kuburlacks in some parts of the 
ast Indies. We shall present the Orannitang and the 
Jocko together, because they are, possibly, hut one and 
the same species. We have seen (Fie small Oran-otang, 
or the Jocko, alive, and we have preserved its skin, but 
we can only speak of the Pongo, or great Oran-otang, 
from Lhe accounts traveller! have given us of it. Battel 
assures us, 'that, eiceplinghissize, the Pongo Is exactly 
like ihal of a man in all his proportions; he is as tall (he 
says) BS a^ianchia face is tike thatofa man, the eyes 
deep sunk m the head, the hair on each side extremely 
long, lhe visage naked and without hair, as are also 
the eats and tbe hands ; the body ia tightly covered and 
scarcely differing from that of a man, except that there 
are no calves lo the legs. Still, however, tne animal is 
seen lo walk on his hinder legs : he sleeps under trees, 
and builds himself a hut, which serves to protect him 
against the son and the rains of the tropical climates, of 
which he is a native ; he livea only upon fruits, and is 
not camivorooa : he cannot speak, althouKh furnished 
with greater instinct than any other animal of the brute 
creatioo. When the Negroes make a fire in the woods, 
this animal comes near and warms himselfhy the hlaze, 
he has not, however, skill enoogh to keep the flame alive 
by feeding it with fuel. They go together incompanies, 
. and if they happen lomeetwitnooe of ihehuman species, 
remote from snccour, they show him no mercy. They 
even attack the elephant, which Ihey beai with their 
clubs, and oblige to leave that pan of the forest which 
they claim as their own. It ia impossible to lake any of 
these creatures alive, they are so strong. None of this 
kind iherefcNra, are taken except when very young, and 


then but rarely, when the female happens to leave iliem 
behind ; for, in general, they cliog to the breast, and ad- 
here both with legs and arms. There ate two kinds of 
this animal, both very much resembling the human race, 
the Pongo, which is taller and thicker than a man ; and 
the Jocko, whose size is much smaller,' &,c. ' The 
Apesof Guinea (says Bosnian,) which arecalled Smit- 
' m hy lhe Flemings, are of a brown colour, and grow to 
very large size. I have seen some above five feet 
tall : these Apes are of a very disagreeable appearance, 
as well as those of another kind, which resemble them 
in every particular, excepting in size, which is a fourth 
part less than that of lhe former r they are very easily 
tatigbt to do almost whatever their masters please.' 
Schouten says, 'That the animals which the Indiana 
:b1I Oran-otangs, are almost all of the same height and 
ihape as mankind, but that their back and loins are 
covered with hair, of which, however, there is a defi- 
ciency in the fore part of the body ; that the females have 
two breasts ; that tbe face is rough, the nose flat, and 
tbe ears like those of a man ; that they are robust, ac- 
boid, and defend themselves even against armed 
that they are passionately fond of women, and that 
there is no safety in pasiioglnrough thewoods they in* 
habit, as these animals immediately attack and injure 
them.' To these leatimonies we may add that of M- de 
la Bresee, mentioned in his Voyage to Angola. This 
traveller assures ns, ' that the Oran-otanga, which be 
calls Qaimpeaxei, often attempt to surprise the female 
negroes, which they keep with them tor the pleasure 
of their companv, feeding them very plentifully all the 
time. I knelt (says he) a woman of Loando that hsd 
lived among these animals for three years. They grow 
from six to seven feet high, and are of unequalled 
igth. Th^y build sheds, and make use of clubs for 
their defence: their faces are broad, their noses fiat, 
their ears wil'iiout a tip, their skins are fairer than that 
of a Huiaito, bat they are covered on :3umf poita of 
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their bodjr with long and tawny coloured hair : their helly 
is extremely large, their heels flat, and yet rising behind 
about half an inch : they sometimes walk upright^ and 
sometimes upon all fours when thev are nntastically 
disposed. We purchased two of tnese animals, one 
ab<Nit fourteen months old, which was a male, and a 
female about twelve months.' 

" The Oran-otang which I saw, walked alwmjrs up- 
right, even when it carried heary burdens. Its air was 
melancholy, its deportment grave, its nature more eentle 
and rery different from that of other apes. Unlike the 
baboon, or the monkey, whose motions are violent, and 
appetites capricious, wno are fond of mischief and only 
obedient through fear, a look was sufficient to keep it in 
awe. I have seen it give its hand to show the company 
to the door, that came to see it, and it would walk about 
gravely with them, as if one of the society. I have 
seen it sit at table, unfold its napkin, wipe its lips, make 
use of the spoon and the fork to carrv the victuals to its 
mouthy pour out its drink into a glass, touch glasses 
when. invited, take a cup and saucer and lay them on 
the table, put in sugar, pouc out its tea, leave it to cool 
before drinking, and all this without any other instiga- 
tion than the signs or the command of its master, and 
often of its own accord. It was gentle and inoffensive : 
it even approached strangers with respect, and came 
rather to receive caresses than to offer injuries : it ate 
almost of every thing that was offered to it, but it pre- 
ferred dry and ripe fruits to all other aliments. It would 
drink wine, but m small quantities, and willingly left it 
for milk, or any other sweet liquor. Mr. L. Brosse, who 
boij^ht two young Ones that were but a year old, from a 
negro, relates that, ' even at that age, they sat at table, 
ate of every thing without distinction, made use of their 
knife, spoon and fork, both to eat their meat and help 
themselves ; they drank wine and other liquors. We 
carried them on shipboard, and when they were at table, 
they made sigus to the cabin-boys, expressive of their 
wants ; and whenever they neglected attending upon 
them as they desired, thejr instantly flew into a passion, 
seized them by the arm, bit them and kept them dowiy. 
The male was seasick, and required attendance like a 
human creature : he was even twice bled in the right 
arm ; and every time afterwards when he found himself 
indisposed, he showed his arm, as desirous of being re- 
lieved by bleeding.' 

" Henry Grose relates, ' that these animals are met 
with to tne north of Ooromandel; that Mr. Home 
govemour of Bombay, had two of them sent him, a male 
and a female; they were scarcely two feet high, but their 
form was entirely like the human : they walked erect 
upon their two feet, and were of a pale colour, without 
any hairs on any other part than where mankind gen- 
erally have them ; their actions perfectly resembled the 
human, and their melancholy plainly evinced how strong- 
ly they felt the Weight of their captivit)r : they made 
tneir bed very carefully in the cage in which they were 
sent on board the ship. When any person looked at 
them, they hid those parts with their hands, which 
modesty forbids the sight of. The female (adds he) 
died on board, and the male showed all real signs of 
grief, and took the death of his companion so greatly to 
heart, that he refused his food, and did not survive her 
more than two days.' 

" Francis Pyrad relates, ' that in the province of Si- 
erra Leona, in Africa, there are a kind of apes called 
Barrhy which ire strong and muscular, and so very in- 
dustrious, that, if properly fed and instructed when 
young, they serve as very useful domesticks : they usually 
walk upright, will pound at the mortar, fetch water from 
the river id a little pitcher, which they carry on their 
heads ; but, if care be not taken to receive the pitcher at 
their return, thev let it fall to the ground, and then see- 
ing it broken, toey begin to lament and cry for the 
loss.' 

*' The Jocko is known by the name of the Chirnpan- 
zee. It is the Simla Troglodytes of Linnsus. From 


the Oran it differs only in ooloor and stature ; the for- 
mer being dark, brown, or blackish, and the Utter not 
exceeding two reet and a half or three feet. It is a native 
of AnffouL Sierra Leone, and some parts of Asia. ' 

*^ w. vLeod gives tne following description of an 
Oran-otang which was brouffht to England* from Bor- 
neo* in 1816, on board the Alceste, when the embassy 
was returning from its flroitlets mission to China : — 
' The Oran-otang, also a native of Borneo (says he) is 
an animal remarkable not only from being extremely 
rare, but as possessing, in many respects, a strong re- 
semolance to man. What is technically denominated 
the cranium is perifecdy human in its appearance ; the 
shape of the upper part of the head, the forehead, the 
eyes (which are dark and full,) the eyelashes, and, in- 
deed, every thing relating to the eyes and ears, differ- 
ing in no respect from man. The hair of his head, 
however, is merely the same which covers his body gen- 
erally. The nose is very flat, the distance between it 
and the mouth considerable ; the chin, and in fact the 
whole of the lower jaw, is very IftiJEa, and his teeth, 
twenty-six in jiumber, are strong. The lower part of 
his face is what may be termed an ugly or caricature 
likeness of the human countenance. The position of 
the scapulse^ or shoulderblades, the general form of the 
shouldera and breasts^ as well as the figure of the arms, 
the elbow joint especially; and the hands, strongly con- 
tinue the resemblance. The metacarpal, or that part of 
the hand immediately above the fingers, is somewhat 
elongated ; and, by the thumb being thrown a little 
higher up, nature seems to have adapted the hand to his 
mode of life, and given him the power cf grasping more 
^ectually tne branches of trees.' 

" He is corpulent about the abdomen, or, in common 
phrase, rather pot-bellied, looking like one of those 
ngures of Bacchus often seen riding on casks : but whe- 
ther this is his natural appearance when wild, or ac- 
quired since his introduction into new society, and by 
indulging in k high style of living, it is difficult to de- 

^' His^highs and legs are short and bandy, the ankle 
and heel like the human ; but the fore part of the foot is 
composed of toes, as long and as pliable as his fingers, 
with a thumb a little situated before the inner ankle ; 
this conformation enabling him to hold equally fast with 
his feet as with his hands. When he stands erect, he 
is about three feet high, and he can walk when led like 
a child, but his natural locomotion, when on a plain 
surface, is supporting himself along, at every step, by 
placing the knuckles of his hands upon the ground . All 
the finffers, both of the hands and feet, have nails ex- 
actly iSce the human race, except the thumb of the foot, 
which is without any. 

- ^' His natural food would appear to be all kinds of 
fruits and nuts, but he eats biscuit, or any other sort of 
bread, and sometimes animal food. He will drink grog, 
or even spirits, if given to him; and has been known 
repeatedly to help himself in this way : he was also 
taught to sip his tea or coffee, and, since his arrival in 
England, has discovered a taste for a pot of porter 
Hb usual conduct is not mischievous and chattering, 
like that of monkeys in general : but he has rather a 
grave and sedate cnaracter, and is much inclined to be 
social, and on good terms with every body. He made 
no difficulty, however, when cold, or inclined to sleep, 
intsupplying himself with any jacket he found hanging 
about, or in stealing a pillow from a hammock in order 
to be more soft and comfortable. 

'' Sometimes, when teased by -showing him some- 
thing to eat, he would display in a very strong^ manner 
the human passions, following the person whining and 
crying, throwing himself (^ on his back, and rolling 
.about apparently in a great rage, attempting to bite 
those near him, and frequently lowering himself by a 
rope over the ships's side, as if pretending to drown 
himself; but, when he came near the water's edge, 
he always reconsidered the matter, and came on board 
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afain. He wmild dba rtfc ud oxamine the pockeu 
^bM frianda in ooeat of doIi and biteuits, wbicb thejr 
W carried fw him. Ha bad a gnul antipathy 


to the amaller tribe of moakejn, and would throw tbem 
overboard if be could ; bat m bia general habits and 
diapoailifw ihera ia mueh docility and good nature, 
aad whau not annoyed ha ia extremely inoffensive. 
He ai»raacbea, upm the whole, nearer to tke hamaui 
kind inan any odier animal.' 

" An enormous Ona-otang, of tbaheightof seven faet, 
and of a proportionate bulk, was, aAer many attempts, 
killed under a tree, from which it bad fallen, in eonae- 
queoce of aeverat bullet wounds, at Ramboon, on the 
western coast of Sumatra ; having, as is lappased, 
wandered from the large and almost tmpeoeirable forest! 
situated about two days' journey inland. The skin of 
this extraordinary creature is preserTed in the museum 
of the Asiatic Society ofCalculta; it is of a dark leaden 
colour, covered, unequally, with brownish red, shaggy 
andgloeay hair, wbicb islon^on the flanks and shoulders. 
The bead was well proportioned (a the body, the nose 
prominent, the eyes lai^e, and the mouih rather la^er 
m proportion iban that of man ; (he chin was fringed 
with a curling beard, reaching from ear to ear, and the 
visage by no means disgusting. His chest was wide 
and expandiog, and waist rather slender : his legs rather 
short, as compared with his arms ; the feet and hands 
bad very nearly the human form, except that the thumbs 


not quick, unless when his hands were used to assist, or 
a branch of a tree^ Id push himselfaloog, his chief agii* 
ity being shown in climbing trees, and spriaging from 
branch to branch, when pursued. The perfect state of 
his teeih showed that be was young, and in (nil vigour. 
He was without any vestige of a tail. 


THE GIBBON OR LONG-AOMEU APE. 

** This animal always keeps ili erect posture, even 
when it walks on all fours, iis arms being as long as its 
body and legs put together. We have seen one of these 
animals alive ; it was but young, and not then more 
than three feet hi^b ; though we must presume that it 
had not Bttained its full size, but thai wjien it is adult, 
and in its free stale, it is at least four feet. It had no 
appearaoce of any tail; it had a circle of gray, bushy 
hair all round the face, which gave it a very remarka- 
ble appearance : its eyes were large and sunk in its 
head, its face resembliRs that of a man, tanned, and 
lis ears well-proportioned. This Ape appeared to us 
to be of a gentle and tractable disposition ; its motions 
wera neither laih nor precipitate. It was fed on bread, 


fmii, almonds, Ae^ and calmly received tba fof>d that 
was prearaied to ii ; it was very averse to cold and 
wet weadier, and did not live long after being brought 
from its oatiTe oountry. It is a native of the East In- 
dies, and ponicnlarty found along the coasts of Coro- 
mandel, Malacca, and the Molucca Islands." 


QEOGRAPHT. 

OUTLINES OP ITS HISTORY. 

Moses and Homer in presenting a picture of two of 
the most ancient nstiuus, probably give us the 
first geoffraphical writings, and therefore may merit to 
be called the fathers of geography. Soon aher tbem, 
the Fhcentcians became ge<wrapbers in practice, by 
irsversing the Mediterranean ny the light of the stars, 
and discovering the Atlantic Ocean. Herodotus be- 
comes an extensive traveller, and relates to the Greeks 
what he has seen and heard, concerning different na- 
tions and cooniries. Carthage arises, and her exten- 
sive colonial sysiem, with tbe adventurous voyages of 
Pytheas of Marseilles, hring the western world into 
view, and create conjectures respeciing tbe north. 
The military campaigns of Alexander throw a brilliant 
light on the countries of tbe east. Then among the 
Romans, Eratosthenes, Strabo, Pliny and Ptolemy, ar- 
range tbe slill obscure aod incomplete materials into a 
system. When we get to this point, the system of 
"Ajicient Geography" is formed; and here it termi- 
nates. Next comes the great miKratioo of nations ; 
and all is chaos and confusion tilt the elements of a 
new geography are formed, with the rise of Modem 
Europe. The spirit of travelling revives. It conducts 
the Arabs to the Moluccas, and it is said tbe Scan- 
dinavians to America. Bui these people travelled 
without science^ and without profit. The magnetick 
needle is then discovered ; and ihe Italians and Portu- 
guese begin to navieate the sea with confidence. The 
norizon of geography extends; new light dissipates 
errour and jirejudice, and the people of the earth begin 
.to open their eyes to the contemplation and tbe true 
nature and dimensions of their ptsoel. And now the 
adventurous and immortal Columbus, who taughl af- 
fected wisdom not to judge without knowledge, con- 
ducts us triumphantly to a new world. After this glo- 
rious period, every nation enters emulou^ly on tbe 
careet of eiploring and discovery : — hold and perseve- 
ring adventure conducts us around the world ; and tbe 
united efforts of nations continue lo add new light, un- 
lill neorty the whole vast theatre of the globe, is de- 
veloped to tbe understand logs of men, and the gaze 

Dejiiiition. The term Geography* literally signifies 
a description of the earth. ' In n description of the 
earth, we mean to comprehend a description of tbe 
whole lerraqtteous globe : its figure ; (be laws which 
affect it as a celestial body, a ' '' 
celestial bodies ; its din 
composition ; its external < 
valleys, plains, and coasts ; 
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□ns into land and 
of coDiinents and 
ses^ ; its produciions and its inhabitanis. 

To (he mind of man, who is lord of these dominions, 
which it is the objecl of Geography lo describe, what 
a grand field of study and of interest is opened \ what 
an opportunity (o conlemplaie, for enduring and profi- 
table results, (hofie beautiful systems of the creation 
which strike one with admiring awe I What a splen- 
di-i cabinet of curiosiities does it open lo the siudious 
mind, desirous of acquainting itself with the secrets 
of the globe and the tnysteries of Naiuie ! , And let us 
inquire with Malte Brun, "ia not geography the sister 
and ihorival of history 1 If tlieone enjoys the empire of 
universal time, does not the other rightfully claim that 

■ Campoiuidcd of two Greek words yn t'.t esTib. and yt*^ «> 
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of place ? If the one has the power of recalling past 
generations, should not the other exert that of fixing 
in one scene the shifting pictures of history, bv delin- 
eating to the mind the permanent theatre of tiie poor 
and brief transactions of mankind, strewed with the 
wrecks of numerous empires ; and describe the course 
of nature, constantly occupied in reimiring, by its 
beneficial operation, the raTages arising from hu- 
man discord ? Does not a description of the globe in- 
timately connect itself with the study of human nature, 
humaa manners, and human institutions ? Does it not 
offer information of the utmost importance to the polit- 
ical sciences ? Is not this department always brought 
fully into Tiew before a complete form can be given to 
any branch of Natural History ? And does it not sup- 
phr literature with a boundless treasure of feelings and 
of images 1" 

With such considerations we shall proceed to the 
task of searching into^ and illustrating this vast and 
interesting science with alacrity. We find at the out- 
set, that it is obviously susceptible of three divisions ; 
and in fact, we find it necessary, in order to a complete 
and plain system of universal (jreography, to institute 
three distinct departments, viz : Mathematical, Physi- 
cal, and Political G(eomphy. 

In the first is included the contemplation of the fig- 
ure, size, and motions of our planet; its relation to 
other planets ; latitudes and longitudes ; the measure- 
ment of time, and the construction of globes and maps. 
In this department of geography, we obtain the requi- 
site information and assistance iirom astronomy, and 
geometry. 

Physical Greography delineates all the leading fea- 
tures of nature ; the mountains which diversify the 
surface of the land, and the seas which bound its out- 
line ; the valleys, the rivers, the caverns, the mines, 
and the volcanoes ; the motions of the atmosphere, and 
the laws of temperature ; and lastly, the distribution 
into their native regions of the animals, the plants, and 
all the beings that are nourished in the exhaustless 
bosom of the earth. Here we bring to our use the 
light of chymistry, and the discoveries of Natural 
History. 

Political Geo^apby comprehends the classification of 
the human species ; tne particular description of coun- 
tries, cantons, cities and towns ; population, religion, 
government, institutions, manners, customs, arts, trade, 
commerce, and whatever may be enumerated under 
the head of statisticks. In this branch of the science 
we abstract our materials from chorography and topog- 
raphy, and the statements and testimony of travellers 
and explorators. 

But the principles of Mathematical and Physical 
Greoffraphy are fixed and imnlu table ; they are founded 
on demonstrative evidence and mathematical truths, 
which have been the same and always will be the 
same as far as we know in all ages. So that the oldest 
Geography with calculations once correct, in so far as 
the mathematical and physical principles are concern- 
ed, would be as good as the latest. Widely difiisrent 
is the case with respect to Political Geograpny. That 
of a few years back may be no better than an old di- 
rectory, pointing out people and places which perhaps 
have changed or no-longer exist. The nations which 
it described may have become extinct, the kingdoms 
destroyed, the cities laid in ruins, and all traces of 
their former existence entirely effaced. Such are the 
vicissitudes of human life, and the instability of hu- 
man institutions ! We shall proceed to the considera- 
tion of 

MATHEMATICAL QEOGRAPHT. 

The figure of the earth is manifestly the first subject 
for inquiry ; — for the principles by which we may as--| 
certain the various truths tnat lie withiii the scope of 
mathematicalgeo^phy,are altogether different, on the 
different suppositions of the earth being a flat circular 
plain, a cylinder, or a sphere. 


A great variety of appearances, both on the surface 
of the earth and in the heavens, (wnich will be described 
presently) prove conclusively, tnat the earth is a spfaori- 
cal or round body. The possession of this important 
truth enables the geographer, by the appHcafion' of the 
known mathematical properties of the sphere, to solve 
many interesting problems, the most useful or which is 
to determine the relative situation of places upon the 
earth's surface. For this and some other practical pur- 
poses, the earth is taken to be a perfect sphere ; and al- 
though this supposition be not strictly true, if is suffi- 
cienUy near the truth to be adopted without sensible 
errour in the investigations into which it is commonly 
introduced. The nature and quantity of its deviation 
from a perfectly spherical shape will be for future 
inquiry. 

At what particular period of the world the spherical 
figure of the earth was first discovered, cannot now be 
ascertained. It is natural to suppose, that the curios- 
ity of mankind would early be airected to the shape of 
the earth they lived upon. But when first it engaged 
their attention, it fared with this as with all other parts 
of what is called natural philosophy. Men were led to 
entertain the most erroneous notions oi it, by trusting 
too much to single appearances. Deceived by the 
plain-like appearance oi the earth, and disregarding all 
other circumstances indicative of its figure, they con- 
ceived it to be an extensive plain meeting the heavens 
on every side. Such was, for ases, the (general opinion. 
But there were exceptions to the prevailing ignorance, 
which are honourable testimonies to the vafue of a more 
enlarged and extended observation of nature. The 
Egyptians and Chaldeans are especially entitled to this 
praise. The philosophers of these nations were^ in 
all probability, led to form a correct opinion or the 
figure of the earth from their great practical familiarity 
with the appearances of the heavenly bodies. Btit 
whatever may have been the source from whence their 
knowledge was derived, it is manifest that they were 
not ignorant of its true shape, as it must have formed an 
element in the calculations by which they were enabled 
to predict eclipses of the moon. From the Egyptians 
and Chaldeans, who were the fathers as well or geo- 
graphical as of astronomical science, the Greek philoso- 
phere, with all their most correct notions in natural 
philosophy, derived also their knowledge of the Earth's 
true shape. But (as Sir Isaac Newton remarks) the 
Greeks were of themselves more addicted to the study 
of philology (or language) than of nature : when there- 
fore their communications with Egypt became less 
frequent the ancient philosophy graooally declined 
among them; and no longer retaining thejust ideas they 
once possessed, they put forth their own visionary spec- 
ulations concerning the fi^re of the earth. Anstotle. 
the most celebrated of the Greek philosophera, did 
not escape the errour of those who allow the suggestions 
of fancy to occupy the place of a severe investigation 
into facts ; and we find him alleging the earth to be of a 
cylindrical shape, like a common drum. The remark- 
aole ingeniousness of the Greeks was ever impatient 
of the restraint which scientifick inquiry in order to a 
successful issue imposes upon the mind ; and it is to 
be lamented that by reason of the admiration in which 
their writings were held, their errours should for so long 
have retained possession of the human mind, and by 
keeping down the spirit of inquiry retarded the full 
establishment of what is properly called experimental 

philosophy. ^ , . . 

During the greater part of that portion ^f the history 
of Europe, called the middle or dark ases, the earth 
was conceived to be a flat surface extending on every 
side till it met the heavens. The overthrow of this 
popular opinion was rendered the more dijfficult by the 
Koman church admitting it into the number of articles 
of faith : the tenet thus became guarded with the sanc- 
tion of religious belief, and by the apprehension of in- 
curring the serioas charge of heretical opiniona. It is 
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howeirer remadmble, that the appeannce of objects at 
sea, which are wholly inconsistent with the notion 
of the earth being a plain, and which lead most directly 
to the conclusion of its spherical shape, should not 
hare redeemed the Venetians and Genoese, who had 
long been in the habit of making adventurous sea roy- 
ages, from the general ignorance. But notwithstanding 
the peculiar advantages enjoyed by navigators, it is ev- 
ident that the best of those of the age of Columbus 
were not better informed of the earth's real figure. It 
is related as a matter of history, that the Portuguese who 
had arrived at the Moluccas (situated in the Pacific and 
to the West of America,) by sailing continually in an 
tCMterly direction, were astonished by the appearance 
of Magellan's party, who reached the same point by 
sailing continualljr w€9t. We may not, however, in- 
volve Columbus in this general censure; to him is 
properly due the glory of establishing the fact that the 
earth is a sphere. He was indeed eminentl)^ qualified 
to give a new direction to the current of opinion. In 
advance of the age he lived in by the extent and cor- 
rectness of his information, and being at once bold in 
enterprise, enthusiastick in pursuit, and fertile in ex- 
pedients, ne possessed all thecharacteristicks of one who 
18 destined to overthrow a n-eat and prevailing errour. 
His persuasion that the earth was a sphere, iumished 
him with the happy idea of arriving at the teast Indies 
by a shorter course than round the Cane of €h>od Hope, 
by sailing due We»U He failed in nis undertaking, 
having been misled by the errour of the ancient geogra- 

fhers. Ptolemy's map was then in use, and the East 
ndies are there laid down considerably to the west of 
their true position. The western coast of India is by 
Ptolemy placed in longitude 165° east from the isle of 
Ferro, (one of the Canaries through which the first 
meridian passed,) whereas the true longitude is about 
96°, thus making a differenceof no less tnan 67°. The 
reasoning of Columbus was therefore n^hx \ and al- 
though he was disappointed of the immediate object of 
his voyage, he became the discoverer of a new world, 
and eventually established his own opinion of the 
earth's spherical shape. Magellan was the first naviga- 
tor who practically demonstrated the roundness of the 
earth; following up the opinions which Columbus 
among the modems had the merit of originating, he 
sailed upon the project of reaching the Moluccas by a 
westerly passage ; but being kMled in the Philippine 
Islands by the natives, he did not complete the entire 
voy^age round the world. Sir Francis Drake was the 
first person wno in one voyage circumnavigated the 
globe ; he accomplished the voyage (undertaken how- 
ever solely for purposes of plunder, and marked by ra- 
pine and oloodshed) in the space of three years ; and 
returned to England in 1560. After these voyages, the 
spherical figure of the earth was generally admitted by 
the philosophers of Europe. A spirit of investigation 
soon after arose, and furnished an abundance of satis- 
factory proofs, which, though of daily or frequent oc- 
currence, had hitherto been unobserved or unheeded. 
These proofs consist in certain remarkable appearances, 
either of objects upon the surface of the ear&i itself, or 
of the heavenly bodies. They are of the following 
description : — 

If a person were situated upon an open and extensive 
plain, he would find, that as he departed from objects, 
the view of which was not hindered by any unevenness 
in the plain, they would gradually disappear from their 
base upwards ; m like manner, the hull of a ship pro- 
ceeding out to sea becomes invisible^«<, and afterwards 
the masts and rigging. The order in which the parts 
of these objects successively disappear, cannot be ex- 
plained by the mere supposition that the distance between 
the object and the spectator gradually increasing, the 
object becomes first indistinct, and at last invisible ; be- 
cause with respect to bodies whose bulk is the same 
from the top to the bottom, this reason is applicable to 
all the parts alike, and would not account for the highest 


part of them being always the last visible \ and with 
respect to bodies, the bottom part of which is the lar- 
gest (as in the case of a ship.) it would not only be in- 
sufficient to explain the fact, but would be directly con- 
trary to expeicience. by which we are taught, that where 
distance alone is tne cause of a body becoming first 
indistinct and then invisible, the larger and more bulky 
parts of it «re seen the longest. The only supposition 
which can account for the order in which the parts of 
an object disappear is, that the surface of the earth is 
continually and gradually bending or curving down- 
wards — in other words, that it is a convex surface ; and 
the circumstance that these appearances are the same 
both in kind and degree all over the earth, and in what* 
ever direction the spectator moves from the object, or the 
object from the spectator, proves that this convex surface 
is every where and in all dnrections precisely orf^ near- 
ly the same, and consequently that the earth is a sphere. 

The voyages of Magellan and Drake^ of Anson, Cook, 
and Vancouver, all tend to establish tne same fact ; for 
by holding a course due west or due east, these naviga- 
tors have at last arrived at the point of their departure 
— thus they have sailed upon a line which in one revo- 
lution returns into itself, ending where it bef^an ; and, 
therefore, the surface on which it was descnbed must 
be a sphere, or resembling a sphere : this was further 
confirmed by the voyages of Captain Cook towards the 
South pole, from which it appeared that the course 
round the earth gradually dimmished as it approached 
thepole. 

The proofs derived from the appearances of heavenly 
bodies are even more conclusive than the foregoing. By 
travelling on the earth's surface from the north towards 
the sout^ a certain star in the heavens, called the pole 
star (which is itself almost stationary,) is observed to 
change its place in the heavens relatively to the spec- 
tator's horizon, and gradually to descend; by a move- 
ment of the spectator In the opposite direction (from 
south to north,) the height of the same star above the 
horizon is observed gradually to increase ; and in both 
cases this apparent change of place in the star is in 
proportion to the distance travelled over. This change 
being also observed from whatever place the movement 
is made (supposing it to be in a direction perpendicular 
to the equator or on a meridian line,) cannot be other- 
wise accounted for than by the supposition that the 
earth is a sphere ; and tluit the arc or circular space in 
the heavens through which the star appears to have 
mo red, corresponds with a similar arc traced upon the 
surface of the earth. 

Another most convincing proof is furnished by the - 
eclipses of the moon. These eclipses are known to be 
caused by the earth coming between the sun and mpon, 
and interceptin^r or cutting off the supply of light from 
the sun which illuminates the moon's surface or disk ; 
the dark part of the moon's disk is, therefore, nothing 
more than a representation of the earth's shaaow at the 
distance of the moon. In whatever position the earth 
happens to be at the time of an eclipse, its shadow upon 
the moon's disk is always in the form of a circle or of 
part of a circle : the earth must therefore be a sphere, 
since no other than a spherical body, in every position 
in which it can be placed with respect to another body 
giving light, can cast a circular shadow upon a third 
body. If, however the earth were shaped like a cir- 
cular flat plain, its shadow upon the moon's disk would 
be circular only when either of its sides directly fa ed 
the moon : if turned edgewise towards the moon, the 
shadow would be in the form of a streak, and in all 
other positions it would be more or less elliptical, as the 
earth happened to be turned more or less obliquely to- 
wards the moon when she is eclipsed. 

The supposition that the earth is a sphere, accounts 
for all the appearances we have descrioed ; while^ on 
the other hand, the various suppositions which have 
from time to time been advanced, and which differ from 
this, are totally inconsistent with one or other of them* 
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Sir Itmac Newton^ in his ^ Principles of Natural Phi- 
losophy,' has laid it down as a rule (and it is a rule as 
indisputably just as it is important,) that < in experi- 
mental philosophy we are to look upon propositions 
collected by general induction from phenomena, as ac- 
curately or Tery nearly true, notwithstanding any con- 
trary hypothesis maybe imagined, till such time as other 
phenomena occur by which they may either be made 
more accurate or liable to exceptions ;' he adds, ' this 
rule we must follow, that the argument of induction may 
not be evaded by hypotheses.' Applying this rule to the 
present subject we may observe that the objections 
urged against the conclusion that the' earth is spherical, 
however plausible,' are entitled to no weight whatever, 
unless they are grounded upon some certain facts ana 
natural appearances arising from the figure of the earth, 
either inconsistent with the present-received theory or 
which that theory is insufficient to account for. 

It is hardly necessary to remark, that^e expressions 
occasionally to be met with in the Bible with regard to 
the figure of the earth, and which may appear to con- 
tradict the foregoing conclusion, have oeen improperly 
and very ignorantly applied to this subject. The ob- 
ject of the inspired writers who used them, was not to 
advance a true system of natural philosophy, or to cor- 
rect the popular errours of the day in matters of mere 
science, but to illustrate or enforce some precept or 
doctrine, or to record the occurrence of some remarkable 
event, which could not be done intelligibly, but by 
adopting expressions in agreement with the opinions 
of the age. 

The re-establishment of the old and long neglected 
opinion of the earth's spherical shape, may justly be 
regarded as furnishing an epoch in tne history of mod- 
em ages. When admitted into the number of those 
truths which are assumed and acted upon without proof, 
it had an immediate and practical effect upon the com- 
mon concerns of life. To traverse boundless seas was 
no longer matter for apprehension : the seaman was 
now provided with a method of discovering his relative 
position upon the globe, the course he had already de- 
scribed, and the distance and bearing of his destined 
port. Navigation thence assumed a bolder and more 
systematick character ; an extensive commerce added to 
the wealth, and stimulated the efforts of European 
nations ; and the more general and freouent intercourse 
inseparable from commerce softened the prejudices of 
men, and opened to them in distant climates and coun- 
tries the richest and most varied stores of knowled^^e. 
We should not perhaps be justified in placing this dis- 
covery in the same rank with the other ^reat events 
which happened about this tera : the invention and gen- 
eral introduction of the art of printing — the reformation — 
and the establishment of experimental philosophy, must 
stand alone ; but it forms together with them a class of 
great and briUiant events, which exhibit the human 
mind as once more in a state of activity, and putting 
forth all its energies in the attainment of whatever 
might most conduce to the social and moral improve- 
ment of mankind." 


POETRY. 


PRESIDENT JEFFERSON'S OPINION OF ARDENT 

SPIRITS. 

"The habit of using ardent spirits by men in publick 
office, has occasioned more injury to the publick service 
— ano more trouble to me than any other circumstance 
which has occured in tl\e internal concerns of the coun- 
try, during my administration ; and were I to commence 
my , administration %fpm wiUi the knowledge I have 
acquired from experience, the first Question I should 
ask, with r^rd to every candidate lor publick office, 
would be, " Is he addicted to the use of ardent spirits ?" 


^ Ten measures of garrulitv" says the Talmud, 
*' were sent down upon tne eartn, and the women took 


nme. 


THE WINDS.— By Mr. Om>. 

Harp cm, ye winds 1 in fflad contenc, 
Your hymns on every instrament 

Of rock, and mount, and cjive ; 
The trees their Joyful notes will bring. 
Each flower, each blade of grass, will sing 

Yonr measures, glad or graTe. 

And not to me alone thesoncs 
That to your minstrelsey belongs. 

Of Jots that oever cease ; 
The lonely spring, the quiet stream. 
The lake low murmuring as in dream, 

Have heard your hymns of Peace. 

The nightingale, in sweetest note^ 

To you her bne complaint hath brought, 

To you each bira hath sang; 
The weed-clad tnwer of ancient time^ 
The church-bell's solitary chime. 

Have Joined your banner'd throng. 

Whck who may tell whence ye arise 1 
In what far region of the skies t 

In what high forest tree 1 
Ye come as mshlng hosts of war, 
As loosen'd cataracts lieard afar, 

As thunders of the sea. 

Or fanning round the wild bird's wmg^ 
Or bv the moon's cold pathways sing 

AJong the milky way ; 
Or through fierce caves and arches high| 
Where Ruin mocks the morning sky, 

Ye woo the love-worn day. 

And whence that Influence, dark and dim, 
That wakes the soul's JEohan hymn 

To measures glad and gavl 
That breathes unto the midnight hoor 
Bach spell of mystery and power. 

And holds monarchick sway T 


That makes the Poet w«ep and ai|^ 
That gathers tears in Beauty's eve^ 

And drmms around its bean; 
That, breathed in sounds of awe and fear, 
Doth sing unto crazed lovwr's esr, 

Old songs of maiden dead) 

That treadeth where no foot can go^ 
That murmurs where no fount can flow, 

Where no proud pennant streams ; 
Tliat to the stars and to the moon 
Doth ever sing a slumbering tune— 

The very wieen of Drouns 1 

For ever breathed your hymns of Unrs t 
Ye called the laurel-seeking dove 

Out from the foundering ark ; 
Ye came to Roth among the con. 
Singing of distant lands forlorn 

Beyond the waters dark. 

Ye waved the rashes o'er the brow 
Of Mosea, when the ladles saw 

God's chosen nod his head ; 
Ye caught the stir of Jordan's sea, 
To larael'a king ye sane in glee 

Ere Absalom was aead 

Ye speak to us of hnraan life I 

One nour of calm, one hour of strife, 

Mow bright, now dark your fonal 
At mom ye sing to tree ana flower, 
The evening hears your tread of power, 

And trembles in the storm. 

Ye speak of human life ! Ye fo^ 
Ws know not where— ye have a flow 

Wilder than ocean wave ; 
Heaven scaree can hold ye, and the boond 
Of earth knows not yoor various sound 

More than the secret grave. 

Ye speak of human life I now high, 
like thunder-clouds, ye brave the sky. 

Now deep ye by the streams ; 
Ye are like earinqoakes roaring wild 
And then make musick, as a child 

That singeth in Its dreams. 

Away, ray fancies i even now 
I feel no more upon my brow 

The mountain-breeaes foil 
The Man m« out, and I most go 
Down to my quiet home below. 

Among the poplan taH. 

And I, whOst dresming In my bad, 
yf\Xi list your diiyes o^ my head, 

And think ye sing to me, 
And dream that I have wings llkd ysn, 
To fan the loeks on he«ven% dear HWib 

And roU onchainM and flme. 
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BUNKER'3 HILL MONUMENT, CHARLE3T0WN, MASS. 


Abore, we give a represenlation of ihe Monument 
•bout being comoleted at Charlestowo, in commemo- 
tatioD of a batue, upon its very grounds, the most 

bloiidy ia ua details, and perhaps the most important 
in its cunjequences of any Ibat look place during the 
Revolution. The Battle was fought on the 17th day 
of June, 177S, Just 50 years after, viz : on the 17ih of 
June, 1826, the corner stone of this Obeli*k was laid, 
in (he presence of ibe illustiious Lafayette, and an im- 
mense concourse of spectalOTs who had assembled 
from all quarters to witness the interesting ceremonies. 
The fuun<Ution, 50 feet in diameter was found insuffi- 
ciently ileep to resist the effects of the frosi, and was 
therefore taken up, sunk and relaid again on the 21st 
of July 1827. While the Society possessed funds, the 
work progressed undct_ the superintendence of Mr. 
Solomon Willard architect, who generously sffered 
three years of his services, and gave $1000 to forward 
the undertaking. 

The obelisk is to rise 220 feet from the foundation ; 
to be 30 feel square ai the base, aod 15 feel at top, 
ivith internal spiral stairs ascending the whole height. 
When completed, this monument will be the highest 
of the kind in the world,^ and it is said not much tuwer 
than the Egyjitian Pyramids. 

It will require 6,700 tons of Q,uincy granite, consist- 
ing of eighty courses, ejch course two feet and ei^ht 
incties in width. Fourteen courses have been already 
laid on, amouiuing lo 2,800 ions, and reaching upward 
about torty feel. The lot of ground upon which the 


standi, compriting 15 acrea, cost the So- 
ciety $24,000. The Society have been much embar- 
rassed with the immense expense of the work, and for 
a long lime pasi they have been unable to progress. 

But we understand they have renewed their efforts 
this fall, and that their means have been.sufficienily 
enlarged to carry ihem through. The military of 
Louisiana, on the ground that it is a matter which in- 
terests the whole country, have recently rendered the 
Society some pecuniary assiiitance. All obstacles ii 
is said are now nearly overcome, and they have com- 
menced operating this fall with the ex^ctation of com- 
pleling the monument within the coming year. 

We take the following description of the memorable 
Battle of Bunker's Hill from Botia : 

" The right wing of the Americans was flanked by 
the houses of Charlestown, which they occupied; and 
the part of this wing which connected with the main 
body, was defended by the redoubt erected upon the 
heights of Breed's Hill. The centre, and the left 
wing, formed themselves behind the trench, which, fal- 
lowing the decliviiy of the hill, extended towardSj but 
without reaching Mvstic river. The American officers 
having reflected lliat the moat feeble part of their de- 
fensive was precisely this exiremity of the tefX wing, 
for the trench not extending to the ri»er, and the land 
in this place being smooth and easy, there was danger 
of being turned, and attacked in the rear, they deter- 
mined, therefore, to ubslruci this passage by two par- 
allel [ulisades, and lo fill up with benage the inter- 
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▼al between the one and the other. The troops of 
Massachusetts occupied Charlestown, the redoubt, aud 
a part of the trench; those of Connecticut, command- 
ed by captain Nolten, and those of New Hampshire, 
under Colonel Starke, the rest of the trench. A few 
moments before the action commenced* Doctor War- 
ren, who had been appointed Genera], a personage of 
great authority, and a zealous patriot, arrived with 
some reinforcements. Greneral Pomeroy made his ap- 
pearance at the same time. The first joined the 
troops of his own province, of Massachusetts ; the 
second took command of tnose from Connecticut. 
General Putnam directed in chief; and held himself 
ready to repair to any point where his presence might 
*be most wanted. The Americans had no cavalry: 
that which was expected from the southern provinces 
was not yet arrived.- Their artillery, without being 
very numerous, was nevertheless competent. They 
wanted not for muskets; but the greater part were 
without bayonets. Their sharp-shooters, for want of 
rifles, were obliged to use common fire-locks; but as 
marksmen they had no equals. Such were the means 
of the Americans ; but their hope was ffreat, and they 
were all impatient for the signal of combat. 

'' Between mid-day and one o'clock, the heat being in- 
tense, all was in motion in the British camp. A mul- 
titude of sloops and boats, filled with soldiers, left the 
shore of Boston, and stood for Charlestown : they 
landed at Moreton's Point, without meeting resistance; 
as the ships of war and armed vessels effectually pro- 
tected the debarkation with- the fire of their artillery, 
which forced the enemy to keep within his intrench- 
ments. This corps consisted of ten companies of 
grenadiers, as many of light infantry, and a proportion- 
ate artillery ; the whole under the command of Major- 
general Howe and Brigadier-general Pigot. The 
troops on landing began to display, the li^ht infantry 
upon the right, the grenadiers upon the leU; but, hav- 
ing observed tne strength of the position, and the good 
countenance of the Americans, General Howe made a 
halt, and sent to call a reinforcement. 

'' The English formed themselves in two columns. 
Their plan was, that the left wing under General Pig- 
ot should attack the rebels in Charlestown, while the 
centre assaulted the redoubt ; and the right wing, con- 
sisting of light infantry, should force the passage near 
the river Mystic, and thus assail the Americans in 
flank and rear : which would have eiven the English 
a complete victory. It appears, also, that General 
Gage had formed the design of setting &re to Charles- 
town, when evacuated by the enemy, in order that the 
corps destined to assail the redoubt, thus protected by 
the flame and smoke, might be less exposed to the fire 
of the Provincials. 

" The dispositions having all been completed, the 
English put themselves in motion. The provincials 
that were stationed to defend Charlestown, fearing lest 
the assailants should penetrate between this town and 
the redoubt, and thus to find themselves cut ofi" from 
the rest of the army, retreated. The English imme- 
diately entered the town, and fired the buildings : as 
they were of wood, in a moment the combustion be- 
came general. 

" They continued a slow march a^inst the redoubt 
and trench, haltiDg from time to time for the artil- 
lery to come up and act with some effect previous to 
the assault. The flames and smoke of Cnarlestown 
were of no use to them, as the wind turned them in a 
contrary direction. Their gradual advance, and the 
extreme clearness of the air, permitted the Americans 
to level their muskets. They however sufiered the en- 
emy to approach before they commenced their fire, 
ana waited for the assault in profound tranquillity. It 
would be difficult to paint the scene of terrour present- 
ed by the actual circumstances. A large town, all en- 
vel<^ed in flames, which, excited by a violent wind, 
rose to an immense height, and spread every moment 


more and more; an innumerable multitude, rushinar 
from all parts, to witness so unusual a spectacle, and 
see the issue of the sanguinary conflict that was about 
to commence. The Bostonians and soldiers of the 
garrison not in actual service were mounted upon the 
spires, upon the roofs, and upon the heights. The 
hills and circumjacent fields, from which the dread 
arena could be viewed in safety, were covered with 
swarms of spectators, of every rank, and age, and sex ; 
each agitated by fear or hope, according to the party 
he espoused. 

" The English having advanced within reach of mus- 
ketry, the Americans showered upon them a volley 
of bullets. This terrible fire was so well supportea, 
and so well directed, that the ranks of the assailants 
were soon thinned and broken : they retired in disorder 
to the place of their landing, and some threw themselves 
precipitately into the boats. The field of battle was 
covered with the slain. The officers were seen run- 
ning hither and thither, with promises, with exhorta- 
tions, and with menaces, attempting to rally the sol- 
diers, and inspirit them for a second attack. Finally, 
after the most painful efforts, they resumed their ranks 
and marched up to the enemy. The Americans re- 
served their fire, as before, until their approach, and re- 
ceived them with the same deluge of balls. The En- 
^ish, overwhelmed and routed, again fled to the shore. 
In this perilous moment General Howe remained for 
some time alone on the field of battle : all the officers 
who surrounded him were killed or wounded. It is re- 
lated, that at this critical conjuncture, upon which de- 
pended the issue of the day. General Clinton, who, 
from Cop's Hill, examined all the movements, on see- 
ing the destruction of his troops, immediately resolved 
to fly to their succour. 

''This experienced commander, by an able move- 
ment, re* established order ; and, seconded by the offi- 
cers, who felt all the importance of success, to English 
honour and the course of events, he led the troops to a 
third attack. It was directed against the redoubt at 
three several points. The artillery of the ships not 
only prevented all reinforcements nom coming to the 
Americans, by the isthmus of Charlestown, but even 
uncovered and swept the interj^ur of the trench, which 
was battered in front at the same time. The ammu- 
nition of the Americans was nearly exhausted, and 
they could have no hopes of a recruit. Their fire 
must of necessity languish. Meanwhile, the Eng- 
lish had advancea to the foot of the redoubt. The 
provincials, destitute of bayonets, defended themselves 
valiantly with the butt end of their muskets. But 
the redoubt being already full of enemies, the Ameri- 
can general gave the signal of retreat, and drew off 
his men. 

" While the left wing and centre of the English army 
were thus engaged, the li^ht infantry had impetuously 
attacked the palisades which the provincials had erect- 
ed in haste upon the bank of the river Mystic. On 
the one side, and on the other, the combat was obsti- 
nate ; and if the assault was furious the resistance 
was not feeble. In spite of all the efforts of the royal 
troops, the provincials still maintained the battle in 
this part ; and had no thoughts of retiring, until they 
saw the redoubt and upper part of the trench were in 
the power of the enemy. Their retreat was executed 
with an order not to have been expected from new 
levied soldiers. This strenuous resistance of the left 
wing of the American army, was, in effect, the salva- 
tion of the rest ; for, if it had given ground but a few 
instants sooner, the enemy's light infantry would have 
taken the main body and right wing in the rear, and 
their situation would have been hopeless. But the 
Americans had not yet reached the term of their toils 
and dangers. The only way that remained of retreat, 
was by the isthmus of Charlestown, and the English 
had placed there a ship of war and two floating bat- 
teries, the balls of which raked every part of it. The 
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Americans, however, issued from the peninsula without 
any considerable loss. It "^as during the retreat that 
Doctor Warren received his death. Finding the corps 
he commanded hotly pursued by the enemy, despising 
all danger, he stood alone before the ranks, endeavour- 
ing to rally his troops, and to encourage them by his 
own example. He reminded them of the mottoes in- 
scribed on their ensigns ; on one side of which were 
these words, "iln appeal to Heaven;^'* and on the 
other, " Qui iranstutit, suatinet ;" meaning, that the 
same Providence which brought their ancestors through 
10 many perils, to a place oF refuge, would also deign 
to support their descendants. 

" An English officer perceived Doctor Wahren, and 
knew him : he borrowed the musket of one of his sol- 
diers, and hit him with a ball, either in the head, or in 
the breast. He fell dead upon the spot. The Ameri- 
cans were apprehensive, lest the English, availing 
themselves of victory^ should sally out of the penin- 
sula, and attack their head quarters at Cambridge. 
But they contented themselves with taking possession 
of Bunker's Hill, where they intrenched themselves, 
in order to ^ard the entrance of the neck against any 
new enterprise on the part of the enemy. The pro- 
vincials, having the same suspicion, fortified Prospect 
Hill, wnich is situated at the mouth of the isthmus, 
on the side of the main land. But neither the one nor 
the other were disposed to hazard any new movement ; 
the first, discourage^ by the loss of so many men, and 
the second, by that of the field of battle and the penin- 
sula. The provincials had to regret five pieces of can- 
non, with a ffreat number of utensils employed in for- 
tification, and no little camp equipage." 


ALU6AT0RS ON THE GANGES. 

The banks of the Granges opposite to Monghyr have 
not the slightest pretensions to beautv ; low, flat, swampy 
and intersected with reedy islets, tney are the haunts 
of multitudes of Alligators, which, in the hot season, 
may be seen sunning themselves by the side of the 
huge ant-hills erected upon the sand-banks, appearing 
above the surface of the water. Some of these animals 
attain to a prodigious si^ ; they are exceedingly difficult 
to kill, in consequence of the adamantine armour in 
which the greatest part of their bodies is cased. Even 
when the balls penetrate less guarded points they are 
so tenacious of life as to cause a great deal of trouble 
before they can be finally despatched. One, which had 
received eight balls, ana was supposed to be dead, after 
having been tied to the bamboo of a budgerow for a 
whole day, exhibited in the evening so much strength 
and fierceness, as to be a dauj^erous neighbour. Many 
of these monsters are fifteen Teet long, and swim fear- 
lessly past the boats, lifting up their terrifick heads, and 
raising their dark bodies from the water as they glide 
along. Though not so frequently as in former umes, 
when the echoes of the river are less disturbed by the 
report of fire arms, natives are still the victims or that 
species of alligator, which lies in wait for men and an- 
imals, venturing incautiously too near their haunts. In 
many that have been killed, the silver ornaments worn 
by women and children, have been found, a convincing 
proof of the fearful nature of their prey. Au alligator, 
It is said, will sometimes make a plunge amidst a group 
of bathers, and singling out one of the panv dart into 
the middle of the stream, defying pursuit oy the rapidity 
of its movements against the current, through which it 
will fly with the velocity of an arrow, and, having 
reached deep water, it sinks with its victim into the 
abyss of the river. Sportsmen, the younger portion es- 
pecially, delight in waging war against these giants of 
the stream, as they lie waflowioff in the mud in shallow 

E laces, and presenting the de^nceless parts of their 
odies to the marksman. In the Sunderbunde, ^here 
the crveks and natural canals of the Ganges wind 
through the forests whose margin almost mingles with 


the streams alligators are aometimes eiu;aged in deadly 
encounters with the tiger. A battle of this kind wit- 
nessed by a missionary, is described to have been a 
drawn one, for, although the tiger succeeded in dragging 
his unwieldly adversary into a jungle, after a lapse of 
an hour or two the alligator was seen to emerge and to 
regain the \i ater^ not veij materially injured by the con- 
flict it had sustained. — Asiatic JourndL 


The argument of Socrates to prove the immortality 
of the soul is this ; 

In nature, contraries produce their opposites. A 
contrary can never enter into its opposite — as an odd 
number can never be even. The soul is the animating 
essence of our bodies ; it is always the .same ; it car- 
ries life with it into all the bodies it enters j'-^eath is 
contrary to life ; — then the soul will never receive that 
which IS contrary to what it carries in its own bosom ; 
— then the soul will not admit of death. . That which 
never admits of death is called immortal ^the soul 
does not admit of death ; therefore the soul is immor- 
tal. 


1«E WAY TO ANSWER QUESTIONS. 

What makes a body hot? 

You would not say it was heat, but fire. 

What makes a body sick ? 

Tou woald not say it was sickness, but fever. 

What makes a number odd ? 

Tou would not say oddness, but unity. 

These things have their use. If people would but 
speak properly, definitely and thoughtfully, how much 
more nearly would the purposes of language be accom- 
plished, and how much less perplexity would harass 
men's brains. 


Conversation enriches the understanding, but solitude 
b the school for genius. — Cribban. 


TO THE EVENING WIND.-BnTAirT. 

Spirit that brsalhest through my lattice, thou 
That coolest the twilight of the sultry day, 

Gratefully flows thy freshness round my brow ; 
Thou hast been out upon the deep at play, 

Riding all day the wild olue waves till now, 
Roughening their cresia^ and scattering high their tpnj^ 

And swelling the white sail. I welcome thee 

To the scorched land, thou wanderer of the seat 


Nor I alone— a thousand bosoms round 

Inhale thee in the fulness of delight ; 
And languid forms rise up, and pulses bound 

Livelier, at coming of toe wind of night ; 
And, languishing to near thy grateful sound, , 

Lies the vast mland stretched beyond the sight 
Go forth into the gathering shade ; go forth, 

God's blessing breathed upon the fiunting earth ! 

Go, rock the little wood-bird in his nest. 
Curl the still waters, bright with stars, and rouse 

The wide old wood from his m^atick rest. 
Summoning from the innumerable botimia 

The strange, deep harmonies that haunt his bieaaC : 
Pleasant snail be thy way where meekly bows 

The shuiting flower, and darkling waters pass, 

And'twizt the o'eranadowing branches and the grass. 

The faint old man shall lean his silver head 
To feel thee : thou shalt kiss the child asleep, 

And dry the moistened curls that overspread 
Hia temples, while his breathing grows more deepi 

And they who stand about the sick man's bed, 
Shall joy to listen to thy distant sweeps 

And softly part his curtains to allow 

Thy visit, grateftd to his burning brow. 

Go— but the circle of eternal change. 
That is the life of nature, shall reatora, 

With sounds and scents from all thy mighty rtim 
Thee to thy birth-place of the deep onoe morei 

Sweet odours in the sea- air, sweet and stranes, 
Shall tell the home-sick mariner of the shore i 

And listening to thy murmur, he shall deem 

He hears the mstUng leaf andrtiauung stfsaak 
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THE HALIFAX GIBBET AND QIBBGT-LAW. 


The Hi>toi7 of Halifax in Vorkshire, ]2mD. 1713, 
sets fbnh "a tru« accouot <^ their ancient, odd, cus- 
ictnary gibbet-law ; and their particular form of trying 
and executing of criminals, the like not used in any 
olfaer place in Great Britaio." The Halifax ^bbet 
was in the form of the guillotine, and its gibbei-I>w 
quite as Tetnarkable. The work referred to, which ia 
more curious than rare, painfulljr endeaTours to proTe 
this law wise and salutary. It prevailed ooty with- 
in ihe forest of Hardwick, which was subject to 
the lord of the manor of WakeBeld, a part of the 
dachy ol Lancaster. If a felon were takeD within 
the liberty of the forest with cloth, or other commodi- 
ty, of the ralue of thir teen-pence halfpenny, he was, 
after Ibree market-days from his apprehension and con- 
demnation, to be carried to the gibbet, and there have 
his head cut off from hia body. When first taken, he 
was brought to the lord's bailiff in Halifax, who kept 
the town, had also the keeping- of the aie, and was the 
executioner at the gibbet.- This officer summoned a 
jury of frith-burghers to try him on the evidence of 
witnesses not upon oath : if acquitted he was set at 
liberty, upon payment of his tees ; if convicted, he 
was set in the stocks on each of the three subsequent 
markel-days in Halifax, with the stolen goods on hia 
back, if they were portable ; if not, they were placed 
before his face. This was for a teicour to others, and 
to enzage any who had aught against him, to brin^ ac- 
cusations, although after the three markel-^ays he was 
sure to be executed for the offence already proved up- 
on hira. But the convict had the satisfaction of know< 
ing, thai after he was put to death, it was the duty of 
thecoronertosommon a jury, "and sometimes the sa 
jury that condemned him," to inquire into Ihe cause 
his death, and that a return thereof would be made 


to the Crown-office; "which sracious and sage pro- 
ceedings of the coroner in that matter ought, one 
would think, to abate, in all considering minds, that 
edg^ of acrimony which bath provoked malicious and 
prejudiced persons to debate this laudable and neces- 
sary custom." So says the book. 

In April, 1650, Abraham Wilkinson and Anthony 
Mitchell were found guilty of stealing nine yards of 
cloth and two colts, and on the 30th oi the month re- 
ceived sentence, "losuffer death, by having their headi 
severed and cut off from their bodies at Halifax gibbet,',' 
and they suffered accordiugk. These were the last 
persons executed under Halilai gibbet-law. 

The execution was in this manner : — The prisoner 
being brought to the scaffold by the bailiff, the axe was 
drawn up by a pulley, and fastened wiih a pin to the 
aide of trie scaffold. " The bailiff, the jurors, and the 
minister chosen by the prisoner, being always upon the 
scaffold with the prisoner, in most solemn manner, 
after the minister had finished his ministerial office and 
christian duty, if it was a horse, an oi, or cow, &c. 
that was taken with the prisoner, it was thither brought 
along with him to the place of execution, and fastened 
by a cord to the pin that stayed the block, so ihat when 
the time of the execution came, (which was known 
bf the juror? holding up one of (heir hands,) the bai- 
liff, or his servant, whipping the beast, the pin was 
Clucked out, and execution done ; but if there were no 
east in the case, then the bailiff, or his serTanI, cgt 

But if the felon, after his apprehension, orinhisguiog 
to execution, happened to make his escape out oT the 
forest of Hardwick, which liberty, on the east end of 
the (own, doth not extend above ine breudlh of a small 
river; on the north about six hundred paces; on the 
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south about a mile ; but on the west about ten miles ; 
— if such an escape were made, then the bailiff of 
Halifax had no power to apprehend him out of his li- 
berty y but if ever the felon came again into the liberty 
y>f Hardwick, and were taken^ he was certainly execu- 
ted. One Lacy, who made his escape, and lived seven 
years out of the liberty, after that tune coming boldly 
within the liberty of Hardwick, was retaken, and exe- 
cuted upon his fpimei verdict of condemnation. 

The records of executions by the Halifax gibbet, 
before the time of Elizabeth, are lost ; but during her 
reign twenty-five persons suffered under it, and from 
1623 to 1650 there were twelve executions. The ma- 
chine is destroyed. The engraving represents the in- 
strument, from a figure of it in an old map of York- 
shire. — Every day Book. 


MA-KA-TAI-ME-SHE-KIA-KIAK, OR BLACK HAWK. 

The following is Black Hawk's account of himself, and 
the first appearance of whites among the Indians, dic- 
tated by himself. 

'' I was born at the Sac Village, on Rock River, in 
the year 1767, and am now in my sixty»seventh year. 
My ^reat grandfather, Na-na-ma-kee, or Thunder, (ac- 
cording to the tradition given me by my father, Py-e- 
say,)was born in the vicinity of Montreal, where the 
Great Spirit first placed the Sac Nation, and inspired 
him witn a belief that, at the end of four years he 
should see a lohite man. who would be to him a fa- 
ther. Consequently he olacked his face, and eat but 
once a day,, (just as the sun was going down,*) for 
three years, and continued dreaming throughout all this 
time whenever he slept, — when the Great Spirit as^ain 
appeared to him, and told him, that at the end ofone 
year more, he should meet his father, and directed him 
to start seven days before its expiration, and take with 
bun his two brothers Na-mah, or Sture^eon, and Pau- 
ka-hum-ma-wa, or Sun Fish, and tmvelin a direction 
to the left of sun-rising. After pursuing this course 
five days, he sent out his two brothers to listen if they 
could hear a noise, and if so, to fasten some grass to 
the end of a pole, erect it, pointing in the direcuon of 
the sound, and then return to him. 

" Early next morning they returned, and reported 
that they had heard sounds which appeared near at 
hand, and that they had fulfilled his order. They all 
then started for the place where the pole had been 
erected ; when on reaching it, Na-na-ma-kee left his 
party, and went, alone, to the place from whence 
the sounds proceeded, and found that the white man 
had arrived and pitched his tent. When he came in 
sight, his father came out to meet him. He took him 
by the hand, and welcomed him into his tent. He 
told him that he was the son of the King of France— 
that he had been dreaming for four years — that the 
Great Spirit had directed bim to come here, where he 
should meet a nation of people who had never yet seen 
a white man— that they should be his children, and he 
should be their father — that he had communicated 
these things to the kingr, his father, who laughed at 
him, and called him a Ma-she-na — but he insisted on 
coming here to meet his children, where the Great 
Spicit had directed him. The king told liim that 
he would neither find land nor people — that this 
was an uninhabited region of lakes and mountains ; 
but, finding that he would have no peace without it, 
fitted out a na-pe-qua^ manned it, and gave it to him 
in charge, when he immediately loaded it, set sail, and 
had now landed on the very day that the Great Spirit 
had told in his dreams he should meet his children. 
He had now met the man who should in futuft have 
charge of all the nation. 

" He then presented him with a medal, which he 
hung round his neck. Na-na-ma-kec informed him of 
hia dreaming, and told him that his two brothers re- 
mained a little ways behind. His father gave him a 


shirt, blanket, and handkerchief, besides a variety ot 
presents, and told him to go and bring his brothers. 
Having laid aside his bufialo robe, and dressed himself 
jn his new dress, he started to meet his brethren. — 
When they met he explained to them his meeting 
with the 'white man, and exhibited to their view the 
presents that he had made him — took ofi" his medal 
and placed it upon Na-ma, his elder brother, and ro- 
quested them both to go with him to his father. 

" They proceeded thither, — ^were ushered into the 
tent, and, after some brief ceremony, his father opened 
his chest and took presents therefrom for the new- 
comers. He discovered that Na-na-ma-kee had given 
his medal to Na-ma. He told him that he had done 
wrong — he should wear that medal himself, as he had 
others for his brethren : That which he had given him 
was a type of the rank he should hold in the nation : 
That his brothers could only rank as civil chiefs, — 
and their duties should consist of taking care of the 
vUlage, and attending to its civil concerns — ^whilst his 
rank, from his superior knowledge, placed him over them 
all. If the nation gets into any difficulty with another, 
then his Puc-co-ha-wa-ma, or sovereign decree, must 
be obeved. If he declared war, he must lead them on 
to battle : That the Great Spirit had made him a great 
and brave general, and had sent him here to give 'him 
that medal, and make presents to him for his people. 

" His father remained four days — during which time 
he gave him guns, powder and lead, spears and lances, 
and showed him their use ; — so that in war he could 
chastise his enemies, — and in peace they could kill 
bufialo, deer, and other game, necessary for the comforts 
atid luxuries of life. He then presented the others 
with various kinds of cooking utensils, and learned 
them their uses, — and having given them a large quan- 
tity of goods, as presents, and every other thing neces- 
sar)r for their comfort, he set sail for France, after pro- 
mising to meet them again, at the same place, after 
the twelfth moon. 

" The three newly-made chiefs returned to their vil- 
lage, and explained to Muk-a-ta-quet, their father, who 
was the principal chief of the nation, what had been 
said and done. The old chief had some dogt killed, 
and made a feast, preparatory to resigning the sceptre, 
to which all the nation were invited. . Great anxiety 

Erevailed among them, to know what the three brothers 
ad seen and heard,-^when the old chief rose and re* 
lated to them the sayings and doings of his three sons, 
and concluded by observing, that * the Great Spirit baa 
directed that these, his three children, should take the 
rank and power that had been bis, — and that he yield- 
ed these honours and duties willingly to them, — be- 
cause it was the wish of the Great Spirit, and he 
could never consent to make him angry !' He now 
presented the great medicine bag to Na-na-ma-kee, and 
ne told him, ' that he cheerfully lesigned it to him — it 
is the soul of our nation — it has never yet been dis- 
graced ! — and I will expect you to keep it unsullied !' 

" Some dissension arose among some of them, in 
consequence of so much power being given to Na-na- 
ma-kee, he being so young a man. To quiet this, Na- 
na-ma-kee, during a violent thunder storm^ told them 
that he had caused it ! and that it was an exemplifica- 
tion of the name the Great Spirit had given him. 
During this storm, the lightning struck, and set fire to 
a tree close by ; (a sight they had never witnessed be- 
fore.) He went to it, and brought away some of its 
burning branches, made a fire in the lodge, and seated 
his brothers thereby, opposite to each other ; whilst he 
stood up and addressed his people as follows : 

" ^ I am yet young — but the Great Spirit has called 
me to the rank I now hold among you. I have never 
sought to be any thing-more than my birth entitled me to 
— I have not been ambitious — nor was it ever ray wish, 
whilst my father lives, to have taken his place— nor 
have I now usurped nis powers. The Great Spirit 
caused me to dream for four years^ — he told me where 
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to ^o ancl meet the white man, who would be a kind 
father to us all. I obeyed his order. I went, and have 
seen our new father. You hare all heard what was 
said and done. The great Spirit directed him to come 
and mt*et me, and it is his order that places me at the 
head of my nation, — the place which my father has 
willingly resigned. 

"' You have all witnessed the power which has been 
given to me by the Great Spirit, in making that fire — 
and all that I now ask is, that these, my two chiefs, 
may never let it go out: That they preserve peace 
among you, and administer to the wants of the needy: 
And, should an enemy invade our country, I will then, 
biit not until then, assume command, and go forth 
with my band or brave warriors, and endeavour to 
chastise them !' " 

" At the conclusion of this speech, every voice cried 
out for Na-na-ma-kee ! All were saiisfiea, ;when they 
found that the Great Spirit had done what they had 
suspected was the work of Na-na-ma-kee, he being a 
verv shrewd young man. 

'^The next spring, according to promise, their 
French father returned, with his na-pe-qua richly 
laden with goods, which were distributed among them. 
He continued for a long time to keep up a regular trade 
with them — they giving him, in exchange for his goods, 
furs and peltries." 

In the course of his life Black Hawk formed an in- 
timacy with a man near his native village, and adopt- 
ed his son. The boy was cruelly murdered by the 
whites; Black Hawk thus describes the manner in 
which he avenged his death : 

'^ I immediately collected a party of thirty braves, 
and explained to them my object in making this war 
party — it being to avenge the death of my adopted son, 
who had been cruelly and wantonly murdered by the 
whites. I explained to them the pledge I had made 
his father, and told them that they were the last words 
that he had heard spoken ! All were willing to go 
with me, to fulfil my word. We started in canoes, and 
descended the Mississippi, until we arrived near the 
place where fort Madison had stood. It had been 
abandoned by the whites and burnt; nothing*femained 
but the chimneys. We were pleased to see that the 
white people had,retired from our country. We pro- 
ceeded down the river again. I landed, with one brave, 
near Capo Gray ; the remainder of the party went to 
the mouth of the Q,uiver. I hurried across the trail 
that led from the mouth of the Quiver to a fort, and 
soon after heard firing at the mouth of the creek. My- 
self aad brave concealed ourselves on the side of tne 
road. We had not remained here long, before two 
men riding one horse, came in full speed from the di- 
rection of the sound of the firing. When they came 
sufficiently near, we fired ; the horse jumped, and both 
men fell ! We rushed towards them — one rose and 
ran. I followed him, and was gaining on him, when 
he ran over a pile of rails that had lately been made, 
seized a stick and struck at me I now had an oppor- 
tunity to see his face — 1 knew him ! He had been at 
Q,uash-qua-me's village to learn his people how to 
plough. We looked upon him as a good man. I did 
not wish to kill him, and pursued him no further. I 
returned and met my brave ; he said he had killed the 
other man, and had his ecalp in his hand ! We had 
not proceeded far, before we met the man supposed to 
be killed, coming up the road, staggering like a drunken 
man, all covered with blood ! This was the most ter- 
rible sight I had ever seen. I told my comrade to kill 
him^ to put him out of his misery ! I could not look at 
him. I passed on, and heard a rustling in the bushes, 
and distinctly saw two little boys concealing them- 
selves ! I thought of my own children, and passed on 
withput noticing them ! My comrade here Joined me, 
iind in a little while we met the balance of our party. 
I told them that we would be pursued, and directed 
them to follow me. We crossed the creek, and formed 


ourselves in the timber. We had not been here long, 
before a party of mounted men rushed at full speed 
upon us! I took deliberate aim, and shot the man 
.leading the party. He fell from his horse lifeless! 
All my people fired, but without efiect. The enemy 
rushed upon us without giving us time to reload. They 
surrounded us, and forced us to run info a deep sink- 
hole, at the bottom of which tnere was some bushes. 
We loaded our guns, and awaited the approach of the 
enemy. They rushed to the edge of the hole and fired, 
killing one of our men. We returned the fire instant- 
ly, and killed one of their party ! We reloaded, and 
commenced digging holes in tne side of the bank to 
protect ourselves, whilst a party watched the move- 
ments of the enemy, expecting that their whole force 
would be upon us immeaiately. Some of my warriors 
beffan singing their death-songs I I heard the whites 
ta&ing — and called to them, ' to come out and fight !' I 
did not like my situation, and wished the matter set- 
tled. I soon heard chopping and knocking. I could 
not imagine what they were doing. Soon after they 
run up wheels with a battery on it, and fired down 
without hurting any of us. I called to them again, and 
told them if they were ' brave men, to come down and 
fight us.' Thev jrave up the siege^ and returned to 
their fort about dusk. There were eighteen in this trap 
with me. We all got out safe, and found one white 
man dead on the edge of the sink-hole. They did not 
remove him, for fear of our fire. We scalped him, 
and placed our dead man upon him ! We could not 
have left him in a better situation, than on an enemy." 

BLACK HAWK'S PHILOSOPHY. 

" We can only judge of what is proper and right by 
our standard of right and wrong, whicti difiers widely 
from the whites, if I have been correctly informed. 
The whites may do bad all their lives, and then, if 
they are sorry for it when about to die^ all is well! 
But with us it is diiferent : we must continue through- 
out our lives to do what we conceive to be good- If 
we have com and meat, and know of a family that 
have none, we divide with them. If we have more 
blankets than sufficient, and others have not enough, 
we must give to them that want. 

*' My reason teaches me that land cannot be sold. 
The 6reat Spirit gave it to his children to live upon, 
and cultivate, as Tar as is necessary for their subsist- 
ence ; and so long as they occupy and cultivate it, they 
have the right to the soil — but if they voluntarily leave 
it, then any other people have a right to settle upon it. 
Nothing can be sold, but such things as can be carried 
away." 


GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 


THE DEATH OF CLEOMBROTUS. 

Cleombrotus, upon the rampart's heii^ht. 

Bade the biwht sun farewell, then plunged to night. 

The cares oflife to him were yet unknown — 

Glad were his hours—his sky unclouded ahone— 

But Plato's reason caught hia youthful eye, 

And fix' d his aodl on immortanty.^OALUMAcBVS. 

LONG BEARDS. 

If beards long and bushy true wisdom denote, 
Then Plato must bow to a hairy he-goat. — Lvcian. 

AN IDLE SERVANT. 

You feed so fast— and nin so very slow— 

Eat with your legs, and with your grinders go I'-id. 

A MISER. 

A rich man's purse, a poor man's soul is thine. 
Starving thy body, that thy heirs may dine.— Lvcullos. 

USE OF RICHES. 

Abundance is a blessing to the wise ; 
The use of riches in discretion lies : 
Learn this, ye men of wealth ! a heavy parse 
In a fool's pocket is a heavy curse.— MairAin): 


THB FAULT HAOAZIHE. 


MTCAIRN'S ISLAND, AND THE MUTINEEES OP THE BOUNTY. 


The Briiish QoTernmem haring determined to ia- 
troduce the bread-fruit tree into the West India Islaods, 
the ship Bountf tva* placed under the eominand of 
Captain Bligh. She left England in December, 1787, 
wiih orders lo proceed to Olaheiie, there to obtain a 
sufficient supply of ihe jlants, and on her return to 
bring some specimens to England. Her crew consisted 
of forly'four persons and a gardener. She arrived at 
her destination in Ocnl'-fi. 1788. Sii months were 
■pent at the island in eolleciing and stowing away the 
plants, dnriog which time the officers and seamen had 
iree access to the shore, and had made many friends 
amonK the natives. In April, 1789, they took leave of 
their friends at Otaheite, and proceeded to Anamooka, 
where Captain BliVh replenished his stock of water 
and look in bread-fruiia, nogs, goat<, &.c., and put to sea 
again on the 2aih of the same month. 

Throughout the voyage, Captain Bligh had repealed 
misunderstandings with his ship's company; among 
Ihe crew there was do real discontent, much less any 
idea of offering violence Co their commander, but the 
officers, il must be admitted, had some cause for dis- 
satisfaction, especially the master and Mr. Christian, 
the male. 

The day previous to the mutiny, a serious quarrel 
occurred beL 'vceti Captain Bligh and his officers, about 
some cocoa-nuls which were missed from his private 
stock ; and Mr. Christian fell under bis cnmmander's 
displeasure. The same evening he was invited to sup- 
per in the cabin ; but he returned an excuse. On the 
28ih of April, 1789, the shi^ was passing Tofua, 

of ih.e Friendly Islands, durmg — "'' •' ' — 

nights which characterize the 

the mildness of the air and the stilli 

poses' the mind lo reflection. Christian, brooi ,, 

■lis grievances determined, as he could not redress 

thetn, that he would at least escape from a repetition 

of them. Absence from England, and a long residence 

at Otaheite, where new connexions had been formed, 

htul weakened the recollection of his native country, 


e of those beautiful 
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and prepared his mind for Ihe reception of ideas, which 
the situation of the ship, and theseienily of ihemcment, 
particularly favoured. His plan, strange asii mu-^tap- 
pear for a young officer to ado^t, whowaj fairly adTan- 
ced in an honourable profession, was Ig set him'-elf 
adrift on ■ raft, and mate his way to the island then in 
sight. As quick in the execution as in the design, the 
ran was soon constructed, and various useful articles 
were got together, and be was on the point of launching 
it, when a young officer^ who was afterwards lost in the 
Pandora, to whom Christian communicated bis inten- 
tion, recommended him to endeavour to take possession 
of the ship, rather than risk his life upon so hazardous 
an expedition. This he thought wtiuld not be venr 
difficult, as many of the ship's ompai y were not well 
disposed towards the commander, and would be Tery 
glad to return to Otaheite and residesmong their friends 
in that island. This daring sucgestion too well ac- 
corded with the disposition of Cnrisiian's mind, and, 
hazardous as it was, he determined lo attempt it, resol- 
ving, If he failed, to throw himself into the sea ; and 
that there might be no chance of being saved, he lied a 
deep-sea lead about his neck, and concealed it within 
his clothes. 

Christian happened to have the mominz-watcb, and 
as soon as he had relieved the officer on deck, be entered 
into conversation with Quintal, the only one of the sea- 
men who had formed any serious attachment at Otahe- 
ite, and, after expatiating on the happy hours he had 
passed there, disclosed nis intention. Quintal, how- 
ever, said it was a dangerous attempt, and declined 
taking a part, Vexed at d Repulse in a quarter where 
he was most sanguine of success, and particularly al 
having revealed sentiments which, if made known, 
would bring htm lo an ignominious death. Christian 
became desperate, exhibited the lead about bis neck, in 
testimony of his own resolution, and taxed Quintal 
with cowardice ; declaring il was fear alone which re- 
strained him. This Quintal denied, and recommended 
that some one else should be tried : " Ask Maitin, for 
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instance," said he. Martin, more ready than his ship- 
mate, declared " he was for it ; it was the very thing." 
Successful in one instance, Christian went to every 
man of his watch, many of whom he found disposed to 
join him, and before day-light the greater part of the 
ship's crew were brougnt over. Adams, of whom we 
shall hear much in the sequel, was sleepiDg in his b.^rth, 
when one of the men came to him and whispeied that 
Christian was going to take possession of the ship, and 
set his commander and the master on shore. On hear- 
ing this, Adams went on deck, and found it in great 
confusion ; but not then liking to take any part in the 
transaction, he returned to his hammock, and remained 
there until he saw Christian at the arm-chest, distribu- 
ting arms to all who came for them, and then, seeing 
measures had proceeded so far, and apprehensive of 
being on the weaker side, he turned out again, and went 
for a cutlass. 

All those who proposed to assist Christian being 
armed, Adams, with others, were ordered to secure the 
officers, while Christian and the master-at-arms pro- 
ceeded to the cabin to make a prisoner of Captain Bli^h. 
They seized him in his cot, bound his hands behmd 
him, and brought him on deck. He remonstrated wiih 
them, but received only abuse in return, and a blow 
from the ma<3ter-at-arms with the flat side of .a cutlass. 
He was placed near the binnacle, and detained there, 
with his arms pinioned, by Christian, who held him 
with one hand, and a bayonet with the other. The 
master j limped upon the forecastle, and endeavoured to 
form a party to retake the ship ; but he was quickly se- 
cured and sent below in confinement. 

The launch was hoisted out, and the captain's party, 
having collected what they could for their voyage, were 
ordered into it. The captain was then conducted to 
the gangway, and ordered to descend into the boat, 
where his hands were unbound, and the boat was veered 
astern, and the ship stood towards the island. During 
this time, Captain Bligh requested some muskets to 
protect his party against the natives ; they were refused, 
but four cutlasses were thrown into the boat. When 
about ten leagues from Tofoa, the launch was cast oil] 
and " Huzza for Otaheite !" echoed throughout the 
Bounty. 

There now remained in the ship, Mr. Christian, the 
male ; Hey wood, Young, and Steward, midshipmen ; 
the master-at-arms, and sixteen seamen, besides thri e 
artificers and the gardener ; in all twenty-five. The 
captain's party set adrift in the launch numbered nine- 
teen. 

The mutineers arrived at Otaheite on the 6th of June. 
Fletcher Christian was chosen commander, and had 
taken the ship first to Toobonae, but finding that island 
destitute of animal provisions, he returned to Otaheite 
to procure a stock of pigs and goats for his settlement. 
Bv a fictitious tale, that he had met with Captain Cook, 
wno had commanded him to return thither for supplies, 
he obtained from the natives 460 hogs, 150 goats, and 
great numbers of fowls, dogs, and cats : eleven female 
Otaheitans, and thirteen men, who had concealed them- 
selves in the ship, also sailed with them. They pro- 
ceeded to Toobonae again on the 16th of June, but on 
arriving there, found the natives hostile to their landing, 
and the majority of the mutineers determined to return 
to Otaheite and finally settle there. Accordingly the 
Bonntv sailed for that island the third time, and an- 
chorea in Matavai Bay on the 20th of Sept. 1789. Six- 
teen of the crew then landed with their proportion of 
the property and arms that were on board. *' The rest," 
say the accounts publish^ at the time, *^' having taken 
thirty-five of the natives, men, women, and boys, on 
board with them, sailed the next night with Christian, 
and have never since been heard of." 

We now return to Captain Bligh, who, with his 
party, sailed without shelter, and almost level with the 
water's edge, upwards of twelve Hundred leagues, and 
after endaring incredible harpshipa^ arriT^ at the 
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island of Timor on the 14th of Jtine. Here they found a 
Dutch settlement, and were treared with great kind- 
ness and liberality by the QoverntJiir Van Este. They 
afterwards went to Baiavja, where finding a packet 
bound for Europe, Bligh and some c.f the oilicers tooK 
their passage in her, and ultimately arrived safe in 
England. 

The afiair of the mutiny being reported to Govern 
ment, the Pandora frigate was despatched to Otaiieite 
to secure the mutineers, and recover the ship. She 
arrived at Matavai Bay on the 27th March 1791, and 
succeeded in securing fourteen of the mutineers who 
had settled there, two having been killed by the natives'. 
With these she sailed for England on the 8ih of May, 
accompanied by a schooner, which had been built on 
the island by the mutineers. The Pandora was wreck- 
ed on her passage home, and four of the mutineers 
were drowned ;the remaining ten, on reaching England, 
were brought to trial, and tried before a court-martial. 
Four were acquitted, as having acted under constraint, 
and were provided for at Greenwich hospital ; one was 
discharged on account of an informality in the indict- 
ment; the other five were found guilty, and condemned 
to death ; but of these, two received a pardon, and the 
three others were executed at Spithead. 

Such was, for twenty years, the extent of informa- 
tion as to the fate of tne mutineers, and it was gene- 
rally considered certain, that the Bounty had struck on 
a rock in those seas, and foundered, ana that the whole 
of her crew had been lost. But aoout the year 1810, 
some rumours got afloat that an American ship (the 
Topaz, of Boston, Captain Folger,) had discovered 
the retreat of Christian and his party. No confirma- 
tion, however, of such reports wrs obtained, until 
three years afterwards; when Sir Thomas Staines, in 
his Majesty's ship Briton, sailing from the Marquesas 
islands to Valparaiso, fell in with Pitcairn's Island. 
It does not appear that Sir Thomas Staines had heard 
the report in question, for on arriving in the ofiing. it 
being night, he hove-to, in order to ascertain wheiher 
the island was inhabited. In the morning, he was 
surprised to see the land laid out in regular plantations, 
and scattered with huts, more neatly constructed than 
the native dwellin&rs in the neighbouring islands. 
When about two miles from the shore, they saw some 
natives bringing down a canoe on their shoulders, 
which being launched,, two of them stepped into it, 
and, dashing through the surf, rowed up along-side the 
ship. But what was the astonishment ot Captain 
Staines and his crew, in hearing one of them calf out, 
in good nautical English, " Wont you heave us a rope 
now ?" This was complied with, and the strangers 
were instantly on deck, and soon explained the mys- 
tery. tThe name of the oldest was Thursday Octo- 
ber Christian, the first-bom on the island, and son of 
the identical Fletcher Christian, of the Bounty. " He 
was about twenty-five years of age, a fine, handsome 
fellow, six feet high, with an open, prepossessing coun- 
tenance, deep black hair^ and a brownish complexion. 
His only dress was a piece of cloth round the loins, 
and a straw hat, ornamented with black feathers. His 
companion was George Young, a fine youth of seven- 
teen or eighteen years of age. 

Being invited oy Captain Staines to go below, and 
take some refreshment, the interest and surprise of the 
officers was not a little increased when, on having pro- 
visions set before them. Christian rose up, and, placing 
his hands in a devotional posture, repeated, in a pleas- 
ing and serious tone of voice. For what we are going 
to receive, may the Lord make us truly thankful. 

From these youths they learned that only one of the 
mutineers, namely. Smith, who had assumed the name 
I of John Adams, was alive, and that he was then on 
- the island. Accordingly, as soon as the two young 
strangers had gratified their curiosity about the ship, , 
Captain Staines accompanied them on shore, whera 
they were meC hf Adams and his wife, who wu old^ 


MATTHIAS. 


The kbove Itkeneaa of Miiilhias wus sketched from 
life, at Ai> rooms at the upper Police. He is drawn 
as he appeared befOTe the artiatj dressed in hia pontifi- 
cal robes, with his rule in his ri^ht hand, acd his Iwo- 
edged sword in the left. He is corered with an olive 
cliik of exceedingly fine broadcloth, lined and faced 
with silk and velvet. Underneath thia, he wears a 
bfown frock coat, with several silver stars on each 
breasts the points upon the collar are finely wrought 
with gold tinsel upon a ground of fine velvet, and upon 
his Iw breast amiears a splendid golden star. His 
belt M of white cloth fastened by a colden clasp, sur- 
mounted by an eagle. The splendid two-edged cut- 
and-thrust that he wears at his side has a blade of tbe 
finest Damascus steel, a golden sheath, gold chain 
and mountings, and a finely carved ivory handle. Tbe 
cocked hat, wluch he occasionally puts on, is a trian- 
gular black beaver, trimmed with green, and the rear 
angle is surmounted by tbe ^Iden symbol of glory. 

The htstf«y of this iadivirfual, although fraught 
with knavery and delusion, is worthy of attentive in- 
t^-est and contemplation. Whenever religion is at- 
tacked, and its principles threatened with subversion 
by fhlse and blasphemous assumption of divine power, 
ind pretended commissions from heaven, Christians 
■bould b« TFBtchfu), lest the grounds of Iheir faith get 
an<]ermiiied, and the weak and unwary should snfier 
impositioa and bewilderment. And whenever the 
hnman mind exhibits extraordinary phenomena, devel- 
Oping evil biases, as singular and extensive in their 
conttolling results, as itself is mysterious in operation 
and successtiil in determined purpose, every individual 
tnliy imbibe lessons of instruction which cannot too 
■oon be carried into practice, and ought never to be 
'oeglected. As the world is constituted, and fallible as 
ft« the faculties with which we are endowed, to un- 
derstand our true relations and to guide our footsteps ; 
and dependant as we are upon the dearly bourfit in- 
Btfuction of experience for tlial little wisdom which is 
seceasary to qualify our relations here, bow cautiously 
should we yield to the control of human judgment! 
how distrustful should we be even of our own reason- 
ing and inqiulaei, especially in relation to thoie mat- 


ters which the inscrutable designs of an OTerrnlioe 
Providence have placed beyond ue ken of our limited 
comprehension 1 Frail, ignorant, and full of sympa- 
thies easily excited, how liable ere we to be led by 
the artful into the bewildering labyrinth of errour. and 
to become entrapped and ruined by the deceitful anJ 
the designing \ The histories of fanaticism and impos- 
ture, ore but the mournful records of examples illus- 
trative of this weakness in human nature. The his- 
tory of mania and insanity is likewise replete with 
instances, wiiich show that tbe balLucinalioaa of the 
mind are under certain circumstances contagious ; for 
in proportion as the visionary speculations of insane 
persons are heeded by others, or in proportion as a cer- 
tain class of erroneous impressions aie allowed control, 
will they bewilder the laind ; and espeAally when 
those imfnessions intimately or deeply affect our hopes 
and feais in relation to a future life. Once enticed into 
errour, and indulging ourselves in illusive visions, we 
soon become bewildered, losing sight of the true nature 
and fitness of things and the methods of happiness ; we 
are ruined, and that without rnnedy! 

After these preliminaries we will relate what we 
know of Matthias, his history, professions and prac- 

A short time since Matthias was arrested in Albany, 
brought to this city and taken before the police, charged 
principally with having obtained gooos under false 
pretences. On being asked where his residence was, 
and what was bis occupation, he replied : 

" 1 am a traveller, and my legal residence is Zion 
Hill, Westchester county ; I am a Jewish teacher and 

Sriest of the Most High, saying and doing all that I 
o, under oath by virtue of my luvitig subscribed to all 
the covenants that God hath made with man from the 
beginning up to this time. I am chief high priest of 
the Jews of the order of Melchisedec, bein^ tbe last 
chosen of the twelve apostles, and tbe first in the re- 
surrection wliich is at tne end oi 2,31X1 years from the 
birth of Mahomet, which terminated in 1830, that 
being the summit of the power of tbe false prophet. I 
am now denouncins judgment on the Gentiles, anil 
thai judgment is to M executed in this age. All tlti 
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blood from Zaccharins till the death of the last wit- 
ness, is required of this generation. Before this gene- 
ration passeth away, this judgment shall be executed 
and declared. The hour of God's judgment is come." 

From his own statement it appears, he is 46 years 
old, and was bom in the town oi Cambridge, Wash- 
ington county in this State. He is a carpenter by trade ; 
and several years ago was head workman in that 
business under one of the present aldermen in this 
city. As is represented, he was a skilful and ingenious 
workman, and of sober and industrious habits. What 
immediate causes operated upon his mind, or what 
motives induced him to forsake his regular and usual 
habits, and adopt that eccentrick course which is now 
notorious, we haye been unable to ascertain. He com- 
menced his singular publick career at Albany about the 
year 1830, where he proclaimed himself " The Prophet 
of the God of the Jews," and asserted divjpe power. 
It is not probable that he succeeded in making any 
converts to his doctrines at Albany ; for shortly after, 
leaving a wife and daughter in that city, he came to 
New York and proclaimed his doctrines here. And 
for the last three years he has been known here as a 
pretended Jewish preacher, putting forth his sentiments 
at all times and in all places, and has been once or 
twice arrested and imprisoned for preaching in the 
streets, by means of which riotous assemblages were 
drawn together. He undoubtedly met with uttle suc- 
cess at first ; but it appears that in the autumn of 1832 
he had ingratiated himself into the favour of a number 
5f individuals, among whom were three of the most 
wealthy and respectable merchants of Pearl street. 
He represented himself to them to be jhe Spirit of 
Truth which had disappeared from the earth at the 
death of Matthias mentioned in the New Testament; 
that the spirit of Jesus Christ entered into that Mat- 
thias, whom he now represented, having arisen again 
from the dead. This blasphemous impostor pretended 
to possess the spiri*. of Jesus of Nazareth, and that he 
now at this second appearance of the spirit, was the 
Father, and had power to do all things, forgiving 
sins, and communicating the Holy Ghost to such as 
believed on him. And what was roost astonishing 
and unparalleled, these men who were before profes- 
sors of the Christian religion, were blind enough to 
believe and confide in all he im]K)sed on them. 

So completely did he succeed in deluding these men 
and in impressmg them with the belief tnat he was 
actually a. high priest of the order of the mysterious 
Melchisedek upon a divine mission to establish the 
kingdom of God upon the earth, that he obtained entire 
control over them, and their estates. ^^ I know the end 
of all things," was he wont to assert, illustrating it by 
placing a piece of paper in a drawer leaving one end 
uj^on the outside, and saying, ^ you can see but one end 
of the paper, ana so the world sees ; but I see the whole 
length of it. — 1 see the end.' But whenever he was 
unable successfully to overawe his listening dupes, by 
surprising them with new revelations of his divine at- 
tributes and power, he would auaken their fears by 
threats of judgment and eternal condemnation, and 
seizing tlie opportunity which terrour presents, he would 
ben J them to his purpose by a profusion of promises. 
At these times when he knew his triumphs were most 
complete over the mind, he found it convenient to re- 
present his poverty and want of money — that the world 
persecuted him, and it was instigated to do so by the 
devil, because there was no truth in the world except 
in him, Matthias ; that he had commenced the reign of 
God upon the earth, and although the devil had suc- 
cee Jed in suspending for a time its permanent establish- 
ment, he was now going on to overthrow the devil and 
to establish Zion. Subject however as he was to per- 
sonal inconveniences, and the evils of the mortal shape 
which he had assumed, he fuund it necessary to call 
upon those who saw the truth as he did, to contribute of 
their substance for his support and the proniotion of the 


kingdom. If they refused to proyide him whatever 
money he desired, he threatened to risit upon them, 
(which he declared he had the jpower to do) the wrath 
of the Almighty ; but if they believed in him and obeyed 
him in all things, he promised them they should be 
called into the &ngdom, and he would forgive all their 
sins, and they should enjoy eternal happinesd. Im- 
pudent and blasphemous as such language and prcten-* 
sions truly are, the intended efiect was produced, and 
Matthias received new encouragement by the ^tifica- 
tion of pecuniary abundance. This object gamed, he 
was enabled to adorn his person with costly apparel, 
and to obtain other appurtenances and furniture whicli 
he thought were necessary, that all things might cor- 
respond to the nature *and dignity of the office which he 
had assumed. 

In August, 1833, two of his friends and proselytes, 
Messrs. Pierson and Folger, were residing at Sin^ Sing, 
Westchester Co. Thither about that time Matthias re- 
paired and took up his residence with Mr. Folger and 
family. AAer the lapse of a week, Matthias came to 
the conclusion that his dwelling place did not correspond 
with his character, and accordmgly suggested to Folger 
and Pierson that it was their duty to hire him a house 
which he might consecrate entirely to himself. In this 
he was accommodated, as it appears without hesitation, 
and indeed with the acknowledgment that the request 
was reasonable. More reasonable and proper however 
did it soon appear to Matthias' mind, that his habitation 
should not be subject to worldly interests or infidel in- 
trusion ; and accordingly presumed to require of his two 
obedient followers the purchase of a house to be exclu- 
sively his own ! Witn this request they agreed to 
comply. Before it was accomplished however, Mat- 
thias manifested some new attribute of his character, 
and accompanied the revelation bv an effort to make 
Folger believe that the house in wnich he then resided 
at Sing Sin^, and had purchased sometime previous for 
the use of himself and family, was purchased at the 
instigation of the Spirit of Truth, for him. Matthias; 
Folger having been the instrument under tne influence 
of that Spirit for that purpose 1 So complete was Mat- 
thias' control, that Folger believed even this! And 
having resided with Messrs. Foleer and Pierson about 
two months, he took this house thus miraculously pur- 
chased into his own especial charge. Matthias then 
required these gentlemen to ^ive him an account of 
their property ; and having obtained this statement which 
exhibitea their easy circumstances, he required them 
both to enter into an agreement to support him, assuring 
them they should receive the continued blessing of God 
by 30 doing. This agreement was accordingly entered 
into, and Matthias enjoyed the full benefits ot it, until 
the month of March lasu when Mr. Folger became 
bankrupt. The wants of this daring impostor were 
supplied however by Pierson who resided with him at 
Sing Sing, until August last, when Mr. Pierson died. 
This event took place under very suspicious circum- 
stances. We understand that a short time previous to 
his death and while in health, Matthias prevailed upon 
Mr. Pierson to assign to him his whole estate. And 
indeed Matthias himself stated at his examination, that 
Messrs. Folger, Pierson, and Mills, frequently declared 
to him that they believed him to be the Father, and 
that he was qualified to establish God's Kingdom on 
earth, and that Zion Hill, which was the place mi- 
raculously purchased at Sing Sin^, was transferred to 
him for that purpose, together with horses, carriages 
and furniture, of a house in Third St. New York — that 
it was also agreed that the house and lot in Third street 
should be conveyed to him ; and that Mr. Pierson di- 
rected a deed to be made out accordingly, but died be- 
fore it was completed — he still claimed the properly as 
his own for the original purpose, and considered ii the 
beginning of the establishment of the kingdom. It is 
certain that Mr. Pierson was suddenly ta£en sick, and 
it is supposed immediately af\er this 'contract* was 
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made. He fell under the care of Matthias, who wotild 
neither allow his friends to visit him, nor to call med- 
ical aid, declaring himself to " have jxntfer of life and 
death,^* Mr. Pierson's body having been removed to 
New Jersey for interment, a post viortem examination 
was taken by four respectable physicians, all of whom 
certified that they found in Mr. Pierson's stomach a 
^^ large quajitity o^ an unwholetome and deadly sub- 
stance^ A warrant has been issued against Matthias 
since his first arrest^ charging him with having poisoned 
Mr. Pierson, and this charge it is believed will be sup- 
ported by evidence. 

After the death of Mr. Pierson, Matthias came to the 
city of New York, and entering the family of Mr. Fol- 
der continued to reside with him until the middle of 
last September. About that time the mysterious death 
of Mr. Pierson, and the attending circumstances, having 
shaken the confidence of Mr. Folger and his family, 
they began to be conscious of their delusion, and 
resolved to abandon Matthias and his principles. On 
announcing this determination to Matthias, he resorted 
to his old practices of threats and promises, and told 
them that ^they must not throw him destitute on the 
world ; that if they did so the blessing of God would 
depart from them, and sickness and perhaps death 
would follow ; but that if they gave him money to sup- 

gort him, the blessing of Qod should continue to them.' 
Ir. Folger having become bankrupt, Matthias was per- 
haps willing to leave him ; not however without first 
having insisted upon a supply of money, which he ob- 
tained to the amount of $630, and immediately left the 
city. On the morning of that day Matthias partook of 
a very little breakfast, and scarcely tasted tne coffee, 
alleging as an excuse that he was ill. Immediately 
after breakfast, Mr. Folger, his wife, and children were 
taken sick. Mr. Folger did not suspect the cause of 
their illness until after Matthias had left the city ; when, 
upon examination, he learned that the black woman 
who did the cooking for the family, had also abstained 
from the use of coffee that morning, and from other 
circumstances he became confirmed that the woman 
was bribed by Matthias to poison the. family ! The 
effort was unsuccessful, the poison producing but a 
temporary, sickness. This nefarious transaction in- 
duced Mr. Folger to procure the arrest of Matthias, 
firmly convinced at this melancholy stage, that he was 
a base Impostor. 

The third gentleman named as one of the dupes of 
Matthias, became a lunatick under this unfortunate de- 
lusion. But on a removal to the country and from the 
influence of the ' Prophet,' he recovered, and is now 
convinced of his lamentable errour. 

By recent developments it appears, that Matthias 
had received in the aggregate Irom these gentlemen 
about $10,000 in money and negotiable paper, which 
he had appropriated, as he says, in furni>hing the es- 
tablishment at Zion Hill, and in Third street. ^^ I 
have always declared," said he on his examination, 
^^ that I could receive nothing from them as if their 
property ; but that if they felt as though they had in 
their possession property which they believed belonged 
to God, and if they believed that I was the servant of 
God, then they could give me of that property what- 
ever they pleased ; and I have never received any pro- 
perty or money from any person in any other way, 
sincj I commenced preaching the everlasting gospel." 
But by whatever means he obtained money, it i? evi- 
dent he used it for the wildest and most extravagant 
purposes. Besides those things which we mentioned 
at the outset as adorning his person, his wardrobe was 
bountifully supplied wilTi new boots, shoes and pumps; 
linen shirts of the most exquisite fineness, the wrist- 
bands fiinged with delicate lace ; silk stockings, hand- 
kerchiefs and gloves ; a green frock-coat heavily em- 
broidered with gold ; merino morning dresses, and 
two caps made of linen cambrick, folded in the form 
of a mitre, richly embroidered— one with the names of 


the twelve aj^stles written around it,, and '* Jesiu Mat- 

thias,'' adonung the front in prominent characters; the 
other surrounded with the names of the twelve tribes, 
the front like the other. Though Matthias professes 
to be a priest after the order of Melchisedex, yet he 
seems to have somewhat imitated in his habiliments 
the priests of the order of Aaron. (See Josephus 1. 3. 
c. 7. Exod. c. 28.) As to Melchisedek, Adam Clarke 
says, "who this person was, roust remain a secret. 
We Know nothing more of him than is written in Gen. 
xiv. 18. dec. in which this very mysterious person is rep- 
resented as a type of Christ." (See also Ps. 110. Heb. 
5 and 7.) Witn his two-edged sword* Matthias was to 
destroy the Gentiles, as Gideon did the Midianites. 
With nis six feet rule he was to measure the New Je- 
rusalem, * the gates thereof, and the wdUs thereof,' and 
divide it into lots for those who believed on him, and 
obeyed th% Spirit of Truth, as it came from him, the 
trumpet. .With the golden key which he possessed, he 
was to unlock the gates of Paradise. 

Somewhat versed in the antiquities and inexplicable 
rites of the Jews, this impostor unites to a quick and 
active mind, a considerable cunning, a fluent speech, 
and a vast deal of persevering impudence ; endeavour- 
ing to impress his dogmas by assuming a sanctified and 
uncompromising air, and fixing upon his victim invaria- 
bly his remarkably fierce and penetrating eyes. He 
reasons plausibly and ingeniously, aud is exceedingly 
subtle at evasion. This however, taken into view witn 
the absurdity of his general schemes, will five him no 
more merit than a maniaek possesses in that respect. 
"A remarkable peculiarity," says Abercrombie, "in 
many cases of insanity is, a great activity of mind, and 
rapidity of conception, — a tendency to seize rapidly upon 
incidental or partial relations of things, — and often a 
fertility of imagination which changes the character of 
the mind, sometimes without remarkably distorting it." 
Although Matthias has this acuteness of mind, and 
seems to have a control over it, yet in all his philosophy 
it seems remarkably distorted. His doctrines are aU 
opposite to those commonly received ; as for example, 
he considers "the seat of understanding to be in the 
belly," " casting out devils he considers vomiting up 
diseases of the stomach," d^c, to all of which he gives 
a plausible support He is undoubtedly insane, and 
perhaps actually. believes himself to be. all that he pro- 
fesses to be. But it is certain that he nas made a dia- 
bolical use of what art or power he has, which is less 
to be wondered at than the effects are to be regretted. 
Although Matthias never could have obtained an ex- 
tensive and permanent influence, even if his knavery 
had not been detected, since his schemes were too wild 
and incoherent and his demands too absurd to produce 
an effect that would endure beyond his actual and im- 
mediate presence ; yet that his blasphemous pretensions 
should have gained credence amon^ intelligent minds 
is to be lamented ; and the whole history of these tran- 
sactions will form a dark page in the records of modem 
fanaticism, and will present an enduring but melan- 
choly evidence of the weakness of human nature. 

SKELETON OF THE FOSSIL DEER. 
When and where, did this giganlick species of deer 
exist ? Such is the question wnich arises at once to 
every man's mind — yet nothing but mere conjecture 
can oe given in reply. No tradition of its actual ex- 
istence ren^ins : yet so frequently are bones and antlers 
of enormous size dug up in the various parts of the 
island, that the peasantry are acquainted with them as 
the '• old deer," and in some places these remains are 
so frequent, that they are often thrown aside as useless 
lumber. A pair of these antlers were Used as a field 
gate near Tipperary. Another pair had been in use for 
a similar purpose near Newcastle, in the county of 
Wicklow, until they were decomposed by the action of 
the weather. There is also a specimen in Charlemont 
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House, ihe town re^idcoce of the Earl of Cbarlerooat, 
which is said lo have been used for*8ome time aa a 
temporary bridge across a rlrulet in the county Tyrone. 
Now, ihoughsimilar remains have been found in York- 
shire, on ihe coast of Essex, in the isle of Man, in dif- 
ferent parts of Germany, iD the forest of Bondi, near 
Paris, and in some parts of Lombard/, it ie evident that 
the animal had its favourite haunts in our fertile plains 
and valleys, and has some claim to the title of the 
IrU/t fossil deer. Thus one part of the queslioa is an- 
swered — we can tell -wkere the animal existed, as far 
as extreme probabitiiy can go, but as to leken, it baffles 
OUT investigations. 

What could be the use of ihe immense antlers with 
which the animal was furnished 1 It is evident that 
- they would prevent it from making any prepress through 
a country thickly wooded with trees, and that the long, 
tapering, pointed antlers were totallv unfit for lopping 
on the braaches of trees, a use to which the elk some- 
times applies his antlers, and for which they seem well 
calculated. It is said that the elk, when pursued in the 
forests of America, will break off branches of trees as 
thick as a man's thigh. But the antlers nf the fossil 
deer seem to have been given to it for its protection, a 

Sarpose for which tbcy doubtless have been admirably 
esigned ; for their lateral expansion is such, that should 
occasion require the animal to use them in his defence, 
their extreme tips would easily reach beyond the remo- 
test parts of his body ; and when we consider the pow- 
erful muscles for moving the head, with the length of 
the lerer afforded by the antlers themselves, we can 
easily tonceive that he could wield them with a force 
and velocity which would deal destruction^o any enemy 
having the hardihood to venture within their range. 

There is presumptive evidence thai man existed at 
the same period with thi« animal — one proof of which 
aeems lo be in a rib of the deer (presented to the Society 
by Ihe same gentleman who presented the skeleton,} 
ftnd which has evidently been perforated with an arrow, 
or some similar sharp pointed instrument. It is not 
improbable that thechase of this gigantick creature form- 
ed part of the business and pleasure of the then inhab- 
iiauts of the country, and Ihai amongst its enemies 
jnifct; be included the Wolf, and the celebAted Irish 
Wolf Dog. — Dublin Penny Journal. 


AEHONADTICKS. 

The art of sailing in, or navi^tins the air. The 
idea of inventing a machine, which ahould enable ns 

to rise in the air, appears lo have occupied the human 
mind even in ancient times, but was never realized till 
the last centory. The first suggestion for a sailing 


vessel with any pretensions lo the character of sci- 
ence, is due lo Francis Lana, a distinguished Jesuit. 
This occurred in 1670. 
Laoi 

balls. 


argued thai their diminished weight would 
cause the balls to support themselves and the aeronaut. 
We notice this apparatus, as similar schemes have been 
pul forth even within our own times ; but it must be 
obvious to any intelligent mind, that the external pres- 
sure of the atmosphere would destroy ihe vessels, even 
if thev could be rendered light enough, Henry Cav- 
endish, having discovered, about 1766, ihe great levi- 
ty of inflammable air or hydrogen gas, Dr. Black, of 
Edinburgh, was ted to the idea chat a [hin bladder, 
filled with this gas, must ascend into the air. Cavnllo 
made the requisite experimenis in 1782, and fi)und that 
a bladder was too heavy, and paper not air tieht. Soap 
bubbles, on the contrary, which he filled with inflam- 
mable air, rose to the ceiling of the room where they 
burst. In the same year, the brothers Stephen and 
Joseph Montgolfier constructed a machine which as- 
cended by its own poww. In Nov. 1782, ihe elder 
Montgolfier succeeded, at Avignon, in causing a large 
bag of line silk, in the shape of a paiallelopiped, and 
containing 40 cubick feet to mount rapidly upwards, to 
the ceiling of a chamber, and afterwards, in a garden, 
to the height of 36 feet, by healing it in the inside 
with burning paper. The two brothers soon afieiwards 
repeated the experiment at Annonay, where the paral- 
lelopiped ascended in the open air 711 feet. A larger 
machme, containing 650 cubit feet, rose with equal 
success. They now resolved to make ihe experiment 
on a large scale, and prepared a machine of linen, lined 
with paper, which was 117 feet in circumference, 
weighed 430 ponnds, and carried more than 400 pounds 
of ballast. This they seni up, June 5, 1783, ai Anno- 
nay. It rose in ten minutes lo a height of 6,000 feet, 
and fell 71,688 feet from the place of ascension. The 
method used lo cause it to ascend was, to kiodle a 
straw fire under the aperture of the machine, in which 
they threw, from time to lime, chopped wood. But 
though the desired efiecl was produced, they bad no 
clear nor correct idea of the cause. They did no! at- 
tribute the ascension of the vessel to the rarefaction of 
the air enclosed in it by the operation of the heal, but 
to a peculiar gas, which they supposed to be developed 
by the burning of the slraw and wood. The errour of 
this opinion was not discovered till a later period. 
These experiments roused the attention of all the phi- 
losophers of Paris. It occuned to some of them ihnt 
the same effect might be produced bv inflammable air. 
M. Charles, professor of natural philosophy, filled a 
ball of luiestnug, IS feel in diameter, and coaled wiih 
a varnish of gum-elastick, with such gas. It weighed 
'i5 ponnds, rose 3,133 feet in two minutes, disappeared 
in the clouds, and descended lo the earth, after three- 
quarters of an hour, at the village of Gunesse, about 15 
miles from Paris. Thus we see two original kinds of 
balloons ; those filjed with healed air, and those filled 
with inflammable air. 

The common mode of filling balloons on a small scale, 
is lo generate bydn^en gas m a bottle, by pouring di- 
lute sulphurick acid on granulated zinc, but the acid 
speedily destroys ihe balloon. To prevent this, the ex- 
perimenlor has only to employ a second bottle contain- 
ing water, and carry a bent pipe from the first bottle 
through a cork in ihe second, it dips beneath the surface, 
and is condensed, and the pure hydrogen ascends by 
Ihe second pipe to the balloon. 

To contmue: Montgolfier had ^ne to Paris, and 
found an assistant in Pilaler de Rozier, Ihe superintend- 
ent of the Royal Museum.— They completed together, 
in Oct. 1783, a new machine, 74 feet in height, and 48 
in breadth, in which Rozier ventured for the first lime - 
10 ascend, though only 50 feel. The balloon was from 
caution fastened by cords, and soon drawn down. 
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Eventually the machine, being suffered to more freelv, 
took an oblique courtie, and at length sunk down grad- 
ually about 100 feet from its starting place. By this 
the world was convinced that a balloon might, with 
proper management, carry a roan through the air ; and 
the first aerial expeaition was determined on. 

Nor. 21, 1783, Pilatre de Rozier and the Marquis d' 
Arlandes ascended from the castle la Muette, m the 
presence of an innumerable multitude, with a machine 
containing 6,000 cubick feet. The balloon, after having 
attained a considerable height, came down in 25 min- 
utes, about 9,000 yards from la Mueite.--But'the daring 
aeronauts had been exposed to considerable danger. 
The balloon was agitated very violently several times; 
the fire had burnt holes in it ; the place on which they 
stood was injured, and some cords broken. — They per- 
ceived that it was necessary to descend without delay; 
but when they were on the surface of the earth, new 
difficulties presented themselves. The weak coal fire 
no longer supported the linen balloon, the whole of 
which fell into the flame. Rozier, who had not yet 
succeeded in descending, just escaped bein<T burnt. 
M. Charles, who had ioined with M. Robert, soon after 
informed the publick that they would ascend in a balloon 
filled with inflammable air. To defray the necessary 
expense of 10,000 livres, he opened a subscription. The 
balloon was spherical, 26 feet in diameter, and consisted 
of silk, coated with a varnish of gum-elastick. The car 
for the aeronauts was attached to several cords, which 
were fastened to a net, drawn over the upper part of the 
balloon. A valve was constructed above, which could 
be opened from the car, by means of cords, and shut by 
a sprinsr. This served to afford an outlet to the in- 
flammable air, if they wished to desceiid, or found it 
necessary to diminish it. The fillipg lasted several 
days ; and, Dec. 1, the voyage was commenced from 
the gardens of the Tuilleries. The balloon quickly 
rose to a height of 1800 feet, and disappeared from the 
eyes of the spectators. The aeronauts diligently ob- 
served the barometer, which never stood at less than 26 
degrees, threw out gradually the ballast they had taken 
in to keep the balloon steady, and descended safely at 
Nesle. But as soon as Robert stepped out, and it was 
thus lightened of 130 pounds, it rose again with great 
rapidity about 9,000 feet. It expanded itself with such 
force, that it must have been torn to pieces, had not 
Charles, with much presence of mind opened the valve 
to accommodate the quantity of gas to the rarity of the 
surrounding atmosphere. After the lapse of half an 
hour, the balloon sunk down on a plain, about three 
miles from the place of its second ascent. 

Anodier ascent, which nearly proved disastrous to the 
aeronauts, may now be noticed. On the 15th of July, 
1784, the Duke of Chartres, the two brothers Roberts, 
and another person, ascended with an inflammable-air 
balloon frotn the Park of St. Cloud, at 52 minutes past 
7 o'clock in the afternoon. This balloon was of an ob- 
long form, measuring 55ft feet in length, and 3i in di- 
ameter. It ascended with its greatest extension nearly 
horizontal ; and after remaining in the atmosphere about 
45 minutes, it descended at a little distance from whence 
it had ascended, and at about 30 feet distance from the 
Ldc de la Garenne, in the park of Meudon, But the 
incidents that happened in this aerial excursion deserve 
to be particularly aescribed, as nothing like it had hap- 
pened before to any of the aerial travellers. This ma- 
chine contained an interior smaller balloon filled with 
common air ; by which means, according to a mode 
hereafter to be mentioned, the machine was to be made 
to ascend or descend without any loss of inflammable 
air or ballast. The boat was furnished with a helm and 
oars, intended to guide it, &c.— J?n^ Cyc, 


Steel Pens change red ink to a jet black. The 
quill should only be employed in using this ink. 
Muriatick acid turns olack ink to a beautiful red. 


TO OUR READERS. 


With this number we close our Mythological depart- 
ment. Those who have followed us, from the begin- 
ning through this interesting branch of knowledge, are 
now possessed of the whole circle of eastern Mythology. 
And those who have interested themselves in it, will 
be able not only to understand the heathenish institu- 
tions and their history, but will be able to appreciate 
the classick allusions which embellish and illustrate 
poetry and eloquence. And indeed if opportunity should 
elicit the effusive efforts of their own intellects, they 
will be able perchance to adorn truth in its presentation 
with graces borrowed from these classick remembrances. 
At any rate they will be upon a par in this respect with 
college scholars, and able lo contend on these matters 
against the imposition of pedantry. 

Geography will take the place of Mythology, and we 
flatter ourselves, that we shall present to the reader and 
student as good and comprehensive a system of Geo- 
graphy as has ever been published. If the best system 
can be collected from the combined learning: and re- 
cords of Malte-Brun and Bell, Myers, Morse, and 
Goodrich, and from the journals of modern explorators 
and travellers, we assure the reader that no efibrt on 
our part shall be wanting to accomplish it. 


ITEMS OP INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr. Coleridge the Poet died at Highsat«on the 25th day of July 
last. A montn or two before his death, he wrote his own humbM 
and aflectionate epitaph. 

" Stop, Chriaiian passer-by ! Stop, child of God. 
And read with gentle breast. Beneath this sod 
A poet lies, or that which once seemed he;— 
O. lift a thought in prayer for S. T. C !— 
That he who manv a year with toil of breath 
Found death in life, may here find life in death I 
Mercy for praise— lo be forgiven for fame 
He askois and hoped through Christ. Do thou the same." 

An equestrian bronze statue of his late Majrsty, Greorge the 
Fourth, has been recently completed bv Chantrey, at the coat of 
9,000 guineas. It is to be placed over the grand marble entrance 
in St. James's Park. The magnificent gates to he fixed to the 
archway, enriched with moaaick gold, are said to be the moat 
splendid in Europe— the cost of the whole entrance when comple- 
ted will be upwards of $300,000. 

26,208,000 sheets are printed annually in France, and put into a 
booK form, for the gratification of French readers. 

The pageant of the ^rial ship at Paris, recently, proved a 
failure, to the great disappointment of thousands of spectatora. 
Afier it had ascended a snort distance,. it suddenly turned topsr- 
lurvv, and burst with a tremendous explosion I It fell into the 
hands of goths who tore it in pieces. 

If liglit and heat be matter, they must be matter in a state of 
far more minute division than we can ever observe with our beat 
glasses. Were the atoms of the size of the grains of dust floating 
m the atmosphere, invisible to the naked eye, they would tell upon 
the earth like cannon-balls, and it would have been long ere this 
pounded into dust. 

Air, by being compressed, has been mode twice as heavy as 
water. 

Water confined in a boiler, and intensely heated becomes red- 
hou 

Savages light their fires by rubbing two pieces of wood. .Fpi^ 
ests have been burned down by fires kindleo by the violent friction 
of the branches against each other by the wind. Iron has been 
made red-hot by heinff struck a few blows with the hammer. 
Air may be condensed by pressure so as to set tinder on fire. 
Pieces of ice have been melted by being rubbed together, when 
the air was cooled many degrees below the freezing point, and 
great quantities of water have been made to boil by a blunt borer 
rubbing against a mass of metal immersed under the water. 

A fish in Java called the jaculator, catches flies and insects by 
spirting water from its mouth, and seldom misses its aim at the 
distance o^five or six feet, bringing down a fly at a tingle drop. 

Since the commencement of the working of the gold mines, 
that run in a mineral belt, it may be said, parallel to the courae 
of the Blue Ridge, from Greorgia to Mar)' land, gold has been ob- 
tained to the amount of no less than 6,000,000 of dollars. 

A captain of^oue of the companies of the western Draf^oons, 
states that the village where the recent conciliatory council was 
held with 8,000 of the Kiowa v, Camanche, and Waco Indiana, is 
situated on a large branch of the Red River, whose waters are om 
salt as the sea. They derive their saltness from a clifif near the 
banks containing mountains of salt ro^jc which can be need ' 
without any preparation whatever. "^"^ 


SECTION XXVI. 


HISTORY. 


THE ISRAEUTES. 


The History of the Israelites now asstimes a Tery 
marked and interesting character. Haying lired in 
^STP^ ^^^ about two hundred and fifteen years, as Jo- 
sephus and other historians assert, groaning towards 
the close of that period especially, under the unrighte- 
ous bondage and oppression of the Egyptian kin^, who 
imposed upon them those intolerable tasks and hard- 
ships enumerated in the first of Exodus, they were 
now destined to throw ofi* their chains, and to expe- 
rience a dirine deliverance. Moses, who was appoint- 
ed to be their deliverer had fled into Midian to escape 
the envy and ingratitude of the Egyptians after haTingr 
led them successfully against the Ethiopians. He had 
remained there about forty years, having married one 
of Jethro's daughters, and it is believed written the 
book of Job during the interval. Near the end of this 
long retirement, tt is related, that, " the angel of the 
LonL appeared unto him in a flame of fire, out of the 
midst or a bush ; and he looked, and behold, the bush 
burned with firej and the bush was not consumed." 
This was the commencement of that series of miracles 
which the Divinity saw fit to employ in the deliver- 
ance of the Israelites. From out of tnis burninjor bush 
the voice of Gk>d revealed to Moses the design of using 
him as the instrument. Moses seems to have been 
at first exceedingly distrustful of his abilities in ac- 
complishing this undertaking against the obdurate and 
selfish Pharaoh. But the Lord havins; inspired him 
with the divine power of working miracles, and having 
promised to be with him, and to assist nim '^ in his 
words, when he was to persuade men, and in his deeds, 
tvhen he was to perform wonders ;" Moses' confidence 
increased, and he became convinced of the certainty 
of his mission. Accordingly Moses took his wife and 
two children, and set out for Esypt. On his way he 
met his brother Aaron who had oeen sent by divine 
command. 

Having arrived in the country inhabited by the He- 
brews, they communicated to them the command 
of God. concerted their measures, and presented them- 
selves Wore the king of Egypt. " We are sent," said 
they to him, ^ by the Lord God of Israel, who com- 
mands his people, under pain of the severest punish- 
ments, to go three days' journey into the desert to cele- 
brate a festival in his honour, and ofier him sacrifices." 
'' But Pharaoh said, who is the Lord, that I should 
obey his voice to let Israel go? I know not the Lord, 
neither will I let Israel go." To prove more evidently 
his contempt of this command, he oppressed the Is- 
raelites with additional hardships ana new depriya- 
tions. The latter, who, relying on the word of Moses 
and Aaron, now expected a speedy deliveranoe, broke 
out into murmurs and complaints. *' And they said 
unto them, the Lord look upon you, and judffe ; be- 
cansejre have made our savour to be abhorred in the 
eyes of Pharaoh, and in the eyes of his servants, to put 
a sword in their hand to slay us. And Moses returned 
onto the Lord) and said, Lord, wherefore hast thou so 
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evil-entreated this people? why isut that thou hatt 
sent me ? For since I came to Pnaraoh to speak in thy 
name, he hath done evil to this people ; neither hatt 
thou delivered thy people at all :" (^Exod. vi. 5.) But 
God satisfied Moses, that the Israelites should be obe- 
dient to' him. and he should be able to work such mira- 
cles as should at last convince the incredulity of Pha- 
raoh. This was after Moses had exhibited to Pharaoh 
the wonder of changing his rod into a serpent, which 
that king believed to be nothing more than the art of a 
skilful juggler ; therefore they were more astonishing 
miracles now that Moses was to be empowered to 
work, to bring his countrymen to obedience, and the 
king of Egypt to consent tnat he should lead them out 
from the affliction of tyrannical injustice, " unto the 
land of the Canaanites, and the Hittites, and the Am- 
orites, and the Perizzites, and the Hivites, unto a land 
flowing with milk and honey." 

These miracles were the infliction of the memorable 
ten plaffues upon the Egyptians, to punish the obstina- 
cy and nardheartedness ol their rulers ; and they were 
the most extraordinary manifestations of the Divine 
power to man, and through man, that occurred antece- 
dent to Christ. And the conduct of Pharaoh during 
these events as related in all history, sacred and pro- 
fane, who knew the wishes of God as well as the ru- 
inous consequences of such conduct if persisted in, 
presents a tissue of folly, blindness and obstinacy un- 
paralleled in the history of the world. It was not 
enouffh that all the waters of Egypt should be changed 
into blood, sickening ' and distressing every Egyptian 
who tasted them ; it was not enough that innumerable 
multitudes of frogs should overspread the land, and 
infest his houses, his sleeping and his eating nlac^ 
with loathsomeness and filth : it was not enougn that 
the dust should become lice tlu-oughout the fields of 
Egypt to torment and kill both man and beast ; nor 
that the air should be filled with flies- which spoiled 
and corrupted every thing they approached ; these had 
not the power to change the mind of Pharaoh perma- 
nently, although his obstinacy relented while these 
plagues were immediately afflicting his country ; yet 
as soon as it was relieved of them he was base enouffh 
to revoke what he had promised, and return to his om 
determination. But the cattle were smitten with a 
grievous murrain, and all the cattle of Egypt die^. 
The men were infected with fetid and dangerous dis- 
eases. The heavens were obscured with clouds, that 
poured forth torrents of rain and hail, while lightnings 
and thunder filled every heart with dismay. Ail 
Egypt was laid waste, and the little verdure which 
remained became the prey of swarms of locusts, that 
came at the call of Moses. During several days this 
unhappy country was enveloped in darkness so intense 
that there seemed reason to fear the sun had disap- 
peared for ever; while at the same time there was 
light in the land of Goshen, where the Israelites were, 
and which was entirely exempt from all these plagues. 
(Exod. ix. 26.) 

The last terrible prodigy remained, of which Mos#s 
informed the king, at the same time directinff the Is- 
raelites to be ready to depart at the moment this laat 
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thundeibdit should fkll upon the Egyptians. In the 
tame night the destroying angel smote all the first-bom 
of Egypt, from the eldest son of the monarch on the 
throne to the offspring of the meanest of his subjects. 
and even of the cattle, so that there was a general 
mourn|ng throughout Egypt. The Israelites took ad- 
rantage of this circumstance to leaTe Egypt. But Mo- 
ses first caused them to celebrate a feast, which they 
called a Passover, '* because," says Josephus, '' on that 
day God passed us over ;" this festival was likewise 
called ' Pascha.' They received a command to repeat 
it every vear in the dress of travellers, with a wnite 
stafif in their hands, and their long garments ^rt around 
them, that they might be prepared for walking. After 
having received a great variety of rich gifts or loans 
flom the Egyptians, who now seemed glad to have 
them go, they were prepared for the march, number- 
ing amongst themselves 600,000 men able to go to war. 
Moses was eighty years old, and Aaron three years 
older ; -and they took out the bones of Joseph with them 
ta he had charged his sons to do. 

^'When the children of Israel had completely de- 
tached themselves from the dominion of the . king of 
Egypt, the object which, in pursuance of prophecy and 
the divine command, they had to accomplish, was to 
march to the borders of that pleasant land — the land 
of Canaan — which had been promised of old to them, 
through their great ancestor Abraham. The direct 
road to Palestine from Rameses, the chief seat of the 
Hebrews in Egypt, and probably the same as Goshen, 
was to the north, by the line of the Mediterranean Sea ; 
and the march in this direction, if unopposed, might 

Srobably have been performed in the course of four or 
ve weeks. But all this district, or at least the part 
of it adjoining the immediate boundary of the Holy 
Land, was inhabited by a strong and warlike people 
called Philistines, and we are expressly told by Moses 
that it was by special direction of God himself, that 
the Israelites declined the nearest road, and took in- 
stead of it, a turn to the south or south-west, and came 
to Snccoth, which Josephus supposes to be the more 
modern Latopolis; from Succoth they advanced to 
Etham, at the extreme northern end of the western 
branch of the Red Sea. This western branch was 
called Sinus Horoopolites, by the ancient Greeks i^nd 
Romans ; and by modern nations, the Gulf of Suez. 
Here they. were, as Moses says, on the edge of the 
Wilderness^ or that vast desert which is situated be- 
tween the nch river-soil of the Delta of Esypt, and the 
southern parts of Palestine. Here they had. in fact, 
very nearly headed the gulf, and, if escape from Pha- 
raon was their immediate care, the Israelites had only 
to proceed a day's journey right forward, and it would 
be obvious that the nature of the ground, and the defi- 
ciency of water, would efiectually check the pursuit of 
a considerable army, the chief strength of which, we 
knovv to have consisted in chariots and cavalry. 

" At this critical juncture, however, God commanded 
Moses to lead the great host of the Hebrews back 
again from the onward road, and encamp them farther 
to the south, on the west or Egyptian side of the Red 
Sea. The place of such encampment was pointed out 
before Pi-hahirotli, between Migdol and the sea. It is 
said that Pi-hahiroth means an opening into the moun- 
tains, and the result of much laborious investigation 
has been that, in fact, the Israelites were thus led into 
a ffien or combe, in which their retreat was rendered 
dimcult by surrounding rocks, and their advance, to all 
human speculation, aosolutely impracticable b^ the 
sea in front Now we are told that Grod gave this re- 
markable command to Moses, for that Pharaoh would 
say of the children of Israel, They are entangled in J 
the land ; the wilderness hath shut them in. ^ And I, 
the Lord, will harden Pharaoh's heart, that he shall 
follow alter them ; and I will be honoured upon Pha- 
raoh and upon all his host ; that the Egyptians may 
know that l am the Lord.' Thus, therefore, the tyran- 


ny and falsehood of Pharaoh, and the idoktroos wick 
edness of the Egyptians, were to undeigo the last and 
finishing act of divine retribution to be broiigli( ^bout 
and signalized by such a marvellous demonstraion ot 
the omnipotence of God over the ordinary laws and 

grocesses of the material world, as should, for the time 
eing, strike dumb with astonishment the worshippers 
of birds, and beasts, and reptiles, and lifeless forms of 
nature, and also should remain in everlasting record, 
an awful proof of the unsleeping government of the 
Lord. May we not also surmise that, by this appa- 
rently strange direction given to the march, the laith 
of the leader was intended to be tried ; for certainly, 
under the circumstances of the fli&;ht of the Israelites, 
and the notorious reluctance and double-dealinff of 
Pharaoh, such a command must have seemed, at first, 
to Moses, whose practical acquaintance with tne coun- 
try cannot but be presumed, almost entirely destruc- 
tive of his nearly accomplished hopes of the deliver- 
ance of his fellow countrymen. 

" W^'^ ^^ ^^ foretold, and what Moses and the 
Israelites had good reason^pon human considerations, 
to apprehend, took place. Pharaoh collected his forces, 
and followed the track of the escaping host, and came . 
within sight of them, when they were encamped be- 
fore Pa-hahiroth. Thus, the Israelites were complete- 
ly hemmed in. Their situation seemed desperate to 
the multitude ; they feared the vengeance of their irri- 
tated task-masters, and in the bitterness of their spirits, 
they thus threw their reproaches upon Moses. ' Be- 
cause there were no graves in Egypt,' said they to 
him, ' hast thou taken us away to die in the wilder- 
ness ? wherefore hast thou dealt with us^ to carry us 
forth out of Egypt ? Is not this the word that we did 
tell thee in Egypt, saying,/ Let us alone, that we may 
serve the Egyptians T For it had been better for ns 
to have served the Egyptians, than that we should die 
in the wilderness.' And Moses said nnto the people, 
' Fear ye not ; stand still, and see the salvation of ^ 
Lord, which he will show to you to-day ; for the 
Egyptians whom ye have seen torday*, ye shaU see 
them again no more for ever. The Lord shall fight 
for you, and ye shall hold your peace.' Upon Udn 
that mysterious pillar— of cloud by. day, and of fire by 
night — which had hitherto appeared in advance of the 
Israelites, shifted its position to their rear, and stood 
up between them and the pursuing Egyptians. Then 
Moses, by divine coroinand, stretched out his hand 
over the arm of the sea woich ran before the camp, and 
immediately a strong ea»t wjnd began to blow, the 
waters were driven back, and a dry passage appeared 
throughout, to the other side of the gulf. Along this 
awful pass the Hebrews marched during the night, 
and bf the morning light were all safely arrived at the 
opposite coast. The E^ptians had witnessed this 
wonderful escape of their imagined victims, and in 
their blindness and fury, followed tliem into the mira- 
culous path. But now tneir appointed hour w:as come* 
In the words of the sacred text. ' It eHtne to pass that 
in the morning watch, the Lora looked mto the host 
of the Fagyptians, through the pillar of fire and of the 
cloud, and troubled the host of the Egyptians, and todc 
off their chariot-wheels, that they drove them heavily ; 
so that the Egyptians said. Let us fleet from the face 
of Israel, for the Lord fighteth for them against the 
Egyptians. Then the Lord said unto Moses, Stretch 
out thine hand over the sea, that the waters may come 
again upon the Egyptians, upon their chariots, and 
upon their horsemen. And Moses stretched forth his 
hand over the sea, and the sea returned to his strexurth 
when the morning appeared ; and the Egyptians fled 
against it; and the Lord overthrew the > H4grP^*^* ^^ 
the midst of the sea. And the waters returned, and 
covered the chariots and the horsemen, and all the 
host of Pharaoh that came into the sea after them ; 
there remained not so much as one of them. Thus 
the Lord saved Israel that day out of the hands of the 
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Egyptians ; and Israel saw the Egyptians dead upon 
the sea-shqre." 

It seems folly to speak of this passa^ of the Israel- 
ites over the Red Sea, as any thing else than a mira- 
cle ; though some have attempted to refer the opening 
of the sea to naUiral causes, such as wind or tide. The 
(act itself has also been denied, on the sround, it is 
declared, that it was an impossioility for those people 
to pass oTer a sea thirty or forty miles wide m one 
^ni^ht. But this objection is answered by travellers 
who state, that this sea in many places is no more than 
four or five miles in width, mebuhr, the Danish tra- 
veller^ thinks the place of the passage was near Suez. 
At this point the water is but about two miles across, 
and Nieouhr himself forded it. But he says that the 
sea must have been deeper in old time, and extended 
farther towards the north. Buckharat aigrees with 
Niebuhr. Diodorus Siculus, Mons. Thevenot, Bruce 
and others, from personal observation, have concluded 
that the passage over this sea must have been miracu- 
lous, as Moses expressly declares it to have been. 

The Israelites were no sooner delivered from the 
Egyptians, than thev hj^Q to complain against Moses 
for the want of fooa. They were now in a wilderness, 
and numbered according to Anquetil, 3,000,000 of per- 
sons. By a wondeiful providence, they were supplied 
every morning except Sunday with manna, a species 
of condensed and substantia) dew, which fell around 
their camp. Clouds of quails were likewise sent by 
God ; ana by the rod of Moses, water poured fortn 
abundantly from the rocks ; the pillar of fire by night, 
and a cloud by day accompanied them; and upon 
these merciful supplies did they subsist during the 
forty years they remained in the wilderness. 

On the borders of the wilderness they were attacked 
by the Amalekites ; but the Israelites, under the milita- 
ry command of Joshua, who showed himself a man 
of ffreat prudence and coura^e^ completely routed them. 
" The people soon after amvmg at Mount Sinai, God 
gave them his law. During, however, the absence of 
Moses in the mount, they fell into idolatry, in con^e- 
auence of which 3000 of them were put to death. In 
ttie course of the second year after the retreat from 
Egypt, Moses numbered tne children of Israel from 
20 years old and upwards, and there were found 603,- 
550 men able to go to war, besides the Levites. About 
this time, twelve men were sent to spy the land of 
Canaan, who, with the exception of Joshua and Caleb, 
reported unfavourably, which caused the people to 
murmur. Upon this offence Crod condemned all those 
who were twenty years old and upwards when they 
came out of Egypt, to die in the wilderness, except 
Joshua and Caleb. As a punishment for their mur- 
itiurs, the Israelites began to travel in the wilderness 
1489 years B. C. At tl^is time Korah, Dathah, and 
Abiram, revolting against Moses, were swallowed by 
the eanh, with 250 of their associates. In 1452 years 
B. C, the Israelites began their conquests, by the de- 
feat of the Amorites, Bashan, Moab, dec. At the age 
of 120 years Moses died on Mount Nebo, in the land 
of Moan, having first taken a view of the promised 
land:" 

The successor of Moses was Joshua, who united in 
himself both the military and civil government. The 
administration of justice appertained to the Levites, 
and the people were divided into tribes, decuries or 
tens, and families. Every individual had his fixed 
post in the van, the rear, or on the side of the ark, 
which Moses had formed to contain the tables of the 
law, which was in the centre ; and in their battles and 
retreats, the same order was observed as exactly as 
possible. It now devolved upon Joshua to lead the 
people into the promised land. Having brought them 
to the banks of the river Jordan, the waters of that 
river divided and he conducted them over on dry land : 
from this time the cloud that had guided them disap- 
peared* The land of Canaan into which they entered 


was infested with barbarous hord«a, and trihea and 
nations of men who were inveterately inimical to them; 
they were the Amalekites, the Moabites, the Midlan- 
ites, the Idumaeans, &c. But Joshua led the ph<^en 
people successfully against them, and in the course of 
six years, he conquered 31 cities. Joshua died 1^26 
years before Christ. 7 

^ After this event, the Israelites, with some inler- 
mission, were directed by leaders, called Judges, Ibr 
the space of 356 years. They paid a high respect ^o 
these officers, and also to the priests, but they acknoMr- 
ledged no other king than God. As the people M 
length became weary with this state of thit^, and de- 
sired a king, so as to be like the nations around the^, 
a king was, in the divine displeasure, granted to them. 
The people were perpetually inclined to forsake tne 
worship of Jehovah, and to pollute themselves with tne 
abominations of the heathen. For this they were n 
peatedly brought into bondage^ and consequent dij 
tress. Their Judges were the instruments of delivcj 
inff them on these occasions. One occasion was as 
foUows. The Israelites, being brought into the pow^r 
of the Midianites, af^er seven years of sufiering, they 
cried unto the Lord, who sent an angel to Gideon tp 
announce to him that he was chosen to deliver Israel 
from their oppressors. By divine direction, Gideo)i 
retained of 32,000 men whom he had collected, only 300 
men, and with them, each carrying a lamp concealed 
in* an earthen vessel, to be broken at a proper ojmonor 
nity. he so terrified the Midianites, that they ned in 
contusion, and turned their swords against one an- 
other. Samson also delivered his countrymen by a 
series of extraordinary efforts of strength and courage. 
At the conclusion of his course, having been betrayed 
by his wife, and deprived of his strength— upon its re- 
turn he pulled down, by a single exertion or his mus- 
cular energy) the temple of Dagon on the heads of his 
enemies, tne Philistines, with whom he perished in 
the general ruin. Samuel, the last and most eminent 
of these leaders, and a prophet also, rendered signal 
service to his countrymen, especiallv by the moral in- 
fluence which he exercised over tnem. Whea old, 
however, he took for his assistants in the government^ 
his two sons, whose mismanagement occasione4 niilr* 
murs among the people^ and a desire to have asking. 

*^ SauL the son of^Kish, was the first king of Israel. 
Having been privately anointed by Samuel, he Was 
afterwards publicly proclaimed, 1079 years B. G. His 
reisrn was prosperous at first, but at length was char- - 
acterized by cnme and ill success. He perished mise- 
rably, havinff spent an unhappy life, and being jat war 
with the Philistines, had his army routed, and three 
of his sons slain, and he himself, having re<$eived a 
wound, and fearing to fall into the hands of his ene> 
mies, took a sword and fell upon it^ He was sticceed- 
ed by David, who, though he erred in several instances, 
was a man of distinguished talents^ braveiy, and piety ; 
he raiSed his people to the highest pitch of national pros- 
perity and happiness. David haa been anointed king 
previously to Saul, but he at first reigned only over the 
tribe ofJudah. But after the death of Ishbosheth, a 
son of Saul who had assumed the goveminent of tht 
tribes, he reigned over the whole of Israel. He spent 
a very active and perilous life, and among the con- 
quests he made were the Philistines, the Moabites, the 
Ammonites, and the Syrians, He had it length some 
domestick troubles, and was in danger from an insur- 
rection of his subjects ; but he lived to. see his enemies 
destroyed, and he left a rich and flourishing realm. 
The wise and rich Solomon was his son and succesa•^ 
or. He laid the foundation of a magnificent temple, 
1011 years B. C. 


I It is the ornament, and, as if the soul of histor^r, 
that the relation of events is illustrated by an exposi- 
tion of the causes which produced them'^^Bacon, 
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HALL OF RECORD, NEW YORE. 


The a))07« ensraviDi; represmis ibe edifice recently 
remodelled in tEi^ ciiy, aad appiopriated for lily and 
counly offices. It ia situaled on Chs'ham street, easi 
aide of the Fork, a few yard^i east if the City Halt, 
and, as it seema to us, is one of the most chaste speci- 
meiiH of archili-'Clure of which the city can boast. It 
nqiles slrenelh to beauty and sinipliciiy. Formerly 
the main body of the building, dctiitute of ornament, 
"WAS maile u'e i^ as the debtor's prison, and in thai ter- 
rible vear 1833, it was used for a Cholera hospital. 
The building has been made entirely fire proof, the 
flODTs being supported by arches, and compose J of sione 
and brick. At present it coniains the of1ic?s of the 
Rejisler of Deels, the City Comptroller, Street Cura- 
mbsioner, Surrogate, and Cullecior of Assessments, 
Ax. It is 80 feet deep, 62 in width and 48 in height. 
The (WO porltcues, one at each end, are supported by 
six rq irble column-] each, frum the Sing Sing quarries. 
The walls of (lie butlil n^, which a^e stone, are stuc- 
coed on (!ie exiefiour in imitaiion uf marble. The styli 
IB Grecian, the model being that of the Temple of 
Ephesus. The accompanying Tiew is lakea from the 
interiour of the Park. 


SOME ACCOUNT OP KOOEDISTAN AND ITS INHAB- 
ITANTS. 

The eoantry inhabited by the Eoords is ■ district of 
central Asia, known by the npmc of Koordiatan. It is 
situate on the confines of Periia and Turkey, and is 
bounded on the north by'Armenia, on the west by the 
river Tigris, on the east by (he plains of the Persian 
provinces Irak and Aderbijan, and on the sotilh by the 
Turkish territories of Bagdad. The^lract comprised 


wi(hin these limits is Koordistau, properly «o called ; 
but scattered tribes of Kourds are to be found disrersed 
OTer a mucb wider eileni of country. The general 
face of (he soil may be soon described. It is almost 
one immense cln3(eT of small mountains, occasionally 
intersected by loftier ranees, on the summits of which, 
as in every other part oT Asia, there are (able-lauds, 
which, from (heir extreme elevation are subject to in- 

The mo$t remarkable feature in the character of (he 
people is the savace independence which (hey have 
ever maintaineJ, during the course of twenty-three 
centuries. In the lime of Xenophon, who menliuns 
them under (he name of the Kardouchoi, " thi y were 
a warlike nation, and not subject (o the king ;" and the 
same description is equally applicable to (hem at the 
present day. Their mounlain-cbiefa have indet-d gen< 
e allv acknowledged the authority of a paramount lord; 
but his supremacy has never extended to the light ot 
inlerfeience m the internal government of (heir coun- 
try. As they loim a frontier of separation betiveen 
Turkey and Pe-sia, (heir political allegiance is divided 
between the rulers of those empires. The sonthern 
and western districts profess to be subject Co tlie Tuik- 
ish government, while those that are situated more (o 
the north and east, declare themselves 1o be under the 
protection of the kingof Persia. The Ottoman Sultan, 
being less able than the Persian monarch to coerce a 
payment of tribute, or (o exact military service, is 
therefore favoured with by far the larger share of this 
unproductive allegiance. 

The Koords have never been united under one ruler, 
but the chief of each tribe exercisea all the functions 
of a sovereign within his own territory. By far the 
most powerful of these feudatories i* the Waly, or 
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Prince, of Ardelan, ■ luge proTJnce of Persian Eocr- 
dislan. " My counuy," lo nse hia owd words, when 
addreMing Sit John Malcolm in 1810, " is above iwo 
huadred miles id length, and nearly ait much in breadth. 
We otre and pay allegiance lo the kings of Peraia, but 
we ate exempted from that severity of tule which often 
ruins out neighbours, who posaess rich plains and 
wealthy cities. Ardelan presents little templalion to 
an inradei. It abounds in notbiog," ad^ed he, smiling, 
" but hiave men and hardy horses." 

The habits of the Koorils are those ofothetpastorBl 
Iribex in Asia. The mountains afford food for their 
floctri, in which their wealth mainly consists, and a 
lecute abode for themselves and their families. They 
descend to the plains in the early spring to cultivate 
the laud, and in summer to reap the harvest. The pro- 
ducts of the soil are various; (he valleys are highly 
fruitful, and, besides grain of various ions, yield lar^e 
crops of flax, cotton, tobacco, and manna, which is 
here the substitute for sugar. 

But the grand distinguiihing characteristick of the 
Kootds, is theit inotdinate and determined spirit of 
plunder. With them plundering is a natural occupa- 
tion ; and every unhappy stranger, whom chance oi 
curiosity throws in their way, they regard as their law- 
ful prey. Should (he unfortunate bemg happen to be 
poor and ragged, he is severely beaten for not having 
brought sufficient property to make him worth robbibg. 
They are not only daring robbers, but skilful thieves; 
and iheir boldness is solely equalled by their address. 
Sir J. Malcolm, on bis mission to the court of Persia in 
1810, had scarcely set foot on their territory, when 
he was attacked, in spile of bis imposing i^ppeatance, 
and his numerou.i attendants. Captain Ceppel was 
clo»eW watched for seTcrjI miles, and narrowly es- 
caped a similar visitation. Mr. Buckinghiim was less 
fortunate ; a contribution of 2500 piastres ^abaii 1251. 
■terling,) was levied on ihe caravan by which he jour- 
neyed before it was allowei lo proceed. 

The authority of the ch-ef'i of KoordisCan is exei^ 
cised with miUneas, and obeyed with cheeifuli 
Its enroTcement is, in all cases, attended ^y an extreme 
'KCard to the iial'onal customs and pteji '.dices. A re- 


markahle instance t^ this occnrred when Sir John 
Malcolm visited Persia in 1810. " I was encamped," 
he says, " at a village called Zagha, situated withm 
Iwenty-Qve miles of Sennah, the capital of Ardelan. 
The officer who attended as mekmaitdar, or entertain.' 
er, to the mission, on tbe part of the Waly, informed 
me, that a roan of tbe Iiibe rf Soorsoot (some familiea 
of which were eneaniped within a mile/) had, the ^vf 
before, murdered his father. He will, of course, b* , nt 
lo death, I observed. ' I do not think he will,' tai'' the 
Hehmandar ; ' he is himself heir, and there is no una 
lo demand his blood.' 'Will not the prince of ih« 
country take care that this parricide does not escape f 
' The Waly^' he coolly re; lied, ' cannol interfere m S 
case like thiSj unless 'aj.pealed to ; and, al^ei all ' aaid 
be, ' if the aSair be s^iiated, the murder will be com- 

Kunded. Among Kjurds, who are always at war,' 
added, ' the liie of an active youn^; man. is much too 
valuable to be taken away on' account of a dead old 

There are sevetal cities in Kooidistan, but tbe mill' 
lary tribes of that country seldom congregate in latge 
encampinents. The prince of Ardelan lives in great 
luxury and splendour in his capital, whos:' inhabitants 
mostly appear to enjoy affluence. Their condition 
presents a striking contrast with that of the neighbour- 
ing rude poDulalioD, who glory in their wild freedom; 
and while tney rejoice in the state and maffniRceDcc 
of the prince and el.lefs to vthom they owe nereditarf 
allegiance, lo^k dov "''' ~'"" " ' ' 


less waritie, "lut ir 
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their rulers are immedinte'y ^urrou 'ded. Knowledge 
they have ever despised, and relit^lin is scarcely known 
among them. They profess, i i leed, the faith of Ma- 
homet, but are, in general, aarroardless of its substance 
as of Its ctremonies. Sir John Malcolm fouAd forty 
families of Nestori&n Christians residing in Sennah, 
ihe heads of which, with iLeir pastor, visited him, 
says tbe author of Sketches of Persia 


e Hiepk Church, a period of ihirtaen 
iimfeVand bis little flock,"they had 
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a small church at Sennah, and were as their fathers 
had beeiL not ooly tolerated, but protected by the 
princes of Ardelan.^ 

The costume of the Koords is picturesque in the ex- 
treme. The liyely and raried colours of their dresses, 
eomposed of cloth, silks, and yelvets, far exceed the 
sombre hues of the Persian cottons and sheep;|>skins. 
Their persons are equally striking, especially in the 
countenance, which has an originality and ferocious-^ 
nesd of air quite characteristtck. Their general appew- 
ance may be fairly estimated 'from the fliustration pre- 
fixed to this aJFttcte, which contains the pdrtnuts of 
three of them ; 'the man with a spear in his hand was 
called OAwtft. *' bnl^" on account of Jiis strength.-— 
Sat, Mag. 

ASTRONOMY. 

PRIENOMBNil OF EGUP8BS. 

We come now to speak of certain phenomena which 
for a long time filled the world with terrour, but which, 
owing to the progress of knowledge, liave at length 
come to be regarded only as objects of interest and 
curiosity.' 

We snail begin with eclipses of the Moon. The 
Earth being an opaque bodv illuminated by the Sun, 
will project a shauow behind it in space. When the 
Moon enters this shadow it is cot off from the direct 
light <^ the Sun, and is consequently eclipsed. 



' If through the extremity of the Sun's diameter we 
suppose straight lines to oe drawn touching the sur- 
face of the Earth, as F E O C, in the abore figure^ 
these lines produced will represent the limits of the 
shadow ; and as the Sun is much larger than the Earth, 
they wiU meet behind the latter, and will thus give to 
' the shadow the form of a circular cone, if the Earth 
be spherical ; and of an elliptical cone if the Earth be 
a regular spheroid. Accordingly, when the Moon en- 
ters this shadow, a part of its disk still remainin^^ illu- 
minated by the Sun, this part will not be terminated 
by a straight line, but will leave the form of a lumin- 
ous crescent, its concavity being turned towards the 
shadow. The same phenomena take place as the 
Moon emerges from the shadow. 

When the Moon approaches the Earth's shadow, it 
does not become eclipsed suddenly, but loses its H^ht 
by imperceptible degrees. In order to comprehend this 

Snenomena, we must remember that a small opaque 
ody, upon being placed between an object and the 
Sun, does not entirely obstruct the Sun's rays, but the 
object becomes less illuminated on this account, and 
if the opaque bodv be sufficiently near, receives a sha- 
dow. There is then between the part which is per- 
fectly illuminated, and that which is perfectly dark an 
intermediate shade called the penumirtL — Jiiot 
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Let 8 represent the Sun, Pig, 2., m the Moon be- 
tween the Earth and the Sun, a E G 5 a portion of the 
Earth's orbit, e and/ two places on the surface of the 


Earth. The dark part of the Moon's shadow is eaUed 
the UmbrOj and the light part the Penumbra ; now it 
is evident that if a spectator.be situated in that part 
of the Earth where tne umbra falls, that is between 
e anfi^ there will be a total eclipse of the Suu at that 
place^ at e and^ in the penumbra, there will be a par- 
tial sftipse ; and beyond the penumbra there will be 
no ec%se. As the Earth is not always at the same 
distance from the Moon, if an eclipse should happen 
when the Earth is so far from the Moon that the lines 
F e and C/ cross eaph othBl before |hey come to the 
Earth, a: spectator situated on the Earth, in a direct 
line between the centres of the San and Moon, would 
see a ring of lis ht round the dark body oi the Moon, 
tealled aft Annular Eclipse ; whep this happens there 
can be no total eeiipse any where, because the Moon's 
umbra does not reach the Earth. People situated in 
the penumbra will perceive a partial eclipse. Accord- 
ing to M. de Sejour, an eclipse can nev^ be annular 
longer than 12 min. 24 sec. nor total longer than 7min. 
58 sec. The duration of an eclipse ^ the Sun can 
never exceed two hours.— Aet^A, 168. 

An eclipse of the Mo6n is Porh'o^ when only a part 
of its disk is within the shadow of the Eartn : it is 
totiUj when all its disk is within the shadow ; and it is 
ceniraL when the Earth's shadow falb upon the cen- 
tre of the Moon's disk. 

Let S represent the Sun, Pig. 2., EG the Earth, 
and m the Moon in the Elarth's umbra, having the 
Earth between it and the Sun ; DEP and HGP the 
penumbra. Now, the nearer any part of the penumbra 
IS to the mnbra, the less light it receives from the Sun. 
as is evident from the figure; and as the Moon enters . 
the penumbra before it enters the umbra, it gradually 
loses its light and appears less brilliant. 

The duration of an eclipse of the Moon^ from its 
first touching the Earth's penumbra lo the time of its 
leavingthe penumbra, cannot exceed ^ve hours and a 
half. The Moon cannot continue in the Earth's um- 
bra longer than three hours and three quartern in any 
eclipse, neither can it be totally eclipsed for a longer 
period than one hour and three ouarters. As the Moon 
IS actually deprived of its light during an eclipse, every 
inhabitant upon the face of the Earth, who can see the 
Moon, will see the eclipse. — Keith, 

If tne latitude of the Moon, at the time of the fulL 
is greater than the sum of its own semidiameter added 
to the semidiameter of the Earth's shadow, the Moon 
will not be eclipsed at the time ; if its latitude is less 
than that sum^ but mater than the difierence, it will 
be partially eclipsed ; and if its latitude is less than 
the difierence, it will be totally eclipsed at the time oi 
the full. The Moon is centrally eclipsed, only when 
in opposition or at the full, and in one of its nodes. 

The Moon in a total eclipse, is not wholly invisible , 
and the phenomenon is produced by the refraction and 
reflection of the rays of light falling upon the Earth's 
atmosphere, towards the shadow, and consequently 
towards the Moon in the shadow. 

An eclipse of the Sun happens when the Moon, pass- 
ing between the Sun and the Earth intercepts the Sun's 
light ; and the Siin can only be eclipsed at the new- 
moon, or when the Moon, at its conjunction, is in or 
near one of its nodes. For unless the Moon is in or 
near one of its nodes, it cannot appear in or near the 
same plane with the Sun ; without which, it cannot 
appear to us to pass over the disk of the Sun. At 
every other part of its orbit, it will have so much north- 
ern or southern latitude, as to appear either above or 
below the Sun. If the Moon is in one of its nodes, 
having no latitude, it will cover the whole disk of the 
Sun, and produce a total ficlinse^ except when its ap- 
parent diameter is less than tnat of the Sun ; — if it is 
near one of its nodes, having a small degree of latitude," 
it will only pass over a part of the Sun's disk, or the 
eclipse will oe partial. 

In a total eclipse of the Sun, the shadow of the Moon 
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fidlt opcm tlMt pftrt of the ^arth where the eelipee is, 
«eeii. A spectator placed anr where in the centre, 
will not see any part of the &(un, hecause the Moon 
wili Intercept all the rays of li^ht which come to him 
directly from the Son ; and it is manifest that, in this 
situation, the Moon, being an opaoue body, wilf cast 
its shadow upon the part of the Earth where the eclipse 
is total. The shadow of the tltfoon like that of the 
Earth, is a cone terminated in a point ; and the diam- 
eter of the Moon's shadow, where it falls upon the 
Earth, is equal to the difference between the apparent 
diameters of the Moon and Sun. 

A total eclipse of the Sun is very remarkable for the 
degree of daruiess which accompanies it, and which 
extends to all the points of the Earth, on which the 
Moon^s shadow falls, precisely in the same manner 
as the shadow of a cloiid, 'borne along by the wind, 
passes OTer hills and plains, and for a time deprires 
them of the Sun's lij^ht. 

The darkness which attends a total eclipse of the 
Sun is the more striking, as it follows so suddenly the 
full splendour oCday. The inferiour animals are filled 
with consternation. The heavens are at once envel- 
oped in darkness : the larger stars become visible, and 
a pale whitish halo appears abolit the black disk of the 
Moon, which is suroosed to be the Zodiacal light, or 
the atmosphere of the Siin. A faint light also often 
skirts the horizon, which is a real twilight, proceeding 
from portions of the Earth's atmosphere that are with- 
out the cone of the Moon's shadow and within the 
view of the spectator. Under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances total darkness may continue eight minutes. 
The first ray of the Sun which escapes, darts forth like> 
an arrow, and this deep gloom instantly vanishes. 

In a partial eclipse of the Sun, a penjimbra or im- 

S;rfect shadow of the Moon, falls upon that part of the 
artb where the partial eclipse is seen. The Moon's 
penumbra is an increasing cone, its darkness increase 
ing towards the umbra of the Moon ; and the angle of 
the penumbra is equal to the ancle of the Sun's appa- 
rent diameter. The diameter of the penumbra, in that 
part through which the Earth passes, in an eclipse of 
the Sun, is equal to the sum of the apparent diameters 
of the Sun and Moon. 

If the Moon, at the time of conjunction^ is in one 
of its nodes, tne eclipse of the Sun will oe central. 
For then the centres of the Earth, Sun, and Mood, be- 
ing all in the plane of the ecliptick, the centre ot the 
Moon will pass between the Suil's centre and that of 
the Earth ; and thus the Sun will be centrally eclipsed 
in tKe zenith, at some place on the surface of the Earth. 

An eclipse of the Sun is said to be Annular, if, at 
the time or the eclipse, a rine of the Sun appears round 
the edges of the Moon ; and a central eclipse of the 
Sun will be an annular one, if the distance of the 
Moon from the Earth at the time of the eclipse, be 

g eater than its mean distance. If the orbit of the 
arth and that of the Moon were both in the same 
plane, there would be an eclipse of the Sun at everv 
new-moon ; and an eclipse of the Moon at eyery full- 
moon. But the orbit of the Moon makes an angle of 
about five degrees nine minutes, with the plane of the 
orbit of the Earth, and crosses it in two points called 
nodes. 

Astronomers hare calculated that, if the Moon is less 
than 17^ 12^ from either node, at the time of new-moon, 
the Sun may be eclipsed ; or if less than 11° 34^ from 
either node, at the foli-moon, the Moon may be ecHpsed; 
at all other times there can be no eclipse, for the sha- 
dow of the Moon will fall either above or below the 
Earth at the time of new-moon ; and the shadow of 
the Earth will fall either above or below the Moon, at 
the time of full moon. 

To illustrate this, suppose the part cdof the Moon's 
orbit, Fig, 3. to be elevated above the plane of the pa- 
per or Elarth's orbit; it is evident that the Earth's shad^ 
ow at fuU-moon would fall below the Moon ; the other 


part of the Moon^s i^bit at the fame ti|D«('Won)d be de- 
pressed below the plane of the paper ; 'and the shadow 
of the Moon, at the time ofnew-moon, would fall below 
■the Earth. In this case, the Moon's nodes would be be«» 
tween Rand a, and between 6 and 6, and the/e would 
be no eclipse, eithcir at the full or new-moon ; bui. il 
the part of the Moon's orbit between G and b be ele- ^ 
vated above the plane of the paper, or Earth's orbit, 
the part between £ and a will be depn^ssed. the line 
of the Moon's nodes will then pass through tne centre 
of the Earth and that of the Moon, and an eclipse will 
ensue. 

An eclipse of the Sun begins on the western side o£ 
its disk, and ends on the eastern ; and an eclipse of the 
Moon begins on the eastern side of the disk, and ends 
on the western. 

The average number of eclipses in a year is four, 
two of the S|in, and two of the Moon ; and, as the Sun 
and Moon are as long below the horizon of any par- 
ticular place as they are above it, the average number 
of visible eclipses in a year is two, one of the Sun and 
one of the Moon. 

It has been found that tbegreatest number of eclipses 
which can take place in any year is seven, and that 
the least number is two. When there are seven 
ecHpses in a year five are of the. Sdn, and two of the 
Moon. When there are only two, they are both of the 
Sun. When there are six eclipses in a year, three of 
them will sometimes be of the Sun, and three of the 
Moon ; and sometimes four of the Sun, and two of the 
Mopn. Three is the greatest number of eclipses of 
the Moon that cisn happen in any one year* In every 
year, there at least two eclipses of the Sun. 

When the Moon is near the first of Aries, and is 
moving towards the tropick of Cancer, the time of its 
rising will vary but little for several days together, and 
produce the phenomena of a Harvest-moon. 

If the Moon were to move in the equinoctial, its mo- 
tion in its orbit, by which it describes a rei^olution, in 
respect of the Sun, in 29 days 12 hours, would carry it 
every day eastward from the Sun about 12^ 12', whence 
its time of rising would vary daily about 50 minutes. 
But because the Moon's orbit is oblique to the equat<M^ 
or equinoctial, nearly coincidipg with the ecliptic^ di^ 
ferent parts olit make different angles with the horizoa, 
as they rise or set ; those parts which rise with the 
smallest angles, setting witn the greatest, and the re- 
verse. Now the less this angle is, the greater portion 
of the orbit rises in the same time. Consequently^ 
when the Moon is in those parts which rise or aiet with 
the smallest angles, it rises or sets with the least dif^^ 
feience of time, and the reverse. But in northern lati • 
tudes, the smallest angle of the ecliptick aad horizon is 
made when Aries rises and Libra sets ; and therefore, 
when the Moon rises in Aries, it rises with the least 
difference of time. Now the Moon is ia cotDgunction 
in or near Aries, when the Sun it in or near Lihni, , 
that is, in the autumnal months ; when the Moon risea 
in Aries, whilst the Sun is setting in Libra, the time 
of its rising is observed to vary only two hours in six 
days, in the latitude of London: This is called the 
Harvest-moon. This circumstance .takes place eveiy 
month; but as it does not happen at the time of fiiU 
moon, no notice is taken of it When the Moon's right 
ascension is emial to six signs, that itL when the 
Moon is in or about the beginning of Linra, there ia 
the greatest difference of the times of rising, that is to 
savj about an hour and fifteen minutes. Those signs 
which rise with the least angle set with the greatest, 
and the contrary ; therefore^ when there is the least 
difference in the times of rising, there is the greatest 
in setting, and vice versa. All mis may be pleasingly 
exemplified by means of a celestial globe." 

The comet of 1811 was 10,900 miles in diameter, 
i. e. twice the bulk of the eaiKh, and its luminooa pv»> 
jection was 132 aullions «f miles.— fiEcArscter*. 
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NATURAL BISTORT. 


■ras MAOOT. 
"TliM uimal MknowD," sayit Buftbo, "by ihe name or 
the Barbarv Ap«. Of all the Apes which have do tail, 
ihia animal can be«t endore me tempenlure of our 
climate. We hare kept one for many years. In the 
Hvmmer it lemained in the open air with j)leaiiure ; 
and in the winter, might be kept in a room wiihoui anjr 
6r«. It was filtny, and of a sullen disposition : ii 
equally made use of a grimace to show its an^er, or 
eipresi ils sense of hunger: its raoiioDS were Tiolenl, 
its manners awkward, and its physiogDomy rathei ugly 
ihMn ridiculous. Whenet'er it was iSfended, ilgrinoea 
aad showed ils teeth. It put wbaiever was given to it 
into the pouches on each side of its jaws, and com- 
monly ate erery thing that was oSered to it, except 
raw flesh, cbeesB, and other things of a fermentatiTe 
natare. When it slept, it whs fond of roosting on a 
Wooden or iron bar. It was alwajrg kept chained^ for 
nerwithstantling its long subjection, it was neither 
civilized, Bor loud of its keeper; apparently, it had 
been but badly educated, for I have seen others of the 
sama kind who were more sagacious, obedient, gayer, 
aad ao traelaWe as lo be taught to dance, and suffer 
themselves quietly to be clothed and dressed. 

" This Ape is about two feet and a half, or three feet 
hifk, in its erect posture ; but the female is not so 
lorga M the male. It rather chooses to walk on all 
foors, than erect. When it sleeps, it is almost always 
■itiing. There nn two Tery prominent callosities on 
It* Bosteriora. It differs also from the Pithecos ; first 
in Bie form of its snout, which is thicker and longer, 
like that of a doR; whereas the Pithecos has a flat 
Tiaage, like the human. Secondly, in having long 
c>ii Jne teeth ; instead of which the Pilheeos has them 
no looger in proportion than those of a man. Thirdly, 
in its nails, which are neither ao flat nor so round ; and, 
in short, it is larger, and of a more sullen end nn- 
traciable disposition than the olher. It abounds in 
BarbaiT, and in the forests of India, Arabia, and Af- 
rica. In Barbary the trees are sometimes neatly cor- 
end with them. 

"It is probable this isihekind of Monkey which Rob- 
•r! Lade speaks of in the f^jllowing terms: ' We tta»el- 
ledorera great mountain atihe Cape of Good Hope, 
when we diverted ourselves with hunting the large 
Ayes, which are there in great plenty. I am not able 
to npTMcni all the traetaMenMi of these anitaali 


which punned ns, nor the awiftnet* and impndenee 
with wnich they returned to lu after we hao driren 
them away. Sometimes thev lufleted ns to approach 
so near them, that, slopping afmast close lo one of these 
animals, to take mv obserratioas, I thought mvselT 
certain of securing nim, when, taking a sudden leap, 
he sprang above ten paces from roe, end climbed vp a 
tree with the greatest agility. They remained after- 
warda very quiet, looking on us as though they were 
pleased with onr astonishmenL There were some ao 
exceedingly large, Ihat if they had been of a ferociooi 
nature, our nutober would not have been sufficient to 
secure us from ibeir attacks. As it would have been 
useless to kill these animals, we made no use of our 
guns; bul the captain, thiokiuK to wound one of them, 
which was seated on a tree, aller a long pursuit, had 
no sooner presented his piece, but the animal, probablv 
from the remembrance of the execution of some of hia 
companions, in the same manner, was so greatly ter- 
rifled at it, that he fell almost motionless at our feet, 
and being stunned iu the fall, we had not the leaat 
trouble to secure it: however, when it revived, we had 
occasion for all our strength and address to keep it. de- 
fending itself by biting those who were near it, which 
obliged OS to bind our hantfkftrchiefs over its bead.' 

" Tareniier tells us that some of the inhabitants of 
India adopt a ludicrous mode of avengiiig themselves 
on these Monkeys, who not unfrequently attack the 
women who are going to market, and rob them of their 
provisions. In an open space, near the retreat of the 
Apes, they place five or sii baskets of rice, forty or 
fiity yards asunder, and near the baskets a nomber of 
stout cudgels, each two feet in length. They then 
hide themselves, to watch for the result. Thinking 
that no one sees them, the Apes hapten towards the 
baskets. For a while they grin angrily at each other, 
then approach, then retire, and seem to dread coming 
to action for the prey. More daring than the males, 
the females at length advance to the baskets, and as 
they thrust in their heads to eat, the males on the one 
side rush forward to prevent them. Til's tiriap on a 
general engagement, and the cudgels are lustily plied 
till the weakest party is compelled to seek for shelter 
in the woods. The victors then quietly fall to upon 
their hard^amed meaL" 


THE BABOON. 
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it hMM ciUtMities oN it* po«t«*locs, irkiclt are naked, 
and of « red colour, «ttd Br« often of a lam lizfl ana 
diagnstingly conspi«uoas: iu tail is crooked and ihiek, 
generally as long and sometime* loDg«r than the body, 
DUt in levenl of the species it it extremelj' ehoR. The 
canin« te«tb are much thicker and longer than those 
of men. Its euoni is very thick and rery lonr, lenai- 
nating ki a flattened extremity like that of me dor; 
its ears are naked, its body and limbs are strong, thick, 
and short ; its hait is bng and thick, of a teddiah brown 
colour, and pretty unifOTin orer the whole body. It 
walka ^ilenei on all fours than uptight, and is from 
three to four Ceet high ; but there seems to be dtfiaient 
sizes of these aiiiiiiala. The female brings forth usu- 
ally bot'one at a tiine, which she carries m her anns, 
and in a peculiar maimer, clinging to her breast : in 
other respects, these Baboons, although miichievous 
and ferociouij aie not carnivorous ; they priociually 
feed npOD fnuts, roots and com j they generally Keep 
together in compaoies, and sally forth to commit their 
dewedaiioDS on the neighbouring vineyards, or orch- 
ards. ' As they are extiemety toad of grapes, apples, 
and ripe fruit, ibey assembte together m great Duro- 
ben, and proceed on their enterprises with pierious 
deliberation. The dogs who are set to watcn do not 
easily eom(uer ihete animals, as they are extremely 
aetire, and make dexterous-use of their leelh and claws. 
On these occasions a part of them enter the enclosure, 
while one of the company stands sentinel ; the rest 
stand without the fence, a small distance from each 
other, and form a line, reaching all the way from the 
eneloeare to tbe rendezvous without, whicb is gene- 
rally in some craggy mountain. Every thing being 
thus disposed, the plunderers within the orchard throw 
the fruit to them without as fast as they can gather it: 
or, if the wall or hedge be high, to those that stt at the 
' i, «nd these hand the plunder to those next their 
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THE lUIHON. 
'Thu is a oatiTe of the banks of the Ganges, has 
poaches on each side of its cheeks, and callosities on 
itB pasteriors ; its tail is naked, curled up, and about 
the letigth of five or six inches ; the canine teeth are 
not much longer in proportion than those of men; the 
snout is very Droad ; the orbits of the eyes very acute 
above; the face, ears, handa, and feet are naked, end 
of a flesh colour; tbe hair on the body is of a beautiful 
greenish gray, each hair being gray and black, tipped 
with yellow; the exiremiCLes are gray, the region of 
the reins is a golden yellow j and tW thighs are of a 
lively red. It sometimes walks erect and at other 
times upon all fours ; it is about two feel or two feet 
and a half tail when erect. It is a spiteful anitnal." 

THE HAnDRILL. 

" This Baboon, Which also bears the name of the 
Ribbed-nosed Baboon, is an ugly, disgusting animal. 
It is fotlttd on the Gold Coast, and in other southern 
proTifices of Africa, where the Negroes call it Boggo, 
and the Enrowans Mandrill This animal is the 
largest of the Baboon kind. Smith relates, that a fe- 
nuTe Mandrill was given to him, which was not sbove 
aix months old, and had then attained the size of an 
adult Baboon ; he likewise acquaints us, that these ani- 
mals walk always erect; that they ai^h and cry, like 
the human species; and ihey never tail to overconie 
women when tbe find them within their reach. 

" This animal ia equally remarkable for its variety 
of colour, its singularity of appearance, its immense 
strength, and its unconquerable savaeenesi. " Under 
its projecting forafaead,' says Mr. Bingky, ' are two 
■mall and vivid eyes, situated go near to each other 
that their positioD alone gives to the physio^omy an 
Ail of ferocity. Ad enormous muzzle, indicauve of the 


moat brutal passions, terminUes in a broad and loood- 
ed extremity of a fiery red colour, from which contin- 
ualty oozes a mucous humour. The cheeks, greatly 
swollen and deeply furrowed, are naked, and of a deep 
bine colour. A narrow blood-coloiued ridge extends 
down the middle of the face, and terminates in the 
nose." Round the neck the hair ia very long. On 
the sides of the bead it joins that at the top, and the 
whole terminates in a somewhat pointed form. Each 
hair of the body is annulated with black and yellow ; 
so that the whole fur has a greenish brown hue. 

" When standing upright, the Mandrill is in height 
from three feet and a half to five feet. It is to be found 
on the Gold Coaat, in several other parts of Africa, and 
ahio in the East Indies and tbe Indian Archipelago. 
Its voice bears some resemblaace to the roaring of a 
[ion. No art or kindness can in the least subdue ita 
brutal propensities ; and its great strength readers it 
an object of perpetual dread to its keepers. Yet it is 
not, strictly speaking, a carnivorous animal ; for. though 
it will eat meat that has been cooked, its usual food is 
fruit and nuts." 


THE DBSINB BABOON. 

" The Ursine Baboon of South Africa u known (• 
naturalists from tbe descriptions of Sparrman, Taillant, 
Burchell, and other scientifick travellers. It is an ani- 
mal of very considerable strength, and attains, when 
full grown, the size of a very large Newfoundland do^. 
It resembles tbe dog in tbe shape of its head, and is 
coveted with shaggy hair, of a brownish colour, except 
on the face and paws, which are bare and black. On 
level ground it always goes on all fours ; but among 
the rocks and precipices, which are its natural refuge 
and habiiatioo, it uses its hinder feet and handa some- 
what as 8 human being would do, only with inconceiv- 
ably greater boldness sad agility, in clambering up the 
crags, or in springing from cliff to cliff. 

"The ursine Baboon is not believed to be in any de- 
gree carnivorous, but subsists oi^ wild fruits, aad prin- 
cipally on the numerous variety of uintje* (edible roots 
aad bulbs) which abound in the districts it inhabits. 
These roota it digs out of the earth with its paws, the 
nails of which, from this cause, are generally snort, 
as if worn down by constant use; in other respect* 
they nearly resemble those of the htmian hand. 

"For defence against its enemies, such as the Ie<^ 
ard. hyKna, wild-ao^, &c., the ursine baboon is annad 
with formidable canine teeth about half an inch long , 
and, when driven to extremity, will defend itself suc- 
cessfully against the fiercest wolf-hound. It lias a mode 
of grappling its aniagonisl by the throat with its fora- 
paws, or hands, while it tears open the jugular vein 
with its tusks. In this manner I have known a stout 
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tebooD dMpaldi laTMal dogs bcfwe he wu orer- 
powered; ind I have been aasived b; the natires 
that ereo the leopard is sometimes defeated and wor- 
ried lo death \tj a troop of these animala. It is oaYf 
collectively, howerer, and ia large bands, that they 
can SDCceasfulif oppose this powerful aaemy. In many 
of the mountainous districts the leopard, it is said, sub- 
sists chiefly by preying upon baboons and monlceys ; 
Ijrine fa wait and pouncing upon ihem suddenly, pre- 
cise^ as the domeslicfc cat deals with rats. 
"Though well Brmed for conBict, the ursine baboon, 
except in self-defence, appears to be a harmless and 
iaoHeosive animal. They are, it it true, occasionally 
iroableaome to mankind, by robbing gardens, orchards, 
and corn-fields ; but I never heard of any body being 
attacked by them, although I resided for some years in 
« spot where they are so numerous thai the district takes 
its name from them, riz. Baviasna Rivier, or River of 
Baboons. There is, indeed, one remHrkable story told 
at the Cape of a parly of these animals earning offan 
infant from the vicinity of Wynbcrg, a village about 
•even miles from Capetown, and, on the alarm being 

S'ren by the distracted mother, retreating with it lo 
e summit of the precipitous mountains 3000 feet in 
height, which overhaitg that pleasant village. My in- 
formants, persons of respectability, assured me that 
rius incident had occurred within their own recollec- 
tion ; and that the child was recovered by a party of 
the Mwbilants, after a long, anxious, and perilous pur- 
aui^ witiKNit having sustamed any material injury. 
This singular abdnetion, the only instance of the kind 


baboon, bereaved of its own offspring, rather than by 
any ferocious or mischievous propensity. 
"Be this as it may, the strong attachment of these 
creatures to their own young is an interesting Irwt 
of their character. I have frequently witnessed very 
affecting instances of their attachment, when • band 
of them happened to be discovered by some of the Af- 
rican colonists in their orchards or corn-fields. On 
aach occasions, when hunted back to the mountains 


with dogs and guns, the females, if accidentally sepa- 
rated from their young ones, would often, reckless of 
their safe^, return to search for them through the very 
midst of their fierce pursuers. 

"On more peaceful occasions, also, I have very oflen 
contemplaled them with great pleasure and interest. 
It is the practice of these animals to descend from their 
rocky fastnesses, in order to enjoy themselves on the 
fattnks of the mountain riyulets, and to feed on the na- 
tricious bulbs which grow in the rich alluvial soil of 
the valleys. While thus occupied, they usually take 
care to be within reach of some steep crag or precipice, 
to which they may fly for refuge on the appearance of 
an enemy ; and some of their number are always sta- 
tioned as sentinels on large stones or other elevated 
■ituations, in order to give timely warning to the rest 
trf the approach of danger. It has frequently been my 
lot, when riding through these secluded valleys, to 
come suddenly, oa turning the comer of a rock, upon 
a troop of forty or fifty baboons thus quietly congre- 
gated. Instantly on ra>* appearance a loud cry of alarm 
would be raised by the sentinels ; and then the whole 
band would scamper off with the utmost precipitation. 
Off they would go, hobbling on all fours, alter their 
awkward fashion, on leveT ground ; then splashing 
through the stream, if Ihev had it Co cross ; then 
scrambling with most marTellous agility up the rocky 
etifis, often many hundred feet in height, and where 
certamly no other creature without win^ could possi- 
bly follow them ; the large males bringing up the rear 
guard, ready to turn with fury upon my hounds if they 
attempted to molest ibem; the females, with theu 
young in their arms, or clinging to their backs. Thus. 
climbing and chattering, ana squalling, they would 
aaceud the perpendicular and periloui-Iooking crags, 


while I looked on and watched them, iDlereMed by tfan 
almost human affection which they evinced for their 
mAtea and their ofispring; and sometimes not a little 
amused, also, by the angrr vociferation with which 
the satyV-like leaders would scold me, when they had 
got fairly upon the rocks, and felt themselves secure 
frooa purauit." 

THE WANDEROO AND THE LOANIKX. 
' " As these two animals aeem to be hut one and the 
fame species, we have, therefor*, here preserred tbc 
two names they bear in Oeylm, as they at leaat form 
two distinct breeda. The bodv of the WudoNO if 
covered with brown and black nairs, and has a loag 
while head «f hair, and a monstrans white beard ; the 
body of the Loan<k>, on the contnrv, is conred with 
whitinh hairs, but he haa the like large bead of hair 
and beard. There is still a third variety fami m Ike 
same country, which may possibly be the eonwian 
stock of the other two, because it is of a uoifann whi- 
tish colour over its body, with the like head of faik 
and beard. These animals are baboons, and not, u 
some hire imagined monkeys, as ibey have all the 
characters, as well in shape as in disposition, and ai« 
of the same savage nature, and even more ferocious. - 
V ' The white monkeys (bbvs Fortin) are^ometimes 
as big as the largest Englisn mastiff; tfaef M« laot^ 
dangerous than the black: they principaDy MBak 
women, and ollen, after having greatly injured then, 
finish their cruelty by strangfiag. Sometimes they 
even come (o their houses ; but the Maciroes, who are 
very jealous of their wives, take care to prevent iheir 
entrance into their habitations; and the females not 
liking (as the chevalier humorously relates) either the 
manners or the figure of the paltry gillanta, boldly 
stand on their defence, and with clubs, or whatever 
other arms they can provide, instead of answering their 
caresses, oblige their ugly suitors to return, not, how- 
ever before they have damaged or plundered every thing 
thev can lay their hands on.' It is, however, exceef- 
ingly donbtfnl whether the white monkey, here de- 
scribed, be of the same species as the Wandetoo." 


THE HONA, TAMED, OR COMMON KONKET. 

" This b the most common of the Monkey tribe 

We kept one of them, says Btiffon, alive for many 

years. This alone is sufficient to prove that it ia not 
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it lMif% of th« Irat etenlrieft at Africa and India. lA 
lact, it is met with in Barbaiy, Arabia, Persia, dbc. 
The visage of -this animal is of a hrown hne, with a 
kind of white beard, mixed with yellow and a little 
black; the back is red and black; the beUy and the 
iiind^rts of the thighs and legs whitish, tnouffh the 
ibreparts of the two last are of a blaek colour i the tail 
is ot an ash-eolonr marked with two lirhite spots, one 
on each side at its insertion. On its forehead the hair 
is of a my colour, in the form of a crescent, and be- 
tween Uie eyes and the ears is a black stripe, as there 
is from the ears, and shoulders, and arms. 

^' In general, the disposition of the Monkey is much 
more tractable than the baboon^ and not so sullen as 
the ape : it is extrayaffantly spirited, but not ferocious, 
being docile through tear. The Mona is, in particular, 
sttsceptiblo of education, and even attached to those 
persons who take care of it. That which we brought 
up would suffer itself to be stroked and handled by 
those it knew, but would often bite strangers. It was 
chained, but was very desirous of its liberty ; for. when 
it either broke its chain or got loose, it would run 
away, and would not suffer itself to be retaken by any 
other person than its master. It ate everv thing that 
was offered to it, especially flesh, bread, anu its favour- 
ite food, fruits. The Mona is about a foot and a half 
in length.^' 

We have thus given a concbe description of ten of 
the different species of the monkey tribe. They, how- 
ever, as we stated in the outset, are extremely nume- 
rous ; and we could not give even a short description 
of all the different species without incurring the charge 
of being tedious. If we stop here, we should be liable 
again to the charge of being desultory in our selections 
and superficial in our knowledge. To avoid both we 
will give a succinct account or catalogue of all the 
different species within our acquaintance, which be- 
long to other portions of the earth than our own con- 
tinent, reserving the description of those which belong 
peculiarly^ to our own hemisphere for a future imge. 

The Pithecos, or Pigmv Apes, are common in Asia, 
as well as in Libya and other -provinces in Africa. 
They live upon herbs and fruits, and the plunder of 
gardens ; they are very mischievous, and when chased, 
retreat with mat agility, the females carrying their 
young upon their backs. They are fattenea for food, 
by the inhabitants of the countries where they are 
fotmd, who take them by intoxicating them with strong 
liquors, of which tbese apes are very fond. 

The Pi^-tailed Baboon, so called from its naked pig- 
like tail, IS the least of all the baboon kind. It is a 
native of Sumatra and Japan. 

The Pig-Faced Baboon, is a native of Africa, and 
was formerly exceedingly troublesome to the settlers 
in the neighbourhood of the Cape of Good Hope. Its 
voice resembles the bark of a dog. 

The Bonneted Monkey, Inhabits Eastern Asia. It 
is so called, because its nair on the upper part of the 
head diverges horizontally from a central point towards 
an imaginary circumference ; thus looking not unlike 
the round bonnet of a Chinese. Buffon calls it the 
Chinese Bonnet. 

The Dog-Faced Baboon, resembles the Ursine Ba- 
boon, and inhabits various parts of Africa and Asia. 
It lives in troops, commits great depredations in gar- 
dens and cultivated grounds, and is exceedingly strong, 
vicious, and impudent. 

The Macaque and the Effret. are natives of Congo, 
and other southern parts of Arrica. They have long 
tails, but in other respects very nearly resemble the 
Baboon. The Egret differs from the Macaque only in 
having a plume upon his head. This species is nu- 
merous, and various. 

The Patas, is a native of the same country ; its hair 
is a brilliant red. In Senegal, it is called the Red 
Monkey. They have a great curiosity, and frequently 


climb to the topa of trees, to admire vesaela off their 
coast at sea ; wnen attacked they throw stones. 

The Malbrouck, is found in Bengal. Its body is 
but about a foot and a half long ; but it is very mis- 
chievous, plundering fields of grain, and sugar cane, 
sometimes taking the tiles off Uie roofs of houses, de» 
stroyinff birds' nests, ^. 

The Manffabey, lives in Madagascar, and the west- 
em coast of Africa. They have white eye-lids ; and 
some of them white beards, and white rings round 
their necks. 

The Callatrix, or Green Monkey, is found in Sene- 
pil, as well as in Mauritania and the neighbouring 
islands. " I only discovered these animals,*' says Mr. 
Adamson " by their breaking off branches of trees, and 
throwing them down on my head ; for they were so 
very auiet and nimble in their tricks, that I could 
scarcely hear them." 

The Mustache, is a native of Guinea and Congo, 
and is said to be the most beautiful of the monkey 
kind. It has a white nose, and blue face; and an 
edging of black hair on the upper and under lip. 
There are two tufts of hair of a oriffht yellow colour 
below the ears, and another tuft of bristly hair on the 
head ; the hair of the body is of a greenish cast, and 
the breast and belly of an ash colour. 

The Talapoin and the black monkey, are probably 
varieties of tne same species. They inhabit the east- 
em provinces of Asia ; the skin of the black monkey 
makes a good fur. 

The Douc is the last among the apes, baboons, and 
monkeys. Without belonging to any or the three pre- 
cisely, yet it partakes of them all. It has the tail of 
the monkey, the size of the baboon, and the flat face of 
the ape. The Douc is the only moiikey which has no 
callosities on its posteriors, and is covered aU over with 
hair. "Its face is covered with reddish down with a 
white beard ; the ears are naked, and of the same 
colour as the face ; the lips brown, as are the orbits of 
the eyes : the colour of the hair is very bright, and'very 
variegated ; it has a collar of a purple colour round its 
neck; its forehead, body, and arms, are white; its 
hind legs are of a red chestnut; it is black above the 
forehead and the upper part of the arms ; the parts be- 
low the body are of an ash colour ;. the tail is white as 
well as the bottom of the loins; it more frequently 
walks on two feet than on four ; and it is three feet 
and a half or four feet high when it is upright." 

It is stated by travellers, that the larger monkeys of 
the southern portions of Asia produce bezoar* in their 
stomach, which is superior to that of the bezoar of 
goats and gazelles. 

We have thus, with the Oran-otang and the long 
anned Ape, enumerated twenty-four species of those 
animals comprised among apes, baboons and monkeys, 
of the order quadnimana. We trust our readers will 
have found gratification, if not in the history of these 
animals, at least in bavins learned the distinctive 
characteristicks .otHxe ape, the baboon and the monkey. 


PrrCAIRTTS ISLAND. AND THE HUTINEERS OP 
THE BOUNTT.-Conunued. 

Pitcaim's Island is about six miles long by three 
broad ; the soil is very rich, and it is mostly coveied 
with wood. It lies under the parallel of 25° of South 
latitude, and in the midst of tne wide expanse of the 
Pacific Ocean; The climate is fine, and adapted for 
the growth of all the vegetable productions of every 

Eart of the globe. The coast is fringed with formida- 
le barriers, which seem to present insurmountable ob- 
stacles to all access ; tall spiral rocks appear on ev'ery 
side : and lofty clifis, skirted at their bases with thickly 
branching ever-greens, aflbrd a welcome retreat and 
shelter from the burning rays of an almost vertical 

/ Beaoar is a word of Fenian derivatidn ngniiyiag a dsstroyir 
ofpoisoo. Oz-besoarisahardbailofbair. 
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«tui. OWTC* of Paln-tMM, Coco«-But met, the Tea- 
tree, and otker tropical productions cover the valleys 
and the slopes towude the centre of the itland, which 
ia occnpied by a moonlBin, lb« ridge of which lisea 
1109 foet abore the sea. The ridge itself ia a narrow 
ledge, running from one pinnacle to another, and i« in 
some parts not more than three feet wide, with fearful 
{M^cipices oo each side. At the northern einemity of 
tjis ridge, is a care of some interest, as being the in- 
tended retreat of Chmtiao and his companioos, in the 
eveol of a landing being effected in pursuit of them ; 
■Bd here he always kept a store of provisions, against 
any emergency that might occnr. On all points the 
ialand is lennioated by cliffs or rocky projections, de- 
tached from which lie scattered ntmierons fragmr ' 
of rocks, rising like si wi.-i. ~: 1.- — ;j 


The path down the r 


:, leadiog from the mouo- 


tain-ridge, is pncipiioas in theextMme, and^tDgwoM 
to all hat the natives, who, young and old, nneoneern- 
edly trudge Op and down its ftrnnidable sides. The 
" Rope Cliff," so called because it can only be de- 
scended by the aid of a rope, is on the east aide of 
the island. It overlooks a small sandy bay, lined with 
rocks which render it dingenias for a boat to attempt 
to land ; at the foot of the Rope Cliff, some axes tntd 
■ hone were found, the manufacture of the former na- 
tives. On the left of it, is a peak of considerable beau- 
ty, overlooking what is called Bonnty Bay on secovnt 
of the Bounty having been Iramed there. Upon this 

Gak the mutineers foand four imager, about s' ' 


a platform, similar, t 


t Easin 


The natural vegetable prodnctions of tbii Island ai« 
numerous, as the' Cocoa-nut, Banana, Bread fruit. 
Plantain, Water-Melon, Pumj4ins, Potatoes, Pease, 
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Sugar-cane, Ginger, Turmerick, Tobacco, the Tea- 
plant, and various other tropical trees and plants. Of 
Suadrupeds they have only those which were inlro- 
uced by the mutineers. 

At the period of Captain Beechey's visit, the colony 
consisted of siity-six persons, of whom only sii, name- 
ly, Adams, and five Otaheteian women, were original 
settlers ; the remainder being the childien of the muti- 
neers, or of the black men who accompanied them. 
Theseinterestinffislandersare tall, robust, and healthy; 
the average height of the men is five feet ten inches, 
their limbs are well prt^rtioned. round, and straight ; 
and simple diet, ana early habits of exercise, have 
given them great muscular power. The perfect sim- 
plicity and gooil-naiure depicted U[>on their countenan- 
ces, and the cheerfulness, and vivacity that prevail 
throughout the colony, render them highly interesting 
to visiters. Captain Beechey was delighted with their 
manners, and spent some lime amongst them, receiv- 
ing the greatest attention and hospitality from them. 
Adams was looked up to as a patriarch, and nothing 
affected their minds so much as the fear of losing him. 

The females are rather above the size of Europeans,' 
and their limbs, from their being accustomed to work, 
and to climb the hills, are unusualy muscular, but their 
features and manners are perfectly feminine. Their 
etmiplexion, though fairer than that of the men, is of 
* dark gipsy hut ; their dark glossy hair, nicely oiled, 
1. J-._£ .1.. .i.„i j.^ :^ j^j^ waving tresses, 


hanga dowfi o< 


r the sbvalders ii 


and is tastefully turned beck from the forehead and tem- 
ples, and secured by a chaplet of small red or white 
aromalick flowers, newly gatbered from the Flower-tree, 
{Morinda citrifolia,') or the blossoms of the Tobacco- 

Slant. Their countenances are cheerful, their eyes 
ark and animated, and their teeih white and eveo. 
Their affection for Adams was displayed tn a very 
striking manner, upon Captain Beechey's first visit. 
It being ascertained that (he ship was a British maih- 
of-war, fears were entertained, that it came for the 
purpose of conveying him a prisoner to England. The 
whole colony were in a consternation, and the females 
in tears ; but as soon as his perfect safely was assured 
lo them, the affectionate manner in which hia daugh- 
ter Hannah Young, and, indeed, all the yonng fe- 
males, embraced and congratulated him, was ex- 
tremely moving. They welcomed the officers with 
great cordiality, and cooducted them lo the village, 
which consisted of five houses, built upon a cleat piece 
of ground sloping on one side to the sea, and on every 
other side bounded by lofty crags, or groves of Palms, 
or Cocoa-nut and other tropical trees. 

The houses are substantially built, and consist of 
two floors, both boarded ; as are also the sides, in slidine 
paunels. The upper 6oor is the bed-room, around 
which the beds are arranged in the neatest order. 
Tbeseconsist of a fixed bedstead, raised about eighteea 
inches, and boarded ; upos these is laid a mattress, 
covered with nativa cloth ; and the sheets are of the 
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nam nwterial. In th^ lomr npn aUltda > Im^ tal>le, 
with HMa round it. The floor is raised about a foot 
froin the Kround, and boarded : it communicates with 
the uppei by a ladder, placed at a tiap-door in the cen- 
tre or the ceiling. At tbe back of the bouses are ibe 
placea Tor fatlentng pigs, fowls, and goats ; and l)eyond 
ore the cultirated grounds, producing tbe Yam, Baoa- 
' iia, Planiain, Waler-Melon, Potato, aad varioua otlier 
roots and fruits, upon which tbe natives chiefly subsist 
Tbe occupations of these people do not present much 
Tuiety, but their strict attention to the duties of Re- 
ligion, and their uniform regard to tbe precepts of tbe 
Giospel, aiB very lemarkahle, and put to shame tho«e, 
who, residing in more civilized countries, pusiesa 
much greater advantages. They rise with the sun, and 
offer up B prayer before leaving the room. They nave 
morning and eveoing prayer together, and ~ 


rest I 


7 fail U 


it themselves to ibe ci 


iflhe 


Dirine ^amK■ Tta SaUMth -u Hirciablf * ^^ ** 
rest to them uoro ue ordinary labours of iife. Thejr 
have buiit themselves a place of worship, where thejr 
bare three eeivices on thai day. A seaman, named 
John Buflel, was so stmck with the simplicity of iheii 
lives that he took up his residence amongst tnem, and, 
at the lime of Captain Beecbey's visit, officiated aa 
clergyman. That officer attended the various service*, 
and was delighted with tbe simple piety and fervent 
devotion manifested by_ both youne aiLd old, through- 
out the Uttle coDgregation. The church serYices were 
always read, partly by Buffet, aod partly by Adams } 
but tae former delivered the sermon. He acted, alst^ 
as school-master to the colony, and found among the 
children willing and attentive scholars. We ate soiry, 
however, to be obliged to add, that the subsequent con- 
duct of Ibis mail has been far from correct, and hv 
proved bim to be unflt for tbe office he had assumed. 
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Adanki, who had attained his siaty-flnh y«ar, wa* 
oausnally strong and active for his age. He still re- 
tained bis sailors habits,^ doffin? his hat, and smoatb- 
jng down his forehead with hisliand, when addressed 
by the officers. To the sorprisc of Captain Beechey, 
he expressed a desire to go to Etigland, aithongh aware 
of the fatal consequences that might result from soeh 
a BtM ; but the tuiversal grief and lamentation of the 
whole coltMy, at the prospect of losing him,- induced 
bim to give Dp all idea of leaving them, and he con- 
tinued with ihem until his death, which took place in 
March, 1829. During his life, he was looked up lo aa 
the Esther of the whole &mily ; aiid when on bis death 
bed, be entressed a wish that thef would choose a chief 
lo succeed bim, but it does not appear that they have 
yet dime so since bis decease. 

These islanders eat but very little animal food : they 
have bogs and goats, but the flesh and tbe milk of the 
latter are not much reluhed by them. The hos is in- 
variably baked in an oven made in the ground, as is 
liractised in Otaheite. Fowls, also, are fattened in 
coDsideiable numbers ; but the yam and the cocott-nnt, 
dressed in different ways, constitute tbeir chief substst- 

Tfaeir bill of mortality for thiTty-6ve yean must be 
an object of ipecnlative ctiriosity to the political ecoo- 
ooaial. It appears that up to Captain Beechey's visit, 
in 1S85 the population consisted of nine Englishmen 
and six male, and twalve female OtaheilMins, the ar- 


vivors of the original partv, together with sixty-two 
children bom on ibe island. Seven English and six 
Olaheilean men had been mnrdeied ; one Englishnun, 
four women, and two children, had died a natural 
death ; and two women had been killed by falls from 
the Cliff. They have no medicine, except salt-water, 
gin^r-tea, and a6<ftn«nce, according lo the nature of 
iheir simple complaints. Their principal disorder is a 
tendency to plethora, but in most cases the patient is 
relieved by bleeding at tbe nose. 

They live together in perfect harmony and content- 
ment, and are virtuous, religious, cheerful, and hospit- 
able. No serious differences have occurred lo mar 
their social comfort ; and their disputes, lo use iheir 
own language, are only "quarrels of the mouth." They 
stodiously avoid those amusements which are likely 
to lead to dissipation or immorality, and their manners 
in this respect are a perfect contrast to those of the 
native women in the Polynesian groups. Adams as- 
sured Captain Beechey that not a single instance of 
imiBoral conduct had occurred amoog the females, 
since the death of Quintal ; and both sexe? are remark- 
able for the striclnesB with which they adhere to their 
word. A striking instance of ibis occurred, in the 
case of Polly Yonng and Oeotge Adams. The tatter 
had, when quite a yonlh, conceived an attachment for 
Polly, but she declared to her companions that aba 
" never would Kunry Oeorge Adanu." They grew up 
however, and it appears that no aoitahle putner foi 
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The inequality of days and seasons, arises from the 
difierect positions which the earth assumes in refer- 
ence to the sun. The surface of the earth is at every 
instant divided into two parts^ the one illuminated by 
the son, and the other deprived of his light. The 
whole surface which the earth presents to the sun, is 
embraced in what is termed the circle of illumination. 
All the circles, but the great circles, are divided into 
unequal parts by the circle of illumination, according 
as uie sun's apparent position is in the northern or 
southern hemispheres. This inequality becomes more 
sensible accordmg as the circles are farther removed 
from the equator. In this case the greater of the two 
portions lies upon the illuminated side of the earth ; 
and it is only tne smaller portion which lies upon the 
dark side : for all these points, therefore, the length of 
the dav must exceed tnat of the night. When one 
hemispnere is illuminated by the sun, the length of 
days must diminish as we approach the pole in tne op- 
posite hemisphere; and the polar region, which lies 
entirely upon the dark side of the earth, is buried in 
night, until the sun appears in that hemisphere. 

when the solar rays are directed towards the centre 
of the earth, in a line perpendicular to the azb^ then 
the equator, as weli'as all the circles parallel to it, are 
divided into equal parts by the circle of illumination : 
but since the extent of the enlightened part of the earth 
18 equal to that of the dark part, the length of the day 
must therefore be equal to tnat of the night, for every 
point of the surface of the earth. The seasons at 
which the centre of the earth is in these two positions 
have been denominated the equinoxes ; and as the sun 
is then in the plane of the equator, that circle has thus 
received the name of the equinoctial line, or simply 
the line. 

When the sun has attained its greatest apparent al- 
titude in one hemisphere, it is summer in tnat hemis- 
phere and winter in the opposite hemisphere. When 
ila apparent position is aoout half way between the 
aamtner solstice and the equator, it is autumn in that 
hemisphere and spring in the other, and ince versa. 

The limits, which the sun appears to attain in the 
northern or southern hemispheres, and there stops and 
retraces his steps, have received the name of solstices. 
They are likewise called Tropicks-^ihui is, circles of 
reitim. That which is at the north is called the 
TVoipickof Cancer: the other the TVopick of Capricorn, 
These denominations seeip to have been given by a 
people eituated north of the equator, who seeing th^ 
sun return toward the south, after it had passed the 
northern tropick, gave to this parallel the sign Cancer,. 
or the crab, an animal which frequently moves back- 
irard. On the contrary, the sun appearing to them to 
ascend from the southern tropick, and mount again to 
the equator, they gave to this parallel the siffn of Ca- 
pricornus, or the goat, this animal being fitted for climb- 
uag. These two parallels, solstices, or tropicks are 
situated at equal distances from the equator, viz: 
about 23° 2T 54". 

The circles which circumscribe towards each pole 
the part of the earth's surface deprived of the solar rays 
tfhen the sun is in the opposite hemisphere, are de- 
nominated polar circles ) tne one is called the arciick, 
mad the other the antarctick polar circle. 

The surface of the earth is thus divided into ^re 
zones, or belts, by the polar circles and the tropics : 
those which are enclosed by the polar circles, being 
deprived of the heat of the sun for a great part of the 
year, and during the other part, receiving its rays but 
very obliquely, have deservedly received the name of 
frigid or frozen zones. Two other zones, one in each 
hemisphere comprehended between the polar circles 
and the tropick, receive the sun's rays less obliquely 
than the frozen zones, but never vertically ; these are 
the temperate zones. Lastly, the zone comprehended 
between the. two tropicks, each point of which passes 
twice imder the sun in the year, and which receives 


constantly the solar rays, in a direction Tery little 9^ 
lique, has obtained the name of the torrid zone. We 
shall elsewhere recur to the physical qualities of tiiese 
great regions of the globe. 


MANNA OP MOTOfT SINAI. 
In our article on history in the present number^ we 
speak of the manna upon which the Israelites subsisted 
in the wilderness, as a kind of substantial dew. Bo 
it is called by nearly all the historians, not even 
excepting Moses himself in Exodus c. 16, v. 14 : and 
in verse 31, he says " it was like coriander seed, white ; 
and the taste of it was like wafers made with honey." 
But some late foreign journals state, that Mr. Boye, 
formerly director of the gardens and farms of Ibrahim 
Pacha, at Cairo, gives an account in his report made to 
the Academy of Sciences, of the different productions 
of Egypt, in 1S22, he found the tamarix manniferis 
(the turfah of the Arabs of the desert,) growing in 
^eat abundance in the desert, about a day's journey to 
the northward of Sinai. He saw women and children 
engaged in gathering the manna, which was running' 
from the branches of this shrub. The Arabs assured 
him that when this manna was purified, it was equal 
to the finest honey. What he gathered himself was in 
larse drops, of the size of a pea, of a pale yellow colour, 
rather agreeable taste, or slightly sweet and gummy. 
In order to purify it, the Arabs put it into boiling watei^ 
it rises to the surface, and is immediately skimmed ofil 
This they think, is probably the manna which nourish- 
ed the Hebrews. Some authors pretended that the 
manna of the Hebrews was the production of aUuLge 
maurorwny a shrub which is never found but on the 
borders of the desert, where there is a good deal ckT 
moisture, but there were none of these near to Sinai. 


POETRY. 

THE SHIP. 

HsB mighty sails the breezes swell, 

And fhst she leaves the lesseninfr land 
And from the shore the last farewell 

Is waved by many a snowy hand ; 
And weeping eyes are on the main, 

tJntil its verge she wanders o'er; 
Bat. from that hour of partinff yaittt 

Oh I she was never heard or more ! 

In her was many a mother's jov, 

And love of many a wespma iiirt 
For her was wafted, in its Mgt, 

The lonely heart's unceasing prayer; 
And oh 1 the thousand hopes untold 

Of ardent youth, that vessel bore ; 
Say, were they qnenched in ocean oold, 

For she was never heard of morel 

When on her wide and trackless path 

Of desolation, doomed to flee, 
Say. sank she 'mid the blending wrath 

Ot racking ck>ud and rolling sea? 
Onwhere the land but mocks the eye, 

Went drifting on a fatal shore 1 
Vain guesses all l-^Her destiay 

Is dark .■— she ne'er was heard of more. 

The otoon had twelve times changed her form. 

From glowing orb to crescent wan ; 
Hid skies of calm, and scowl of storm, 

Since fW>m her port that ship had gone ; 
But ocean keeps its secret well ; 

And thoiwh we know that all is o'er 
No eye hatn seen— no tongue can tell 

Her fate r--she ne^er was heard of more t 


Oh ! were her tale of sorrow known, 

'Twere soknething to the broken heart. 
The pangs of doubt would then be gone, 

And umcv's endless dreams depart ! 
It may not be : — there is no ny 

By which her doom we may ezplorei 
We only know she sailed awav. 

And ne'er was seen or heard of more. 


Edtnhttrgh Mag, 
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AfiAONAUTICKS.-ContuMd. 

On the lerel of the sea the harometer stood at 30.25 
iaches, and at the place of departure it stood at 30.12* 
Three mmutes after its ascending, the balloon was 
lost in the clouds, and the aerial voyagers lost sight of 
the earth, being involved in a dense vapour. Here an 
untrsuai agitation of the air, somewhat like a whirl* 
wind, in a moment turned the machine three tim^s 
from the right to the left. The violent shocks which 
they suffered, prevented their using any of the means 
prepared for the direction of the biUloon, and they even 
tore away the* silk stuff of which the helm was made. 
Never, said they, had a more dreadful scene presented 
itself to any eye, than that in which they were in- 
volved. An unbiounded ocean of shapeless clouds rolled 
one upon another beneath, and seemed to forbid their 
return to the earth, which was st^l invisible. The 
agitation of the balloon became greater every moment. 
They cut the cords which held the interiour balloon, 
which consequently fell on the bottom of the external 
one, just upon the aperture of the tube, which went 
down into the boat, and stopped it up. At this time 
the thermometer showed a little above 44 degrees. A 
gust of wind from below drove the balloon upwards, 
to the extremity of the vapour, when the appearance 
of the sun showed them the existence of nature ; but 
now both the heat of the sun, and the diminished den- 
sity of the atmosphere, occasioned such a dilatation of 
the indammable air that the bursting of the balloon 
was apprehended ; to avoid which they introduced a 
stiek mrottgh the tube that proceeded from the balloon, 
and endeavoured to remove from its aperture the -inner 
ballocm, which closed it; but the dilatation of the 
infiammable air pushed the inner balloon so violently 
against (he aperture of the tube, that every endeavooi 
proved ineffectual. During this time, they still contin- 
ued to ascend, until the mercury in the barometer stood 
nothtgher than 84.36 incftes, which shows their height 
above the surface of the earth to be about 5,100 ieiet. 
In these dreadful circumstances, they thought it neces- 
sary to make a hole in the balloon, in order to give an 
estit to the inflammable air ; and (he Duke of Chartres, 
by means of one of the banners, made two incisions 
which caused a rent of about seven or eifht feet. They 
then descended very rapidly, seeing at first no object 
on earth or in the heavens ; but a moment after they 
discovered the fields, and were descending straight 
towards a lake, into which they must have lallen, had 
they not thrown overboard about sixty pounds weight 
of ballast, which occasioned their coming down at 
about thirty feet beyond the edge of the lake. Not- 
withstanding this rapid descent, occasioned by the 
great quantity of gas which escaped out of the two 
rents in the mdloon, none of the^ four adventurers was 
hurt ; but spoke in the highest terms of excitement of 
the pl^isures of their expedition. 

These saccessful aerial voyages were soon followed 
by others. Blanehard had already astended several 
tunes, when he determined to cross the chaiiMl be» 
tween England and France, which is about d3 miles 
\7ide, in a balloon filled with, inflammjible air. He 
succeeded in this bold attempt, Jan^ 7, 1785, accom- 
panied by an Ainaerican gentleman. Dr. Jeffiies. About 
one o'cioek they left the Engiish coaat,-. and at' half- . 
past two, were on the French; Pilatre de Rozien 
mentioned before as the first aeronavt, attempted, June 
14, tT85^ in company with Mn Raoiain^ to pass from 
the Prendi to the English side y bat the* attempt waa^! 
UBsueoeasful, and the ad veniturer» lost theis lives. M* 
de RozMt had on this occasion tmited the two kinds 
of ballojons ; under one, filled witb inflamraaUe air, 
wbieh did not alone possess sufficient elevf^ing power, 
wma a secood, filled by means of a eoal fire under it. 
Roaier had chosen this combination, hoping to unite 
tk» advantages of both kinds. By means of the lower 
balloonylwi intended to rise and sink at pleasure, which 


is not possible with infiammable air ; for a balloon fill- 
ed with this, when once sunk to the earth, cannot rise 
again with tne same weight, without being filled anew; 
while, on the contrary, oy increasing or diminishing 
the fire under a balloon fuled with heated air, it can 
be made to rise and fall alternately .^^But this experi- * 
ment caused the death of the projectors. Probably the 
coals, which were only in a glowing stale near the eur- 
isLce of the ground, we^e suddenly kindled to a light 
flame as the baUoon rose, and set it on fire. The whole 
machine was soon in flames, and the two aeronauts 
were precipitated from the air. The condition of their 
mangled bodies confirms the conjecture that they* were 
killed by the explosion of the gas. This unhappy ac- 
cident aid not deter others ; on the contrary the experi* 
ments were by degrees repeated in other countrieti. 

However important this invention may be, it has as 
vet led to tfo considerable results. Its use has hitherto 
been confined to observations in the upper regions oi • 
the atmosphere. But should we ever learn to guide 
the balloon at will, it might, perhaps, be employM £or • 
purposes of which we now have hardly an idea; pos* 
sibly the plan of professor Robison might be aceem*' 
plisned by the construction of a gigantick oalloon, whieif 
would liable us to perform an aerial circummivigHtioft 
to the earth. During the French revolution, an aero»- 
tatick institution was founded at Meudon, not far hotor 
Paris, for the education of a corps of aeronauts, with 
the view of introducing -balloons into armies as a means 
of reconnottriQg the enemy. But this use of balloons 
was soon laid aside, for like every other, it must be at- 
tended with great uncertainty, as long as the machine 
has to obey the wind. Among the French, Blanehard 
and Qarnerin have undertaken the greatest number of 
aerial voyages; among the Germans, profeasor Jun** 
gius, in Berlin, in 1805 and 1806, made the first. Since 
that time, professor Reichard and his wife have beeonw 
known by their aerial excursions. Even in Constanti- 
nople, such a voyage was performed, at the wish and 
expense of the sultan, by two Englishmen, Barly and 
Devigne. Blanehard has rendered an essential aer- 
vice to aeronauts by the invention of the parachute^ 
which they can use,' in case of necessity, to let them 
selves down without danger. 

The arrangement of toe parachute, with reference 
to ito use ibr aeronautick purposee, may now be more 
fully illustrated. 

A cylindrical box, about three feet in height, and 
two in diameter, was attached by a straight pole to «| '. 
truck or disc at the top, and from this was sopended a ■ 
large sheet of linen somewhat similar to an umbrella. 
When first cut from the balloon, it descended with 
amazing velocity, and those who wiinesaed its pro* 
gress considered the destruction of the aeronaut as ca*- : 
tain ; but after a few seconds the canvass opened*- and ■ 
the resistance was so great, that the apparatns dimin** ' 
ished tn its speed, till on its arrival near the earth it* 
was not greater than would hare resulted from leaping 
at a height of two feet. - 

Amongst the unfortunate aeronauts we may plaee-' 
Major Money, who ascended from Norwich, und^ the • 
fulMmpreseion that the anrial cunrent would take the 
balloon in the direction of Ipawioh. Scarcety, how* 
ever, had the attained an altitude of one mile, wbentt * 
yiokiit hurricane;. operating in^a new direction, drove 
the ballooB towards Yarmpmh. Several small tow* 
boi^ Immediately put eut from that port^ and en^ 
deavovred to keej^ pace with the balloon^ but withont' 
success, and Majo« Money 'fifsttbuched the aea nhoo^* 
nine miles from laud and- move than three iiom ahy 
^eaiis of assistance. 

And it waa only by the asdslanee of a £ist sailing 
cutter, which happened to lay in the track of the bal- . 
loon, that he was saved, when almost exhausted. 
• Tne utility of aeronautick stadias and experiments 
has been veiy much ^nestioned even by philosophloal' 
minis. M. CaTallo, well known in the philos^hkal ^ 
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wittid, Bog^esied long ago that small ballooDs, espe- 
eiallr itose made of paper, aoil raised by means of 
jpiritm of wine, may sene to explore ibe direction of 
the viwla in io'f uppet regions or the atmosphere, pai- 
ticalarly when there is a calm below ; and we B«e the 
French nccoaauls adnpted ihis idea, that thry might 
serre alao for sisoals in various circumstances in 
which no other meanj can be used ; aud leilers or other 
■mail things may be easily senl.tiy ihem ; for ioeiance, 
from shipa thnl cannot safely land on nccount of 
■terma ; from besieSL'd places, islands, or the like. 
The larger aeroaioiick machine, he adds, may answer 
all ihe 'above-mentiDned purposes in a better manner; 
and they may, beaJes, be used as a help to e persop 
who wants to aaeend a raouolain or a precipice, or lo 
cross a river; aad perWips one of ihe machines tied to 
a boat by a long rope, may in.; in some case*, a better 
sort of sail than asy that i» used at piese&l. Their 
conveying people frora place to place with gjeat swift- 
neas, and wiumut trouble, may be of essential use, 
ere* if the art of guiding them in a direction difftrenl 
frata thai of the wind should never be discovered. By 
means of those machines the shape of rertiiia seas and 
lAiis may be better asoerlaiiied; men may ascend to 
the U^ of mouDlains they had nevor visited before; 
tbay may be carried over marshy ami dangerous 
giouadsi ihay may by thai means come out of a be- 
sieged plaee, or an island ; they may, in hot climates, 
ascend to a cold region of the almospheie. either lo re- 
fresh tbemaelves, or to observe the ice whii.-l» is never 
Sean below; and in short, they may be thus taken to 
sefersl places, to which human art hitherto knew of 
no conveyance.— JSrii. Cye. 

We may add, that our own countrymen, have for 
tb« last few years been entertained with a multitude of 
srconautick experiments, the entire success of which 
' evincea Ibe perfection of modern balloons. And 
■eem* now certain, that could some method of guiding 
tlien in dJfferem directions, or of propelling them 
against the wind, be devised, the happy aeronaut might 
cuiim compaoionship with the birds of the air, and the 
whole human race would be benefited, in the thousand 
OSM to which sueb a mode uf quick transition might 
ba applied. In the present stale of the science, of 
course, the.relociiy with which hailoons may pas!: 
through thjs air, is depeitd«it upon the Telocity and 
■Ireoglb of the wind. T'be greatest velocity yet at- 
tained by any areonaut, is, we believe, that of M. 
Ganieiln at London, in 180% and at Paris in 1807. 
In Ibe formar case, his velocity was about 6402 feet 
the minute, «t about TO miles an hour, a rate that 
wMiU haT« earned him round tbe woihi in a fortnigbtl 
In Ihe iatler he atttiiied 60 miies an hour 1 Mr. Mills 
■taieoent MCABsioD at Baltimore, was driven a 
the Chimfnkv Bay, a distance of 14 mJies,in» 
teen minutM whtca is about 42 miles an hour. On 
the Ut i«stai>thea9oeQd«d again from LaQcaiier, Pfim. 
■Mi.waa diivta to New Cutitlb on the Delaware rivei 
and thence m Elkion, Md. ; a dietance of abo«i. lOO 
■nilM in two houn aiulHix mimites, or about 50 mile: 
aihour. 

AiiKM^ other retujta of tlw many esperiiaeatB tried 
m thia coantry, Mr. Robertion, ascendiiig recently from. 
Gauki Garden, expevieajoed «l aigreaL height quit* vio- 
laBl MniatioBH from, the noise of c^onoik^iiflg upon 
Ihe eartb. . The ribnt ions pioduCed upon the ataiosi 
phate iby ibe aound wene ^o.^weifuj as to .enilaaeef 
hMb*£«on, and he fou«d ifae^ribtiktiuaa tha ibois 
lent «Ad asteOBive as he aAvaued upwitdsi 

TJia most bhaWiful asoenuixi that .has yet tabw 
place in this country, probably, was that of Mr, Durani' 
at Boat«D in Sepiember-lut. On rising from the^com- 
moa hia balloon took an incJination westwaid, aad 
was borne upwaid^ in that dtKclioo till be atiainedaun 
altitnde of 8000 feet, over Camhridge, when it struck a 
ccuntercurrent of airthat bore hin calmly and smoothly 
back directly orer tbe Cocumon whence he arose, m* e- 


ral miles out lo sea. Mr. Durant then lowered Hup- 
•elfinlo the current bearing wejt, and was bronght 
biwlk oret the Common again, and sailed majesticaUl 
away inland about 16 miles, when he slighted m safety. 
We were witnesses of this beautiful spectacle; and 
taking into view the splendour of the day, and the en- 
ibuiiasni of the thousands of assembled beholders, wa 
^re couBlramed to acknowledge it one of the most tn- 
umphtnl exhibitions of the art we ever bfcheld. 


Balloons are constructed of oiled <» ranusbed silk, 
and covered with a neUing of twiite, which also aiw- 
laius the car in which the aeionaut sits. They an 
filled with hydrogen gaa, which when pure is abmit 14 
times lighter iban atmospherick air. &i it is conr 
munly used, however, it is said to be but si 


into whiob ia thrown a quantity of iron filings. Tha 
gas i^ eoitdiKted into the balloon by means uf tube*, 
provided for the purpose. It having no affinity for 
lun air, it forces it out at the bottom of the bel- 
which it alwnjrs kept qpen. Purer and lighter 
gaa IS said lo be obtained from zinc than iron. Asth* 
gas would naturally expand even to the bursting of tb« 
Balloon as it ascends, were it not for the aperture at 
the bottom, so the aeronaut could never defcend, with' 
out the valve at lop by which be permits a portiou oi 


the balloon to the hand of the aeronaut. 

Wero'We assured of ibe safely of ihe aerial car, with 
what immeasnmble delight nt|hi we sail over mouu- 
tains and valleys, oceans and rivece, with notbiog but 
the olouds around us, and the wide earth in its beauii' 
ful variety beneath us, and speedily and quietly accom- 
pliak thoie transitions that now cost us the toil of 
months, the weariness of many days, and tbe comfort- 


» of many painfttl niahta. I'he fuU enivymefit 
of an«b an le rial luxury, will undoubtedly ereioag, be 
tharcw^' of Ihb experiment| which the eaierprise of 
theLa^.willnoiraiitonudeiiake. — [£d.] 


EiKTRQJfAt£3 AKb VOLCANOES. 
Esrthqaakea and volctaeee presnt ns with all iJw 
vaiieuti of. tgruot* causea fehich efiect such mighiy 
change* in ifae lattsctare of oar planet > and ihoM two 
claeiesef physinaLiiatlGed'haPe ajifiarently aver beet 
nebvelfemp^oyad i« tbe^aamB Mfitms Idgeth v. BlgM 
oH'SisturbBncB, mall Iraewa to geskigEata, an bow t» 
bc««n, when thevanh hMhngbaen in a«u(cofre- 
poae ; and it is int^aiing, as wcU aa naefuJ, la me* . 
ihoae restigca of devaatationatidieeonatraetion wfcidt 
ancienlly. arose inan tbe anion of two socb powetW 
agenta ec fire and waiaiv It ia not dilfionll to acctmal 
for tbe detetmioatian of the one series of cauaesy but 
it ia less easy to give any satisfactory iiipliMifiiai M- 
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lUe limils by which the other is boanded and its force 
Spent» In oih^r words, it requires much close inves- 
tigation' to distermine precisely under what circum* 
stances it ever happens that a volcanick cause becomes 
extinct. 

The phenomena of earthquakes and volcanoes al* 
though Tcry distinct, proceed alike from subterranean 
movements J and those of the former are the least 
Ytolent when connected with the latter« Volcanoes, 
indeed^ may be regarded as the safety valves of the 
globe, permitting the expansions of heated fluids to 
escape by means of natural vents, which uiight other- 
wise become more extensive and destructive than the 
most active volcano, howevex measured and limited are 
' the forces of either class of phenomena. 

According (o general observation, the volcanick vents 
are seen to take a linear direction, as if the forces act- 
ing upon them obeyed ^ome determinate law of action ; 
and when the intermediate spots are examined, it is 
clearly shown that the inter! our force below has opera- 
ted continuously axxd uninterruptedly ; as is exhibited 
in tracing the entire line of several mountain ranges of 
volcanick countries, such as the Andes, ^c From the 
forty-sixtji degree of south latitude to the tweaty-sev- 
entn north, upwards of twenty-three active vents have 
been counted, forming an .uninterrupted volcanick 
chain. 

A question has arisen as to the period of extinction 
among volcanoes ; but it does not appear that a long 
state of inactivitv warrants the conclusion that the 
rent will never be re-;opeaed., Seventeen centuries 
elapsed between two eruptions in Ischia, and the pas- 
sive state of Vesuvius was much longer. Among the 
Chilian craters, shocks and earthquakes are felt every 
year ; and the levels of land are raised upwards of 
twenty-one feet, in many instances, above their former 
level. Peru is perpetually disturbed with earthquakes ; 
and flames of fire, with burning cinders, issue from 
difTerent points in a northerly direction ; and the whole 
chain is one volcanick region of several thousand miles 
extent^ from Chili to the north of Mexico, including 
the West India islands. If we look towards the east, 
we find a gander chain of volcanoes even than this, 
from Russiaii America to the Moluccas. The greatest 
northern extent of igneous action appears to be at fifty- 
five decrees. But the Pacific Ocean itself is sufficient 
to furnish us with the most abundant examples of the 
activity of the agent in question, every island of which, 
perhaps^ exhibits traces of volcanick action. 

When we look to the old world, from east to west, 
otie thousand miles, from the Caspian Sea to the Azores, 
incttidin^ the greater part of the Mediterranean, the 
Austrian, Tyrolean, and Swis^ Alps, dtc, the Ceven- 
Y>€s. and iht Pyrenees to the north of the Tagus, we 
have an unmterrupted,line of volcaaick disturbances, the 
sdufhem boundaries of which include the most north- 
eyii parts '^f' Africa and a portion. of the descry iCjf Ara- 
bia. The Li$bon earthquakes have alwavs fc^en oeler 
brattsd for tjiejr violence, the shocks of i^lnch hav^ been 
^It westward at sea to the distance of fjropi one hundred 
pi'nd twenty to two hundred and sixiy-two • French 
leagues. And, in tracing the line of dii;^ction j^ whic^ 
these igneous forces act, it is <;urlous to obi^^rYa Ihal a 
continuity of effect rxists from the Grecian AjpchipfJMjilv 
through the volcanick regions of southern JtMy>.$^^y« 
the south of Spain and Portugal, along theoc^^^tii^tth^ 
volcanick ^oup of the Azores. In the south of Euip|^ 
we find a central tract of country devoted to^i;i|ie.moflt 
frequent and active earthquakes^ the prolongatioas of 
which aVe merely vibrations trom the gceat eential 
forces in operation. / 

Ceological examinations of the crust of tike ^dh 
show that ancient and modern igneous forces rufkin 
difibrent directions ; so that the former are often obseit 
ved to intersect the latter^ each being marked hf a der 
teitninate line of direction. The ancients have-nu^ded 
4own very imperfect accounts of these disti^r^fmefff, 


and little of value, ii»de«d, is to be fotiod beyond what 
is connected with the shores of the Mediterranean ; all 
else is buried in obscurity* Their narratives generally 
relate to, the destruction of huiaaa life and propertv, but 
do not ^ into those scientifi.ck details with which we 
are chiefly concern ed4 With th^ exception of4one 
ejection oi lave, Ischia has remaiai&d tranquil ever since 
the destruction of the Syracusaa colony \ bat it bears 
about its central elevations strong evideikces of former 
disturbance, such as a greenish iiiduraied tufl& of ^at 
thickness, with nrgillaceous marl and veins of mdu^ 
rated lava, raised 2605 feet above the level of the ocean. 
The entire composition of this hill b evidently of sub^ 
aqueous origin, and has been lifted up at difierent periods. 
It contains twelve large volcanick cones, which appear 
to have acted as so many safety valves to the surround- 
ing country durini( a long period of repose which Ve- 
suvius enjoyed. These craters, and others, from the 
earliest records of the Christian era, were evidently 
central vents of subterranean and subaqueons disturln 
ances. At the period of the Christian era, geologists 
consider the most interesting events commenced. Ve- 
suvius then indicated no vestige of a crater, while its 
structure exhibited some analogies to othisr volcaniok 
mountains. Its ancient cone is ; described as being 
regularly formed, and not^ as now, consisting cxf two 
distinct peaks : the summit of the cone was &t, and if 
was surrounded with fertilization* The towns of Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii were built at its base, destined 
to subs'equent destruction. Sixty-three years after the 
appearance of Christ, Vesuvius first showed sljgna of 
returning activity ; and after repeated shocks, in Ao* 
gust 79 an eruption occuned, during wliieh the eldiir 
Pliny lost his life, overwhelmed by sulphureous fa- 
pours. It appears, however, from his nephew's narra- 
tive, that there was no flow of lava. Lapilli, sand, and 
fragments of old lava^ were thrown up, according with 
other eruptions, all of which seem to have been nearly 
similar. In the year 1036, the first appearance of fluid 
lava occurred *, and after 1139, the mountain remained 
quiet one hundred and sixty-eight yeaiis, two small vents 
opening in the mean time, with occasional slight sfaocn. 
During the repose of Vesuvius, Etna was in a state of 
activity; and a new mountain suddenly shot up in 
1538, on the 29th September, two lu>urs aAer sanset, 
accompanied by an alarming disehaice of pumice^ un- 
melted lava, and ashes mixed witn water abd fire, 
portions of which fell in Naples, and seated the fcp- 
ulace fiDm Puzzuoli, whilst two hundred yards of se»- 
coaat beeame dry. • This eruption oeaMd Ootober the 
3d fpllol^iag, leaving a fanncl-shaped crater on the 
summit of the mountain. Such was the formation cf 
MoaiKe Nuovo, by the sade of wkich Monte Barbara, 
Astroni and Soluitara, wer49 all sacoessively form^, 
oonstituting sq maAy volcanoes of the Phlegftaii> fields^ 
aoQie centuries intearvening between each eruption; A 
cenlwy after tb]e.prDdoctiQB.>of Monte Nuovo, Yesatih 
us remained passive ; and from 1666 to the presenl 
txsae. it has. beeft lobjeet toperiodkal eruptions* • Fitom 
1800 to 1882, the coneof Vesovitis was gradtiaHy filled 
up with scoriae and masses of boming lava from be- 
low, In October 1822, as emptiobiDhanged it into an i»*> 
aaekUe gulf of an irregular elliptical ibm, three milei 
in circuaference and less than half a mile in tiiameteA 
Constant dilapidations are going on at its sides^ makiaf 
its.Beeeat depth onfe instead of two tiioosand feet, as 
Ibmaclrly ; and from £rec}uent explosions, the height of 
the kneirnfinn has been rednced from four ckousand twa 
Inmdred- fefet to three tlMMsand ftnur hundred. 

The mineral contents of modem Vesuvkis afe augita 
«r pyiojtene, fabpar, leucine, mica, oliviaa, 9u)!phftar^ 4ms; 
And an imnaense vacietyr of mineral subslwaces- ara 
iound ai^oaad the moantain, tegetlKr with voltemclr 
alluvions, Ibrmed at considerable diatances, containing 
sand, scortse, tnfiii, pnmioe, lapilli, Aov • 

Since the erection of Foropieii no stream of Utrm evit 
reached that city, its destractiGn havihg tteon* vflMMl 
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by sbowen of lighter allofial matter. Hereolaoeam 
was discovered, very differently situated, in digging a 
well, in the year 1713, when they came down ai once 
upon the tbeaue in which the statues of Hercules and 
Cleopatra were fooad, both cities haring originated 
wkh Ofecian colonists, and long contioaed the most 
flourishing of Campania. Pompeii was found to meas- 
ure three miles in c ircuttference, but that of Hcrcula- 
neum is uncertain ; and this city appears to have been 
the only one destroyed by melted lava. 

The highest point of Etna, near the sea, is 11,000 
feet. Its principal structure is rolcaoick matter, the 
base of the cone measuring eighty -seven miles in cir- 
cumference 5 and the fieldsof lava eiftend to twice this 
> distance, cultivated and populous. Numerous minor 
cone*^ are seen at different points ; and the chief cone 
has fallen in frequently. From the earliest tradition- 
ary eras, Etna has been active. 

The next important volcanick region is Iceland. He- 
cla has been subject lo unceasing eruptions six years 
consecutively. New islands have been cast up, and 
hills thrown down ; floods of lava, have inmidated the 
country ; and numerous hot springs have burst forth 
in various directions. 

From the discovery of the new world till June 1759, 
Jorridio was in repose. It stands upon a plateau, two 
or three thousand feet above the level of the sea, six 
hundred feet high, bounded by hills of basalt, trachyte, 
and volcanick tuffa, with six volcanoes of scori», ana 
fragments of lava round it. Among the Canary isles 
are evidences of the renewal of the fires of a central 
crater, and the almost entire cessation of a series of 
irregular eruptions from lesser independent cones, the 
great habitual vent being nearly filled up, eruptions 
still going on, and new cones and craters forming every 
day ; showing that the forces thus in operation con- 
verge in some volcanick archipelago when the central 
cone is inactive. 

Modern lavas are nearly one-half composed of felspar, 
and when in great excess the mass is trachytick; ana 
when augite preddminates, basaltick. In the granitick 
and other ancient rocks there is an abundance of quartz, 
usually referred to igneous action ; whereas quartz is 
merely silex crystallized, and is rarely found in modern 
lavas. Home-blende is also equally rare in modem, 
thouj^b commonly found in ancient lavas. 

Within the last century the gf^&t five European vol- 
canoes of Vesuvius, Etna, Volcano, Bauterin, and 
Iceland, appear to have experienced fifty recorded erup- 
tions, independently of many which have escaped no- 
tice, iVon occurring in the Grecian Sea, and the neigh- 
bourhood of Iceland, as submarine convulsions. So 
aaany Indeed have thus passed uil|that it is calcnlated 
M most, that the active volcanoes constitute one for- 
tieth only of those which have taken place upon the 
Antin globe. The general calculation of the numbers 
of oruptlons is two thonaand every century, or twenty 
^r annum. 

. EArthqtiakes exhibit piemonitonr signs ih the atn»09- 
^here,' whieh are wdl known to ooservcfrs in vofeanick 
n^iona. The seasons a^ usoally irregular pevioDs to 
MKh phenomena, and are- accompanied with sudden 
gilsts of wind and dead cahns, unusual and violent 
mtna, the sun's disk putting on a fiery redness, hazi- 
peaa ei the air, bodies of in&mmabte gi|8 from eleetri- 
«tl matter, sulphureous or mephitick vapours, snbferrti- 
nean noises like the rolltng of carriages, thunder, or 
artillery; aaioMls every where appear alaimed in- 
stinctively, and utter cries ; and people feel diazy, and 
aa if se»«sick. During the last hundred and fifty years, 
eatthquakes have produced great changes upon the 
glebe, and the devastations made by them have been 
ttiended with great loss of human life and property. 
Casualties on a gieat scale have been common ; lakes 
have appeared where dry ground previously existed, 
9mA avers have risen and overwhelmed every thin^ for 
Hiini vqwMt Villagca and cities have been swallow* 


ed up, " and towers toopled otl fheir wardcts' kads.'' 
Mountains have been laid low, and hills raised, and 
islands haTe appeared and disappeared suddenly. 
Houses have been known to be a fleeted whh a vertical 
movement, and transported to distant^ spots. In 1829, 
the city of Murcid, in the south of Bpain, suffered dread- 
fully from a shock on the 21st of March. So did Bo- 
gota, on the 16th of November, 1817] and Chili, on 
the 19th of November, 1822; and the shock extended 
twelve hundred miles from north to south, infunng 
many towns, and filling up rivers. In 1822, Aleppo 
was destroved. From the 15th of February to the 16Ch 
of March, in 1820, the Ionian Islands were convulsed. 
In April 1815, the islands of Suinbawa experienced a 
shock, which was felt seventy miles in a direct line, 
accompanied by whirlwinds and other atmospbericM 
phenomena, and the explosion was heard in Sumatra, 
nine hundred miles distant. In 1811, South Carolina 
experienced great changes of level. Lakes and islands 
were created in the valley of the Mississippi. The 
Aleutian Islands were disturbed in 18C6 and 1814, and 
new rocks appeared above the waters. The whole 
coast of Chill nas been permanently raised. Shallow 
channels have been rendered navigable ; and the town 
of Tomboro, with twelve thousand persons was suh- 
merf ed. These are a few only of the numerous catas- 
trophes on record, but which alone are sufiieient to con- 
vince any reasonable being that our planet has not 83 
yet settled down into a state of permanent repose and 
inactivity. Who has not heard or read of the Carap- 
cas, Sicily, Java, Chili, Calabria, dec, associated with 
earthquakes in our own time! And if we ffo back a lit- 
tle farther, we find these and other volcanick countries 
periodically disturbed. Who can forget the affecting 
narrative of that most tremendous explosion which 
shook Lisbon to the groimd, in 1755, upon the 1st ol 
November, when sixty thousand persons were destroy- 
ed m the short space of six minutes ; and the sea, after 
retiring, and laying the mouth of the Tagus dry, rolled 
suddenly and impetuously back, rising to the height of 
fifty feet. The scene must have been grand and ap- 
palling, and such as is so forcibly described in the 
Scriptures to have immediately followed the crucifix- 
ion. Surrounding mountains were rent asunder, and 
fiames of fire and thick clouds of smoke burst forth on 
all sides from the heaving earth. The splendid new 
marble quay was sunk, and a great nunioer of boats 
were overwhelmed. The most sensible movements 
were felt in Spain, Portugal and Northern Africa ; but 
nearly all Europe recognised some shock, which was 
extended even to the West Indies. A sea-port town 
called St. Eudal's ttrenty miles south of Lisbon w^ 
engulfed. A village near Morocco was swallowed up. 
A wave sixty feet high, at Cadiz, found aa entrance 
there, and swept the coast of Spain.^ At T^ng^erfi the 
waters alternately rose and feJl e^hteen times. At 
Funchal the sea rose fifteen fe^t above . high^ water 
mark. At Kinsale, in Ireland, Hhe sea entered a, port, 
and rolled With irresistible force roun<i the market* 
phice. The lake of Lochlomond in Scotland also rose^ 

St. Domiiigo^ Conception, and Peru, are associated 
«witti still more devastating circumstances ; and the 
total loss of lAttiz, at eariier periods. Jamaica suffered 
d<MHHhl havock, as did Teneriffe, Java, Quito, Sicily, 
aiid' the Moluccas, in the seventeenth and eighteeuUi 
eentuiies, within a period of one hundred and forty 
yeavs.' But there can be no doubt of the recorded ca- 
tavtnopKes not being all which have occurred. Many 
have ptobablv not been known from their wrecks 
haring eluded search. 

The relative levels of land and sea have frequently 
changed from the shocks of eanhquakes in ipany^ 
plaices, as buildings, such as ancient temples, &c., on. 
the coast indicate, when their present is comparieii 
with their former traditional state — pillars being for- 
merly hid which are now above water, and some im- 
meraed whieh were built on dry land, together with. 
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other traces of the adTUkce or receding of the see. 
These appearances haye originated mucn controversy 
in attempting to draw geological inferences ; but it is 
justly considered that, as the ocean maintains a per- 
idaaent level, such indications show the coast land to 
have been verging at different periods, or subsiding 
and becoming elevated altematelv. 

The physical history of the globe is much illustrated 
by the various clianges which have occurred on its sur* 
face from earthquakes, not merely during the last cen- 
tury, but anciently. Former states of the earth, not 
being usually considered as capable of explanation 
from causes now in operation, have been leii more to* 
conjecture than those solid proofs which we recognise 
by an appeal to modern phenomena. Nor are the suc- 
cessive changes from subterranean movements less in 
the interiour than upon the crust of the earth; the former, 
indeed, indicate a much greater degree of commotion 
in the terrestrial abysses than above. 
. The subterranean regions are evidently subject to 
peculiar chymical and mechanical changes. ^TLong se- 
ries of internal convulsions have thrown up dcposites 
several miles above the level of the ocean which have 
been formerly below its bottom. Many rocks now appear 
jutting out of the sea, which once ky several miles 
ndecp beneath. The sources of all volcanick fire must 
be always very deep ; and before this &ct was known, 
igneous phenomena were referred to atmospherick ope- 
rations. We are indeed taught to consider the occa- 
sional obstructions to the draining of a country, the 
creation of lakes and pools from subsidences or land- 
slips, and the conversion of shallow waters into rain 
bv evaporation, whirlwinds and other atmospherick 
pnenomena, to proceed from the same sources as those 
from which volcanick phenomena arise. In most in- 
stances of volcanoes, they are either close to the sea, 
or have some direct communication with it. Hence it 
is more than probable that the igneous changes are con- 
nected with by drostatick pressure. The percolation of 
water through the earth affords sufficient steam for the 
most violent earthquakes, and in all cases of explosions 
steam is necessarily produced. During an eruption, 
an exhalation of aqueous vapour, rouriaticK acid, sulphur, 
with hydrogen or oxygen, carbonick acid- and nitrogen, 
occurs from the decomposition of salt water. And 
thus we perceive the co-operation of fire and water in 
raising lava to the surface, below which there are al^ 
ways enormous masses of matter in a constant state of 
fusion, as we see for ages steam has been emitted from 
inactive vblcanoes at a temperature above the boiling 
point. Reviewing the history of earthquakes and vol- 
canoes, derived from the records of catastrophes atr^ 
tending them, and the ecological evidences and illus- 
mtiofia afibt^ed by ttiodern scienee, we may conclude, 
ift tbe^ords of Mr. Lyell, that "as to the agency of 
ih^ subterranean movements, the constant repair of 
dry \mx4j and the subserviency of our planet to the 
sopporl of terrestrial as well as aqUatick species, are se- 
eured by 'the elevatiag arid depressing power of the 
earthquakes. Afld that this cause, so often the source 
of death and terrour to the inhabitants of the globe, 
Which visits in succession every zone anil fills the earth 
with' monuments of ruin and disorder, is, nevertheless, 
n eotuterv4!Uipe f^nciple in the hif nest degree, ana 
above all others' essential to the stability of the system." 

An ertipwion of a^^at magnitude has recently occtirred 
threatening! be destruction of Bronti. The a()pearanCe 
of a fiery cdlomn, ekt^ndine to a great height, and 
formkig- a beautiful drdh,' and to which was added a 
itltK pillar (arising from sulphureous matter) is de- 
seribed in letters from the island. But it appears to be 
generally admitted, that the arched column itself is the 
effect of reflection from the impending clouds above, 
aince no hydrogen has been recognised as emitted from 
the crater, and since, if the phenomena arose from the 
combustion of such an inflammable gas in the atmos- 
pheta, no small shower of fain would oe simultaneously 


precipitated. The Inhabitants of Bronti, ahont fifteen 
miles from the base of the moimtain, were kept some 
time in the utmost terrour and suspense, from a river of 
burning lava, which gradually approached their city. 
Man V fled in despair, and those who remained were in 
hourly e^ectation of the fate of Herculaneum. A 
canal was hastily dtig and walled in ; and the last ac- 
counts stated^, that Bronti was secured from the threat 
ened inundatioo of the fiery ftood when it approached 
within about a quarter ora mile of the town : — the 
course of the devouriiM^ fluid having been auccessfully 
diverted. — Fraker^s Mag, 
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INTEMPERANCE. 

The following fact, as related by Prof. Se wall is a 
serious warning to men who drinkardent spirits. 

" A man was takei^ up dead in the streets of Lon- 
don, af\et having drank a great quantity of gin on a 
wager. He Was carried to Westminster Hospital and 
there dissected. In the ventricles of the brain, was 
found a considerable quantity of limpid fluid, impreg- 
nated with gin, both to the sense of smell and taste, 
and even to the test of inflammability. The liquia 
appeared to the senses of the examining students as 
strong as one-third gin and two-thirds water.'' 

What strange in(atuati<Hi is it that tempts men to 
drink alcoholick liquors, when facts, and reason, and 
nature and religion, are conthaually warning them of the 
inevitable train of aisaaters and evils consequent there- 
on I When our senses warn us of the immediate dan- 
ger of a precipice close at hand, have we not prudence 
to avoid It, cIiDghifi^ td life as we do with a cowardly 
tenacity? And when physicians demonstrate to us 
the poisonoas, deadly influence of ardent spirits upon 
the system, anrf all experience illustrates the truth, 
why have not men sense and consistency enough to 
forsake the miserably foolish indulgence of drinkinff 
the poison. No ratronal man, who could once feel 
sensible of the delights of temperance, would unless 
by an infatuation as gross as insanity ever be tempted 
into its opposite. And no indiyidoal who can in truth 
profess to be virtuous or patriotxck, can consistently 
with that profession, ever give countenance to intem- 
perance in otheraj oy the contagious influence of his 
own example* ** 

AUTtTMN.— Bt W. C. Bbtant. 

The melaDcholy days are come, the saddest of the year, 
Of waUipg winds and naked wood, and meadows brown and sero^ 
Heap'd in the hollows of the grove the withered leaves lie dmd. 
They roatle to the eddying gust and to the rabbit's tread. 
The robin and the wren are flown, and from the ahrabs the jay, 
'And ftOQi the wood>top calls the crow, through all the gloomy 
day. 

Where are (he fiowers, the fair yotmgllowera, that latcTy sprung 

and stood. 
Id brighter light and softer air^ a boaiitSQus siattnbapdt 
Alas \ they, allare io their gravefr;-ii)e gentle race of fiow^rs ... 
Are lying in their gentle Md^ with the fah* ana good of ofira: 
The fan is fMUag wheM ihsy lie— but the eol<f November ram 
Calls noc ftom out the gloomy earthtke iofdiy ones agniL 

Tlie wiadflowar and the violet, ibsy perish'd long ago ; 
And ihebfier-rcMe and the oichis cued, amM the ssnuner gbw 
But on the hill the golden rod, and the aater in tb^ wood, 
And the yellow sunflower by the brook in autnnin beautv stood^* 
Till felt the frost from the clear cold heaven; as fhlls the pla^ on 

mest 
And the brightnsss of their smile was gona from uplsad iMe end 

glen. 
And now when comes the calm mild day— as still such days will 

come, " * ' 

To call the 'sqainel and the bee fron outtfaeir winter %ome; " 
When the aoiind ^ dropping nutat is beaid« though, all the tvMs 

are stiH, , . - . ,, , i .«. . 

And twinkle in the smoky Tight the waters of the nil, 
The south wind searches for the flowers wBose fragrance late 

And sighs to find them in the wood and by the .stream no more. 

And then I think of one who in her youthful beauty died. 
The fair rooek blossom that grew up and faded by my side, 
in the cold moist earth we laid her, when the fbrcst cast the leaf; 
And we wept that one so lovely ahould have a lot so ojrief 1 
Vet not unmeet it was.tbai one. like tbatywog ftieiidof our^ 
So gentle and so beautifiu, shoiud pensh with the flowers. 
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THE ItfDHN BOA. 


The •eipcnu bm « JiTiiioa of the ttmtHe clata too 
Velt known bjr their elongaled scaly bodiet, mai their 
total depriTkMan of «H«nial merttben, lo leaaire atcj 
minute description of llieir orgsnizalioo. ' They are 
also heU Ely tb* genereliiy o( maDkind i* so miMA ab- 
hoiTCBO^ a«d tefatd<d nir the mint part with sveh 
strong^ CevliDgi of uBButigtted diignxt, him m feal but 
lilU« -imtbi]^ to dwelt Bpon ifaeir faistorjr, bow mocfa 
soever the; may on many accounts be considered u 
deserving of a moic ex leaded DolicCr 

They are fret^uently divided inio two great seetkms ; 
lb* oflB) wtiieb n by far ^e most Dinaerous, eompre- 
bending all those in which the poison-fangs are want- 
ing, QDd which are consequetitly dangerous only in 
propottiiM to tke axtsBt of ibtiir miHCWkr force ; and 
ihe adieraooMttiBg of tboae in which ihr fan^ are 
present, and tiie bile of which is accompanied with the 
pouring out of a vinoiiiQiu sectetion. At the bead of 
the first of ibese divisions rank the Boas, which in the 
Iiinitein artangement ramprehend all those snakes, 
whether Yenomous or not, whose under surface wa» 
covered with narrow transverse plates, and whose tail 
was destitute of rattle. Later zoologists have, how- 
ever, eoafinei) that appellation ,to those amoos (he Lin- 


neaa Bo^a, wUoh ue widiaiit pumtoM faoffi tad 
have claws near the veni, and Imve -regarded u • di»- 
tinvt genua tbe snakes which in addition to tbeafi btIM 
ciboracteft have tbe scales of the under ■■rfaoe «f the 
tail ao aintnged as tu ban two distiMt rows. To tfc* 
lavter, which iohabit the Old Centinent «solii3ir«)« 
(white the former are all of then aa(iv«s of Ancriot,) 
they have assigned ifae Barae of Python. 

The presBoL species, which is coqmioDly eihtbitej 
under the popular but erroneous title of tbe Boa Cm^ 
■tficIOf, appears tQ be tbe Pedda Pad« of Dt-. RubmI'i 
Indian Serpents. It ie eaid by. llwt writer to ntluB B 
k'Dgih of eight or (en feet j but ItriBg epeeiaietts have 
benQ bnoughl lo EagLuqd of twi«« icwl sixa, and soma 
of those now in the Tower ate fifteen or sixteen feet 
Ions. Tbe number of transveroe pjateq on (he UihIo 
suifaiie of the body is stated lo be two hundred and 
Sfiv-iwo, and that of the tiaiis of scales beneath tiae 
tail silly-two. The back is elesuitly marked with a 
series of large irregular black hTotcbaa boedered with 
black ; and niuoeious smaller spots ue acaltered alsag 
ibn sides. The ground colour is yellowish bcawa, 
lighter beQeJll^ 

Tlie esWnt of niMculaj .power .which tb«ae aeipami 


THE t^AMILT 

possess in commoQ with tke Boas is tnrty wonderful. 
To the smaller amoo them the lesser quadrupeds and 
even birds fall an eas) nrey > ba* the larger, when ex- 
cited by the stimulus of hunger, are capable of cnish- 
in? within their spival folds the largest mud most pow- 
erful of beasts. The sturdy bufialo and the agile stag 
becooi? alike the victims or their fatal embrace $ and 
the bulk ol^ these animals presents bat little obstacle to 
their being swallowed entire by the tremendous repCile, 
which cmshes them as it were into a mass, lubricates 
them with the fetid mucus secreted in ita stomach, and 
then slowly distending its jaws and oesophagus to an 
extent proportioned to the magnitude of the object to 
be devoured, and frequentlv exceeding by many times 
its own previous size, swallows it by one gradaal and 
long-continued effort. 

Of the modbe in whic^ this operation is effected, a 
detailed description is coirtained m MacLeod's Voyage 
of His Maiesty's ship Alteste; and an excellent ac- 
count has been subsequently given by Mr. BroJerip 
in the second volume of the Zoological Journal from 
actual observation of the specimens now in the Tower. 
The vivid description of the latter almost brings before 
the reader's eye the lightning dash of the serp^t ; the 
single scream of its instantly enTolded victim, whose 
heaving flanks proclaimed that it still breathed^ and 
its last desperate effort, succeeded by the application of 
another and a deadly coil. With equal force and fide- 
lity it sketches the continuation of the scene, when the 
serpent, after slowly disengaging his folds placed his 
head opposite to that of his victim, coiled himself once 
more around it to compress it into the narrowest possi- 
ble compass, and then gradually propelled it into his 
separated jaws and dilated throat; and finally presents 
a disgusting picture of the snake when his meal was 
at an end, witn hisloose and apparently dislocated jaws, 
dropping with the superfluous mucus which had been 
poured lorth. 

In a book published in London some years ago, 
called Curiosities of Nature and Art, there is an ac- 
count of this animal which would at fiirst view seem to 
be altogether fabulous. The book says: 

'' It was, in all probability, aa enormous specimen 
of this very serpent which once threw a whole Roman 
armjT into dismay. The fact is recorded by Valerius 
Mazimus, who quotes it from one of the lost books of 
Livj, where it was detailed at a greater length. He 
relates that, neat the river Bagrada, in Africa, a snake 
was seen of so enormous a magnitude, as to prevent 
the anny of Attilins Regolus from the use^f the river ; 
and which, after having snatched up several soldiers 
with ita enormous mouth, and killed several others by 
striking and squeezing them with the spires of its tail, 
'was at length destroyed by assailing it with all the 
force of military engines, and showers of stones, after 
it had withstood tl^ attack of their spears and darts. 
It was regarded by the whole army as a more formida- 
ble enemy than even Carthage itself. The whole ad- 
jacent region was tain^ with the pestilential efiluvia 
proceeding from its remains, as were the waters with 
its blood, so as to oblige the Roman army to shift its 
station. The skin of this monster, measuring in length 
one hundred and twenty feet, was sent to Roma a/s a 
trophy, and was there suspended in a tempia, wh«r9 it 
resnained till the time of/ the Numidian war." 

We cannot positively assert this to be untrue ; but 
were such an aeccaiat given of the .f^peacaace of a 
sitnilar monster lit modern times it would h^ diflicult. 
to find credulity enough to admit even the possibility 
of its being true, unl<ess it partook of the nature of die 
Sea-Serpent of Massachusetts Bay^ and Uved in the 
wnter, the element above all others most prplifiek in 
munsters. Bat after all there are as fnaay reasons fa- 
votudog Che belief that such a tremendous serpent exr 
isted in ohiar days, as there are to diabelJueT« it^ It. is 
nttosal to suppose that the superstition of those days 
would exaggerate every slight discrepancy in, the .order 
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of natiare; bAt w4Kan «we have th» evidetiee even u 
our own soil of the primevai existence of moasters at 
least font limes larger than the largest acfimals that at 
present inhabit the land, we cannot consistently reject 
thfe staterrient of the before mentioned book. Bones 
6f Ii2ards4iave been rescued from the soil of the west*' 
ern states, which must have been according to fikfi 
Flint at least eig;hty feet long! Does it seem improb- 
able therefore, with such analogy before ns, that a spe- 
cies of the Boa one hundred and twenty feet long coold 
have existed in Africa or India in the days of mon- 
sters ? Other things being equal, there is - no reasim ' 
why we should discredit t^ statement* 

The engraving at the head of this article represents 
this tremendous serpent, and the manner in wjLieh the 
natives skin them. They tie a rope around the neek,^ 
and suspend the snake to the bmb of a tree: they 
then climb to the limb, cut the skin around the neeit, 
and embracing the serpent at that point allow then^" 
selves to slide down the monster's length, bringioff the - 
skin with them. These serpents are natives of the'* 
East Indies. 


THE VICISSITUDES OF UFK. 


The editor of a new paper called the Meehanick^ 
Banner, recently commenced at Baltimore, meets with 
a multitude of perplexities at the very outset of his 
career, which gives occasion for the production of the 
fallowing trne picture. 

The cTeigyman, as he weeps over his stubborn (lock, 
and see? them in> spite of his prayers and entreaties - 
pcnrsuing '^ the errour of their way^^ exclaims, *^ surely 
none have difficulties like the minister ^' and the pky- 
sician, as he rouses from his midnight sleep to encoun* 
ter the chilling winds of winter, and comes shivering 
to the bedside of his patient^ runs his thumb over his 
lancet, and says, " would that I had never been a 
doctor." The farmer, as he tilb his land, from the 
rising of the sun until the going down of the same, 
'^ sowing his seed in the morning, and on the evenisg 
withholding not his hand," stands kimbo upon soma 
sun-parched field, and as he views the scorcned grain 
and withered grass, bending theur tops to the burning 
soil, with a smtleless lip he says, ^' wo is me, for my 
troubles are past endurance ;" and the slave, as he lifts 
his hand from the spade that is worn smooth by his 
grasp, raises his fettered arm towards the heavens, and 
execrates the light that hails him to his toil. The pol- 
itician pores for years over some splendid scheme, and 
fancies the day not far distant when he shall fill to the 
brim the measure of his own with his country's glory ; 
he starts as the tide of pnblick opinion oomea rolling • 
against him, resistless as the Simoon of the sandy*- r 
desert, and the dying away of the winds bears his i 
moan upon their bosom — "vain and vexatious are the" 
pursuits of the statesman." The lawyer ransacks the 
musty doings of past ages — studies hard and long to 
effect the overthrow of his opponent, pHes ap and pulls 
down, and turns over and over again the nagea of j|i- 
numerable volumes,, speeds his way, loaded with books . 
to the court room, contemplates his success, and al- 
ready faneies his name to be recocded upon the highest 
Collocate upon the column of fame. He lifts his 
voice amid tne learned assembly, and the plaudits of 
the admuing multitude cheer him onward. Hesuh- 
mits his case to the jury, and retires from the court 
flashed with satisfaction, and blushing beneath the 
high honours of his auditory ; he seeks his client, and 
teUs biro to n^oice, and like a hero returning from his 
victory with the laurel of triumnh vpon his fevered 
brow, he. enjoys a momenlary glow of exalted plea- 
sure ; htkt) aiasi for him, the lettim of the jury reverse 
the verdict his owa imagination has conceived, and he 
hates the hour he was borau The merchant tarries till 
(he breaking of the day at his gas light desk, and * 
counts. and calculates. with a sleepless age, aad an 
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il thai are 

» ii all i«- 


auioua hurt; tlMniMnda are bia doe, I 

bald by hia fellow -men ; he fondly believ 

cojre, and exuiia in ibe expectation of happineu ; one 

failnie, and anotber, and anoiher take place ; he de- 

nouaeet iba whole human race, and ia the ROraenta of 

hi* diitiets re&eeta upon hII the woild of men ■• acoiu- 

drds bai hinuelf. 

The warriour, *■ he nisbee to the crimaon plain, 
coTcrs hia course with the bodies of tbe dead, and ai 
ha lislu with the steel in hisheeit, bis last cry ia " the 
aoUier's career is attended with doabi, danger, and 
diSevll^, and hit reward is death." Tbe sailor aprinxa 
from his bsminock slumbers, and as he mounts the 
Tarda, in tbe solitary watch of the nigbi, mingles wilb 
fus "yo heare" a cuise upon the difficulties of life. 
The mecbanick toils from aun to san, and as he returns 
from the monotony of his daily BTocalion, be ponders 
orer his oppressed situation, — his home, his wife, his 
chiidran^ bII ^ther about his heart ) tbe feetinss of bis 
nature nre bim 1o tbe quick, and he fain would lift bis 
arm and en, thete thinga »naU not be, but finds it fe(< 
tered, and bis free-born soul is goaded by tbe scorpion 
Stin^ of imposition, as he bends his neck again to his 
■larish toil. But the printer, the poor printer— who 
■hall begin to som up the amount of his difGcuUies? 
Htunan language and human effort are inadequate, 
and human calculation, with all its catalogue of hu- 
' ~>t the deep receM where spring the 


printer's difficulties. The leara of the clergyman, the 
shireriug of (he physician, the fears of the Isrm '' 
distresses of the slave, the failures of tbe poll 


er, the 


tbe ntortificatiouH of the merchant, the despair of tbe 
conquered spldier, the woe« of the sailor, and the me- 
cbanick's bitter reflections — all, all, and a myriad more, 
harrow the priaier's heart - The calendar of human 
ef il, like the solar sou, sends its coBvergit^ rays, and 
all concentrate npon the printer's bead. The priatei 
must hear ereiy thing, feel every thing, see every 
thing, know every thing, and tell it in the right time, 
or he knows nothing about his business ; he must be 
a very Proteus in every acnse of the word ; his calva- 
rimm must be marked by every bump in Oatl and 
Spurzheim, and then he will do well to prepare him- 
self for abuse and fault-finding- We have said all of 
the above, courteous reader, by way of apology fni the 
long delay of the second number of out paper; and if 
we have not said enotigh, may (he shades of Gbaton 
help us, for we had better gather up our spoils and pre- 
pan* for a journey across tbe Stygian Lake. W< 
inclined to think that we will never commit tbe s 
getting up another paper. We saw difficnltiea in the 
commencement, ana prepared to surmount them ; but 
the stnined imaginations of the most nntramelled 
poet never conceived, in his boldeat fiigbt, the Alpha 
of out tioahles : what the Omega shall he, time i 


THE MAMMOTH OF THE NORTH. 

When Captain Beeehey returned lo England s^eT 
bis voyage lo the Pacific Ocean, be carri«l home a 
large qnantity of tbs petrified or stone remains of ele- 
phants and other animals, which were found imbedded 
IB the cliffs of frozen mud within Behring'a Strait, and 
in various parts of the Northern Seas. The most per- 
fect specimens of these remarkable fossils as they are 
called, are preserved in tbe British Museum. 

That these remains formed parts of animils onM 
living on this Mrth, no one can doubt. But on eiam- 
iniag ihesa hones, rarioua difficulties present them- 
selves, requiring much patience aoti extensive know- 
le^ sattsfaetonly to remove. There is om cireum- 
stance connected with ibem which bai especially en- 
gaged tbe thoughts of the learMd : the animals of 
whkb many of these bones were the remains, are c 
found io oor dafs alive in thoee cotd regions of tbe 
north, bat arr nativt's of tha south or tropical parts of 


the globe ; Bod many as in fbe case of the fossil ele- 
phant, belonged to a species not at present met with in 
any part of the known world. Tbe professor of Oeot- 
ogy at Oxford, Dr. Bucklaod was requested to etamine 
the collection brought home by Captain Beechey, and 
to prepare a description of them. 

Professor Bucklaod compares the accounts hrmght 
home by these voyazers, (especially that of Mr. Collie, 
surgeon to the expedition) with the description of simi' 
lar discoveries by other writers, and with the rcsolt of 
bis own researches and observations. He thus endea- 
vours to throw "some li^ht upon the curious aad per- 
plexing question, as lo what was the climate of thia 
Corlion of the world at the time when it was inhabited 
y animals now so foreign to it as tbe elephant and rbi- 
noceros ; and as to tbe manner in whicb notonlv their 
teeth and tusks, and other portions of their skeletons, 
but in some remarkable instances, the entire carcasses 
of these beasts, with their flesh and skin still perfect, 
became entombed in. ice, or in frozen mud and gravel, 
over such extensive and distant regions of the north.'' 
It is slated by the celehraled naturalist, Pallas, thai 
throughout the whole of northern Asia, from the river 
Don lo the extreme point nearest Ameriea, there is 
scartrely any great river in whose banks they do not find 
the bones of elephants and other large animals, which 
cannot now endure the climate of the district ; end thai 
all the fossil ivory collected for sale tbrooghonl Sibe- 
ria, is found in the lolty, steep and sandy Ixinks of tbe 
rivers of that country ; and that the bones of large and 
■mall animals lie in some places piled together in great 
heaps ; but in general they are scattered sejiarate^, as 
if ibey bad been agitated by waters, and buried in rand 
and gravel. 

The term " Mammoth" has beea applied indiscrimi- 
nately to all the largest species of foEsit aiMmnls. It is 
a word from the 'Arlar language, and means litn^ 
" Animal of the Earth." It is now used only lomgnrfy 
the fossil elephant. Of all the remains that have ever 
been discovered, the most remarkable is the entire car- 
cass of n Mammoth, not petrified but merely froMO, 
with its flesh, skin, and hair, fresh snd well preserved. 
How many inousand years it might have so Vupt from 
corruption in its icy cofbo, i( is impossible to wiy. In 
the year 1803 il fell IVom a froz«D cliff in Siberia, near 
the mouth of the river Lena. Nearly five years elapsed' 
between the period when tbe carcass was first observed 
by a Tungusian itt the thawing ctiff. in 1799, and tbe 
moment when il became entirety loosened and fell' 
down npon tbs strand between (he ahore Had ibc base 
of the elifl'. Here it lav two more years till the greater 
lart of the fiesh was devoured by wolves and bears. 
The skeleton was then collected by Mr. Adams, and 
seal to Petersbargh, Some idea may be formed of the 
size of tbia enormous aDlmal, from the fact that the - 
head without the tusks, weighed Ibnr handredand four- . 
teen pounds ; tbe lusks together weighed ihiee htiftdred 
and aixiy pmiads. Great part of the skin of tbe body- 
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was prefeoryed. and was covered with reddish wool and 
black hairs; about thirty-six pounds weight of hair was 
collected from the sand, into which it had been tram- 
pled by the bears. 

Cuvier, whose opinions on these subjects have been 
ihe most generally followed, concludes "that those ani- 
mals, the bones and carcasses of which are found im- 
bedded in the ice of the northern seas, once lived in 
that region in a climate totally different from its present 
intense cold; that some great change some time or 
other took place in the temperature, which destroyed 
the existing animals, or prevented them from continuing 
their species. This change must have been sudden; 
for if the cold had come on slowly and bv decrees, the 
softer parts, by which the bones are founa stillcovered, 
must have had lime to decay, as we find in hotter 
climates. It would have been utterly impossible for 
an entire carcass like tlie vast monster discovered by 
Mr. Adams, to have preserved its hair and its flesn 
without corruption, had it not immedicUely been en- 
cased in the ice which preserved it to our times.'' 

What was the true nature and character of those 
animals of whose existence these fossil remains are the 
only evidence we have^ science^ probably never will be 
able to discover. Some lime since Dr. Buckland was 
said to be engaged in writing a work upon these ani- 
mal remains, and upon the evidence borne in the sci- 
ence of geology to the truth of revealed religion. The 
materials are abundant for a most important and in- 
teresting work. For a learned and interesting disser- 
tati^^n on the fossil remains of our own states and the 
con tinent, we would refer the reader to De Witt Clin- 
ton's discourse before the New York Philosophical 
Society. In a future number we will introduce the 
skeleton of the Siberian Mammoth, that .of the South 
Anserican Mammoth, and the Mammoth of the West- 
ern States. 


AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 

In making excavations in the gold region of this 
Btate not long since, buildings regularly erected were 
discovered under the earth. Traces have also been 
rait which prove that the mining business has, at some 
time, been tbllowed in the same district of country, as 
well as in North Carolina — by whom, or at what 
period, it is impossible now to dir^cover. The mounds 
of the west have long been a subject of interest to the 
traveller, and speculation to the antiquary ; but a writer 
from Arkansas, in the Charlestown Observer, states 
some more facts yet more interesting. On the banks 
of AVhite River, he says, you can see the brick founda- 
tion of houses — a few miles further six hundred and 
forty acres of land are inclosed by a wall, in the centre 
of which is a circular building — there is also in the 
same neighbourhood the ruins of a city ; and parallel 
streets crossing each other at right angles, may be 
traced by bricv foundations one mile in length — the 
bricks of modern shape. The whole west is rich in 
objects of interest to the antiquarian, and the natu- 
ralist. 

By the accounts of Mr. Flint, and other travellers, 
says a Western paper, it appears tiiat the impress of 
the leaves of the fruit tree and the bamboo, have fre- 

?|uentlY been found in the peat beds, and fossil coal 
brmations in the neighbourhood of the Ohio. Pebbles 
of disruption, vast rocks, earth and sands, specimens 
of oiganick, animal and vegetable remains, belonging 
to a tropical climate, clearly indicate some important 
extensive changes occasioned by fire or water in the 
whole great valley of the Mississippi. Then the reg- 
ular well», the bricks, the medals, the implements of 
iron and copper, buried in a soil which must have been 
undisturbed for ages, with the alphabetick character 
written on the cliffs, as plainly show that other races 
of men passed away. — And what a world, says Mr. 
Flint, must that have been when the mammoth and 
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the melogonyx trod the plains, and monstrous lizards, 
whoso bones are now rescued from the soil, and which 
must have been at least eighty feet long, reared their 
heads from the rivers and lakes I — 

Augusta (Geth) 7Van», 


SUBSTITUTE FOR LINEN. 

There has recently bet>n discovered, in Salem) 
Mass.^ and patented, a new and beautiful material, re- 
sembling silk and linen, whit^h holds out to the manu- 
facturers e^ this country high promise of an original, 
beautiful, and invaluable fabrick, far surpassing in 
strength and beauty of texture that of linen, which it 
is destined wholly to supersede, as the culture of it re- 
quires much less labour and expense than flax, and 
does not, like th^t and similar materials, require to be 
renewed annually, (being a perennial,^ and the prepa- 
ration of it for manufactuiing leing tar more simple 
than either ; and its great natural oninity for colourmg 
matters, and its requiring no bleaching, bein^ objects^ 
of the highest importance, gives it a very decided pre- 
ference over that manufacture. A few specimens of 
the manufacture of this material into small fancy arti- 
cles have been produced, some of which being coloured 
of various tints present such a beautiful siik-lilce ap- 
pearance as to have been actually, in some instanceS| 
mistaken for it; it possesses this decided advantage, 
that it not only sustains the action of water uninjured 
and undefaced, (which it is well known silk will not 
do,) but the repeated action of water rather appears to 
strengthen and beautify it. It is ascertained to be the 
opinion at Lowell, where they have offered to make the 
experiment, that it can be spun upon machinery. 

And while it offers to other branches of manufacture 
very different substitutes for those substances hitherto 
used, it offers a material very supcriour, in many points, 
for naper. It is believed, from some specimens already 
produced, that paper of every description may be 
manufactured from it, possessing a pearly whiteness, 
durability, beauty of texture, and smoothness of sur> 
face unrivalled by any other ever before manufactured 
in any country. And it is susceptible of the most bril- 
liant colours, in grain or othen^'ise. This is believed 
to be the first material of the kind ever before discover^ 
ed in this country^ that holds out the prospect of a sta- 
ple coiTimodity, silk, linen, and cotton being exotick ; 
out this material is indigenous, is a native of this 
country, discovered by a native citizen, one of her own 
daughters, which circumstances, together with its in- 
trinsick worth, seem peculiarly to enhance its value to 
us. It is open to any one who may wish to make ex- 
periments. Silliman's Jonr^ 


A MAN WITHOUT IMAGINATION. 
Once, in an excursion to the north I fell into convert' 
sation with a Sussex farmer, one of that race of sturdy, 
rich and independent English veomen, of which I am 
afraid few specimens remain : ne was quite a charac- 
ter in his way. I must sketch him for you; but only 
Miss Mitford could do him justice. His coat was of 
the finest broad-cloth; his shirt-frill, in which was 
stuck a huge agate pin, and his neck-cloth were both 
white as the snow ; his good beaver shone in all its 
pristine gloss, and an enormous bunch of gold seals 
adorned his watch-chain ; his voice was loud and dic- 
tatorial, and his language surprisingly good and flow- 
ing, tboush tinctured with a little coarseness and a few 
provincialisms. He had made up his mind about the 
reform bill — the catholick question — the corn laws — ^nd 
abcut things in general, and things in particular; he 
had doubts about nothing : it was evident that he was 
accustomed to lay down the law in his own village—- 
that he was the tyrant of his own fireside — that his 
wife was " his horse, his ox, his ass, his any thing," 
while his sons went to college, and his daughters 
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played on ihe piano. London WW to him merely a 

Ta« congregaiioQ of peslileotial vapour.;— a recepUcIe 
of thieTes, cunhroats and proiligales— a place in which 
no sensible man, who had a care for his life, his health, 
or his pockeis would willingly sei his foot; he thanked 
G«d ihal he never spent but two nights in the melropo- 
lis, and at intervals of iwenty-seven years: ihe first 
night he had passed in the streets, in dread of fire and 
vermin ; and on the last occasion, he had not ventureil 
beyond SmilhfielJ. What he did not know, was to 
him not worth kn iwing: i and the word /Ve/wft, which 
comprised all that was forfign, he used as a term, ex- 
pressing the most unbounded abhorrence, pily, and 
contempt. I should add, that though msiick, and, arro- 


gant, and prejudictd, he was not vulgar. We were 
at an inn, on the borders of Leicestershire, through 
which we had both recently travelled; my farmer waa 
enthusiaslick in his admiration of ihe country. " A fine 
country, madam— a beautiful country— a splendid coun 
tryT' "Do you call it afine country V said 1, absently, 
my head full of the Alps and Apennines, the Pyrenees. 
and the riirer Po. " To be sure I do ; and where would 
you see a finer?" 'I did nut see any thing very pic- 
turesijue," said 1. " Picturesque !" ht repealed, with 
some contempt; "I don't know what you call pictu- 
resque ; but /say, give me a soil, that when you turn 
it uij you have something for your pains; the fine toil 
mmkes the fine couniry, madam !" — Mrg. Jamieton. 


ACCOUNT OF POMPEII.-VIEW UP THE STREET OP TOMBS, LOOKINO TO THE GATES. 


Pompeii w 

ruplio 


.s buried, with Herculancum and Stabiee, 

1 of Mount Vesuvius; a description of 
which, with the calamitous event by which it was over- 
whelmed, we proceed to give. 

Pompeii is a oreat and rich town, which, after lying 
eighteen ceniunes in a deep grave, is a^ain shone upon 
by the sun, and stands amidst other cities, as much a 
stranger as any one of its former inhabitants would be 
among his descendants of the present day : such a town 
has not its equal in the world. 

The distance from Naples to Poinpeii is little more 
than ten Endish miles. Near the Torre deli' Annun- 
ziala, to the left, and amid hills planted with vineyards, 
Ihe town itself, which, throwing off its shroud of ashes, 
came forth from its grave, breaks on the view. The 
buildings are wilhuui roofs, which are supposed to have 
been destroyed by an enemy in an unguarded stale, or 
turn ofTby a hurricane. The tracks uf the wheels which 
anciently rolled over the pavement are still visible. An 
elevated path runs by the side of the house', for fool 
passengers ; and, to enable them in rainy weather to 
pass more eommodiously to the opposite side, large fiat 
atones, three of which take up the width of Ihe road, 
were laid at a distance from each other. As the car- 
riages, in order to avoid these stones, were obliged to 
nse the intermediate spaces, the tracks of the wheels 
•re theretnost visible. The whole of the pavement is 
ID good condition: it consists merely of considerable 
pieces of lava, which, however, are not eul, as at the 


present, into squares, and may bare been on that ac- 
count the more durable. 

The entrance into Pompeii is through what is now 
called the Street of Tombs, of which a view is given 
io the accompanying engraving. The part which was 
first cleared is supposed to have been the main street 
of Pompeii ; but this is much to be doubled, as the 
honses on both sides, with the exception of a few. were 
evidently the habitations of common citizens, and were 
smalt, and provided with booths. The street itself like- 
wise is narrow: two carriages only could go abreast; . 
and it is very uncertain wheiherit ran through the whole 
of the town ; for, from the spot where the moderns dia- 
conltnued digging, to that where they recommenced, 
and where the same street is supposed to have been 
again found, a wide tract is covered with vineyards, 
which may very well occupy the place of the most 
splendid streets and markets, still concealed under- 

Among the objects which attract a particular alteH' 
tion. is a booth in which liquors were sold, and the 
marMe table which bears the marks of the cupa le/lby 
the drinkers. Next Io this is a house, the threshold of 
which is inlaid with a black stone, on which is inscri- 
bed the word S&lve, implying a salulaiion in token of 
bospitatiiy. On entering the habitations, the visiter is 
struck by the strangeness of their construction. The 
middle of the house forms a souarc, something like the 
cross passages of a cloister, often siirrounded by pil- 
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Ult% : it is cleanly, and paved with party-coloured mo- 
saick, which has an agreeable effect. In the middle is a 
cooling well ; and on each side a little chamber, about 
ten or4welve feet square, but lofty, and painted with a 
finis red or yellow. The floor is of mosaick ; and the 
door is made generally to serve as a window, there 
being but one apartment which receives light through 
a thick blue glass. Many of these rooms are supposed 
to have been bedchambeis, because there is an elevated 
broad step, on which the bed may have stood, and be* 
cause some of the pictures appear most appropriate to a 
sleeping room. Others are supposed to have been dress- 
ing rooms, on this account, that on the walls a Venus 
is described, decorated by the Graces ; added to which 
little flasks and boxes of various descriptions have been 
found in them. The larger of these apartments served 
for dining rooms, and in some are to be met with suit- 
able accommodations for cold and hot baths. 

One of the houses belonged to a statuary, whose 
workshop is still full of the vestiges of his art. Another 
appears to have been inhabited by a surgeon, whose pro- 
fession is eoually evident from the instruments discover- 
ed in his cnamber. A large country house near the 
gate undoubtedly belonged to a very wealthy man, and 
would in fact still invite inhabitants within its walls. 
It is very extensive, stands against a hill, and has many 
stories. Its finely decorated rooms are unusually spa- 
cious ; and it has airy terraces, from which you look 
down into a pretty garden, that has been now again 
planted with flowers. — In the middle of this garden is 
a large fish pood, and near that an ascent, from which, 
on two sides, six pillars descend. The rear pillars are 
the highest, the middle somewhat lower, and the front 
the lowest : they appear, therefore, rather to have prop- 
ped a sloping roof, than to have been destined for an 
arbour. A covered passage, resting on pillars, enclo- 
ses the garden on three sides : it was painted, and 
probably served in rainy weather as an agreeable walk, 
beneath is a fine aiched cellar, which receives air and 
light from several openings from without ; consequently 
its atmosQhere is so pure, that in the hottest part of 
summer it is always refreshing. A number of ampho- 
r<Bj or large wine vessels, are to be seen here still lean- 
ing against the wall, as tne butler left them when he 
fetched up the last goblet of wine for his master. Had 
the inhabitants of Pompeii preserved these vessels with 
stoppers, wine might still have been found in them ; but 
as It was, the stream of ashes rushing in, df course 
forced out the wine. More than twenty human skele- 
tons of fugitives, who thought to save themselves here 
under ground, but who experienced a tenfold more cruel 
death than those suffered who were in the open air, were 
found within this cellar. 

The destiny of the Pompeians must have been dread- 
ful. It was not a stream of fire which enconrpassed 
their abodes : they could then have sought refuge in 
flight. — ^Neither did an earthquake swallow them up : 
sudden suffocation would then have spared them the 
pangs of a lingering death. A rain of ashes buried 
them alive by degrees ! 

Fliny the Younger, who was an eyewitness of the 
memorable expbsion of Vesuvius by which Pompeii 
was overwhelmed, has given an animated description 
of the scene, in a letter addressed to Tacitus, from which 
we extract the following passage : — 

'' A darkness suddenly overspread the country ; not 
like the darkness of a moonless night ; but like that of 
a closed room, in which the light is on a sudden extin- 
guished. Women screamed, children moaned, men 
cried. Here, children were anxiously calling their 
parents ; and there, parents were seeking their children, 
or husbands their wives: all recognised ea(.h other only 
by their cries. The former lamented ^eir own fate, 
and \he latter that of those dearest to them. Many 
wishefd for death, from the fear of dying : many called 
on the gods for assistance : others despaired of the ex- 
btence of the gods, and thought this the Last eternal 


night of the world. Actual dang:ers were magnified by 
unreal terrours. The earth continued to shake ; and 
men, half distracted, reeled about, exaggerating their 
own fears, and those of others, by terrifying predic- 
tions." 

Such is the frightful but true picture which Pliny 
gives us of the horrours of those who were, however, 
far from the extremity of their misery. But what must 
have been the feelings of the Pompeians, when the 
roaring of the mountain, and the quaking of the earth, 
awaked them from their first sleep? They attempted 
to escape ; and, seizing the most valuable things they 
could lay their hands upon in the darkness and con- 
fusion, to seek their safety in flight. In the street before 
described and in front of the house marked with the 
friendly salutation on its threshold, seven skeletons 
were found : the first carried a lamp, and the rest had 
still between the bones of their fingers something that 
they wished to save. On a sudden they were overtaken 
by the storm which descended from Heaven, and buried 
in the grave thus made for them. Before the above- 
mentioned couniry house was still a male skeleton, 
standing with a dish in his hand ; and as he wore on 
his finger one of those rings which were allowed to be 
worn by Roman knights only, he is supposed to have 
been the master of the house, who had just opened the 
back-garden gate with the intent of flying, when the 
shower overwhelmed him. Several skeletons were 
found in the very posture in which they had breathed 
their last, without having been forced by the agonies of 
death to drop the things they had in their hands. This 
leads to a conjecture that the thick mass of ashes must 
have come down all at once, in such immense quanti- 
ties as instantly to cover them. Ircannot otherwise be 
imagined how the fugitives could all have been fixed, 
as it were by a charm, in their position ; and in this 
manner their destiny was the less dreadful, seeing that 
death suddenly converted them into motionless statues, 
and thus was stripped of all the horrours with which the 
fears of the sufferers had clothed him in imagination. 
But what then must have been the pitiable condition of 
those who had taken refuge in the buildings and cel- 
lars ? Buried in the thickest darkness, they were se- 
cluded from every thin? but lingering torment ; and 
who can paint to himself, without shuddering, a slow 
dissolution approaching, amid all the agonies of body 
and of mind ? . The soul recoils from the contemplation 
of such images. 

" Pompeii," says Eustace, in his Classical Tour, 
'^ possesses a secret power that captivates and fixes, I 
had almost said, melts the soul. In other times and in 
other places, one single edifice, a temple, a theatre, a 
tomb, that had escaped the wreck of ages, would have 
enchanted us ; nay, an arch, the remnant of a wall, 
even one solitary column, was beheld with veneration, 
but to discover a single ancient house, the abode of a 
Roman in his privacy, the scene of his domestick hours, 
was an object of fond but hopeless longing. Here, not 
a temple, nor a theatre, nor a column, nor a house, but 
a whole city, rises before us untouched, unaltered, the 
very same as it was eighteen hundred years ago, when 
inhabited by Romans. We range through the same 
streets, tread the very same pavement, behold the same 
walls, enter the same doors, and repose in the same 
apartments. We are surrounded by the same objects, 
and out of the same windows conterDplate the same 
scenery. While you are wandering through the aban- 
doned rooms, you may, without any great effort of the 
imagination, expect to meet some of the former inhab- 
itants, or perhaps the master of the house himself, and 
almost feel like intruders who dread the appearance ol 
any of the family. In the streets you are afraid of turn- 
ing a corner, lest you should jostle a passenger ^ and 
on entering a house, the least sound startles, as if the 
proprietor was coming out of the back apartments. The 
traveller may long indulge the illusion ; for not a voice 
is heard« not even the sound of a foot, to disturb th« 
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loneliness of the phce, or interrupt 6is reflection! 
aroun-J is silenre; r,ol ilif sileuce of pulitude o 
pose, bat of tlealh BDil dcvuslation, — ibe sileoc 
great eiiy without one single inliabitant." — Y. J 


POTATOES. 
One of tbe Reports of the "BoarJ of Agricuttare," 

stales of this most usefui and now uni»ersall^ wpli- 
known root, so kindly furnished bv a kind PioviilFQce 
as an important aiticle of food, iliat it is a nalire of 
America, and was familiar to the Indians before (be 
conquest of Mexico and Peru. It was c&iled by ihein, 
amongst oibcr name'i, "openauk;" and in ibe hiatury 
of Virffinia. written by Heriioi, a follower of Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, and printed in 1588, li described as " a 
kinde of root of round form, eome of tbe bigness of 
wailnuti, some farre gre«tpr, which are found in moist 
and marish ground, growing many lagcther, one with 
the other, in ropeti, ai if they were fHslened by a 
String." "Being boylei!," he soy-=, "or sodden, they 
are veiie good meaie." 

Gerard, in his "Herbal," is the first author who 


been followed by Linuicus and bb disciplt 

He says. " Their nuiiimenl is as it were a mean ce- 
tween flesh and fruit, ant) being' toasted in the embers 
ihey lose much of that windiness, especially being 
eaten sopped in wine. Of these routs may be made 
conserves no kss toothsome, wholesome, a;id dainty, 
than of ihe Hesh of quiofes. They may serve as a 
ground or foundation wlience the ctmning confectioner 
w sugar-baker may work and frame many comfortable 
delicate conserves and restorative sweetmeats. They 
are used lobe enten roasted in the ashes. Some when 
they be so roasted, infuse them and sop them in wine ] 


and others, to {five iBem the greater grace in eatnif, 
do boil ibem wllh pniiip- and sii f ni ihem. And like- 
wise olhers dress tlieui, hein^ lir^t Hij:»Md< w.ih oil, 
Tineear and sail, every man accordiDg lo his owa taste 
and liking." - 

The author aiefttieas tliat he had plaDteil divers 
toots of tfae&l in his garden, where tkey nouriahed uutii 
winter, when they perbhed and rotted, but whether 
they floweied or nat he was ignorant. He knew, bow- 
ever, ibal the best melbcd in planiing was to divide 
iha roots as now praeti=ed. 

Sir Wahtr Raleigh, aflar rrtuining frcm America, 
in 15S6, is said to have fi»l given it to bia gardt ner in 
Ireland^ as a fine fnit frcai America, and which he de- 
sired him to plaBt in hit kitchen -garden in (he spring. 
In August, this phil flourished, and in September pro- 
duced a fruit, hut so different lo ibi gardener's expec- 
tation, that ia an ill bumosr he earned tbe potato ap- 
ple to his master. " \i this," said he, " tlie fine fruit 
iFom America you prized eo highly?" Sir Waltef 
either was, or pretended to be ignorant of the maiter, 
and told the gardener, sinee thai was tha sase. to dig 
up the weed asd throw it away. The gardeaer s6od 
returned with a good parcel of potatoes. 

It was cultivated in the gardens of ihe nobility and 
gentry early in the seventeenth centnry, as a cuticus 
exolick, anc towards the close of it ( lii84) wae planlci) 
oat in the fields in small patches ia Lancashire, from 
whence it was gradnally propagated all over the king- 
dom, as well as in France. 

Though tolerably comm<w, they were ia James ibe- 
First's time considered as a great delicacy, and are 
noticed, among various other articles, to be provided 
for tbe queen's household ; the quantity of (hem was 
at this time, however, extreaiely smalt^ and the prica 
what would now be iboiu>ht excessive, namely, itbout 
forty -font cents per pound- 


TIIE RATH. OR BURSIESE ISIPERIAL STATE CARRIAGE. 


This magnificent object, of which a represeniali' 
13 given in the above wood-cut, was capiured on t 
9th of September, 1834, at Tavoy, nn important ma . 
time town of the Burman empire, by a detachment of 
the British army, under the command of lieutenant- 
colonel Miles, C. 6,, a gallant and distinguished ollicer 
in bis Briltaonick Majesty's service. It was taken to 
London, and exhibited in the Egynilan Hall, Picca- 
dilly, for tbe gratification of Ihe pnblick curiosity. 


The seat, or throne, for the inside, is movable, so 
that when audience is given at any place the carriage 
may be destined to stop ai, this ihrone can be taken 
out and used for the purpose. It is made of cane- 
work, very richly gill, folds in the centre, is covered 
by a velvet cushion, and the front is studded with 
everv variety of precious stone. To enumerate these 
would be a task of njuch labour ; suffice it to say, that 
in it may be seen the onyx, cat's-eye, pearl, ruby, era- 
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erald, sapphire, both white and blue, coral, carbuncle, 
jargoon diamond, garnet, cornelian, etc., the whole 
being di«$poscd and contrasted wi;h the greatest taste 
and skill. The centre belt is particularly rich in stones, 
and the rose-like clusters or circles are uniformly com- 
posed of what is termed the stones of the orient : riz., 
pearl, coral, sapphire, cornelian, cat's-eye, emerald, and 
mhj. The same description of buffalo horn panels, 
~ which adorn the body ot the carriage, will be found 
very ornamental on this throne, at each end of which 
are niches, for the reception of extraordinary Jos-god 
figures, called Sing, a mythological lion, very richly 
carved and gilt ; the feet and teeth of these creatures 
areofjpearl, the bodies covered with sapphires, hya- 
cinths, emeralds, tourmalines, carbuncles, jargoon dia- 
monds, and rubies ; the eyes being of a curious tri- 
coloured sapphire. There are also six carved and gilt 
figures in a praying or supplicatory attitude, which are 
placed on the tnrone, and may be supposed to be inter- 
ceding for the safety of the monarch : their eyes are 
rubies, their drop ear-rings cornelian, and their hair 
the light feather of the peacock. 

The chatiah^ or umbrella, which overshadows the 
throne, is not so much for service, as for an emblem or 
representation of regal authority and power. 

In order to convey some faint idea of the effect of 
the whole, representations of the white elephant have 
been added. It may be fairly presumed, that the ca-. 
parisons of these animals would equal in splendour 
the richness of the carriage, but a display of this has 
not been attempted, our knowledge of the detail being 
necessarily imperfect, from the circumstance that one 
only of the elephants belonging to the carriage, was 
captured, the caparisons for both being, it is presumed, 
with the other which escaped. The semi-European 
youths, gaudily attired, may be supposed to have been 
placed on the neck of these ponderous animals, with 
small hooked spears to guide them, and the whole cor- 
tege, doubtless, combined all the great officers of state, 
priests and attendants, both male and female, and 
guards of every character and description. 

This carriage fell into the hands of Col. Miles at 
Tavoy, an important maritime town on the Tenasse- 
rim coast. — Tavoy is a kingdom of itself, having a |)op- 
ulation of upwards of 100,000 ; it is governed by a vice- 
roy, who has about 10,000 fighting men under his con- 
trol! In its vicinity are some valuable gold and tin 
mines ; the precious stones also found here are of great 
brilliancy, tnough not in such abundance as in other 
districts of the Burroan empire. Its artificers are, how- 
ever, of superior skill, and hence it is, that this spot 
was chosen for the construction of this caniage, in 
preference to the capital. With the carriage, the work- 
men who built it. and all their accounts, were captured 
by Col. Miles : Irom these it appeared, that it had been 
three years in building, that tne gems were supplied 
from the king's treasury, or by contribution from the 
various states, and that the workmen were remunei^ted 
by the government : independent of these two very im- 
portant items, the expenses were stated in the accounts 
to have been 25,000 rupees ; (3125^. ;) and, as the stones 
amount in number to no less than 20,000, it cannot be 
too high an estimate, to reckon the whole cost at a lac 
of rupees, (12^500/.,) which was its reputed value at 
Tavoy. 

In the month of August, 1824, an expedition was 

? placed under the command of Liet. Col. Mile<, having 
or its object the running down the enemy's coast. of 
Tenasserim, and seizing upon their valuable ports ; 
this operation was executed with complete success, and 
with scarcely any loss. The expedition sailed from 
Rangoon on the 26th of August ; it comprised his- 
majesty's 89th regiment, 7lh Madras infantry,^ some | 
artillery, and other native troops, amounting in the 
whole to about 1000 men. The naval force, under the 
command of Captain Hardy, consisted of the Teign- 
mouth, Mercury, Thetis Panang cruiser Jesse, with 


three g^n-boats, three Malay prows, and tWo row boats. 
The expedition proceeded np the Tavoy rive^, which is 
full of shoals ana natural dilfieultiea^ rendered still more 
hazardous by the means the enemy had adopted tu in- 
crease them. Col. Miles, in his despatch to Sir A. Camp- 
bell, dated Tavoy, September 13th, apprises the general, 
that the place surrendered on the 9th, that he lound it 
amazingly strong, having many mounted guns, &c. 
Thai the viceroy of the province^ his son, and other 
persons of consequence, were his prisoners ; that the 
population of the province was very great, the fighting 
men being about 10 000. Col. Miles adds, thai he has 
also taken a new slate carriage for the king of Ava, 
with one elephant only. — YoxUWs Inst. 


Vie^D of the Origin and Mirations of the Polyne- 
sian Nation ; demonstrating their Ancient Discov- 
ery and Progressive Settlement of the Continent of 
America, By John Dunmore, Lang, D. D., Princi- 
pal of the Australian College, Sydney; Author of 
An Historical and Statistical Account of New South 
Wales. 12mo. pp. 256. Cochrane and Co. 1834. 

[This is the title of a wotk recently published in 
England. According to our view of the case, the spec- 
ulations of philosophers in reference to the origin of 
the American aborigines will be set at rest, by its 
clear and conclusive arguments.] 

Dr. Lano^'s leading positions are,-^that both the na- 
tions and the languages of China and Polynesia have 
sprung from the same ancient and prolifick source: 
that the line of demarcation, which Professor Blumen- 
bach ha^ attempted to draw between the Mongolian 
and the Malayan races of mankind is purely imagina- 
ry ; — that the South Sea Islanders are of cognate origin 
with the Malays of the Indian Archipelago; — that 
both of the^e interesting divisions of the great family 
of man have originally been derived from the continent 
of Asia; — hnd'that America was originally peopled, 
not a^ itia generally supposed, by way of the Aleutian 
Inlands at the entrance of Behring's Straits, but by 
way of the Sotjth Sea Islands and across the widest 
part of the Pacific Ocean. 

Pasquas, or Easter Island, which is inhabited by a 
branch of the^ Polynesian nation, is situated within one 
thousand eight hundred miles of the continent of Amer- 
ica, but at the distance of not less than eight thousand 
miles from the Philippines. Are we not warranted, 
therefore, to conclude that the same causes that have 
evidently operated during a long succession of ages in 
carrying individuals of the Malayan race across so ex- 
tensive an ocean, and to so vast a distance from the 
earlier settlements of their nation — filling every solita- 
ry isle in their trackless course with a numerous pop- 
ulation. — may have also operated in carrying other in- 
dividuals of that amphibious nation across the remain 
ing tract of ocean to the coast of America? How 
many a canoe must have been ingulphed in the wide 
Pacific, and how many a feast of blood must have been 
enacted amid its billovy boundlessness, ere the solitary 
isle of Pasquas was discovered and settled ! The event 
of a battle in that solitary isle, or one of the other ac- 
cidents to which the rude natives of an island in the 
South Seas are necessarily exposed, may have given 

the first inhabitants to America. 

If * * * * * 

In short, from the peculiar character of their ancient 
civilization, from the manners and customs of iheir 
uncivilized tribes, and from the general structure and 
analogies of their language, I conceive we are war- 
ranted to conclude that the Indo-Americans are the 
same people as the South Sea Islanders, the Malays of 
the Indian Archipelago, and the Indo-Chinese nations 
of Eastern Asia ; and that the continent of America 
was originally peopled from the scattered islands of 
the Pacific. 
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Various circumstances in (he aspect «di] bUtor; of 
the earlier posiidiluvian uations warraol ibe conclusiou 
ihal chesa DatioDB, so fat fram being in a state of com- 
paraiive barbarism as is generally, ihougli gratuitously, 
supposed, had attained a considerable de^ee of cirili- 
zauon, and Ihai ibey bad derived ibal civilizaiian fn»u 


After advening, »l length, to the great similarity uf 
construction between the Mexican leocallis, or pyra- 
tD>d3,and the temple of Bel, or Belus, at Babylon, 
■nd also to the pyramids of Egypt, 1>. Lang observes— 
ll would thus appear that the religious worship and 
the religious edifices of the Indo-Americans and the 
South Sea Islanders were an exact transcript of the 
worship and the edifices of the earliest and the most 
celebrated of the postdiluvian nations. The inference 
deducible from this remarkable fact is, that the fore- 
fathers of the Polynesian and Indo-American nations 
mtist have separated from the rest of mankind when 
the system of religious worship, thai required the con- 
struction of pyramidal edifices, was generally preva- 
lent — before the introduction of those more debasing 
systems of idolatry that characterized a later age, and 
in all probability within a few centuries of the deluge. 
Baron Huniboldt has exhibited ■ sreat variety of 
striking analogies of the aglronomical system of the 
Mexicans and Peruvians to tliose of the ancient 
Egyptians, the Tartars, the Hindoos, and Jananese. 
He lias also observed, that the arabesques or Greek 
ornaments,' on the walls of ' the palace of Mitia' — an 
interesting Indo-Aroerican ruin — 'offer a slrikini; anal- 
ogy with those of the vases of lower Italy, and with 
others which we find spread over the surface of almost 
the whole of the old continent ;' but perceiving no con- 
necting link between the inhabitants of the new, and 
those of the old world, he adds,-* that analogies of this 
kind are very limited proofs of the ancient communi- 
cations of nations.' They are no proof whatever of 
such communications ; but ihey prove incontestibly 
that these nations must have derived their knowledge 
and their civilization contemporaneously from the same 
ancient and primitive source. And when we find pre- 
cisely similar arabesques to those which the traveller 
admires on the walls of Miila, or the ancient vases of 
Elrnria, imprinted on the skin of the New Zealander, 
traced on his war club, or wrought intolhe border of 
his mat, we can scarcely fail to acknowledge that ibe 
South Sea Islands must have formed the link of com- 
munication between the old world and the new ; and 
we can scarcely fail to acknowledge also that that link 
must have been formed in the very infancy of socleiy, 
when the earth was still wet, as il were, with the 
waters of the delude. 
We conclude with the subjoined very striking pas- 
It would seem, therefore, that the first discoverers of 
America landed on the west coast of that continent, 
aomewbere near the isthmus of Panama, at least from 
a thousand to fifteen hundred years before the birth of 
Christ ) and that their immediate descendants, travel- 
ling northward and southward, formed powerful and 
Bourishin^ empires in both continents, far surpassing 
in point of civilization the more recent empires of Mon- 
tezuma and of the Incas of Peru. In these empties, 
ell the knowledge and civilization that had survived 
the immense voyage across the Pacific Ocean were 
preserved and turned to account ; but it seems doubtful 
whether the scion from the tree of knowledge which 
had thus been transplanted from Eastern Asia, and 
which evidently maintained its Asiatic life for many 
centuries, ever shot forth any additional branches in 
the American soil. The Mississippi — the gathering 
of the tBoterg, us the word is said to signify in the Id- 
diRD lan^age — would serve as the grand conduci 


maiDs of Indian tumult and of Indian forts along the 
banks of the Ohio, end in the immediate \ icinity of the 
lakes of Canada. But the dense forests of the BrazilS) 
the pampas of La Plata, and the wilds of Patagonia 
were evidently less favourable for the preservation ot 
the habitudes of Indian civilization j and hence we ob- 
serve a gradual deterioration of the Indian race am(»ig 
the tribes that diverged into those regions from the 
patent settlements of the southern continent, till at 
length <be wretched Brazilian cannibal or the misera- 
ble inhabitant of Terra del Furgo — paddling in his 
rude canoe in search of whale-blubber along the stormy 
headlands uf his inhospitable isle — scarcely exhibits 
any evidence of his ancient descent from the bold and 
adventnmus Malay, who had steered his beautifully 
carved galley from island to island across the va&t Pa- 
cific, carrying along with him the knowledge and the 
primitive civilization of the Ea^t. 

Dr. Lang's reasonings are, throughout his volume, 
extremely ingenious and acute, and, in many instances 
absolutely conclusive. Altogether, the volume is eX' 
ceedingly curious, and replete with interest Thejr 
who enjoy such inquiries will do well to compare-it 
with some recently published works ; especially, 
'Crawford's Embassy to the Court of Avai' 'St. Jobn^s 
Egypt, and Mohammed Alij' 'OutzlafPa Sketch of 
Chinese History,' Ac. 


BIRD CATCHING IN SCOTLAND. 
Hi! 

gather among the crags the eggs of the sea-fowl, and 
catch the birds themselves ; compared with this, the 
pari of him who 'gathers samphire' on the Dover clifis 
is one of safely and pleasure. In the cavities of the 
beetling ciaigs, the sea-fowl resort, and the natives, by 
means of a rope about their middle, overhang precipi- 
ces nearly one fourth of a mile in height, merely to 
look over which, Would disorder any common nerves. 
Yet the adventurer, with a line of many fathoms, held 
by several companions above, descends, and disen- 
gaging himself from the rope, enters cavities in the 
rock, higher than the arch of any Gothick church. This 
is not without danger; and many perish from fulling 
stones and other casualties. It is recorded that one « 
these adventurers discovered that the rope by which he 
was suspended was so much chafed by an edge of a 
rock, ibat he hung by a single strand ; he could not 
give immediate signals to his comrades, and when be 
was drawn up, it was found that the extremity of his 
(errour had been such, as to blanch his hair. Frum the 
lops of these dizzy precipices^ the mountainous waves 
breaking below, seem like ripples, and the roar can 
hardly be heard. 

We cannot close without speaking of the ti 
and habits of the inhabitants in other respects. 
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Gaelic IS still the aniversal language of the High- 
lands, though English is spoken by those who are in 
the habit of visiting the Lowlands. The religion is 
Roman Catholick, and Presbyterian. In North and 
South Uist, and Lewis, the former is most prevalent. 
Prosbyterianism is more common in the other islands. 
The women, with a few exceptions, are almost univer- 
sally ugly, owing to hard work, and constant exposure 
to bad weather. The men are better looking, lazy and 
not strong. They are an improvident race ; careless 
of the future, and extravagantly fond of dancing to the 
bagpipes and sinking. Tobacco and whiskey are their 
great luxuries. The poverty of their food and wretch- 
ed manner of living, render rheumatick complaints and 
premature decay very common, yet there are various 
instances of extraordinary longevity among the inhab- 
itants. They are all good seamen, fearless and daring; 
and where they have been induced to emigrate, they 
have been usually remarked for quickness of percep- 
tion, and a good natural capacity. But no land, how- 
ever favoured by nature, or adorned by art, appears to 
the Highlander equal in beauty to his own barren 
rocks, and heathy moors ; and in these Western Is- 
lands, scarcely an instance is known of any individ- 
ual, however distant his wanderings, who has not re- 
turned to lay his bones in the shadow of his own 
native Mils. 


NEW YORK STATE ELECTION. 

Hon. Win. L. Marcy has been elected Governour of 
the state of New York. Majority about 13,000. 

Hon. John Tracy is elected Lt Governour by about 
the same majority. 

As matters of record we give a list of the Members 
of Congress, that have been elected for this state. 
Those m ruman are administration men ; those in ital- 
ics are anti-administration, there being nine of the lat- 
ter and thirty one of the former. 

-Abel Huntington,* of Suffolk. 
Samuel Barton, of Richmond. 
C. C. Cambreleng,* 
Campbell P. White,* 
John McKeon 
Ely Moore, New- York. 
Aaron Ward,* of Westchester. 
Abm. Bockee,* of Dutchess. 
John W. Brown,* of Orange. 
Nicholas Sickles, of Ulster. 
Aaron Vanderpool,* of Columbia. 
Valentine Efner, of Scoharie. 
Hiram P. Hicnt, of Rensselaer. 
Gerrit Y. Lansing,* of Albany. 
John Cramer,* of Saratoga. 
David Russell^ of Washington 
Dudley Farlin, of Warren. 
Ransom H. Gillelt,* St. Lawrence. 
Matthias J. Bovee, of Montg'y. 
Abijah Mann, jr.* of Herkimer. 
Samuel Beardsley,* qf Oneida. 
Joel Turrill,* of Oswego. 
Daniel Wardwell,* of Jefferson. 
Sherman Page,* of Otsego. 
William Seymour, of Broome. 
William Mason, of Chenango. 
Joseph Reynolds, of Cortland. 
Stephen B. Leonard, of Tioga. 
Wm. Taylor,* of Onondaga. 
Wm. K. Fuller,* of Madison. 
Ulysses F. Doubleday, Cayuga. 
Graham H. Chapin, Wayne. 
Francis Granger^ of Ontario. 
Joshua Lee, of Yates. 
Timothy CMds^ of Monroe. 
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Ahner RazeUtne,^ of Chautauqua. 
Thomas C. Love, of Erie. 
Gideon Hard* of Orleans. 
[To fill vaconcies in present Coogress.] 


" John I. Morgan, ) kt — tr i- 
Charles G. lerJis, \ New-Yoit 

• Members of the present Congress. 


SOUNDS. 

Tbe difficulty of transmitting sounds to a great dia- 
tance arises from the sound spreading and losing itself 
in the surrounding air ; so that if we could confine it oa 
one side, as along a well — on two sideSj as in a narrow 
street— ^r on all sides^ as in a tube or pipe — we should 
be able to convey it to great distances. In the cast-iron 
water-pipe of Paris, which formed a continuous tube 
with only two headings near its middle, the lowest 
whisper at one e»d was distinctly heard at the other, 
through a distance of 3,120 feet. A pistol fired at one 
end actually blew out a candle at the other end, and 
drove out hght substances with great violence. Hence 
we see the operation of speakiug tubes which pass from 
one part of a building to another, and of the new kind 
of bell which is formed of a wooden or tin tube, with 
a small piston at each end. By pushing^ in one piston, 
the air in the tube conveys the effect to the piston at the 
other end, which strikes against the bell — this piston 
being, as it were, the clapper on the outside of the bell. 

Quarterly Review* 


GROSS DEBASEMENT. 


A report lately published by a committee of gentle- 
men in London for collecting facts in relation to the 
subject of intemperance, discloses some of the iuost 
disgusting cases of infatuated devotion to liquor that 
ever came before the publick. One case is quite enough 
to show the character of the report. A woman now a 
widow, and the aunt of a most distinguished vocalist, 
having seen four sons and two daughters transported. 
asTC^ed to sell the teeth of her head for the means oi 
obtaining intoxicating drink, and had actually disposed, 
of her whole stock in that commodity, until she had 
reduced the number to two. The last one- she sold to a 
dentist in Long Acre for four pence, for the purpose 
of purchasing* gin, and she then made up her mind not 
to dispose of the remaining two, as the pain and trouble 
was worth more than four pence. Deprived of this 
resource, she applied to a medical man to take her 
body after death, which speculation he would not enter 
into unless she would take a certain medicine so 
many times a week. This rather startled her, as she 
was apprehensive that the medicine was intended to 
put the Doctor the sooner in possession of his pur- 
chase, and she did not conclude the bargain. — Courier. 


SAGAcrry of a cat. 

A few days since, a cat, in a family in this neigh- 
bourhood, who had not much experience in the feline 
wars, encountered an old rat, so sturdy as to defy all 
her efforts to despatch him by the ordinary process of 
biting and shaking, took him 'deliberately to a tub of 
water, plunged him in, and holding him with her fore 
foot, drowned him. The fact was witnessed by seve- 
ral of the family. — New Haven Herald, 


George IF. hay^ of Genesee. 
Philo a FuUer* of Livingston. 


It is the men of study and thought who in the long 
run govern the world. The greatest moral truths 
spring from their discoveries ; it is their writings which 
render their truths fruitful, which popularize them, 
which make them penetrate the minds of the people at 
large, and impress upon them an indelible character of 
rectitude. The spirit of union among men of science is 
the certain presage of the union of nations,— Af. Artigo. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We shall always feel g ralefal for original of compiled 
communications on useful and entertainrng subjects. 
There is no stale in the Union which is not ferule in 
resources of the most interesting character ; and there 
is hardly a town which is incapable of furnishing some 
one individual at least, who is competent to illustrate 
some fact which his experience has met, worthy of de- 
rail, as interesting and useful to readers and important to 
science. With such individuals, and especially those 
who do U3 the favour of sending pictorial illustrations 
of their subjects, we gladly cherish acquaintance. But 
we must inform " T^ X." that we want no more po- 
litical tirades ; and " B. W." will unquestionably ex- 
cuse us from such excruciating puling fustian as he 
sent us. His jingle reminds us oi Tom Moore's 
couplet, in imitation of modern poetasters ; 

"Lnet ni>;ht the wind blew down our well sweep, 
To day, father and I put it up again— sheep.*' 


ITEMS OP INTELLIGENCE. 
Don Pedro died at Lisbon, in September last. 

William Blackwood, Esq. the editor and publisher of the cele- 
brated Blackwood's Magazine, is also recently dead. 

Lexington, Ky. Oct. 31, 1834. 

ExTRAOBDurAAvlNciDfiNT.—Agentreman in the neighbourhood 
of this city, in riding across his farm a few days since, was sud- 
denly surprised and alarmed to find his horse' gradually sinking 
into the earth. He instantly leaped from the animal, and by so 
doing his own life was providentially saved. The borso continued 
to dnk lower and lower into the earth, until he had descended 
one hundred and fifty feet. At this point, he became wedged be- 
tween two masses ofrock, and was crushed to death. The chasm 
or fissure, we are told, appears to have been formed, by the sepa- 
ration of the earth and rock in some convulsion of nature. The 
'N^idth of the fissure at the surface, we have not learned, but it 
was covered with a thin soil, which commenced giving way as 
soon as the weight of the gentleman and his horse was added to 
iL — Intelligencer, 

Gold CoiNikos.— The amount of Gold coined at the mint since 
the passage of the new law is ^480,900. Gold remaining un- 
coined Nov. 1st, 8330,700. 

MANCTACTOAiBa IN PnTSBURO. — Ths Ysrious manufacturing 
establishments of Pittsburg are thus briefly enumerated in a late 
number of the Gazette of that city. 

There are in the city of Pittsburg, 16 Foundries and Engine 
Fuciories of the largest denomination, besides numerous other 
establishments of less magnitude. 

There are 9 Rolling Mills, cutting 2 tons of Nails and rolling 6 
tons of Iron per day, on the average, atul employing from 70 to 90 
hands each. 

There are 6 Cotton Factories, with an aggregate of 20,000 spin- 
dles, 116 power looms, and 770 hands. 
6 extensive White Lead Factories. 

5 extensive Breweries, besides small ones. 

6 Steam Saw Mills. 
4 Steam Grist Mills. 

10 extensive Glass Works. 

Upwards of 100 steam engines in full operation. 

There are^ moreover^ innumerable establishments for the man- 
ufacture of Ploughs, Timber, Wheels, Screws of all kinds, Sad- 
dle-Trees, Machine Cards, Bells, Braas works of every description. 
Locks, &c. Ac — ^alt manufactured extensivoly for exportation. 

Im^uisitiox abolishbo IV SpAiN.^This important event is 
announced in a late London Patriot, in the following decree, 
dated 15th July. 

*'ArL 1. The tribunal of ^o Inquisition is definitively sup- 
pressed." 

*'2. The property, income and other goods belonging to this in- 
stitution are to be applied to the payment of the pimlick debt." 

"3. The produce of the 101 canonships dependant upon the 
Inauisition, is to be applied to the same purpose." 

' 4. The employee* attached to this tribunal and its depen- 
danciea, who possess ecclesiastical prebends or civil employments 
in remuneration, shall have no riglit to receive their emoluments 
from the funds of the said tribunal" 

'* b. All the othei employees are to receive the amount of their 
salaries from the sinking fund, until they ha\ebcen otherwise 
provided for." 

We earnestly hope that the honourable example thus set by 
Spain will seal the doom of this cruel slavish institution, which 
had its origin in that country. PrisciUian, a mild and eloquent 
man, was the first victim of religious intolerance under this sys- 
tem. Turquemado, the Inquisitor General, is said to have tried 
and tortured, in the course of fourteen years, eighty thousand 
persons, of which six thousand were executed 1 
^ Happy for America she has no established church, no state re- 
lij^on, and is therefore in no danger of ever countenancing any 
thing like force in favour of nny particular sect. Every man is 
here left free to form and follow his own opinions, on the subject 
of reUgion. as well as on every other, and no one has a right to 
throw (he least impediment in his way. 


STANZAS BV Mr. R. H, WILDE. 

My life is like the summer rose 

That opens to the morning skv, 
But, ere the shades of evening close, 

Is scattered on the ground to die. 
Yet on that rose's humble bed 
The sweetest dews of night are shed, ' 
As if she wept such waste to see ; 
But none shall weep a (ear for me. 

My life is like the autumn leaf 

That trembles in the moon's pale ray. 
Its hold is frail, its date is briel^ 

Restless, and soon to pass away. 
Yet, ere that loaf shall fall and fade, 
The parent tree shall mourn its shade, 
The winds bewail the loafiesa tree, 
But none shall breathe a sigh for me. 

My life is like the prints which feet 

Have left on Tempo's desert strand, 
Soon as the rising tide shall beat 

All (race will vanish from tlie sand. 
Yet, as if grieving to efioce 
All vestige of the human race, 
On that lone shore loud moans the sea * 
But none, alas I shall mourn for me. 

ANSWER BY A LADY OF BALTIMORE 

The dews of night may fsU from heaven. 

Upon the withered voters bed, 
And tears of fond regret be given. 

To mourn the virtues of the dead : 
Yet morning's sun the dews will dry, 
And tears will Tade from sorrow's eye^ 
Affection's pangs be luIlM to sleep, 
And even love lorgei to weep. 

The tre€ may mourn its fallen /eo/. 
And autumn winds bewail its bloom. 



«pnng renew the flowers, 
And time will brins^ more sm'ilinff hours ; 
In friendship's heart all grief win die. 
And even love forget to sif:k. 

The«ea may on the drsort ahore^ 

Lament each trace it bears away; 
The lonely heart its griof may pour 

O'er cherif^h'd friendship's fast decay 
Yet when all trace is lost and gone. 
The waves dance bright and gayly on : 
Thus soon aflection's bonds are torn. 
And even love forgets to mourn. 


A MOUNTAIN SCENE IN VIRGINIA. 

*Tis glorious all— here nature spreads 
Her verdant hills, her gentle tneads, 
And, lavish of her bounties still, 
Adorns them well with Inke and rill: 
Relieves, with swelling heights the plain, 
Then, gently, smooths them down again} 
Or, with a bolder hand, uprears 
The rock of many a thousand vears, 
Impending dnrkly o'er our head. 
With aspect black, and coldly dead. 

Here may tho eye^ with curbless ken, 
Survey smooth valve and sudden iden, 
And — with a spirit rivalling 
Our own up-soaring eagle's win^ 
Track the huge mssses, that, on nigh, 
Are props and pillars to the sky— 
Clad in their azure robes, that seem 
To shade, the home of many a dream, 
Where still the red man's fancy roves 
For blessed airs and flowery groves. 

Yet, with reluctant spirit, still 
I scan soft vale and rugged hill- 
Not half the rapture they impart. 
Which else had wrought my weary heart, 
Wert thou, thus far remote, but here 
With mo their wild delights to share — 
To watch with me, and still partake 
The dream their thousand shows awake- 
Alas I the eve but halves its view. 
Unless the heart goes with it too !— W. O. Sman. 


SWEARING. 

A Persian, humble servant of the sun. 
Who, though devout, yet bigotry had none, 
Hearing a lawyer, grave in his address, 
With aojurations ev'rv word impress, 
Supposed the man a bishop, or at least, 
God s name so mucli upon his lips, a priest ; 
Bow'd at the close with oil his graceful airs, 
And begg'd an interest in his frequont pray'rs. 


SECTION XXVII. 


CANE BRAKES. 


In nearly all tlie soulhero stales aad lertitories, and 
particularly io Louisiana and Texas, Iracts of bw and 
ofteo marshy land arc frequectly mel wilh, overgrown 
with the [005 and slender reeda which ate used among 
us at ihe North as fishing rods. These (racls are call- 
•sA cane tirahes. 'they sometimes grow in woods and 
forests as underbrusb, and are as odea found not in- 
Icrminiled with Irces, butforma ihick growth by them- 
■elves, almost impenetrable when the cane is dry and 
hard. Tiie frequent passage of men and horses through 
some of them, keeps open a uarrow path, not more than 
wide enough for two horsei to go abreast conveniently, 
as repre-ienled above. Thesa paths are often complete- 
ly covered overhead by the reeds, which droop in- 
ward on account of the aletidernass of their support and 
JDlerniingle their lops directly over the path.. The 
reeds grow about twenljr feet high and upwards ; and 
along some of these arched avenues the traveller pro- 
ceeds, shut out from tlie view of the sky. Cane brakes 
not tiDcornmoEily occor of a league, and indeed of sev- 
en! leagues extent. In Texas, it is slated, there is one 
Vol. II- 33 


seventy miles in >ength, with scarcely a tree lobe seeB 
in the whole distance. The reeds serve as food for 
cattle aud horses in winter, and are an invaluable and 
never failing resource when the prairies yield no grass, 
They are an annual plant, and are young aod tender in 
the winter. When dry they are frcquenily^ burnt, to 
clear the land. Cane brakes are n great annoyance lo 
hunters, affording a secure shelter to wolves and besra 
and other objects of pursuit, while to them, they ate 
impenetrable. 


The green colour in the leaves of plants is produced 
by the mixture of carbon, which is probably of a deep 

blue, with the cellular texture, which is of a whiiisn 
yellow. The carbon is obtained partly from the earth, 
partly from the air: but licht is necessary for plants 
to decompose the cnrbontck gas, of which Ihey retain 
the carbon only, without the oiygen ; and therefore, 
plants growing in darkness ars not green, but whits 
or yellow i as those are which are earthed up, celery, 
endive, Ac. This also accounts for the bending of 
plants towards the light 
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HISTORY. 


CANAAN. 
The history of Canaan during the period we are 
considering, namely, from the year 1491 to 1004 before 
Christ, seems identified with that of the Jews. 'As 
the latter gradually took possession of their land soon 
after the year 1491 B. C. the curse of Noah, as contain- 
ed in Gen. ix. 25, began to be realised. On the first 
approach of Moses to the borders of Canaan the Ama- 
lekites joined the inhabitants and repulsed him with 
great slaughter. About this time Sihon king of the 
Amorites, invaded the children of Moab and Ammon 
and dispossessed them mostly of their country. Arad 
was a king in the southeast of Canaan, who repulsed 
Moses at a second approach, but he was soon van- 
quished, and his i;ountry destroyed. Sihon soon after 
this rejecting the request of Moses for a free passage 
through his country, attacked the Israelites, but was 

ihimself totally overthrown. Og was another king 
among the inhabitants of Canaan, and the last of the 
race of giants. He had an iron bedstead nine cubits 
long. His kingdom, called Bashan, consisted of sixty 
walled towns, besides villages, and the country afford- 
ed an excellent breed of cattle, and fine oak timber. 
He fell in battle, as he was espousing the cause of 
Sihon, and attempting to stop the progress of Moses, 

. and his whole kingdom was transferred to the Israel- 
ites. Jericho was the first point of attack by the Jews 
under Joshua, who overcame it by a miracle, and de- 
stroyed all the inhabitants but one woman and her 
family who had been instrumental in saving the spies 
that had been sent into this city by Joshua; a curse 
was pronounced upon the man that should ever at- 
tempt to rebuild it. Joshua* also took a little state 
called Ai, by stratagem. The king of Ai, who had 
received an accession to his forces from Bethel, see- 
ing Joshua before bis walls with a formidable force 
resolved to engage him ; which he no sooner offered 

. to do than the Israelites faced about and fied, and he 
ordered every man out of the city to pursue the enemy 
that feigned only to run before him. The Israelites 
lying in ambush seized upon the defenceless city and 
set it on fire. Ai's army was intercepted and destroy- 
ed to the number of 12,000, and Ai himself was taken 
and hung. The Gibeonites escaped the common fate 
by deceiving their enemies, the Jews,, into an alliance, 
pretending they came from a distant country. Joshua 
spared them their lives, but when he discovered the 
deceit, he condemned them to slavery. Five kings 
leagued together, and placed Adonibezek king of Je- 
rusalem, at the head of their forces to stop the progress 
of Joshua. But the latter general compelled the con- 
federate kings to retire with the utmost precipitation, 
and in their retreat, a tempest of hail stones fell of 
such enormous size that they did more execution than 
the sword of Joshua. Joshua is said to have pro- 
longed the day. or as it is expressed, commanded the 
sun to stand still, to complete their defeat ; he over- 
took these kings and hung them at the entrance of a 
cave where they had taken refuge. Jabin, king of 
Hazor, hearing of the discomfiture of so many chiefs 
of the nation, collected together all the tribes of the 


Canaanites, and endeavoured to withstand the destruC' 
tion which alike threatened them all. Jobab the king 
of Madon, and the king of Shimron, of Achshaph, the 
kings on the north of the mountains, and thb^e in the 
plains, south of Cinneroth, and in the valley, and on 
the borders of the Dor on the west, the Amorite, the 
Hittite, the Perizzite, the Jebusite.and the Hivite, and 
the Canaanites generally, all confederated together 
against Israel. 

•This army, according to Josephus. 1. 5. c. 1. con- 
sisted of 300,000 foot, 10,000 horse, and 20,000 armed 
chariots. They encamped at Beroth, a city of the 
upper Galilee, near the waters of Merom. Here, Josh- 
ua having marched 60 miles in five days, came upon . 
them by surprise,' and completely routed them; and 
Josephus says, '^ such a number was slain as could nol 
be believed by those that heard it." The Anakims, 
whom we have heretofore spoken of as a fierce and 
barbarous race inhabiting some of the mountains of 
Canaan, were also invaded and cut off; and thus by 
degrees the greatest part of the land of Canaan fell 
into the hands of the Israelites to whom it had been 
" promised" years before. 

The land of Canaan was then divided by Joshua 
into lots, for the accommodation of the tribes of Israel. 
After this division, the- Canaanites that were left, hav- 
ing remained unmolested for about twenty years, were 
ag^in hunted out and slain by thousands wherever 
they could be found. Adonibezek, who had caused 
the thumbs and great toes of seventy Canaan ite kings 
to be cut off, and compelled them to eat meat under his 
table like dogs, was himself taken by the Jews and 
subjected to the same punishment. Sisera, who had 
expected to crush Israel under the wheels of his cha- 
riots of Iron, of which according to somej he had nine 
hundred in his army, though the authority is doubt- 
ful, was put to flight, and perished by the hand of a 
woman, who drove a nail into his temples. With Si- 
sera and Jabin, perished the hopes of the unfortunate 
Canaanites. Driven from every quarter by the invad- 
ing Israelites, and subjected to slavery when overtaken, 
they had no peace either in flight or submission. To 
complete their misfortunes they were attacked in Ge- 
zer, one of their last resorts, by Pharaoh ; and doubt- 
less without the least provocation. That city was 
burnt and the inhabitants murdered. Thus opposed by 
the Israelites' on the one hand, and the power of Egypt 
on the other, the remnants of the Amorites, Hittiies, 
Perizzltes, Hivites and Jebusites were scattered and 
destroyed. Some were buried under the niins of their 
cities, which others had abandoned filled with rage 
and indignation. Some travelled into Africa, and set 
tied there, erecting a monument in memory of the ca- 
lamities which had driven them from their native 
place. In their way thither they are supposed to have 
seized on lower Bgypt, where they erected monarchies, 
which has induced some to think them the Phoenician 
pastors who lorded it so long over Egypt. They were 
at last driven farther westward into Africa. 

Others of the Canaanites formed settlements on the 
sea coast, where commerce and their improvements in 
navigation and the useful arts rendered them celebrated 
by the name of Phoenicians. A small part of them 
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ttta^ine^j by the permission of their conquerors, in the 
coantry which was formerly theirs. 

''No coantry," says Anquetil, '' was ever subjected 
to so many successive divisions as the land of Canaan. 
Under its first inhabitants it contained kingdoms ; un- 
der the ;Jews, tribes ; under the Babylonian conquerors 
and others, provinces ; under the Idumean kings, te- 
trarchies* and toparchies,t subject to the Romans ; 
under the Mamelukes, scattered cities without any 
connexion in their government ; under tHe Crusaders, 
one kingdom; and lastly, under the Turks, if we ex- 
cept some maritime districts, it is almost uninhabited. 
It must be confessed the country of Canaan would 
have nothing remarkable, if it had not been the habi- 
tation of a people who placed their happiness in its 
possession, and who never speak of it but with trans- 
port ; if it had not been the scene of the principal mys- 
teries of our religion : and lastly, if Christian Europe 
by. pouring forth its troops, at the time of the crusades, 
on this small part of Asia, had not rendered it famous. 
Its limits, and consequently its extent, have varied in 
different ages ; and few of its parts have preserved 
(heir primitive names. As the tribe of Judah was the 
most nwnerous and warlike, the subdued nations were 
accustomed to call their conquerouis Jews, and their 
country Judea.*^ 


PALESTINA. 
This country was not celebrated during this period, 
for any thing more than the advimtages which the 
Philistines its inhabitants, frequently gained over the 
Israelites* These two nations were continually at 
war with each othen Samson was raised up to -con- 
tend against the formidable Philistines. Gifted with 
more than ordinary human strength, he killed thou- 
sands of their youth, took Ascalon, carried away the 
gates of Gaza on his shoulders, ai^d . burnt their har- 
vests. When made prisoner by them he soon after 
shook down a temple, and buried great numbers of the 
Philistines together with himseli^ in the ruins. Among 
the successes of the Philistines over the Israelites 
they took the ark of the covenant from them and all 
their arms, and all the means of manufacturing any, 
not even suffering a smith to remain among them. 
But David, who killed the giant Goliah with a stone 
fVom his sling, afterwards led on the Israelites to many 
glorious victories over the Philistines in return. " The. 
Philistines afterwards regained their superiority in a 
great battle, in which Saul was killed. David re- 
venged the defeat of the Israelites; and other liings of 
Israel subjected them to their yoke, which, however, 
they soon shook off, and were never entirely subdued. 
At length, as if the destinies of these two people were 
continually to balance each other, after having mutu- 
ally exhausted their strength, they passed together un- 
der the. dominion of the Assyrians, and the nation of 
the Philistines was lost." 

* A Tetrarchy is the government of the fourth part of a pro- 
vince. 

t A Toparcfax is the govtmmeot of a particular region, as a 
ooanty, city, town, &c. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


AMERICAN MONItEYS. 

The most dlstingtlished of the American motikevs 
are the Sapajous. They are comprised under tne 
scientifick term At^lcb, a> ^enus formed by M. Geof- 
froy St. Hilaire, and presentmg numerous and remark* 
able modifications of organick structure, which readily 
distinguish them from all other groups of quadruma- 
nes. The most prominent characters of the genus 
consist in their lon^, attenuated, and powerfully pr^ 
hensile tails; fore-ndnds either entirely deprived of 
thumbs, or having only a very small rudiment of that 
organ ; and their dental system, which, like that of all 
the American quadrumanes, consists of two molai 
teeth in each jav/, one on each side, more than are 
found either in man, or in the kiudred genera of the old 
world. The first and last of these modifications are 
common to the ateles and other American genera ; 
the second is shared with them only by the colobi^ a 
small African genus, consisting only of two species, 
neither of whkh has been observed bv ^ny zoologist 
since the days of Pennant, and with wnose other char- 
acters wb are Very imperfectly acquainted. The ate- 
les are further distinguished by their small round heads, 
corpulent bodies, and remarkably long slender limbs, 
which characteristjcks giving these animals much of the 
general appearance of a spider, have procured for them 
the appellation of spider^monkeys. by which they are 
commonly known. Like all the otner quadrumanes of 
the new world, they are destitute ofcheek pouches and 
callosities, characters Which approximate them in some 
measure to the real apes. The skull of the ateles is 
rounder and the brain larger than in the common mon- 
keys; the forehead also is more elevated, and the 
muzzle less prominent. The eves are widely sepa- 
rated from one another by the base of the nose ; the 
nostrils open laterally, and are separated by a thick 
cartilaginous partition ; thd ear only differs nrom that 
of man in havins; no inferiour lobe; the mouth is 
small; the lips thin and extensible; and the hair gen* 
erally long. Coarse, and of a glossy appearance. 

But the organs of locomotion chiefly distinguish the 
ateles. The anteriour extremities, in particular, are 
by their length and the sletiderness of their form out 
of all proportion with the other parts; they arein gen- 
eral, as above observed, destitute of thumbs ; or if 
some species are provided with this organ, it is only 
in a rudimentary form, and consists merely of a flat 
nail, or at most of a single joint. On the posteriour ex- 
tremities, on the contrary, the thumb is larp^ely develop- 
ed, placed far back towards the heel, and is completely 
opposable to the fingers. But these animals possess, 
in their long and muscular tail, an organ of prehen- 
sion much more powerful than the other extremities ; 
it executes, in fact, all the functions of a fifth limb, 
though probably on account of its' distance from the 
seat of sensation, it is not endowed with a very deli- 
cate sense of touch. For six or seven inches from the 
point it is naked and callous on the junder surface ; 
and it is by this portion that the animal hangs sus- 
pended from the branches, or swings itself from tree 
to tree with an ease and velocity almost incredible. 

Their entire organization is adapted exclusively to 
an arboreal life ; on the earth notning can be more 
awkward and embarrassed than their motions. They 
trail themselves along with a slow and vacillating gait, 
sometimes using their long fore-arms as crutches, ana 
resting upon their half-closed fists whilst they project 
the body and hind-legs forward; at other times 
walking in a crouching position on the- hind legs only, 
balanced by the long arms and tail, which are elevated 
in front and rear respectively, and always ready to 
take advantage of any object oy which to avail them- 
selves of their Natural powers of progression. But in 
proportion to their embarrassment on a plain surface 
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i* their, dexterity and ability among the trees or their 

native forests^ Here they T 

mutually suppcirt one anoilie ^ , 

pel the less tHTourably urganized sakis from the mi- 

niiy of itieir i .. -■.. r__. ... 

neigbbourhooil. Though leaves aad wild fruits com- 
pose the principal part of their food, yet they do oot 
tejecl flesh, but hunt after iiuects and the eggs and 
young of birds, and are even said to adopt the slrata- 
getu of fishing for crabs with their long tails. They 
are exceedingly inteUigeni, easily domesticated, and 
GOOD become strongly ullached to those who treat ihera 
kindly : ibey eihibil none of the petulance and insa- 
tiable curiosity of the common monkeys ; their charac- 
ter, on ihe contrary, is grave, and approaches even to 
melancholy ; but if their paasions are less violent, and 
more difllcult lo excite, their aflectiona are infinitely 
Htrosger; and if ihey nre without the amusing tricks 
of the monkeys,^ so likewise are tbey without their 
fickleness and mischief. 

Dampier relates, that when a troop of ateles have 
occasion to pass any of (he larger rivers of South Ame- 
rica, they select a situHtion in which the trees are 
highest and project farthest over the streani ; then 
mounting to the topmost branches, they form a long 
chain hy grasping one another's tails successively. 
This chain being allowed to hang freely at the lower 
end, whilst it is suspended from tne (op, is put in mo- 
tion, and successively swung backwards and forwards 
till II acquires an impetus sufficient (o carry '•' 


,s well 

deed as all the oiher American quadruma'nes,, are es- 
teemed as an article of food by the native Indians ; 
and even Europeans, whom curiosity or necessity has 
induced to laste it, report their llcsh to be white, juicy, 
and agreeable. The only thing disgusting about it is 
a strong resemblance which the whole body, and par- 
ticularly the head and hands, hear to those of a young 
infant. Nor is it without being strongly disposed to 
question the nature of the act, that European sports- 
men, unaccustomed to shooting monkeys, witness for 
the first time the dying struggles of these animals. 
Without ottering a complaint, tbey silently watch the 
blood as it flows from the wound, from time tn time 
turning iheir eyes upon the sportsman with an ex- 
pression of reproach which cannot be misinterpreted : 
some travellers even go so far as to assert that (he 
companions of the wounded individual will not only 
assist hiro (o climb beyond the reach of further dan- 
ger, hut will even chew leaves and apply them lo the 
wound for the purpose of stopping the hemorrhage. 
The following species of ateles have been distinguish- 
ed and chnncterized by naturalists and travellers: 

1. The.Qaala(^A.panitctu, Geoff}or, asthi> French 
write it, coaiCa, is a large species, covered with long 
coarse hair, of a glossy black colour ; the belly is pro- 
tuberant, the head small and round, the limbs long and 
slender, the fore-hands entirely deprived of thumbs, the 
tail robust and powerful, the eyes and cheeks deeply 
sunk, and the face copper colour. On the back and 
outsides of (he limbs toe hair is very long and thick, 
but the belly and inner pans are nearly naked. The 
bair of the bead is directed downwards, and the ears, 
concealed beneath il, differ from those of the human 
•pecies only in having no iuferiour lobe. This species 
ie very common ia the woods of Surinam and Brazil. 
I( is active and in(ellLgeit, and uni(es considerable 
prudence and penetration to great gentleness of dispo- 
sition. They go in large companies, and when they 
'meet with a man or any animal which is Btrange to 
lb«io, come down to the luwer branches of the trees to 


examine them, and baviog satisfied their cnriosltT, begin 

to pelt them with sticks, and endeavour to frightea 


them away. They ci 


( leap, but exhibit the most 


la, in bis Hittory of the Wut Indiet, relates the follow^ 
ing anecdote oi a quata which bewoged to the Got 


the 


[THE QITATA. Ateles pun iici».| 
:t of Carthagena :— ' They sent him,' says he, 
ivem for wine, puiting th< 


ITand' 




of his hand before his pot n 
wine. 1^ any children met him in Ibe street, and 
threw stones at him, he would set his pot down and 
cast stones against the children, (ill he had assured his 
way, then would he return to carry home his pot And 
what is more, although he was a good bihber of wine, 
yet he would never touch it till leave v.-ak given him.' 
2. The CTuTo (^A. raarginaiua, Geoff.) closely re-' 
sembles the qtiala in physiognomy, size, and propor- 
tions; the quality and colour of the hair are also the 
same in both, except that the face of the chuva is sui^ 
rounded with a rim of whi(e, which, on the forehead 
particularly, is broad, and directed upwards, so as to 
encounter the hair of (he occiput, and form a low crest 
on the top of (he bead. The hair of (he fore-arm is 
directed partially towards (be elbow; like that of the 
body it is lone and coarse, and (hough perfectly black, 
has not the glossy apnearance of the quata's covering. 
The face is nearly naVed, and tan-coloured ; ihe palms 
of the bands, soles of the feet, and callous part of the 
tail are violet black, and Ibc whole skin beneath the 
hair appears to be of the same hue. According to 
Hum1>o!dt, who discovered the species on the banks ol 
the Amazon, (he male and female differ in the colour ot 
the circle which surrounds the face, and which he de- 
scribes as yellow in the former and white in the latter. 
A young male examined by M. CreoBroy St. Hilaire, 
did not present (his difference; hut, as in many other 
instances, it is probable lliat the young males of this 
species have a( fiist the colours of the female, and 
that it is only on attaining their adult state thai they 
assume (hose marks, which distinguish their sex. It 
appears also thai individuals differ considerably in tbc 
extent as well as the colour of this circle. The speci- 
mens described hy MM. Humboldt and Geoffrey had 
it entirely surrouoding the face ; that examined bv M. 
F. Cuvier, had only the hair of (he cheeks and ihc 
forehead whi(e ; and, finally, there is at present a fe- 
male in the gardens of the Zoological Socteiy of Lon- 
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don, in vUdi the lallM piit alone AiStn in colour 
Croin ihe rest of the head. Ita this iadividual ihe iii ' 
of ihe forehead is much shorter and more thinly scl. 
tered than ou other perts : it coveia Ihe whole extent 
of the forehead, is turned upwards, and is of a silverf 
gray colour, wliilsi that ol the surrounding part 
deep bluck. The disposition and manDera diller i 
respect from those of the quata. 

3. The Cayou (A. ater, F. Cut.) is considered by 
MM. Geoffroy ana Desmareat as a variety of the qua- 
ta ; hut M. F. Curier, from observations made upon 
the living animal, has recognised and described it as a 
distinct species. It must however be confessed, that 
it approacnes so pearly to the quata as to render fur- 
ther observations necessary to detenni;ie the question 
of tht'ir specifick differeuce. The size, form and col- 
our are the same iu both, and the only marked distinc- 
tion reported by M. Cuvier consists in the colour oC 
the face, which is blact in the cayou and copper-col- 
oured in the quata. ' The hair,' says M, Cuvier, ' ia 
long, and of a harsh silkv quality. It is rather shorter 
on the head and tail than on the rest of the body, 
"There it falls backwards in the ordinary way, but ui 
'he head ii is directed forward, and falls over the face. 


[THE MAIUMONDA. Aide* Beltcbub.] 
4. The MariTJi(md4i,(A. Betzebub, GeolT.) has the 
top of the head, the back, sides, and external surface 
«r the eilremities black, and alt the under parts, the 
cheeks, throat, breast, belly, inside of the limbs, and 
under surface of the tail for its first half, white with a 
slight shade uf yellow. The naked parts are violet 
black, except immediately about (he eyes, which are 
surrounded by a flesh-coloured circle. This species, 
according to Humboldt, replaces tlie common quata in 
Spanish Guayana, where it is extremely common, and 
is ealen by the Indians. 'It is,' says this celebrated 
traveller, 'an animal very slow in its movements, and 
of a gentle, melancholy, and timid character ; if it oc- 
casionally biles, ii does so only in ita fits of terrour. 
The marimondas unite in great companies, and form 
(he most grotesque groapv. All their attitudes an- 
nounce the extremity of sloth. I have frequently seen 
them, when exposed to the heat of a tropical sun, 
throw their heads backwards, turn their eyes upwards, 
bend their arms over their backs, and remain motion- 
less in this extraordinary position for many hours to- 
gether.' The young of Lhia species appear to have 
the upper pans of the body mixed sligfilLy with gray, 
but this mixture gradually disappears as it grows to- 
wards maturity, till the adult animal presents ihe uoi- 
foim black above and white betow, aa already de- 
Bcribed. 


5. The A. mcIanocAwr (t^ecA^ of which we are 
UDacquainted with the native Indian name, is also a 
distinct species. The head, members, and tail are 
black, or dark brown, on the superiour siuface ; the 
internal face of the arms and fore-arms as for as the 
wrists, and of the thighs and legs, the under surface 
of the tail, the throat, breast, belly, and sides of the 
hips, are white oi silvery gray ; Ihe shoulders ore yel- 
lowish gray, and the remainder of the upper parts of 
the body, as well as the whiskers, are pure gray ; the 
fore-hands and the naked pan of the tail are black, aa 
are also the face, the cheeks, and the under half of the 
nose ; but round the mouth and eyes is flesh coloured. 
The hail is imiformly of a silky quality ; that on the 
black and white parts is of the same colour throughout, 
but on the gray parts it is annulaled with alternate 
rings of black and white. This species, as well as 
all those hitherto described, is eniirely deprived of the 
fore thumb, and does not even exhibit a rudiment of 


atelei in geneiai, but its habitat has not been definitely 
determined. A specimen preserved in the Museum 
of til* Jardin des Plantes presents a distribution of 
colours which differs in some degree from what is 
here described ; but it is not improbable that the differ- 
ence arises in a great measure from the fading which 
naturally takes place in the colours of skins which 
have been long mounted and exposed to the action of 
the atmosphere, if indeed it be more than an accidental 
or individual distinction. 

6. The A. Arachnoidea, or Brown Quata, as it ia 
called by Baron Cuvier, partakes, in fact, very much 
of the characters and appearance of the common quata, 
from which it is principally distinguished by its uni' 
fonfl reddish brown colour. This species, when full 
grown, measures rather- belter than two feet in length; 
the tail is about a couple of inches longer tbaa the 
body ; (he fore legs are one foot nine inches long, the 
hind legs one foot eight, and the band six inches. 
The Jiair is short, fine, and son, and that of the fore- 
head is directed backwards, contrary to what is usually 
observed in the other aleles ; the back and upper {arts 
of the body, are, generally speaking, well furnished, 
but the breast, belly, and groins ere nearly naked, or 
at least but sparingly covered with scattered hairs, of a 
longer and coarser quality than those on other parts ; 
the root of the tail is rather thick and busby, but it is 
gradually attenuated towards the point, and, for the 
last ten inches, naked underneath. The general col- 
our is uniform chestnut-brown, the first of these colours 
becoming clearer and more intense upon the head, 
and mote especially round the eyes : the forehead is 
bordered by a circle of stifi' coarse black hairs, beneath 
which a semicircle of light silvery gray passes over 
the eyes, in the form of brows, and becomes gmdualljF 
more and more obscure, till it is finally lost in the uni- 
form reddish brown of the temples. The face is na- 
ked and flesh-coloured, the under parts of the body of 
a silvery gray slightly tinged with yellow, with the 
exceptioo of the abdomen, which, as well as the inner 
surface of the thighs, and the naked stripe undernealh 
the tail, are of a bright red colour. The manners and 
habits of this species are unknown in its native forests: 
those whiA have been observed in a Eli-lc cf cordne- 
ment exhibited all the gentleness and listless apathy 
of character which distinguish the aleles from the 
common monkeys of South America, as eminently as 
they do the gibbons of the Indian isles from the other 
quadrumunes of the Old World. Except in the total 
want of the thumb on the anteriour extremities, the A. 
Arachnoides approaches very nearly lo the following 

ipecies. and appears, indeed, to be intermediate be~ 
Iween it and the common quata. 

7. The Mono, orMiriki {A. hypoxantkun, Kuhl) in 
habits Ihe forests in the interiour of Brazil, and, as ha^ 
just been obsMved, approaehes very nearly to the J 
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ArUcktiinAet, ae well in the <!oloar of ilB fur ai in 1 

eneral form and proportions of its body and mei 
rs ; bu( it is readily distinguished from that BpecieB 
well 39 from all the other steles hitherto described, by 
the presence of a small nidimenlary thumb on the 
foie-naods. The face also is more uniformly covered 
' ' ' 'r than in the generality of the other species, 


being naked only about the region of the evi , 
' ' 8 which compose the eyebrows are long, black, 


directed upwards; the cheeks, lips, nose, and a 
line descending from the forehead^ are covered 
short hairs of a pale vello wish- white colour ; tht! 
also is furnished with short hair of the same colour 
and quality, hut intermixed with thinly scaltered long 
black hairs, forming a species of beard, and extending 
over the upper lip in the form of thin mustaches. The 
ears arc small and nearly concealed by the hair of the 


[THE MONO. Alelea Hrpoianlhu*.} 
kead, which though not vetv long, is thickly furnished, 
and of a pale ziay colour siightfy tinged with yellow. 
The whole body and members are of a uniform grayish 
fawn colour, only differing in the greater degree of in- 
tensity which distinguishes ihe back and upper parts 
from those beneath, and in the lighter gray tinge which 

Sredominaies'on the extremities. The backs of ihe 
ngers are hairj- down to the very naiis, and there is 
a rudiment of a thumb on the fore feet, covered with 
a short compressed nail. 

The mono was discovered by Prince Maximilian of 
Neuwjed, during his travels in Brazil. Ii is the lar- 
gest species of the quadrumanes which inhabit the 
part of the country through which that scicntifick trav- 
eller passed, and though sufficiently common in parlic- 
^Tla^^!iilrlcla, nppears to have upon the whole but a 
very limited geographical ran^e. Its hide is said to be 
morft imperviotis to moisture ihan any other description 
of fur known fn that port of Ihe world, and. for this 
reason the Brazilian sportsmen have coses of the skin 
of the mono made to protect the locks of their guns 
from the rain. 

8. The Cbameck {A. subpentadaclylut, Qeofftoy,) 
the last species of the genus distinctly known at pre- 


sent, resembles the mono in tia,Tiaf • small rndinieit- 
tary thumb on the anteriour extremities, but it is withr 
out a nail, and in other respects t)^e two animals are 
sufficiently distinguished bv their difference of colour 
and habitat. The ehamecE indeed approaches more _ 
nearly in external form and appearance to the quata 
than to any other of its congeners, being furnished 
with a similar coat of long dense hair, <« an intense 
and uniform black colour; but it may be readily dis- 
linguished from that species by the presence of the ru- 
dimentary thumb on the antenour members, as well aa 
by its size, which considerably exceeds that of the 
qiiata. It has a protuberant muzzle, and its lips, like 
those of the quata, are capable of prolongation ; the 
Ibrehead is high ; the face, cheeks, ears, and chin, are 
naked and of a brown colour, with'a few toog black 
hairs thinly scattered over them ; the hair of the head 
•is long, matted, and directed forwards over, the fore- 
head, that of the body and members <veiy long And 
thick ; the fingers, both upon the anterionr and poste- 
riour extremities, are long, slender, and nearly naked ; 
the tail is considerably lunger than the body, Ter^ thick 
and covered at the base with close shaggy hair, but 
mttenuated towards the point, where it is more spa- 
ringly furnished with shorter hair, and entirely naked 
undeniealb. 

This species inhabits Guyana and some of the 
neighbourmg provinces of Brazil. Von Sai;^, in his 
Voyage to Surinam, gives the foUowiDic account of 
its manners under the name of quata, with which spe- 
eies its general appearance probably causes it to be 
frequently confounded. ' The quata,' says this ao- 
ibor, ' is qf a very docile disposition, and capable of 
being quite domesticated : I have seen a pair of them 
at a gentleman's house at Paramaribo, which were left 
quite ai libertjr ; whan the female negroes were em- 
ployed at their needlework, they used to come and sil 
amodgst them, and play with a piece of paper, and 
afterwards go out to zambol upon the trees, but never 
went over to the neighbouring gardens ; and they knew 
well the usual hour of dinner at their master's, when 
they would come to the gallery, look in at the win- 
dows, though without attempting to enter into tb« 
room, being aware that this was a liberty not allowed 
them ; they^ therefore patiently waited for their dinner 
on the oataide.' 


TEXAS. 
Under the Spanish dominion, Texas was a separate 
ovince, occupied by three miliiarr posts, La Babia, 
:. Antonio de Bexar, and Nacogdoches: and settle- 
ments of Mexicans were formed around each, which 
grew into a considerable town at Bexar, of about 3000, 
and at Nacogdoches and La Bahla into villages of about 
500 and 300 inhabitants. This number has not in- 
creased, and forms at present nearlv the amonnt of The 
Mexican and Spanish population in Texas ; an addition 
of 1000 would include the whole. 


The 
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and the buffalo ; all of which, amidst luxuriant natural 
iturps, have multiplied to an extent almost incred. 
i. An intelligent trader among the Indians in tht 
iour regions of that country, upon being asked, how 
ly buffaloes he had seen in one herd 7 replied, one mil- 
lion—meaning literally what he said : but it may be re- 
stricted to a declaration, that they could not be count- 
ed. The deer are still more numerous, and that noble 
animal, the horse, roves the country in gregarious mass- 
es, with all Ihe pride and majesty of his ancestors. The 
progress of population has not diminished the number 
of either, but only limited their range. 

Texas wis but liiile known to our couittrymen, until 
seen by the gallant bands wljo entered it, in aid of Ihe 
patriot cause at differeniperiods of ihe Mexican strug- 
gle for independence. They saw a country equal to 
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France in extent, intersected with numerous rivers 
running hundreds of miles into the interiour, prgducing 
in its various climate and soil, all the commercial 
staples of the whole American continent. They 
brought home this knowledge, and gave an account of 
its beauty, fertility and salubrity ; and many were 
tempted to seek an abode there, in spite, of the prohibi- 
tion of the then existing laws. 

Foremost in this enterprise was Moses Austin, who, 
about twelve ye^s since, obtained from the Command- 
ant at Bexar, permission to introduce settlers, repaired 
to the United States to procure them; but dying on the 
route, left his son, Col. Stephen F. Austin, with the 
fulfilment of his undertaking. On this gentleman's 
arrival at Bexar, he found the commandant indisposed 
to comply with nis engagements 4 and the revolution 
being accomplished, and a new order of thin^ estab- 
lished, he determined to proceed to the city ot Mexico, 
and there renew the proposal of introducing settlers 
into Texas. The result was the passage of a general 
colonization law, authorizing districts of country to be 
assigned to contractors who would undertake to pop- 
ulate the country. This law laid the foundation of a 
system which was made more liberal and extended by 
Cnat of' the State of Cotihuliaand Texas ; under whicn 
were made the g^raots which have been the subject of 
80 much enterprise. 

Austin was the first to begin colonizing, and laid the 
foundation of the extensive settlements now existing 
in Texas. But others soon followed; and Zavala, 
Burnet and Vehleim were equally successful in their 
application for lands. They selected the district of 
country immediately on the boundary line of the 
United States, lying between the Sabine to the East, 
the Jacinto and NaVeste to the West, and the Gulf of 
Mexico on the South, running North about 300 miles. 
Austin's settlement is contiguous, and lies on the west- 
ern line of Vehleim &, Burnet's, and embraces the riv- 
ers Brassos and Colorado. Grants have been made to 
others in different sections of the country more remote 
from our borders, and all of good land. But the settle- 
ments from the Sabine to the Colorado, being continu- 
ed and nearer to us, are better known, and can be de- 
scribed with more certainty. 

Texas in general is a prairie country, having all the 
streams skirted by timber. This is more particularly 
its character after passing the Trinity, and as you ad- 
vance to the northwest the prairies are of vast extent. 
But in the grants of Zavala, Burnet & Vehleim there 
is less of praine and more of woodland. They abound 
in beautiful natural meadows, of dimensions from one 
to five hundred and a thousand acres, producing a lux- 
uriant herbase at all seasons, but have a large propor- 
tion of woodland without undergrowth, afibrding fine 
pasturage and presenting the aspect of splendid lawns 
and parks prepared with the taste and labour of high 
cultivation. 

On some of the rivers, the Brassos for instance, are 
dense forests, but they are never found on the high- 
lands. 

The mildness of the climate is such, that no provis- 
ion is made for horses, cattle, hogs, nor for any stock 
on a farm : Nature's ample store is sufficient throughout 
the year, and at all seasons they fatten in the natural 
pastures ; of course they multiply rapidly, and Texas 
may foe called the paradise of animals of the inferiour 
order ; and to man it is the land of promise. 

That useful plant, the Indian Corn, grows throughout 
in perfect majesty, almost scorning the aid of the hand 
of man. From the gulf to an average distance of 70 
miles, the country is level, and forms the sugar district. 
At this point about the latitude of 30 degrees, the sur- 
face becomes undulating, and wheat, rye and oat$, can 
be raised ; and one degree further north produces abun" 
dant harvests. Cotton is cultivated from the gulf to 
the Red river, and yields largely with a staple uniform^ 
I7 good ; and near the gulf, m length and fineness of 


staple, approaches the Sea Island Cotton. This is the 
great crop of Texas, and even at this period equals 
10,000 bales. Sugar has for many y^ars oeen made on 
the Trinity, within Vehleim's grant, and the cane 
ripens several inches higher, than in Louisiana. Tobac- 
co grows luxuriantly every where, and may become an 
important article 01 export. I'he grape is universal 
throughout the country, and in great variety and sweet- 
ness. In Vehleim's grant an attempt has been made . 
to cultivate the native vines, and the experiment has 
shown that wine of the best quality can oe made fi^m 
them, and we may promise ourselves at ^ future.day to 
have American wines from this country rivalling those 
of Europe. 

A country so inviting is of course rapidly settling, 
and it is estimated to have at this time a population 01 
3,000 Anglo-Americans. The law of the 6th April 1830, 
which prohibited the citizens ot the U. S. from enter- 
ing the country as colonists being repealed*, they are 
now going in and receiving titles to the finest lands fn 
the world, at prices so low as to enable the poorest to 
acquire a large farm. And a further inducement to em- 
igrate to this delightful region is held out by the law 
now in operation forming Texas into a separate Judicial 
District, with a Judge of ability, a native of the United 
States ; and an jorganization of courts similar to our 
own. The proceedings are required to be in the^ Eng- 
lish language, and the right of trial by Jury secured m 
all cases civil or criminal. By another law it is de- . 
dared that no man shall be molested on account of his 
religious or political opinions; thereby securing the 
rights of conscience and religious freedom. These two 
liberal laws were passed at the last session of the State 
legislature, and the first by the federal Congress, and 
approved by President St. Anna; showing fully the 
friendly feelings entertained towards Texas by the 
State and national authorities. , 
. All is now quiet throughout the republick. Texas.is 
never afiected by the political chan^^es and commotions 
in Mexico. The agitated wave is calmed before it 
reaches a shore so distant from the places where the 
storms arise. The disturbances which took place two 
years ago from outrages committed by the military have 
all subsided, and quiet long since restored. At present 
there is not a Mexican soldier in Texas, and it is more 
than probable that none will ever be sent .there ; cer- 
tainly not beyond what may be necessaiy to protect the 
revenue. 

The population of Texas is remarkably good for a 
border country. You cannot expect to find there the 
refinement and courtesy of older communities ;' but the 
virtue of hospitality is nowhere more manifest. Those 
who imagine that Texas is without the higher requis- 
ites for social intercourse are greatly mistaken. From 
the Sabine to the Colorado, and from the Nacogdoches 
road to the gulf, embracing the colonies of Austin, and 
those of Zavala and Vehleim, good farms are opened, 
comfortable houses erected, many of them large ana 
commodious, and inhabited by as intelligent and re- 
spectable families as a,ny countr3r can afibrd. Many 
villages have sprung up, exhibiting a growing com- 
merce with its universal attendants, refinement and 
luxui^. But this early and rapid advancement of 
Texas will not seem strange when we reflect that 3000' 
Americans are there occupying a fertile soil under a 
genial climate,* and with their accustomed energy and 
enterprise are developing the resources of one of na- 
ture's favoured regions, 

It may be well to add, that the mode of acquiring 
lands in the dlQerent colonies is simple, and the titles 
made secure and in fee. The assignment of lands has 
been to persons cpUed ^impresarios (contractors) who 
stipulate to iptroduce a certain number of fq,^iilies with- 
in II given time, and no person can within this period 
acquire lands in the district of the Empresarip without 
his coQsent. This consent is obtainea by a certificate 
stating the family received and the quantity p( land 
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allowed them, which is presented to a commissioner 
appointed by the Government for making titles, who 
immediately orders a surrey, and upon its return^ makes 
a deed to the settler and the title passes direct from the 
state to him. The law allows a married man to have 
not exceeding a Sitio. equal to 4428 English acres ; 
and a single man with one fourth that quantity, with a 
privilege of extending it to a Sitio when he gets mar- 
lied ; and a forei^er marrying a Mexican woman is 
entitled to one third more. On receiving the deed from 
the Commissioner the colonist takes an oath to sup- 
port the -constitution and laws of the country, by which 
two acts he becomes - a citizen. There is no tax on 
land nor on any other property, and the emigrants are 
allowed to introduce all articles for their own use free 
of duty. 

NeW'York American. 


PARENTAL EDUCATION. 
Parents are the natural guardians of their children. 
To you is committed the protection and education of 
tiiose whom God has given you ; and you will be ac- 
countable for the faithfulness or unfaithfulness in 
which you perform this duty. You have strong obli- 
gations and high duties to society, to your country, and 
to your friends: but much stronger: and inmiitely 
higner ones to yourselves, to your children, and your 
Creator. Every man and woman has the care oi his 
or her own heart and ways, and the hearts and ways 
of those who are helpless and ignorant, but yet corn- 
mi ted to their trust. Parents may receive liberty and 
protection from government — they may receive com- 
forts aad enjoyments from society, — ^Dut from these 
sources they can receive but little aid in the primal ed- 
ucation of their children. This is a work which be- 
longs to them exclusively. To parents is entrusted 
the infant mind when it begins its immortal career. 

But, from the supposed insensibility and incapacity 
of the child, during the three or four first years of its 
existence, parents often neglect the education, or the 
formation of the character, at that early but susceptible 
age. Many parents seem not to observe, that the in- 
fant commences acting and learning from the first 
moment of its existence. They see not that every 
look from its mother, every notice from its father, every 
animate and inanimate obiect which gets its attention, 
every sound and tone of voice, and family circum- 
stance, are forming a character in the child, making 
impressions which will control and endure, and giving 
some kind of an education, either good or bad, which 
will influence the after-life. 

Parents who do nor perceive the wakeful attention 
and deep susceptibilities of early childhood, are not 
careful how they order their own conduct before their 
offspring, nor are they guarded in their expressions, — 
and thus insensibly form a character which all their 
after-instruction and good example will never change. 
Parents should know the capacities of their children, 
— ascertain what passion, or propensity is acquiring 
undue strength, and how far the child is capable of 
receiving wholesome restraint and moral instruction. 
They should see that circumstances, apparently for- 
tuitous, often have great influence ; if not carefully 
observed and diligently counteracted, they will give to 
the early character a strong bias, which will be un- 
happy in its tendency. 

The mother has tne whole education of her child- 
ren till they are three or four years old. During this 
time she may stamp a character which will remiain 
through life. She may so moderate the passions, re- 
strict the appetites, correct the desires, and obtain such 
a government over the child's mind and affections, as 
to form the most decided character. After the child 
commences going to school, much of its time is still 
spent with its parents. The duties of parents are re- 
lieved by the teacher but a short time. The watchful- 
ness and care of the parent, at this period, when the 


child is meeting with new companions, new modes of 
governmcipt,, and an increased number of objects, 
which are exertiii^ a strong influence, should be great- 
er than before. Even if the privilege of a school be 
enjoyed, the education of the children belongs, in a 
great d^ee,-to the parent. By the parent, it must be 
commenced, carried forward, and completed. 

Parents leave the • education of their children too 
much with the schoolmaster. Yon appear to think, 
that providing your offspring with food and clothing is 
all that is required of you : the education, the forma- 
tion of the character, you say, belongs to the teacher. 
This cannot be so. Your example, companions, opin- 
ions, and expressions, will all unite with the teacher's 
instructions. You should, instead of trusting all ta 
the teacher, co-operate with him, unite your labours 
with his^ and ascertain the influence oi the teacher 
and the jnfluence of the school upon the child. Do 
not speak unfavourably of the teacher before your 
children, but teach them to love the instructer and the 
school-room, ai^d at all times to be obedient. If your 
children are under good government at home, it will 
greatly aid the teacher in managing them at school ; 
but, if^^ the government at home is bad, it will be dif- 
ficult for the instructer to control their conduct, or es- 
tablish anv government over them during their school 
hours. Vou often complain of the defective govern- 
ment of the teacher, yet do not perceive that the chil- 
dren are under no restraint at home. You, perhaps, 
have indulged them in every whim and desire ; sub- 
dued but few of their vicious inclinations ; suffered 
them to gro^ up disobedient and inattentive; and 
now, how can you expect the teacher to bring them 
under an orderly, respectful behaviour at school? Do 
not find fault with the teacher, till you have examined- 
your own government, and ascertained how far you 
nave fitted them for obeying or disobeying others. 

Dist School 


ASTRONOMY. 


THE RAINBOW. OR IRIS. 

Nature, in all the varied aspects of her beauty, ex- 
hibits nothing more attractive than this phenomenon. 

Among the Hebrews this appearance was denoted 
by a word, which signifies the " Bow of Grod ;" and 
among the Greeks, by one signifying '^ Daughter of 
Wonder." It never takes place but when a cloud, op- 
posed to the shining sun, dissolves in rain, from which 
It follows that to observe this spectacle the back of 
the spectator must be turned towards the sun. Fre- 
quently there are two bows oi arches ; an inner one, 
in which the colours are more vivid, and an outer one 
in which they are paler. Each exhibits the same se- 
ries of colours, as the image produced by the prism, 
namely, red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and 
violet ; but red is the uppermost colour in the interiour 
bow, and violet in the exteriour bow. Both the bows 
depend, though with some difference, upon the refrac- 
tion oi light combined with its reflection; and they 
are never seen but when the incident rays form, with 
the emergent rays, angles of certain magnitudes. The 
rays of light which render the inner bow visible are 
conveyed from the sun to the eye by two refractions, 
and one reflection ; and those which show ihe outer 
bow, by two refractions and two reflections. The 
rainbow had been often seen, and for ages had excited 
both admiration and surprise, before any rational 
method of accounting for it had been proposed; The 
priests of some of the ancient idolaters always prefer- 
red the wood on which the rainbow had appeared to 
rest for jhe burning of their sacrifices^ vainly supposing 
that this wood had a perfume peculiarly agreeable to 
their deities. At length, Kepler^ who lived in the 
sixteenth century, supposed that it might arise from 
the refraction of the sun's rays upon entering the rain- 
drops } and Antonio de Dommis, a Dalmatian bishop, 
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THE RAINBOW, OR QUS. 


imjHOTiDg opon Kepler'i hint, laccMded, in a greMl 
de^rt«e io his attempt lo explaia the raiDbow philoso- 
phically. He imitated the phenomeDon by means of 
a glass globe, which showed that ihe raya of li^ht 
were reoecied as well as refracted. DesCanes im- 
proved hit statement and gave, in general, more pre- 
cisioD to-the mode of liacinz the progress of the rays. 
And, lastly, Newton added uie degree of accaiacy that 
was waQtiDg\ by analyzing Ihe distribution of ihe.eol' 
ouring, which is the main principle of this phenome- 
non. The accompanying figure and explanation wilt 
show bow, jipon tnis i' • • ■ 

for. 


In Ibe i 


) theory, the whole is accounted 
IT bow, let E F be two drops of the 


drop K in a, from whei 
tbence is renecied to E, w. . 
refracted to the eye, suppose at O. In like manner, 
the same thing happens m the upper part of this bow. 
in the dn^ F. The angle C B, 40° 2*, i* the great^ 
est in which the most refrangible rays can, ai^r one 
reflection, be refracted u> the eye; and tberffore all 
the drops in the line E send the most refrangible 
rays most copiously to the eye, and thereby strike the 
senses with the deepest violet colour in thai region. 
In like manner, the angle C O F, 40° 17', is the great- 
est in which the least refrangible rays can, after one 
reflection, be refracted to the eye ; and, therefore, all 
those least refrangible rays come most copiously to the 
eye in the line O F, and strike the senses with ihe 
deepest red in that region. By reason of the inter- 
meoiate degrees of relrangibility of rays coming from 
(he drops between E and F, the space between E and F 
is painted with proper intermediale coloars, and, there- 
. fore, the whole face of the bow will be tiu^d with all 
the colours in their natural order.namety, violet, indigo, 
blue, green, yellow, orange, red, and red from E pro- 
ceeding 10 F. 

The phenomena ofthe upper or ezteriour bow Q,HD 
are thus produced : lei G and H be two drops in the 
extreme parts of it ; let 8 G be ■ ray falling on the 
' drop in Q, whence it first refracted to ti, from thence 
it is first reflected to F, from F it is a second time re- 
flected to g, and from g it is a second time refracted 
lo the eye, at O. The game is Jo be understood in the 
Upper drop H; hence the angle C ^, 50° 42', is 
the least angle in which the least refrangible lays can 
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after two reflections, be refiacted to the eye; and, 
therefore, the drops in the line O g, shall strike the 
eye with the deepest red, and the angle C O H, &4'> 22:, 
is the least angle, in which Ihe most refrangible rays, 
after two reflections can emerge out of the drops ; and, 
therefore, those rays come most copiooaly from the 
drops in the line H, and strike the aenses with Ihe 
deepest violet in that region. And, by the same rea- 
sonmg, the drops between G H strike the senses with 
the intermediate colours ; and so the colours in the 
whole width in the upper how lie in this order from G 
to H, namely, red, orange, yellow, green, bine, indigo, 
violet, contrary to the order.of those io the lower bow. 
The colours in the outer bow are foinler than those 
of the interiour one, because the rays of light are iwice 
reflected in the drops'of the former, but only once in 
those of the other, tne light becoming binter by every 
reflection. The appearance of rainbows is always cir- 
cular, and all of the same apparent dimensions, be- 
cause no bow can be produced but under angles of the 
same ma^itudes ; but diflerent portions are teen at 
difierent tunes, on aeeonnt of Ihe varying altittides of 
the snn. When that luminary is in the horizon, half 
the bow is visible, bnt less when he is higher. In the 
winter, the bow may be seen at any lime of the day; 
but it IS invisible some parts of the day in summer, 
that is, whenever the altitude of the suD is greater than 
47) de^^reea. 

Besides the ordinary rainbows, there are others oc- 
casionally noticed, as the lunar bow, occasioned by 
the moon ; the marine bow, which appears at sea in 
the water which the wind carries off the tops of the 
waves, of which many are seen to^eiher, and have 
their curved parts turned towards the sea, and their 
ends upwards ; (he terrestrial bow, which is cansed by 
the refraction of the sun's rays in drops of dew on the 
grass, change their place with the beholder, have the 
convex psrts next the eye, and are of different CDrres 
according to ihe height of the sun. 


THE METEORS, 


The New Haven Daily Herald contains ftn article 
written by Professor Ohustead, of Yale ColWe. in 
which it IS stated, that the phenomenon of " talliiig 
stars" returned on the morning of the 13th of Novem- 
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ber, tho'i^h in a form so much less imposing, than that 
of the lail y«?ai, that many persona who were on the 
wa.ch were not sensible of its occurrence. He states 
however that it did occur, and was attended by some 
remarkable peculiarities, though the presence of the 
moon until about 4 o'olock in the morning, permitted 
t.niy liu- larger meteors to be seen. 

The uuiaber of ti>e meteors was smaller than last 
year, i hough much above the common average. At 
one o'clock, a fireball of unusual splendour blazed 
forth in the east, like a signal, and they were subse- 
quently seen to tall, at a pretty uniform rate, until the 
light of day was far advanced. Some fell in the 
southwen, aud a few in the northwest, but by far the 
grea er u limber were in the eastern hemisphere. 

The meteors appeared as before, to radiate from a 
common centre, in the constellation of Leo, and where- 
ever they fell, their line of direction,, it continued, 
would pass through that point. The radiant point 
was a little northward and westward of (he place it 
occjpied la-t yeai*; and this point was not observed to 
vary in position for at least three hours ; thus corres- 
ponding to the conclusions respecting the radiant of 
last year, from which it was inferred that the source 
of the meteors was beyond jthe influence of the earth's 
rotation, and consequently beyond its atmosphere. — 
The meteors in general fell in arcs of great circles ex- 
tending from the radiant point, but four were seen to 
ascend from it. One shot from Procyon toward the 
radiant; and three moved slowly in a horizontal di- 
jrection from west to east, south of Orion and Canis 
major. 

The Zodiacal light began to appear at 4 o'clock, and 
extended itself from the norizon upward, terminating 
near the place whence the meteors emanated. Pro- 
fessor Olmatead considers this as condoling his sug- 
gestion, made last year, that the shower of meteors is 
derived from the extreme portions of a nebulous body, 
which revolves round the sun, and comes to its phelion 
near the orbit of the earth about the 13th of Novem- 
ber. It was on independent evidence, that the body 
affording this light, usually called Zodiacal, was in* 
ierred to be the nebulous body itself. At 19 minutes 

gast 3 o'clock, a faintly luminous auroral cloud 
ranched off from the extreme parts of the luminous 
pyramid and extended itself in a long zone, rounded 
at the vortex, towards the pole '(or perhaps the mag- 
netick pole ;) starting near Uegulus, stretching aeross 
the head of Leo Minor, and terminating near Tbeta ai 
the Great Bear. It began to fade in five minutes, and 
soon After disappeared. 

Mr. Olmstead concludes by stating one or two facts, 
in order, by comparison with the observation of others, 
that the height and velocity of these bodies may be 
estimated. At one minute before 4, meantime, a 
bright meteor in the north, with a train, lasted one 
second. Its path was about 15^ in length, at an tfngle 
of 60^ with the horizon, inclining to tli^ west, and ter- 
minating 10^ beneath Zeta of the Great Bear. At 
12 minutes past 4, another brilliant one described a 
path of 20^ incllnins: to the west, at an angle of 75^ 
with the horizon, and terminating near Beta Bootis, 
lasting at least two seconds. There were two others, 
whose paths were serpentine, and their lif ht remark- 
ablv white, one of which described a nath of at least 
of 25^, almost perpendicularly to the norizon, inclin- 
ing to the west, and terminatiuflr 6fi below Denehola. 


GBOGBAPHY. 


GENERAL &ESC»IPTIWf <» THE METTHOD OP 
FINDING THE LATITUDE OP A PLACE. 

Having fixed upon the two circles of position by a 
reference to which the position of a place is to be de- 
termined, it will now be necessary to explain how dis- 
tances from each qf these circles (being the latitudes 


and longitudes of places) may be ascertain?-^. This 
depends entirely upon the supposition that the earth is 
a spherical body situated in the middle or centre of 
the concave or hollow sphere of the heavens, and that 
every circle traced upon the globe of the earth has a 
corresponding circle in the heavens. 

We shall begin with the latitude of places. 

Let A be any place upon the earth's surface, and 
suppose in the annexed figure (fig. 5) that Apr g he 

Fig. 5. 



is the meridian of A passing through p, the pole of 
the earth, and at ri^ht angles to the equator (^ 90 the 
plane of the paper is the plane of the meridian, O the 
centre of the earth, p O its semi-diameter, to which 
(e ^,) the equator, is at right angles, H R tne rational 
horizon of A. Then A e, the arc or angular distance 
of A from the equator measured upon the meridian of 
A, is the latitude of A. But e p, or the distance of 
the pole from the equator, is * 9(f^, or a quadrant, and 
A r the distance t^ A from the point r, where the ra- 
tional horizon meets the surface of the earth, is also 
90o, or a quadrant. Hence ep is equal to A r ; if 
therefore A />, which is common to both e p atkd A r, 
be trJcen away from each, the remaining Quantities A e 
and o r will be equal ; and as A e is the latitude of A, 
it follows that (p r) or ihe height of Uie pole above 
the horizon is equal to the latitude of the place. 

Again, A p is the distance of the pole from A : and 
as A 6 is the latitude of A, and p e is 90°, A p is the 
difference between OQo and the latitude, so that if A p 
be known, A e, or the latitude, is found, by subStracting 
A p from 90°. A p is called the complement of the 
latitude, or the eo4atitude. 

Again, A A is 90°, and. therefore, A e being the lat- 
itude, A e is the co-latitude,— A «, being the height of 
the equator above the hovizon ; so that if A e be 
known, the latitude is found by snbstraetlng he 
from 90°, 

It appears, then, that if we can find any one of the 
above four arcs, viz., A «, pr, Ap, A«, the latitude of 
A will be known : and the mode of determining these 
arcs, is by measuring similar ares of correswmdmg 
circles in the heavens. Let ZPRdH JS be the 
circle m the heavens which corresponds with the me- 
ridian circle nassing through A, and Z,P, R, Q, H, lE^ 
points in the heavens corresponding with A, p, r. ^, A, e. 
7%e attention of the geographer is then transferred 
from the consideration of the severed arcs Ae, pr^ 
Apyhe, to the corresponding arcs in the circle in the 
heavens J ZJEj PR, ZP, HJE: for if any of these 
be determined in their number of degrees and parts of 
degrees, the latitude is found directly. Thns it is, that 
the geographer depends so much upon the science of 
astronomy for the solution of the most important geo- 

fraphical problems. Persons who are in the slightest 
egree acquainted with geometry, or with the most 
simple properties of the circle, will not object to the " 
above-mentioned mode of determming the latitude of 
places on the earth by means of corresponding arcs in 
the iieavebs^ that these corresponding arcs are of dif- 
ferent magnitudes ; for in computing the latitude, we 
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do not, so much wtnt the actual admeasarement and 
linear quantity of the arc of the meridian intercepted 
between the given place and the equator, as the num- 
ber of degrees and parts of a degree which it contains, 
or, in otli^r words, the proportion which this intercept- 
ed arc bears to the whole circiimfereoce of the me^ 
ridian circle. And as arcs are the measures of angles, 
the arcs, Z M and A e, are both measures of the same 
angle at o ; and, therefore, although thev are unequal 
in magnitade, yet they mutually bear the same pro- 
portion to the circumference of the circles of which 
thfey are parts ; that is, Z ^ coatains the same num- 
ber of degrees as A e .* aud as the latitude of a place 
is always expressed in degrees and parts of degrees, 
the number of degrees contained in the arc in the hea- 
vens, Z M, which corresponds with the arc of the me- 
ridian A e, will be the latitude of a. If, after having 
ascertained the latitude in this manner, that is, in de- 
grees and parts of decrees, the actual linear magni- 
tude contained in the latitude, or the geographical dis- 
tance between A and the equator measured upon the 
meridian, be required, it may be obtained thus. Let 
an observer at A travel upon the same meridian in a 
direction due north or due south,(t. e. from or towards 
the equiitor,) until the pole star has, with respect to 
the observer's horizon, been raised or sunk one degree 
(which may be known from observation :) then as the 
star is itself stationary, this gain or loss of one degree 
in its station with respect to the horizon, has been 
caused by the observer having travelled exactly one 
degree, measured upon a meridian of the earth, nearer 
or farther from the north pole. If this space be ac- 
tually measured, the result, expressed in linear meas- 
ure, will give the magnitude ot a degree of latitude in 
gec^fraphical miles and parts of a mile ; the quantity 
thus found, beinj; multiplied into the number of de- 
crees and parts or a degree, will give the actual linear 
distance between A and the e<}uator< The process 
thus conducted is on the supposition that the earth is 
perfectly spherical. A degree of latitude measured in 
this manner contains about sixtv-nine miles. 

How the spaces or arcs Z ^, P R, Z P, H ^ in 
the heavens are to be measured by a spectator at the 
SIKH A on the surface of the earth, is now to be ex- 
plained. This is done by means of observations made 
by the spectator at A, upon some heavenly body, with 
an instrument adapted for the purpose of measuring 
circular arcs : by these observations, which are made 
when the heavenly body is either upon the meridian 
of the place or not, the angular distance of the body 
from the zenith or from the horizon is ascertained. 
Thus if 8 be the sun (see Jig, 5.) on the meridian, its 
angular distance sZ from the zenith, (called its zenith 
distance,^ or its angular distance s H from the hori- 
zon, (called its altitude,) is measured, and ascertained 
in degrees and parts of degrees. 

As, however, A is the place at which these obser- 
vations are maae, the angle Z A a is all that can be 
determined from observation; but this angle is not 
the measure of the arc Z 0, because A is not the cen- 
tre of the sphere of the heavens; but the ao^le Z O « is 
the proper measure of this arc, since, by the supposi- 
tion, the meridian circle and the corresponding one in 
the heavens have the same centre, O ; and it is a well 
known truth in geometry, that the angle Z A 9 is great- 
er than the angle ZOa by the angle A So. 'ibis 
conclusion, expressed in common language, may there- 
fore be stated thus: that a spectator at A, looking upon 
a heavenly bodv at 9, will see it lower down in the 
heavens, namely, at f', or farther removed from the 
zenith point Z, than a spectator situated at the centre 
of the earth, who woula, at the same instant of time, 
see the same body at ^';.the difference of the appa- 
rent places which the body, ^, will thus occupy in the 
heavens, as seen from the surface of the earth, and as 
seen from the centre, is the angle a' s s'', which is 
equal to the angle AaO. This angle is formed by 


two lines drawn from the extremities of the earth's ra- 
dius, or. in geometrical language, is the angle subtend- 
ed by the earth's radius, at the distance of the body «. 
This angle is called parallaa^ of a heavenly body 
and increases the zenith distance of 8. It is obvious 
that parallax produces a contrary effect upon H0, the 
altitude of a, and that as the zenith distance is tn« 
creased by the angle A « O. so the horizontal distance 
or altitude is diminished oy the same angle. The 
general effect therefore, of paraJlax is to depress a 
heavenly oody," If, however, the distance of the body 
upon which an observation is made, be so great, that 
it would be seen in exactly the same position in the 
heavens by a spectator at the surface of the earth, and 
one at the centre, it is evident that the angle s' ssf' or 
A a O (the parallax) would be so small as to escape 
observation, and would, to our senses, vanish. This 
is the case with the fixed stars ; but with respect to the 
sun and moon and planets, whose distances are not so 
great, the parallax nas an observable effect upon their 
apparent positions, as they are seen from different parts 
of the earth's surface, or from the earth's surface and 
its centre. And this circumstance raises a necessity 
for correcting the observed distances of these heaven- 
ly bodies from the zenith or horizon of a place, in 
order to arrive at the true distance, as they would be 
seen from the earth's centre, and that the respective 
arcs Z 8 and H s may be accurately measured. The 
parallax is computed and given in astronomical tables, 
for the purpose of making this requisite correction. 

* From a Greek word, and thi» appliedi sigoifies simply a 
ehangt of place. 


AEBOSTATICKS, OR THE ART OP PLYING. 

Thomas Walker, Portrait Painter, Hull, in 1810 
wrote " a treatise on the art of flying, by mechanical 
means ; with a full explanation of the natural princi- 
ples by which birds are enabled to fly : likewise instruc- 
tiohs and plans for making a flyiiig car with wings, in 
which a man may sit, and, by working a small lever, 
cause himself to ascend and soar through the air." 
This treatise was republished in this country in 1814: 
and the American publisher says he was induced to re- 
print it, ^' not from a belief in the importance or prac- 
ticability of becoming aerial voyagers, but from an 
opinion, that the ingenuity of argument, and the in- 
formation it contains, are worthy of notice." We shall 
lay this subject and this author's argument, before dur 
readers, with a belief that artificial flying is important, 
practicable and attainable. The scheme may be con- 
sidered by others notably, visionary, and Utopian. So 
was that of sailing in balloons, sa was that of Co- 
lumbus in reference to a new continent, and that of 
Robert Fulton in the application of steam to boats and 
vessels, as a propelling power. In affirming our belief 
of the practicability of flying, we are 8upp<»ted by Lord 
Bacon, Mr. Willoughby, De Gusman, Bishop Wilkin, 
Friar Bacon, Reinser, the aforementioned Tom Walk- 
er, and hundreds -of others. A few years ago, and 
the scheme of making a passage from New York to 
Albany in ten hours, would have been d^^nounced aa 
Utopian as that of flying may be now by the incredulous. 
Yet that has been attained, and there is every proba- 
bility, that Mr. Burden will be able to accomplish the 
same passage in six hours ! Reasoning from these 
wonderful improvements in the ease and rapidity of 
transitions upon the surface of the eatth, why will not 
the analogy fmnish grounds for the beliei^ that tran- 
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sitioiu through the atmosphere in a maimer analogous 
to the passage of birds, may be likewise attained ? A 
pruriency for the novel and the marvellous has perva- 
ded men's minds from the begin ning, in all ages and 
countries, but nevermore thoroughly than at the present 
notable period. The existing plans for travelling, and 
pleasure excursions seem to be however nei^rly perfect- 
ed I and we see no other inlet for the inquisitive cu- 
riosity of the age, than to turn its uneasy eye to the 
consideration of that art which in its perfection prom- 
ises to do for us without labour, what is now accom- 
plished only by immeasurable toil ; and to supersede 
entirely the necessity of using horses and carriages, the 
expense of slow railroads and steam boats, and the 
danger of sea voyages ! If that daring which pro* 
claims that '* some things may be' done as well as 
others," or that eastern ingenuity, which declares 
'* there is more than one way to the woods" should be 
able eventually to pass our sky in a trackless fli^t to 
some unexplored clime, demonstrating the perfectability 
of Aerostation, by actual and successful experiment, 
with what enthusiasm should we hail the enterprise ! 
With what avidity should we seek to accomplish our- 
selves in that art which would be the consummation 
of our early and devout wishes 1 For who from the 
days of the Conscript fathers, at one time or another, 
has not felt a longing, lingering inclination to* fly 1 
For our part, we hesitate not to confess, that at an early 
period in our personal history, we might have been 
observed attempting to '^ wing our eagle flight" from 
our father's xom-house staiis with a pair of the largest 
turkey's wings among our good grandmother's collec- 
tion in our hands, and turkey's tails affixed d la Dae- 
dalus to our feet. We acknowledge the experiment 
failed, and our misfortune although not Daedalian, was 
still a caution for the future ; but we might find fhat 
apology in our youth, which Reinser the 2d did in his 
age ; that, " at that age, we are not well qualified to 
engage in violent corporeal exertions ?" But, because 
of the failure .of these premature experiments, we should 
not lose sight of that happy period, which we would 
contemplate as a certainty in the future, when, as the 
famous Bishop Wilkin declares, it will become as com- 
mon to hear a man call for his wings, • when going a 
journey, as it is now to call for his boots and spurs. 
Relinquishing our own speculations however for the 
present, let us return to Thomas Walker, who treats 
the subject soberly, and reasons plausibly, as will be 
seen. 

Mr.^Thomas Walker states that his invention for at- 
taining the art of flying, is founded entirely upon the^ 
principles of nature. Assuming that the same cause 
will ever produce the same effect, he demonstrates that, 
artificial Wings constructed on philosophical principles, 
resembling those of birds, large enough, and to be ap- 
plied in the same manner as birds apply them, and with 
sufficient power, will enable a man to fly as .well as a 
bird. He then gives a history of the science of Aero- 
staticks, relating that De Guzman in 1709, invented a 
machine hy which he was able to raise himself 200 feet 
in the air. And after giving an account of the Condor, 
the largest bird of S. America, be proceeds to describe 
the construction and application of the wings of a bird. 


The first use of the wings is to expand, and by that 
means to eive the bird a* secure hold upon the air below 
it^ which nold is always in proportion to the dimensions 
or the wings. The tail produces the same effect. We 
see that by means of a pair of wing9 and a tail duly 
expanded, in a perfectly passive state^ and aloft in the 
air, without any muscnur motion, a bird procures a 
suspending power, which counteracts the specifick grav- 
ity of its body, and prevents its being precipitated to 
the ground ; such is the effect of the wings and tail 
when in a passive state. 

He next takes some notice of the ipiill feathers. As 
they were intended to swim with in so light and subtle a 
fluid as the air is, it was necessary that, they shoald be 
formed of the lightest materials imaginable; and as 
they were intended to strike upon the air with great 
power and rapidity, it was requisite that they should 
possess, in the sharts, great strength with elasticity ; it 
was expedient too, that the quill feathers should sepa- 
rate and open, to let the upper air pass through the wings, 
to facilitate tneir ascent, when they are struck upwanu ; 
it was also necessary that they should all shut close 
together, forming each wing into a complete surface or 
web, when they are, by the muscular.powerof the bird, 
forced down, in order to give a more secure hold upon 
the air below, and by that means keep the bird up. 

Now if we do but examine the quill feathers, we 
shall find in the shafts astonishing^ strength with elas- 
ticitv, and very little specifick gravity indeed. The webs 
of tne quill feathers are broader on one side of the 
shafts than the other, which causes them to open as the 
wings move up, and to shut asnbey come down, exactly 
answering the purposes already mentioned ; therefore, 
we see how wonderfully complete the wings are in all 
their parts, and how enectualiy they serve ail the uses 
required. 

He then shows the application and effect of the wings 
and tail in an a4:tive state. — When a bird, by the pow- 
er of its pectoral and deltoid muscles, puts its wings 
into action, and strikes them downwards in a perfectly 
vertical direction upon the air below, that air being 
compressed by the stroke of the wings, makes a resist- 
ance, by its elastick power, against the under side of the 
winffs, ii> proportion to the rapidity of the stroke and 
the dimensions of the wings, and forces the bird up* 
wards ; at the same time, the back edges of the wings 
being more weak or elastick than the fore fdges, they 
^ive way to the resisting pdwer of the compressed air, 
which rushes upwards past the same back edg-es, act- 
ing against them with its elastick power, and thereby 
causes a projectile farce^ which impels the bird for- 
wards ; thus we see that by one act of the wings the 
bird produces both bucyanof and progression. When 
the tail is forced upwards, and the wings are in action, 
the bird ascends, and forced downwards it consequently 
descends ; but the most important use of the tail is to 
support the posteriour weight of the tnrd, and to pre- 
vent the vacillation of the whole.' 

The following observations upon the wonderful dif- 
ference in the weight ofsome birds, with their apparent 
means of supporting it in their flight, may tend to re- 
move some prejudices against the plan, from the minds 
of some readers. The weight of the humming bird is 
one drachm, that of the condor not less than four stone; 
now if we reduce four stone into drachms, we shall 
find the condor is 14,336 times as heavy as the hum- 
ming bird. Yet, by the same mechanical use of its 
wings, the condor can overcome the specifick gravity of 
its lK>ay with as much ease as the little humming bird. 
But this is not all ; we are'informed that this enormous 
bird possesses a power in i ts wings, so far exceeding 
what IS necessary for its own conveyance through the 
air, that it can take up, and fly away with a whole 
sheep in its talons, with as much ease as an eagle 
would carry off,- in the same manner, a hare or a rabbit. 
This we may readily ffive credit to, from the known 
fact of our little kestril, and the sparrow hawk, fre- 
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miently fiylnff cS with a partridge, which is nearly 
three times me weight of either of these rapacioas 
little birds. 

Let us attend to this subject a little further; jet us 
consider these wings of the condor, which, with a me- 
chaniceU action alone^ produces a power ibat is capa- 
, ble of carrying through the air both the bird and the 
sheep, weighing togeuer not less than ten stone, which 
would then be 204,000 times the weight of the hum- 
ming bird ! When this is duly considered, with re- 
ference to the p]an, what encouragement does it not 
give' to prosecute the art of flying ? particularly so, 
when we consider that a man of ten stone weight, in 
a machine weighing two stone will only exceed the 
weight of the condor one-fifth part ; this is a mere 
trifle compared with the astonisning difierence there is 
between tne humming bird and the condor. 

The condor carries ten stone, with wings of twelve 
feet expansion from tip to tip; the hummmg bird car- 
ries one drachm, with thre^ inches expansion; the 
common wren is three times Ira heavy as the humming 
Inrd, and has but one inch more ot wing ; a -pigeon 
weighs, sixteen ounces, which is 256 times as heavy as 
it is, and has only ten times more expansion Of wing ; 
the goatsucker is forty times as heavy, and has seven 
times the length of win|^. The above are instances 
sufficient to prove that birds' wings are not multiplied 
in their leneth in the same proportion with the increased 
weight of their bodies ; therefore, as a man weighing 
ten stone, and his machine two, will only exceed in 
weigpht one fifth part of the weight of the condor and 
his prey ; and as the wings of the condor ar^ about 
twelve feet, suppose we make a pair of wings of silk, 
one £fth loncer than they are, which will be about four- 
teen feet and a half, he is persuaded they will be found 
amply sufficient, as they will far exceed the progressive 
increase of birds' wings. 

We thus clearly discover that the addition of a few 
ounces, pounds, or stones, is no obstacle to the art of 
flying ; the speciflck weight of birds avails nothing ; 
for by their possessing wings large enough^ and st^- 
ficient power to work thetr^ they can accomplish the 
means of flying equally well upon all the various scales 
and dimensions which we see in nature. 

Such being a/ac<, in the name of reason and phi- 
losophy, why shall not a man with a pair of artificial 
wings, large enough and with siifficientpower to strike 
them, upon the air^ be able to produce the same effect 7 

All tne attempts hitherto made in the art of flying, 
by different persons, according to historians, have been 
mere childisn whims, not in the least degree calculated 
to insure success ; they each make a pair of detached 
wings, some of silk, some of leather, and some of 
sheet iron, and various other materials ; they fastened 
them upon their shoulders or arms; thus equipped, 
they placed themselves upon some eminence, such as 
a high tower, or a churcn steeple, then took to their 
wings ; but few of them were fortunate enough to es- 
cape without some injury. 

it is utterly impossible for a man to fly^ with a pair 
of wings fixed to his shoulders or arms, with the whole 
-weight of his body hanging down, and depending en- 
tirefy on his pectoral muscles for support. These mus- 
cles in a man, are many degrees too weak to keep ex- 
tended a pair of wings of sufficient expansion to 
effectually counteract the sfiecifiek ^vity of his body. 
Let a man suspend the weight of his body, with his 
arms extended, holding to ah horizontal beam by his 
hands, and he will very soon find the insufficiency of 
the strength of his arms to support his weight On 
the plan which we have conceived for flying, the want 
of strength in the arms is amply provided for. By 
furnishing a man with a car to sit in, the whole weight 
of his body is supported by it, and as he sits much in 
the same manner as if he were rowing a boat, he is 
enabled to hring into action his whxile bodily strength^ 
-which far exceeds the strength of his arms only ; and 


by sitting in such a position, his strength can be exert- 
ed with a far greater force than in any other attitude 
whatever ; he at the same time ^ns an additional 
advantage^ in this plan, by exertmg his strength upon 
a lever. 

The two greatest Requisites for accomplishing the 
art of flying, are these-; first^ ej:pansion of wings 
large enough to resist in a sufficient degree, the speciflck 
gravity of whatever is attaiched to them; second, 
strength enough to strike the wings with a sufficient 
force to complete the buoyancy, and give a projectile 
motion to the machine. With these two requisites 
combined, /fytn^ must be accomplished. 

Walker made the following experiment, to which 
we 4|1 the particular attention of readers ;^ as it 
positively demonstrates the cause of the projectile 
motion. He made a pair of small wings, of nne paper, 
and very small slips of wood to keep them extended, 
and fixed on a tail of the same materials, imitating, as 
near as he could^ the wings and tail of a bird, when 
expanded in a passive state. He then suspetided a s 
small weight fiom under them, with a piece of thread, 
exactly in, the centre of gravity ; held tnem up as high 
as he could reach, then took away his hand and left 
them flat upon the air, without giving any impulse to 
them whatever ; and by the weight pressing downwards, 
the air under the wings became in some degree com- 
pressed, and by its reaction against the under side and 
the back ed^es of the wings, they were projected with 
an oblique descent from one end of tne room to the 
other, carrying the weight all that distance, which, 
without the win^s being of this particular construction, 
could not have been done. 

This is an experiment which any of our readers may 
make trial of, for their own satisfaction and amuse- 
ment ; and that they may be better able to comprehend 
us,'' we have given a re^nresentation of it in the plates. 
.Vide plate 3. 

Mr. Walker thinks the following, the only plan upon 
which a flying machine can b^ constructed. 
. Make a car of as light materials as possible, but 
with sufficient strength to support a man in it ; pro- 
vide a pair of wings, of about eight feet each in length, 
let them be horizontally expanded, and fastened upon 
th6 top edge on each side of the car, with two joints 
each, so as to admit of a vertical motion to the wings, 
which motion may be effected by a man sitting, and 
working an upright lever in the middle of the car ;' a 
tail, of about seven or eight feet lonjg,'and the same 
breadth at its extremity, must be flxed to the hinder 
part of the car, and spread out flat to the horizon in 
the same manner as we see the tails of birds. Vide 
plate 2. ' 

The grebes, by their manner of flying, evince that 
the most important use of a bird's tail is to support the 
posteriour weight of the body ; for the Creator having 
left the whole of this class of birds, totally destitute of 
any portion of a tail, they are, consequently, always 
seen, when flying, to have their bodies hanging down 
nearly in a perpendicular direction, and appear to fly 
with ^eat difficulty, (vide plate 5;) but this impediment 
in flymff i^ of little consequence to them, their ors^n- 
ization being perfectly adapted to their mode of livioff. 

A <^oachmaicer is accustomed to make stroDg work 
with little weight of materials ; he, therefore, would 
be the most proper person to make a machine of this 
kind. The man roust sit in the middle, between the 
wings and the tail, so as to be a little behind the cen- 
tre of gravity, for the purpose of causing a little prepon- 
derance of weight to act upon the back edge of the 
wings ; for if there be not in some degree, more weight 
behind than before, when the compressed air is making 
a resistance against the underside and back edges of 
the wings, where it rushes upwards again, causing a 
great reaction, it would, of course, elevate the hinder 
part of the car too much. 

The wings and the taU should be made of silk, very 
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a the Btr >■ pot- 
inn are formed of, sboold 
b« laid OD in separate broad slipg, and Bhonid open 
to admit the air to pasi throagh as the wiogs move up, 
and close together agato as the/ come down, in tlie 
aame manner aa be has described the action of the 
^Gill feathers, in the winga of birds ([ride plate 2 ;) 
although upon the ezperitnent being tried, this method 
mar not ba found so abMlutelf reqniaite j for we sae 


fljring a^nirrela, bats, butterfliea, beetle*, flying Gab, A«. 
with wio^ formed of compael membranea, aU flyiitg 
exceeding!]! well. The Madagascar bit baa a body 
the lixe of a rabbit, with wingi fou ftet toag, formea 
of entire membranes, and although lo large, it cak fly 
at well Be out little Daiive bata ; therefore, it ii poau- 
ble, that a pair of artificial winga mar be formed wiib- 
out any valTes, and yet answer equally weU ; bai this 
can QnJy be detennined by actnal trikl. 


PLAN OF THB CAB. 

No. 9. t 1 1 I Tha •hafti of iha loA wing: 9 C Its two ode 
nila whteh form tba cop edget of iha car, lod upon which ibe 
wingiBTStobe&ied wilb two join u each. 3 3 TwocnisB ban 
Uree feel each, holdiilK the two nde rails tOKSlher, t The mid- 
dle nb wilh in two enda balened to iha aids nils, bendine down 
in die middle, ao aa to form the boltom of ibe oar three ?eo( be- 
low tba lop rails, f 6 The (wo bre riba lo be uaiied lo the fore 
ends of ibe aide Toils, and la bend down to (be middle rih ■' 
(he botlam of the cir. and (hera joined (o the back rib, 
mual bavfl ita uuiarer'' — '^ * — j ... -i — l: — 1^_ — . _— 
p Tbe auat for iba m 
mchea behind (he an 


'a lEst lo 


id well fixed u> (be bindermoet croaa bar. 
"" "" "it upon, fixed wicb its front (en 
1- . J ipi,^ fuot-boarda for 


8 The I 


feel ai 


Ions. « Tba head of the crank, euhleen mchea long. lO The 
uia of the crank, OKhieen incheB kiaa. 1 1, 12 Two iron rodi, 
find wilh jojniB to ihe (wo inner endi of ihe winra and (hen 
to (ha Iwo eada of ihe crank head.— U, I3 Two shiilta lo sive 
eipanaion 10 the tail.— 14 Small cord a (o brace (be fore ahan of 
the wiatts. 1» Eigkl longjiudinal paralW ciwda, well alr8(ched, 
to which slipa of ailk mual be sewed, each sUp aboul BevcDinchea 
broad J and the oblique cords, IB. miui be well ■iretehed find 
knotted (o Ihem at each port where (hey croaa, 17 A number 
of amall threads, running acrou (he under side of ibe winjts al 
■bout four incbea asunder, lo which each aUp of ailk muB( be 
attached, that they may be prcvcnud from opening more than 
IWU an inch h-om each other when Ihe vintn move upwards. 

No. 3. A pair of paper wmKB, len inches each in leiw>b, with 
atail tim mctaealong down (he middle; the frame or skeleton 
of tbe winn and tail lo be formed of small slicks, about Ihe 
thicknesB <u a crow quill, and the paper must he fixed on by lis 
adna being neatly psated to tbe sticks : at tbe posterionr sof^e 
of the winga the paper mna( hate a ntece of fins thin clolh pas- 
ted upon It to give airsnfilh lo ii a( tbe coruBr. 

No. 4. Represenla a pigeon flying frso (he ground ia the an- 


a grebe fifing hoii>ou(allr. 


It is 


IS neceuary to observe, thai the car in wbicb the 
■nau is to sit, must be entirely' covered on the outside 
with silk or very thin leather; and along each side of 
(he ear, the silk or leather must be united to the base 
of tbe win^s, to prevent, as much as possible, the air 
from escaping any where but from tbe hack edges of. 
(he wingt : soould that'be neglected, when the air a 
compressed by tbe wings being struck downwards, it 
will nuh upwards through the car, and thereby fail of 
giving that resi-iuince against the underside of the 


wings, which i> necessary for tbe pnipoae of eflecling 


answer the purpose 


• shafts of the wings and toil would 


dressed tapering lo a point, then wrapped together in 
a round form, with small twine, from end lo end ; and 
filled with cork along the inside. By making them in 
this manner, they would spring against the air, would 
be very light, and so strong, that it would be impossible 
to break them with the power or weiffkt of any peraon. 
By forming them as above, we shall bnmblv imitate 
the shaft of a quill feathei, which ia com[>ose(l of a thin 
homy shell, cooiaining a delicate light pith along the 

Me here recommends to his readers to partievlarly 
obaerve, that a main point in thi* treatise ia, tkal they 
should not DTcrlook tlie importance of the knowledge 
of the reaction of the air against the underside and 
back edges of the vringa ; for this is what cauaes lbs 

Srojectile motion, which is indisputably proved by the 
ying of the paper wiers across a room. 

He savs people commonly know nothing of the pro- 
cess of nying, and thus further illustrates how flyingia 
effected. The air, when struck upon by wings^ produ- 
ces an effect by its reaction against the undersme and 
back edgeSj Eimilar to that which ia caused by the 
wind blowing wilh sufficient force against a mill-sail, 
wiien it rathtM off on one tide, and impels the sail to 
move ; with this difference only, that the sail being 
fastened at one end to an axis, ia made to revolve, 
whilst the bird, being at full lilwriy in the air, is 
caused, by tbe expansive power of the air acting 
wilh a resisting force a^aintt the back edge* of the 
wings, to glide forward in a riebt line. 

The wings of the machine he thinks should be u 
large as can be possibly moved with ease. 

Aller baring described how to constmct a machine 
to fly in, which, like the swift, or great black martin, 
{apiiM Lin.) cannot fly from the surface of the grnund. 
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an 


aaceud. Set iwo tressel^ fast upon the 
six feet high and Lhe other fout and a hiff, at twelve 
feet distBDce from each other ; then lay upon them two 
or three planks which will form a staee with ao ob- 
lique ptaoe^ upon which the car must b« placed, with 
its head poioling to the higher end of the stage. 

A person loay then get into the car, and sit a little 
behind (he centre of gravity, which must be adjusted 
before (he cu is pbeed there ; being thus elevated, he 
will have depth eaoush on each side of the car to ad- 
mit of his wiD^ sIriEing upon the air. He must then 
push the lerer forward about eighieen inches from its 
perpendicular Dne, the tips of the win^s will then ri»e 
three feet and a half above the level of their joinia ; he 
must then, with a brisk eieiiiou, pull the lever back- 
wards, eighieen inches past the perpendicular Hue, 
and the tips of the wings will be atruck downwards, 
passing itvough an arch of seven feet ; and auddeoly 
driving down and eomptesaiog the air in (bat arch, part 
of which will escape past the back edge of the wmgs 
(as described before,) making at the same time a re- 
action which will puah the wings forward ; and. as the 
ear and the wings are first placed on an oblique plane, 
they triil be impelled forwards, making an oblique as- 
eeni. The projectile impalsa will naturally force the 


machine upwards in any angle in which the plane of 
(he winffs IS laid, something similar to what may be 
observed in the raising of a common paper kite, except 
in a right angle, or perpendicular line; but the nearer 
the angle of ascent inclines to the line of the horiion, 
the easier will the machbe be found to ascend. Pi- 


Wben the cnr is brought to a sufficient altitude to 
clear the tops of hills, trees, buildings, &e. the nuin, ' 
br sitting a littie forward on his seat, will then bring 
tne wings upon an horizontal plane, and by cootinuiog 
the action of the wings, he will be impelled forwards 
in that direction. To descend, he must desist from 
striking the wings, and hold (hem on a level with 
their joints; the cor will then ^dually come down, 
and when it is within five or six feet of the ground, 
the man must insiantly strike the wings downwards, 
and rit aafar back at he can ; he will by this means 
check the projectile force, and cause the car to alight 
very gently with a retrograde motion. The car, when 
up la the air, may be made to Xaza lA the right tn the 
left,inerdy by the man inclining the weight of hia body 


by taming them downwards. 


THE SBCnON OF THE GAS. 


No. I. (iTbeiigfatvteR. b One of tb« aider 
the wing mui( w^ with two Jmnts lo admit c 
tioD, for no oxhei motion cm inawer the puipu 
cross bars whidi hold the side ralU togeiher. 
tail eThebickrili, Sied lo ihemiditleal lhe 1 

and then brought dt - ■"-- "- ' "^ 

middle rib, Sied to 


!t b«loff, 


. fori 


ribs, filed lo lhe fore o 


I «do rails, and 
Horn of lhe car. 
iBT of the car on 
botlpm. ft The 


tl^ 


cnmli 10 work upon, which musl be plai 
bo[ow the lop edi^s of the ear. j jTvo 


and fifteen inches below 

Taction. They am lo keep eiienaea ine lore iiai 
of tlie car, » as to admii of rDom for lhe crank 
and down, I The crank, two feel aix incbea Ic 
tlis wings 10 tnike up and down, by means of li 
the lover backwurda and fbrvards. tn The ci 
leen inches long, n The seal foi the man lo i 
the back rib. a A pinee of wood prajectiiK froi 
the fan cro« bar, tu which is fijied a head ouil 
and a number of amall oorda li> be arreiched lo 
and the prongs ni ihe botiom of the cari inil 
cords are to be fixed all round tha ear, to sni^: 


raivers (he cnutde. p p Two J(Hn(B whkJi batca ise vringa M 
tfaa MKe of the ear. 

So much for Tbonuu Walker's ingenious experimenU 
and inquiries, and by no means shallow discoreries, 
which he claims as eiclusirely his own. If any one 
can produce a better plan, we should like lo bear of it ; 
for we should heartily rejoice to hear that we were 
about to live in that period when the prediction of Bish- 
op Wilkins would be verified. In a future number we 
shall allude toother plans, and illiuinite the art of flf ine 
as exemplified in quadrupeds and fishes. 


KNOTS. 
It is always worth while, even in the simplest acts of 
our lives, to endeavour to ue as nearly perfect as pos- 
sible. A well-lied knot is often a matter of consider- 
able momen^ and may ensure the safety of lives and 
properly, while many a tejjiaai aocideat hu baj^Moed, 
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both OB s«a and ahore, f^om the want of akill or ca 
thii ftpparently easy operation. At firat sifht, few 
tiling:! would aeem to be more easy than the tyine of 
a knot ; bal to perfotm this simple operatioD well, Uiat 
is, so aa to proaace the effect required with the leaat 
labour and the greatest degree ol Deatnesa, is the result 
of considerable practice, and of some judgment. 

The following are ■ few of the priacipfes oecessuy 
to be alleuded to in making good knots. In the fitat 
place, tbe knot should be ao made as to prevent the 
cord* with which it is formed crossing each other 
light angles, for in such case there would be mo 
chance of tbe rt^ breaking, than if the stiain was __ 
an oblique direciion; this may be illustrated by the 
two following diagrams, which represent two methods 
of tying the ends of a cord together. In the firat ease, 

Fig. i. Pw. a. 


which ia the common method, if the cords a b and 
■re pulled in opposite direciioDS, the strain will aci 
right angles at a a, and the friction at those pointa will 
be so great as Id risk the breaking, or rather ttie cutting, 
of the alrine at those places. But if we look at '' 
Weater'* Knot, fig. 2, we shall see that, when dra' 
tight, the strain Vnich occurs at a and b, is in an i 
lique direction. There is, also, another advantage 
tending this knot, namely, tbe greater compactness of 
- ita form, and from its allowing, when drawn tight, both 
the ends id be cnl off nearly close. In many cases, 
howerer, knots, particularly those formed by Ssbermeo 
and Ballots, must possess other properties b«'sidcs that 
of security ; they must be quickly tied and as quickly 
undone, and, in these iostaaces, the thickness of the 
ropes roust be also taken into consideration. 

On sbip-boaid, it is Irequentty necessary to form a 
loop at the end of a rppe, for t)ie purpose of obtaining- 
a better hold or purchase ; to effect this the two foUow- 
ipg methods are adopted ; 


A bowlinerknat. 


,The next two Engrarinea aie exarop es of differmt 
method* of fastening together the ends of two ropes; 
this ia called bending: - 


BtAeM are an extmntly useful desonpiion of knot 


by meana of which the end of a rope i* fastened loaad 
any object, ao thai it may be easily cast off again. 


A blackwali-hiteb. 




A Shtepthank ii a species of knot made in tbe mid- 
lie of a rope, for the piupose of shortening it 


A sbeepdiBnli, bdbr« it ia drawn tiahL 
To fasten off the end of a rope, 
and prerent its unrarelling, is at 
times Teiy necessary^ uid to effect 
this many plans are resorted to. 
The simplest is the annexed. 

Spucgb, or [he methods of join- 
ing neatly and intimately tbe ends 
of two ropes, are very numerous 
and ingenious, but it would be dif- 
ficult to make even the simplest in- 
telligible, ia an engravbg. 

There is a knot made by sea- 
men, known by the name of the 
TnU-loter't Knot, and it is difficult, withoat 


Hw tnw-lover's knot 
the uses to which it is applied, to nnderatand in 
what manner it could have obtained this romantiek 
name. On board ship, it is frequentlv neceesary to 
raise water by means of a bucket or otner vessel, end 
if Ibis vessel ahoutd happen to be without a handle, it 
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ig the pDi 
■h the fnc 


would require some ingenuity to find out the means of 
lowering it into the water : to gmin tiiis point, the sea- 
men bare invented the knot lepiesfcnted in the ea- 
gnriag. 

This beioi 
pose to whici 
IS applied, we uu>c uun 
to discover in whatniHD- 
ner it has acquired its 
name. To do this, let 
ns suppose out sailor lo 
be on shore, and paying 
a visit to his relations ; 
his well-kn6wn skill is, 
of course, pm in requi- 
■ilioM, and all the pitch- 
US of his female frieods 
which have, lost iheit 
handles ate bronght to 
hiro, to be supplied with 
new ones; and, as a 
rompliment for bia ex- 
ertioDs, the knot whicb 


hisic 


klied a true-lover't 


Una of the trne-lovar's knot. 


The remaining illustrations are knou made by 6sh- 
crmen and anglers and will sufficienilv explaig them- 



A mno has lately been fonnd in the midst of the 
'woods and mountauis of Harizwald, in Bohemia, who 
it is presumed must have been there from his iBtancr. 
Ue appears to be about thirty years of age, but be can- 
not artivuLale a single word. Me beJlows, or rather 
howls, his voice being like that of a dog. He rwas on 
all four*, and the moment he perceive* a human being, 
clamben to the lop of a tree like an ape, and jumps 
from branch to branch with amazing agility. When 
he sees a bird or any other gaoLe, he pursues it Blmosi 
always with success. He was hrougbt to Prague, bot 
all attempts 10 tame him have been fruJUess ; indeed, 
he appears incapable of acquiring the habits of civilized 
life.— Pam Paper. 
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PKESIUENTS MADISON, ADAMS AND JACKSON. 

Being satisfied from observation and experience as 
well as from medical teatimony, that Ardent Spirit, as 
a drink, is not only aeedless, but hurtful ) and that the 
entire oisuse of it wojid tend to promote the health, 

the viiiue aod the happiness of the comrauaity — We 
hereby express our cooviciion, that should the citizens 
cf the United Stales and especially all vowny men, dis- 
counleoance. entirely the use of it, ibev would uot 
only promote their own personal benefit, out the good 
of our country and the world. 

Signed, James Madibon, 

Andrew J&ckbon, 
John Quincv Adams. 
October, 1834. 


GOOD BOOK-ICECPERS. 
Sir Waller, in lending a book one day to a friend, 
cautioned him to be punctual in returning it. ' This 
is really necessary,' said the poet in apology } ' for 
though many of my friends are bad artthtitetieiana, 
I observe almost all of ibem lo be good book-keepers.' 


BOY. 


(From The Souilie 
THE AMERICAN BOY. 
LDok op my young American, 
Sund firmlv on (h« eirlh, 
Wbers nobte deeds, and mental powsr, 

Givetitles more iban bitili. 
A hallowed land ihou clairaesl, my boy. 
By early alri^les boujthl, 


By early alruggl 
Deapad up wirFTn 


Andw 


...noblat. 

-*y, wide as ihougtatt 


Aind fcntle nolM prokoK- 


And in ihor joy rejoice. 

Whii Ihowh we boast no ■oarat lowna 
Whura " ivud" alreamera iwuie I 


What ihoufth DO " miaf bM- lifts ibe crDM^" 

Tinged by the sunael flrel 
F\-eily religion's voices float 

'Round every villstie qiiic 

And who riiaU gaie on yon "blue sea" 

J( ibou muei lum amy. 
When free Columbia's sinpea aad atari 

Are Routing in the dayl 
Whn thunders loudct, when ihe alrilb 

Orttalbenng war is atirradt 
Wlia rangea furlber, when Ibe call 

Of conmeroo' voice ia heard 7 

And Iho' on " Cieaay'a diaUut Oald" 

Tiiy ssn mav not be caai, 
While uirough Iods ceniuries of blood. 

Bias ipecirM of the piuf. 


Ifswell Iho immp of fame. 
Val Bceuea are here lor lender thought— 

Here sleep Ihe good and bnvel . 
Here kneel, ray boy, and raise ihy vow 

Above [he psmoi'Ktfrave. 
On Moultrie's isle, on Bunkei's height, 

On Monmoaib'B heated line. 
On EuUw's lield, on Yurkiown'a bank, 

r.-oct thy loyal ahiinci 
And whpn thou'tt told of ' knighthood's st 

And Enfillah batllea won. 
Look up, my boy, and ' ■— ' 

The nanw of WaM 


IFoWkinf tun. C. O. 

• The Laurel grows in ila beaaliflil varielisa throughont tha 
United Sutei. The Kalmin at the IVonh ; at ihs Ebuih, the 
•pleodid Msgoolia Grendiflora. 
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STATUE OP PETER THE GREAT. 
This snperb vork of modern an stapJs in one of 
the tiDCsl squares of Si. Peiersburgh, and of Europe, 
according to Sir Robert Ker Poner. It was urecied 
hy command of (he Empress Catharine, and, like all 
her otbei projects, beats the damp of greaiDe»a. The 
Home of ibe ortiBt is Falconet: "be was a Ftencb- 
man ; but," adds Sir R. IC. P, " this siaiue, for genius 
and exquisite execution would hare done bonour to 
the best sculptors of any nation. A most sublime 
conception is displayed in the design. The allegory 
is Gnel]' imagioed ; and bad he qul sacrificed the re- 
sult of tbe whole to (he prominence of bis group, the 
gmnd and united eflect of the siaiue and its pedestal 
(iriking at onca upon the eye, would bave been un- 
equalled in tbe works of man. A mass of granite, of 
a size at present most immense, but formerly most as- 
tonishing, is the pedestal. A steep acclivity, like that 
of a rueged mountain, carries the eye to its summit, 
which looks down on the opjposite side to a descent 
nearly perpendicular. The figure of (he hero is on 
horseback, supposed to have attained the object of bis 
ambition, by surmounting all the apparent imposs'ibil- 
ities which so arduous an enterprise presented. Tbe 
TicloriouB animal is proudly rearins on the highest 
point of the rock, whilst his imperiaT master stretches 
forth his mighty arm, as the father and protector of bis 
country. A serpent, in aitempiiog to impede his 
course, is trampled on by the feet of the horse, anil 
wriibing in all tbe agonies of expiring nature. The 
Empeior is seated on the skin of s bear; and hab^ 
ited in a lunick, or sort of toga which forms the dra- 
pery behind. His left hand guides the reins; his 
right hand is adv.-inced straight forward on the same 
side of the horse's neck. The bead of the statue is 
crowned with a laurel wreath," It was formed' from a 
bust of Peter, modelled by a young French damsel. 
The contour of the face, expresses the most powerful 
command, and exalted, boundless, expansion of thought. 
"The horse, says Sir Robert, is not to be surpassed. 
To all the beauties of the ancient form, it unites tbe 
easy grace of nature with a fire which pervades every 
line ; and gives such a life to the statue, that as you 
jnzejrou expect to sec it leap from (he pinnacle into 
the air. The difficulty of keeping so great a mass of 
weighty metal in so volant an attitude, has been ad- 
mirably overcome by the artist. The sweep of the 
tail with the hiuder parts of the horse, ate interwoven 
with the curvatures of the expiring saake ; anil to- 
gether compose a sufficiehr counterpoise to the figure 
Mid furepart of the animal." 


Thii statue stands npon a tock wbicb watlbund in 
amoratineat Lacbtt, in KareltD, at a distance ofelevca 
vcrsts, or about 41.250 English feet. Tbe dimensioB* 

of this stone were'found to be 31 feet by 43 in length, 
and 34 in breadth; its weight is calculated at 3.20O,O0U 
lbs. or 1,600 ions. The mechanism for its conveyance 


from the slone to the shore ; ifaen brass slips were in- 
serted under the slono lo go opon cannon tails of five 
inches diameter, in metal grooves, by windlasses 
worked by -JOO men every day, 20O fathoms towards 
the place of destination. The water transport was per- 
formed by what are called camels in tbe dockyards oi* 
Petersburgb and Amsterdam. — Imk. Mirror, 


ELOQUENT EXTR.4CT. 

Mr. Everett makes the foltowing patrtoiick a[^)eal, 
while speaking of two great men in connexion with 
each other — Lafayette and Bonapanc : 

" From this life nothing could draw him. Mr. Jef- 
ferson oSered to him the place of Go veruour of Louisiana, 
then just become a leriitory of the United States ; but 
he was unwilling, by It-aving France, to take a step 
that would look Tike a final abandonment of the cause 
of constitutional liberty on the continent of Europe. 
Napoleon ceased to importune him, and be lived al La- 
grange, retired and unmolested, the only man who bad 

, through the terrible revolution, with a character 

from every just iiiipeachmenl. He entered it with 
a large princely fortune ; — in tbe TSiious high offices 
which he had filled, be had declined all compensation ; 
— and he came out poor. He entered it in Ibe meridian 
of early manhood, with a frame of iron. He came out 
of it, fiflr years of Riie, his Mrenglb impaired by tbe 
cruelties of a long imprisonment. He had filled the 
most powerful and responsible o£Bces ; and others still 
mote powerful — tbedictalorsbipitsell^— bad been offered 
him i — be was reduced to obscurity and private life. 
He entered the revolution t^itb a host of colleagues ol 
the conatitutional party. Of those who escaped the- 
guillotine, most had made peace with Napolegn ; noi 
a few of (he Jacobins had taken his splendid bribes; 
the emigrating nobility came back in crowds, and put 
on his livery ; fear, interest, weariness, amazement, and 
apathy, reigned in France and Europe ; kings, erope- 
srmies, nations, bowed at his f'wtstool ; and one 
alone — a private man, who had tasted power and 
knew what he sacrificed, who had inhabited dungeons 
and knew what he risked ; who had done enough foi 
libertyjn both worlds to satisfy the utmost requisitions 
of her friends-^this man alone stood aloof in his hon- 
our, his independence and his poverty. And if there is 
a man in this assembly, that would not rather to have 
been Lafayette lo lefuse than Napoleon to bestow his 
wretched gewgaws ; that would not rather have been 
Lalayette in retirement, and obscurity, and yet not 
proscribed, than Napoleon wiih an emperor to hold hit 
stirrup; if there is a man who would not have prefer- 
red the honest poverty of Lagrange to the bloody tinsel 
of Si. Cloud ; that would not rather have shared the 

C^aceful fireside of the friend of Washington, than to 
»ve spurred his trinraphant courser over the cruibed 
and blackened heaps of slain, through the fire and 
carnage of Marengo and Auslerlitz.-^that man has not 
an American heart in his bosom. That man it a slave, 
and Gt to be father of slaves. He does not deserve to 
breathe the pure air, to drink the cold springs, to traad 
the green fields, or to bear tbe sahbath b°l]s of a free 
country. He oi;^ht, with ail his gaiters, ribands, and 
stars upon him, to be bolted down, with a golden chain, 
to the blazingpavementofapalarecourt yard, that when 
his I<H'd and master goes out lo the hunt of beasts or of 
meUghemay be there, — the slave,' — lo crouch dowo, and 
let his majesty vault from his shoulder to the saddle." 
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riRE-DAMP-THE SAFETT4JUifP OF DAVIT. 

What is general^ known under the name of lire 
or choke-damp in mines, is jasrthe coal fas. or carbu- 
reted hydrogen escaping from strata of coal under 
particalar, circumstances, and flowing out so as to occu- 
py the space of the mine. When such gas is accumu- 
lated in certain quantities, so as lo amount to a half or 
eren less of the air of the mine, on a lighted lamp oi 
any flame being presented to it, an instantaneous ex- 
plosion takes place. This gas is Tery prevalent in the 
mines of the English districts, but rare in those of 
Scotland. In the chymical process which takes place, 
by which vegetable matter is gradually changed into 
coal, there appears to be a formation of this carbureted 
hydroa^en ; for it has been found, on examining thin 
slices of the more bituminous sorts of coal with a pow- 
erful microscope, that numerous small bubbles ot thin 
nir are contained within the minute hollow tubes 
which still remain distinct, though somewhat flatten- 
ed; thus indicating the true vegetable origin of the 
substance. When a stmtum of coal that has been sub- 
jected to gr^at pressure, and completely excluded from 
all, communication with the external air, is suddenly 
broke in upon by the miner, the compressed air tJius 
finds an opeding, and, rushing out, expands in volume 
so as to fill a large space of the shaft or hollow part of 
Che mine; and it will thus continue to do so until the 
whole of the confined gas makes its escape, or finds an 
eqailibrinm of density. There is yet another cause 
supposed to give origin to the fire-damp ; and this is, 
the occurrence of what miners call whin dykesy ox 
troubles. These are masses of trap rocks, which fre- 
quently come across the coal strata, and completely 
cut up and derange the levels of the various seams. 
These whin dykes evidently appear to be rocks thrown 
up from below by the action of internal fire, and at a 
period after the coal and its accompanying strata bad 
been formed. That these rocks have been in a hot 
and melted state, is apparent from their general aspect 
and composition ; but is further proved, from the 
fact, that, on each side where they come to touch the 
coal seams, the latter are completely charred ; in other 
words, converted into a coke, or cinder. During this 
exposure to great heat, a largt quantity of gas must 
have been produced, exactly in a similar manner as 
coal gas is artificially made ; but owing to the process 
having taken place deep under ground, this gas has 
not escaped^ but remains shut up in the various crevi- 
ces of the strata under a strong pressure, until the ope- 
rations of the miner expose the whole. In this way it 
is probable large volumes of fire-damp find their way 
into the hollows of mines : and it is remarkable, that, 
in Scotland, where few such whin dykes occur, although 
there are numerous other shifts or troubles of the stra- 
ta, accidents from choke-damp are rare, or almost on- 
known ; whereas, in the English districts, where dykes 
are very nQmerous, few coal-mines are ever entirely 
free from the noxious gas. In the neighbourhood of 
Newcastle, one (^ those coal seams was lately exposed, 
which strikingly illustrated the efiects of charrins;, 
from the protrusion of a mass of rock through the coal; 
and numerous other instances leave no doubt of the 
fact. 

Since ever coal mines have been extensively wrought 
the loss of human life from explosions of fire-damp has 
been very great. Everv year nad its awful calamities, 
and almost every month brought its detail of the suf- 
ferings of unfortunate victims, and of the bereavement 
and misery of many orphan families. At last the feel- 
ings of puolick humanitv were excited to a painful de- 
gree, and many proposals and attempts were made to 
remedy the evil. l4one of these, however, proved suc- 
cessfult till at len^h the genius of Sir H. Davy grap- 

Eled with the subject. With his accustomed energy, 
e immediatdy set about considering the whole bear- 
ings of the matter ; and first of all, by repeated inspec- 


tions and experiments, made himself thoroughly ae- 
Quainted with the enemy he had to vanquish* Having 
done so, he then patiently sat down to devise a reme- 
dy. Fortunately his efforts were crowned with com- 
plete success; and his highly in^^enious invention had 
this rare merit, that it was not the result of happy ac- 
cident, or the chance sucgestion of the moment, but 
was perfected from one step to another, by patient ex- 
periments and philosophick reasoning. Like all other 
great inventions, when once discovered and explained, 
the safety-lamp of Sir H. Davy appears a very simple 
apparatus iudeed. It consists of a common oil lamp, 
over which is screwed a cylindrical frame, covereu 
with an extremely fine wire gauze, the apertures of 
which are not more ihan one-twentieth of an inch 
square. Every mrt of this cylinder and of the lamp 
is accurately soldered, so that no air can get admittance 
to the flame, except through the minute holes of the 
wire ^auze. A wire passes upwards from the bottom, 
by which the wick is trimmed, and a tube communi- 
cating with the well of the lamp opens outside, by 
which oil maj be poured in to replenish it, without 
havid£^ occasion to unscrew the gauze cylinder. Fur- 
nished with this lamp, the miner may go with perfect 
safety into places where the choke damp is lodged, and 
I may calmly and without apprehension, pursue his sub- 
terranean labours, day after dny, where, if he attempt- 
ed to enter with a naked flame, immediate explosion 
and destruction would take place. Sir H. Davy, in 
his first experiments, tried the efiect of conveying air 
for the supply of an inclosed flame, through lon^ tubes 
with an exceedingly small bore, calculating justly, 
that flame, in passinp^ through these long minute aper- 
tures, would lose its heat, and, consequently, its power 
of communicating flame to the external air or gas. 
Having ascertained this important fact, he next tried 
how short he might venture to make these tubes, and. 
gradually filing them down, he i^t length discovereo 
that the thinnest plate of metal, when pierced witli 
small holes, was quite suflScient for the purpose re- 
quired. This immediately led to the trial of wire 
gauze, and hence his discovery was perfected. When 
the safety-lamp is immersed in the highly inflamma- 
ble air of mines, the portion of air contained within the 
gauze cylinder is immediately exploded, but no com- 
munication of the ex})Iosion is made to the air around, 
because the flame of the burning gas, in passing through 
the small apertures of tlie wire gauze, is cooled down 
so much that its power of inflaming other air is lost. 
When the mixture of inflammable a^ in mines is only 
in moderate proportion, the miner can breathe it with 
comparative impunity, and the flame will be supported 
without an explosion ; but where the eras prevails in 
greater proportion — and this will take place suddenly, 
and wittiout previous warning — then the great import* 
ance of the safety-lamp is manifest. The miner is 
immediately apprised ot the circumstance, and he can 
deliberately explore his way to another part of the 
mine, whereas, under other circumstances, a sudden 
explosion, and his inevitable destruction, would have 
been the consequence. 

The beautiful simplicity of this contrivance of Sir 
H. Davy, the perfect manner in which it was found to 
answer all the purposes required, and the noble phi- 
lanthropy with which its inventor freely bestowed it 
for the good of society^ without fee or reward, could not 
fail to excite the admiration of all classes of the eooft- 
munity. But those immediately concerned, the ex* 
tensive coal proprieton of the English districts, were 
more particularly interested and excited by the inven- 
tion, and. accor(fingly, as a mark of their gratitude and 
respect tor the high talents of the inventor, they re- 
solved on presenting him with a snpeib aenriee of plate. 
A subscription of two thousand pounds was immedi- 
ately formed, a publick meeting was held in the nordi 
of England, and, at a dinner given to Sir Humphry, 
he had the proud satisfaction of receiving the gratefu^ 
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tribute due to hisjgemus aod philanthropy. The lamp 
is DOW known all over the mining cduntries by the 
name of *' the Davy ;" and time has not in the small- 
est degree tended to lessen the confidence which was 
originally reposed in its efficacy as a protector of hu- 
man life. 


STATI STICKS OP CANTON. 
Ghinoae Manners* 

We have been sent a copy of a slight volume of about 
100 pages published in Canton by Mr. Keating, a coun- 
tryman 01 ours< It ia a description of the city of 
Canton, accompanied with an appeindix of curious and 
raluable information, respecting the Chinese Emnire, 
and the habits, manners, <&c. of its people. The whole 
thing is a curiosity, and not the least. so among its con- 
tents is a map of the city of Canton, executed by a 
native hand — the writer disclaims the title of " artist" 
for him. It is a fac-simile of one of the native maps, 
and exhibits fairly enough a good idea of the extent 
d^!. of the city. We give some information abridged 
from the contents of tlie volume. 

The foreign factories are situated a short distance 
from the south-west corner of the city walls. The 
rivers and canals which abound around Canton are 
full of fish, and covered with a great Variety of boats 
continually passings to and from the neighbourin|f vil- 
laf^es. Southwards the waters are about one-third of 
all the district that is visible, tlicefields and gardens 
occupy the lowlands, with here and there a few hills 
and small groves of trees to diversify the surface. 

More than 4000 years, according to their chronology, 
Canton was called *' the splendid capital ;" and about 
twelve centuries before the Christian era this district 
first began to pay tribute to the Emperors of China. 

In November, J650, the Tartars took and plundered 
Canton, and killed all they laid hands upon, the num-* 
hers lost during the sie^e and /ack amounting to 700,- 
000 ; out of the ruins thus made arose the modern city, 
and the Tartars took up their quarters in the old city, 
where their descendants still live. 

The author estimates the circuit of the wall, inclu- 
ding both old and new cities, at not more than six 
miles English, as he has walked the distance, at a 
quick step, in little less than two hours. The walls 
are composed partly of stone and partly of bricks, and 
great inroads have been made on tnem by the elements, 
so as to be able to afibrd little resistance to a modem 
foe. They rise nearly perpendicularly, and vary in 
height from 25 to 35 or 40 feet, and their thickness is 
from 20 to 254 A line of battlements, with embra- 
sures at intervals of a fevv feet, are raised on the top 
of the Mrall round all the city : these the Chinese 
call *' city men." The city gates are 16 in number, 
but four lead from one part of the city into the other, 
leaving only twelve outer gates. A few soldiers are 
stationed at each to watch them by day and close and 
ffuard them by night. The suburbs are nearly as popu- 
lous as the city itself. 

The streets are about 600, and among their names 
^re enumerated " Dragon-street," " Flying-dragon ditto" 
** Martial dragon," "Golden flower-street," and many 
more of a similar kind. Several of the streets are 
long, but most of them short and crooked ; in width 
they vary from two ta sixteen feet, and they are flagged 
witn great stones, chiefly gfanite. The greater part 
of the visiters, &c. are brought into the city by ditches 
or canals ; these run through and round the city, and 
are called by the Chinese its " veins," as we say of the 
Parks that they are the " lanes of London." There 
are several bridges, some of stone, built over the 
canals. 

With the Chinese, according to Mr. Keating, the 
left takes precedence of the right as the place of honour, 
and white instead of black is the appropriate badge of 


mourning ; from the structure of tneir compass, which 
they call " a chariot," |>ointing to the south, they niim^ 
ber the cardinal points as in the following verse-^ 
" Yue nan pih, yue se tung," " south and north, west 
and east." 

In passing thcoogh the streets the spectator is struck 
with the great difference in the buildings ; a few only 
are rieh, and the external appearance of their houses 
does not at all exceed in elegance those of the mid- 
dling 6lasdes ; bot the poorer people dwell in most 
miserable places — ^mere mud hovels^ow, narrvw, dark, 
and uncleanly, and without any division of apartments. 
" It is surprising that people can live and enjoy health, 
and even long life, in these circumstances^" (Use is 
every thing no doobt.^ '' To pass through the streets 
or lanes of such a neighbourhood is sufficient to recon- 
eile a person to any oi^inary condition of life." The 
general abodes stand close in the streets, and have 
usually but a single entrance, which is closed by a 
bamboo screen suspended from the top of the door; 
there are only thre« rooms, two for sleeping for the 
seres separately, and a common dining room. The. 
rent of one of these houses is four or five dollars a 
month. The residences of those in easy circumstances 
are surrounded by a wall 12 or 14 feet high, that rises 
in front close on the street, |ri^i^§ i^ ^ cheerless aspect 
enough. The houses of a lew of the most opulent in 
Canton are in no respect inferiour, except perhaps, in 
the space they occupy, to the Imperial Palaces. Very 
few of the houses or temples have more than one story, 
and they generally have terraces ou the roofs« 

A spacioas hall, called Wan She^o Kang^ is dedica- 
ted in honour of the Emperor In the capital of every 
province of the empire. The walls and all the appur- 
tenances of these halls are yellow, the Imperial colour, 
and annually, three days before and three days after 
the Imperial birth-days, all the oflScers of gavernmeni, 
civil and military, together with the principal inhabit- 
ants, assemble in it and there pay him adoration. The 
same solemnities are required on these occasions as 
would be were he present. No seats are allowed in the 
sacrqd place, and every one who goes thither takes with 
him a cushion, upon which he sits cross-legged on the 
ground. 

The police is vigilant- and efficient on the whole— 
they have constables, thief-takers, and a nocturnal 
watch, who are distinguished by bells ; and in winter, 
when fire is as much To be dreaded as thieves, watch- 
towers are built on bamboo poles high above the roofs 
of the houses, thus constituting a doublewaich. Riot- 
ous assemblies are usually quickly dissolved by a rig- 
orous application of the bamboo or whip. Justice is 
often administered in the most summary manner, par- 
ticularly in minor offences, where the same hour sees 
the man apprehended, punished, and set free. The 
forms of trial are very simple ; there* is no jury nor 
pleading. The criminal kneels before the magistrate, 
who hears the witnesses and passes sentence : he is 
then remanded to prison or sent to the place of execu- 
tion. An acquittal is rare. There are iour^ails, which 
ate called ie-ys — hell, or literally " earth's prison ." All 
capital ofienders suffer just without the suutherngates 
near the river ; hundreds die there annually* When 
brought to the fatal spot, they kneel with tneir faces 
towards the Emperors court, and bending forward in 
the attitude of submission and thanksgiving, suddenly 
expire beneath the sword of the executioner. 

Mr. Keating attributes the safety as well as the glory 
of the Chinese empire to its literary institutions, which 
he calls " the pillars that give stability to the govern- 
ment." All posts except the empire itself are open to, 
and attained only by lilerarv men, and the most care 
ful publick examinations take place annually in Canton 
and Pekin ; and to qualify the young for these examin- 
ations, and thereby prepare them for rank and office in 
the state, is a leaaing objeet of the higher schools and 
colleges among the Chinese. 
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Children are not generally sent to scho6l until they 
are seven or eight years old ; they enter usually for a 
whole year, and whether they attend or not must pay 
for that time. In every school there is a tablet Witn 
the name of Confucius inscribed, with an altar be- 
neath, on which incense and candles are continually 
kept burning. When the scholar first entefs the room 
in the morning he bows before the tablet and then to 
his teacher ; the last for respeot, the first for devotional 
worship. 

Of the population «f Canton not more than half are 
able to read. Perhaps not one boy in ten is left entire- 
ly without instruction : the direct reverse is the cas^ 
with the females. There is scarcely a school for the 
latter in the whole city. 

"The religious institutions of the Chinese present 
for contemplation a dark and inelanchoiy picture.'' 
One of the temples in Canton is called " The temple 
■yf glory and filial duty ; this is one of the largest, and 
aas 3500 acres of land belonging to it, which are leased 
^ut for the support of its inmates, about two hundred, 
in number; it was built two hundred and fifty years 
a(\pr Christ, and has been often repaired and supplied 
^th new recnjits of idols, with which it abounds in all 
Its numerous halls. The other temples (there are 124 
in all) are full of idols and all manner of abomina- 
tions ; their outer courts the retreats of vngabonds and 
l^mesters, '^ while their inner apartments are usually 
inhabited by those miserable beings who, having aban- 
doned society and their better rea«on too, drag out an 
ignorant, idle, and misanthropick life." There are 
several nunneries in Canton, about 100 priests, who 
are maintained at a great annual expense. Budha is 
one of their greatest idols, and he is generally made of 
enormous dimensions, in the attitude of a hal^naked, 
gross, well-fed lounger. 

The most celebrated of the temp\e» la the far famed 
" Ilinam jos-house," or temple ol Hinam, which was 
originallv a private garden ; then "the temnle of ten 
thousand autumns,'* dedicated to Budha. This is a 
place of frequent resort for strangers visiting Canton ; 
It occupies altogether about eight English acres ; in 
the great hall are three stately images representing the 
past, the present, and the future Budha, and here the 

Eriests haw^ tlieir daily vespers at five o'clock. The 
odies of the priest? after death are burned here, and 
the ashes deposited once a year in a mausoleum set 
apart for the purpose, and until this annual period comes 
they are kept in small jars. At present (March 1834) 
there are about 175 priests in this temple alone. 

Besides the 124 publick temples there are a great 
number of altars dedicated to the gods of the land and 
of grain, of the wind and clouds, of thunder and rain, 
and of hills and rivers, «fec. At these, as in all the 
temples, sacrifices and ofierings of animals, fish, fruit, 
sweetmeats, Ac. are presented by all classes, publick 
and private. On the birth-days of the gods and at 
other times, processions are fitted out at the various 
temples, and the images are borne in state with musick, 
flags, and other insisrnia through the most publick streets. 
They have three religious creeds, Budhism, Taunism, 
and the doctrines of Sage. 

The charitable institutions are few in number, small 
in extent, and of recent origin ; a foundling hcjspital 
for 200 or 300 children, a retreat for poor aged and infirm 
or blind people, and an hospital for lepers, are the prin- 
cipal if not the oiily establishments of the kind in 
existence. A dispensary was attempted, hv^ after a 
short trial abandoned. 

With the exception of the Russian caravans which 
traverse the northern frontiers of China, and the Por- 
tuguese and Spp.nish ships which visit Macao, the 
WQole trade between the Chinese empire and the na- 
tions of the west centres in Canton. 

JiOQ. Globe 


DESTRUCTION OP BOTlI HOUSES OP PAItUAMfiNT. 

(From the London Sun.) 
The total destruction of both Houses of Parliament 
by fire, Oct. 17, will mark the commencement of A 
new era in the history of England. The future his- 
torian, when he comes to this resting place, will sus- 
pend his narration to dwell with melancholy pleasure 
on the glories of which these now smoking luins were 
a witness-^to recall the hallowed recollections of the 
triumphs of freedom obtained within those walls, and 
perhaps to date from the downfall of this venerable 
pile changes the most momentous which have stamped 
their impress on the character of a great people. We 
-saw the fire from every point to which- an approach to 
it could be made, and never before did we behold a 
spectacle so awfully grand — so sublimely terrifick. On 
Westminster Bridge, and more than a mile beyond it, 
whither the wind blew for about two hours after the 
breaking out of the flames, it literally rained fire. 
The crow<fe of people who flocked from all directions, 
were immense, and but one deling of sorrow seemed 
to pervade the people — all were united in a wish to 
preserve these monuments of the freedom of Britain — 
.these theatres upon which were acted whatever is 

Greatest, noblest, and most glorious in her past records, 
fuch was done { and to the cheerful and timely ex- 
ertions of such persons the conntry is indebted for the 
preservation of Westminster Hall and the adjoining 
Law Courts. 

It is impossible to contemplate these splendid ruins 
without feeling that another link which connected the 
past with the present is broken. Here, within these 
walls, the most memorable of freedom's battles were 
fought — Here the great charter of English liberty was 
first unfolded for the protection of the people— and 
here an humble member of the house of commons — 
Hampden — dared to brave the power of a royal despot. 
Wiihm the now bare, and roofless walls of St. S's 
Chapel did Wm. Rufus with the nobles of his court, 
prostrate himself in prayer, and Edward III. give to 
heaven those hours wnicti were not devoted to the hap- 
piness of his subjects. The House of Lords too — the 
first Legislative chamber in the world — was not without 
a host of recollections which rendered it an object of 
venerable respect in the eyes of the country. Here 
stood Elizabeth, in all the pride of regal triumph, an- 
nouncing the destruction of the Spanish Armada — 
whose foundering fleet forms the never-to-^be-forgotten 
needle-work decoration of the lofiy walls ; — here Wil- 
liam III. gave the Bill of Rights to Englishmen; and 
here the final words were spoken which gave tolera- 
tion to the Dissenter, emancipation to the Catholick, 
and freedom to the slave. 

The national lo«8, from the destruction of these 
edifices, sacred to liberty and the past, cannot be esti- 
mated. The books alone destroyed were worth sev- 
eral thousand pounds, independent of hundreds of 
most valuable records, of which it may take half a 
century to discover the full extent. For the vari- 
ous reports of the origin of the fire, we refer to the ac- 
counts which are given in our other columns. The 
loss, considered as an ordinary business affair, is esti- 
mated at half a million sterling. 


A Solar Eclipse occurred on Sunday the 30th day 
of November last. The disk of the sun was so nearly 
eclipsed that a slender crescent only was visible. The 
planet Venus was distinctly seen with the naked eye, 
the appearance of which through the telescope we are 
told was crescent, and very similar to that of (he sun 
at the greatest obscuration. 

Beginning of the eclipse, at 1 h. 6 min. 

Greatest obscuration, at 2 h. 29 min. 

Apparent conjunction at 2 h. 30. m. 

End of the eclipse at 3 h. 47 m. 

Digits eclipsed, 10 deg. 46 min. on the aovthcm 
limb of the sun. 
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AN INDUN CHIUyS GEAVB. FooddaLac 


AmoDg tbemosi curious and inierealiDg pecvIiaiiiiM 
of th« American ladiasB, ia iheir meiboila of disposing 
of Ibt'irdeid. The modeairedifieKOliadifferentlribet, 
varylag according to their religioui notions, accidental 
caprice, or their attachment to the person of the de- 
ceased. Among the Esquimaux the corpse is deposit- 
ed, with the head to the weatward, in a sort of coffin 
fonned of Inoae planka, and placed upon a platform of 
driftwood, which is sometimes raised to the height of 
two feeL A hire-shaped covering, made of spars of 
dtiA wood put together closely, is erected over this to 
aecore tha bodjr from the depredations of wild beasts ; 
it gires way however Gtwlly to ibe raptcity of foxes 
and wolves. The body is generally dressed in a frock 
made of eider-duck skins, and covered with bides of 
deer. Sometimes the coffin and planks are omitted, 
and the corpse then rests simply on the driA wood. 
Among some of the tribes of the United States, the 
dead are buried several feet under ground, with their 
dresses and all their implements of war and hunting by 
tbeir side. These ihings are thrown into the grave 
in the belief that the deceased will have use for 
them in the hunting grounds of the other world. Other 
tribes place them in the earth in an erect posture, all 
accoutred and prepared for immediate action, which 
Ihey think will be necessary, soon aa the deceased 
reach the country of aoula. Among the Chippeways, 
one tnode of burying the dead, is, to place the coffin, 
or box eonCaining their remains on two cross pieces 
nailed at tied with wattap to four poles, as is designed 
to be represented by the above engraving. The poles 
are sometimes ten feet high. They plant near these 
poles, the wild hop, or some other kind of rnnning 
tine which spreads over and covers the coffin. The 
reason they give for thus disposing of their dead, 1*, 
Ihu Uivy dislike to haaten them onlof sight by patting 


them imder ground. That it is a comfort to them to 
see the box that contains the remains of their depatted 

The Chippeways declare, ihatall Indians when they 
die, go to a laige village, towards the setting SBii,tlut 
has no end to it — Jeebyng-aindahotirkee-ewaod, or the 
country of souls. Some say they gettbere directly — 
others have to encamp several nights by the way be- 
fore they reach it. The Qreal Spirit however accord 
ing to their belief, does not live in this great village, 
but Ae litetin the tky. These notions of the mita- 
tored Indian, evidence the mitveraality of Religion ; 
and if men'* feelings were not sufficient they prove that 
the human mind is as prone to religion, aa sparks m 
to fly upward. 


JODRNAL OP THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
This popular journal continues to be published month- 
ly, under the auspices of the Fiauklin Institute of 
Philadelphia. We select the followiag from the no- 
tices of new patents, embraced in the last nvmher, 
which we presume our readers may read with pleasnrc 
and pro&L 

tints, EzriL Bourne, dly of 

To render the oil red, alkanet toot is to be put into it, 
and to remain noiilibecolouris sufficiently deep. For 
ftreen, verdigris is to he used, grinding it, and allowing 
It to be robbed up with a portion of oil ; this may be 
poured into a cask, and the oil eventually strained. 
Cinnamon and cloves are to be used for a cinnamon 
colour; the colouring matter being exacted by a mii- 
of oil and spirits of turpentine. A deeper colour 


roecificatioD, the modes of colouring not being claimed. 
Prom onr brass lamps we could have supplied to the 
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patentee a green colQuring matter, y^ich we have oAen 
thrown away ; the oolonring of oils by alkanet root, 
has been done thousands of times, and for ourselves, 
we had rather use the cloves and cinnaraon for other 
purposes. We can assure the patentee, than an easy 
mode of deprivinor oil of all colour, would be an inven- 
tion much more likely to please the publick than that for 
communicating colour thereto. 

Foe &n apparat'is for Curinz Smokey Chimaeys ; Henry Pol- 
lock, Baltimore, Maryland, March 11. 

The oft told tale of cold air admitted from without, 

under the hearth,, and passing into a space behind the 

metal back of the fire place, there to be heated, and 

thence admitted into the room, is here a^ain repeated, 

without the variations. When the smoking is caused 

by currents blowing down, a quadrangular sheet iroo 

cap IS placed upon the top of the chimney ; the top of 

the cap may be arched, and the smoke escape at each 

side, whilst two other openings are left below these, 

^' made in the shape of tbe mouth piece of an organ 

pipe, and at these the smoke escapes when the current 

blows down ;" or perhaps, it might be best to say, that 

through these it is intended that the smoke should escape, 

in the case of a downward current. 

• For a Substitute for Lamp Oil, denominated Carbonated Al- 
cohol s Samuel Casey, Lebanon, York county, Maine, March 
17. ' 

Tke patentee's recipe is, take one gallon of alcohol 
and one pint of spirits of turpentine, shake them to- 
gether, and add half a pound of camphor. 

Oa the 16th of October, 1830, Mr. Isaiah Jennmgs 
l^tained a patent for a mixture, of alcohol and spirits of 
mrpentine, as a substitute for oil. An account of the 
patent may be found at p. 75, vol.vii. We consider 
the present as a manifest 'invasion of the rights of 
Mr. Jennings, notwithstanding the addition of the cam- 
phor. The late fatal accidents resulting from the use 
of 8a<:h ingredients in lamps, will, however, probably 
put a final stop to the use ot these mixtures, and we 
have no doubt that a court of law would now decide 
that they are not useful, within the meaning of the 
statute. 

W« are obliged to agree with the Journal that these 
lamps as now used are extremely dangerous. But 
Laving used them some time, and found them so agree- 
able a light, and being likewise free from the disgusting 
smell and filth of oil and candles, we should hardly 
consent to part with them, until farther experiments 
had been tried to ttst fully whether they could not be 
brought safely into use. If the lamps were composed 
of metal, and managed with prudence, in the filling and 
use, we think they might be as secure as the ordinary 
gas lights. 

For a Machine for Pegging Boots and Shoes; Nathan A. 
Fisher, Wesrtborough, Worcester county, Maaaaehustftts, ApiilS.. 

The apparatus here patented is intended to cut and 
drive the pegs into a shoe one at a time, the pegs being 
made from a strip of wood of the proper length and 
thickness, and sharpened at its lower cage. A plate of 
metal, of the form of the sole, is to be fixed thereon, and 
this plate is to have notches in its edge like saw teeth, 
to serve as guides for the pegging awl. The instru- 
ment with which the holes are to be made, and the 
pegs driven, consists, in part, of a hollow tube, like a 
piece of gun barrel, five or six inches long, into which 
IS fitted a punch, or piston, borne up by a spiral spring, 
and having on its lower end an awl, and a peg driver, 
at such distance from each other as the pegs in the shoe 
are to be placed. 'Although «ome pains nave been taken 
to describe tbe machine, we should be unable to con- 
struct one from the description given, even with the aid 
of the drawing. Perhaps, were we to examine the 
model, the operation miehtbe made plain. The whole 
appears to be considered as new, no claim being made 


to any particular part, nor indeed to the general ih* 
rangement of the whole. 

For a Percussion Pistol Whip; Joshua Shaw, cityx>f Philadel- 
phia, March 17. 

A percussion pistol is to be contained in the handle 
of a riding whip, the construction of it not differing 
materially from some of the pistols or rifles contained 
in canes. Tbe thong is fastened to the end of a fer* 
rule that is dttached to the whip handle by a bayonet 
lock, and is to be removed before firing. The percus- 
sion cap stands immediately behind the pistol, and the 
charge is ignited through its centre. The pistol is 
cocked by drawing back a rod, which passes through 
the centre of the handle, and has a sm'all bntton pn>- 
jecting at its head ; and the depression of a small knob 
at the side, effects the discharge. The separate parts 
are not claimed as new, but the whole in their state of 
combination, with the variations of which they are 
susceptible. 

For an improvemeot in the Gridiron ] Ami Clark, Berlin, Hart- 
ford county, Connecticut, March 28. 

This gridiron is to be made round, square, or other- 
wise,' and is to revolve upon its centre, like other re- 
volving gridirons. The bars also, ate to be fluted, as 
heretofore, for the purpose of collecting the gravy ; but 
it is to differ horn other gridirons mucn in the same 
way in which the kangaroo differs from other quadru- 
peds, namely, in the relative length of its hind and 
fore legs, in order to give to the gravy the proper dis- 
position to descend into the receptacle prepared for ii. 
Those cooks who have gridirons with legs of equal 
length, if any such there be, which we very much 
doubt, wiU, we hope, consider themselves as still at 
liberty to prop them on one side, in any degree which 
they may find convenient ; and should there be in ex- 
istence such a thing as a gridiron with fluted bars, a 
trough for the gravy, and hind legs lon^^er than the 
fore, such as we remember to have seen in those days 
when a sop in the pan was accounted a great delicacy, 
it may continue to stand out of the horizontal, without 
obtaining a new lease. 


PEaUOT TRIBE OP INDIANS. 
A few weeks since we heard an address from a Mr. 
Apes an indian preacher in Massachusetts soliciting 
contributions for the purpose of building a teacher's 
house at Marsfapee, Barnstable Co. Mass. where a 
remnant of this once powerful tribe are, Settled. He 
stated that the laws which had hitherto made them 
slaves, were repealed last winter by the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, and that they now formed a body 
politick. There are about 500 inhabitants, and they 
have about 70 houses none of which cost more than 
$100-— 100 of them read, and 40 or 50 write. The 
Bible and spelling book has been translated into their 
language. They have a church consisting of about 
50 members, possess eight teams, thirty cows and a few 
sheep, and are about putting up a building intended 
for a school house, and teacher's dwelling. Mr. Apes, 
who is himself an indian, was of opinion that the 
American Indians are as capable of intellectual im- 
provement as the whites ; and alleged the disadvte- 
tages of their condition, their continued ill treatment, 
and the laws and prejudices of the whites towards 
them, as the cause of their unequal improvement and 
their present degraded habits and manners. Is it not 
incumbent upon philanthropists to devise some method 
by which the intellectual and moral character of the 
American Indians may be elevated ? 
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MANUAL ALPHABET. 


Ih laying before our reader ji a representatioo of the 
manual alphabet, respectively la use in Europe and 
on this continent — which we think may be of practical 
use to some, and not without interest to many in this 
country — it seems desirable to explain what they are, 
to state the purposes to ^which they are applicable, and 
to give an account of their origin, so far as it can be 
ascertained. For the means of doing thi«, we are 
considerably indebted to the memoir of the Abbe de P 
Epee, in the > Biographical Contemporains.' and to an 
article on the subject in a recent number ot the ' Mag- 
asin Pittoresque.' 

Thie pretensions of the manual alphabet have been 
much misunderstood ajrd frequently overstated. If we 
had not met with grave and eloquent essays, which 
give to dactylology, (a name derived from the Greek, 
meaning finger-talking,) the power of conductiog the 
dumb to'the gradual attainment of speech^ we should 
think it scarcely requisite to state that it is merely a 
substitute for, or rather, a mode of writing: with no 
other advantage over the use of pen, ink, and paper, 
that we are aware of, than this-^that the aparatus is 
always at hand, always ready for use. By .the means 
of the manual alphal)et all the words and phrases of 
eonv^ersation can be expressed. Ta learn it, requires less 
than half an hour, and the practice of a few davs 
makes the use of it easy and expeditious. With tne 
ens^ravings before him, no person can find difficulty. 

In the one-hand alphabet, the letters J and Z are 
figured in the air : J with the little finger^ and Z with 
the index. In tne other the letter H%is formed by 
dashing the palm of the right hand across that of the 
left. The other characters do not appear to need ex- 
planation. It is very unnecessary to mark the points 
otherwise than by a proper pause in the manual action. 
But it is requisite that the words should be separated, 
either by a very sliffht pause, by a horizontal motion 
of the hand from left to ri^ht, or by a sort of fillip 
with the finger and thumb ofthe right hand. 

On comparing the two alphabets, we find that the 
object of both is to represent, as nearly as possible, 
the usual forms of the letters — the double-handed al- 
phabet imitating the capitals, the other the small let- 
ters. The single exhibits an anxiety not to require 
the help of the left hand ; and the other is unwilling 
to dispense with its assistance. The single tortures 
the fingers in order to screw them into some fancied 
resemblance to the written character ; and we see that, 
after a lame attempt to form X with one hai^, it ad- 
mits another formed with two, as a variety. The 
other often chooses to do with two hands what one 
would do better; so to match with the X in the single 
alphabet, there is Q, in this. A very ^ood letter is 
formed with one hand, but a variety is introduced as 
if to show that it could be done with two. C and J 
remain the only letters which two hands could not be 
made to represent ; and the former is the same'in both 
alphabets. The highly anomalous and awkward variety 
of Z seems to have been devised for no other reason 
than to obtain a resemblance to the written form. We 
are disposed to consider that, taking either one or both 
hands throughout, forms much more easy might be 
devised if the object of resemblance were altogether 
relinquished. But taking them as they stand, the 
characters made witli two hands are much more dis- 
tinct, and more easy to form and decipher than the 
' other. Thfere is also this advantage in tne two-handed 
alphabet, that it presents the only conceivable mode of 
communicating with the deaf in the daric ; for the cha- 
racters being formed by one hand upon the other, it is 
only necessary with the right hand to form the letters 
upon the left of the person addressed. Mr. Watson, 
Principal of the Kent Road Asylum, England, says, 
that the pupils in that institution, who have sufficient 
knowledge of language to use the manual alphabet at 


all, can, in this manner, converse with great facility 
by night. 

Although the two-handed alphabet is much the best 
Icnown in England, our information concerning the 
other is far more distinct. The latter certainly came 
from Spain, where also the art of instructing the deaf 
and dumb seems to have originated. The subjects 
are, indeed, so much connected^ that it would be use- 
4ess to attempt to keep the consideration of them sep- 
arate. It is a vulgar mistake to assign a French origin 
to those useful arts. The Abbe del' Epee con Id well 
afibrd to spare the honour of the original discovery, if 
the assertion of an eloquent writer be true, that 'He is 
not the first discoverer of any art who first says the 
thing ; but he who says it so long, and so loud, and so 
clearly that he compels mankind to bear him.' Of 
the manual alphabets the Abbe certainly was not the 
inventor: and the impression that h^ was such may 
perhaps have arisen from the circumstance tliat his 
tomb-stone, in the cemetry of Pere la Chaise, at Paris, 
bears the figure of an open hand. 

If it were not also ascertained that the art of in- 
structing the deaf and dumb originated in Spain, our 
knowleoge that manual alphabets were first known in 
th^t country might have led to the supposition that 
they were originally designed for the purposes of secret 
communication. But our better information allows us 
to assign to the invention a benevolent and useful ob- 
ject: as it is known that this mode of .communication 
entered into the System by which the dumb were 
taught to speak. 

Father Ponce, a Benedictine monk ofthe monasterv 
of Ona in Spain, who died in 1584, appears to ha^ 
been the first who exercised the art of instructing 
this unfortunate class of .beings ; but we are unac- 
quainted with his method. Don Juan Paolo Bonnet 
published in 1620. a book in which he developed the 
principles by whicn he had been guided in the educa- 
tion 01 the constable of Castille, who bad become deaf 
at four years of age, but who, under Boiinet's instruc- 
tion, learned to speak his native language with much 
distinctness. Bonnet was emulated — it is not clear 
we should say imitated — by Digby, Wallis,' and Bur- 
nett, in England ; Ramirez of Cortono ; Petro de Cas- 
tro of Mantua ; Conrad Amman, a Swiss physician 
practising in Holland; Van Helmont^ and many others. 

It appears strange that, notwithstanding this, the 
possibility of instructing the deaf and dumb seems to 
have been so little suspected in France, that Don An- 
tonio Pareires, who settled in Paris about the year 
1733, was encouraged by the general ignorance to 
claim the honour of the discovery for himself. He 
made a great mystery of the means he employed ; but 
his claim was allowed by the Academy of Sciences. 
Some y<*ar8 after another professor of the art, one 
Ernaud, set up a rival claim, published a book, and 
solicited and obtained from the Academy the same 
honour which had been granted to Pareires. It seems 
that under all the systems of instruction previous to 
that of. De PEpee the pupils were considered to have 
attained perfection when they had been brought to 
pronounce with more or less iacility, and often with 
much pain and difficulty, a certain number of phrases ; 
and in obtaining this result, the finger-alphabet was 
much employed by the teachers of the Spanish 8ch9ol. 

The one-handed alphabet seems to be particularly 
distinguished as the manual alphabet ofthe Spaniards. 
It is said to have been introduced into France by Pa- 
reires ; and the Abbe de I'Epee is stated to have bor- 
rowed it from him, having only before known the two- 
handed alphabet. But another account, which, as the 
most authentick, we shall sive, declares that the Abbe 
obtained a knowledge of the alphabet from a Sjianish 
book. ' 

On one of the days which the Abbe was in the habit 
of employing in the instru".t*nn of his pupils, a straqger 
came and onered to his icceptance a Spanish book. 
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with the assunnee (hat s knowledge of iia cootenCa 
would be of much aervicB to him in his laudable un- 
dertnkio;;. Being igaorant of the Spanish language, 
the Abbe at first declined the oSered presentj hut, 
having (ipened ii at hazard, hi- perceivea the maDual 
alphabet of the Spaniards ; and tbeo turning to the 
titla page he read the worJa — Arte para enaeioaT a 
ktMOT lot mudot. ' I ban no difiicullj,* shv» the 
Abbe, ' in di/ining that this aignified Ae art of teach- 
ing Ihe dumb to tpeak ; and Irom that itioineat I de- 


tennined to learn the language, that I might be of ser- 
vice 10 my pupils-' 

From Iqe schools of the Abbe the use of this alpha- 
bet extended to nearly all the institutions for the in- 
Ktiuction of [be deaf and dumb on the Continent, and 
in the United Stales. The use of it is very limited in 
England. . . 

Among themselves the instnicied deaf and dumb 
use almost exclusively Ihe language a^ rign», and hate 
he manual alphabet only for the exprea- 


Bi 


C c 



E e 


Og 


^^^4i*^J 


K.k 


L,l 


PP 


.^^ 


Hh 


I i 


3 } 


Mm, 


Nn^ 


Oo 


Q 1 


R r 


IJ^^^ 


s s 


T t 



siOD of proper names, or of soeh teehnieal words as 
bava iwt yet been cltiraeWtized by a specifick sign. Birt 
in coromuntcatiiig with those who are ucacquamted 
■with their system of signs, they habitually use the 
alphabet. In conversing thus with them it is not 
■IwbTb necessary to form entire phrvsea. The prin- 
cipal words suffice to fix the attention j a uatuial get- 
Vol. II. 36 , 


almost incumbent on those who have aa^ 

iniercourae with the deaf and dumb to acquire this 
useful and simple art. 
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NEW YORK INSTITUTION FOE THE IKSTOUCTION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


This charitable institntioii was iDcorporated in April 
1817. It wM projected the yew before, ' in conae- 
(jnence,' »yi Dr. Akerly, 'of a letter wriKeQ by a 
dumb perwn in Bordeaui, oflering to coma lo this 
country to eyablish a school.' Two other iDstiiaiions 
of the kind had been eswbliahed preTionsljr in this 
connlry, the American Asylum et Hartford in 1815, 
and the Peniwylvania Inttitution incorporated in 1821. 
But these were deemed inadequate to the wants of 
the country in this respect, it having been ascertained 
that a veiy la^ie Dumber of deaf miiies existed in this 
state alone, without competent instruction. Under the 
abore mentioned act, a school was opened in 1618, 
which, in contequence of employing Itachere inade- 
quate to ihe task they undertook, lufguiabed for years 
ip a Tery onptamising conditioa. An asylum fund 
lad been created howcTcr, by lh« Stale liepslatwre, ; 
^ad in [1829 the present bililding was Created at the 
expense of about 831,MW,,defrayed by the. State and 
private donations. A radical leformation in the gov- 
erameat end metboda or instruction, io the Insiilniion, 
look piece in 1830. Mr Vaysee was obtained from the 
inatilution of Paris to ac aa instnicter ; an^ Mr. Peet, 
previously an instructer for nine years in the Asylum 
at Hartford, accepted th t situation of principal, which 
he continues to Gil. i hey brought with them the 
methods and the signs ii use at Paris and at Hartford. 
' As a natural consequence,' obserret Mr, Barnard, 
' the 4natiiutiDn asstuoed t character which it had 
never before posaeswd, and in-nediately won for it 
anew the confidence, which had efore been partially 
withdrawn.' 

Thn insiittnion ii aitnated on an eminence distant 
three and a half miles north of thp City Hall, » few 
yards west from the Harlem Reil IV ly. The gmmd 
occoptcd if the building, and abom one acre imme- 


diately adjacent, is the property of the inatitation ; it 
havins been granted by the City Corporation. The 
institDtioD holds a lease of nine acres of land immedi- 
Btely adjoLDiDg, also from the Corporation. Tlie maia 
building is conilnicted of brick and stuccoed in imitaliua 
of marble. Id the dimensions of its ground plan it is 
1 10 feet by 60. In elevation it embrace! five stories, 
including the basement, and has an observatory upon 
Ihe roof. Its rooms ere ipacioas, and symmetrically 
and conveniently arranged ; Ind always with a view 
to preserve as diadnet and ind^endent of each other 
as possible, the male and female departments. A 
dining room 60 feet by 30 is situated in Ihe basement, 
tginiedialely over the drBiDg room is the Chapel, 
divided from a nehotri room of eqoal dimensions with 
itself, by ihemain passage through the boildiBg. The 
tapper rooms are oocapied as dormitories.' There is a 
laboratory in the bhseraent, and a calunet, library and 
bathing room on the main floor. 

In one end of the building is a sitting room for the 
use of alt in common, silting rooms for the teachers, 
and a separate room for the male pupils ; at the other 
end the jviocipal and his family are accommodaied with 
apartments, and on the second floor is a distinct sitliog 
room for the female pupils. 

' The internal organization of the eetabliBhmeni, 
says DIM of the Reports, 'may be considered as resolv- 
ing iuelf into tfairee principal divisions ; to wit, eduea* 
tion, government and domestick economy.' These 
are all under the control of the principal, who is ac- 
countable to the board of Directors. 

tinder domestick economy is embraced whatever 
relates to the physical wants of the pupils. These 
are amply supplied, and all suitable provision is made 
to promote the eorafort and haj^ioeu of the papil* 
male and female. 
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The gOTcrament m for the most part paiental and 
prerentive; that of the females is vested in a matron. 

EdacatioQ is physical, mechanical, intellectual, mor- 
al and leligioos. In their physical education those 
exercises are encouraged which tend to give elasticity 
and vigour to the muscular system, to procure a proper 
development of its powers, and which have the most 
salutary effect in the general ibnnation of the animal 
man. In an institution for the deaf and dumb, the 
mechanical education of the pupils is of very high 
importance. Necessitated, as most of them must be, 
to depend upon the labour of their hands for subsist- 
ence, it would but half discharge its duty towards 
them, should it suffer them to leave it without some 
species of knowledge, which could be turned in this 
way, to immediate account. In the New Yoik Insti- 
tution a choice is offered between five occupations, viz.: 
cabinet making, tailoring, shoemaking, gardening and 
book-binding.'*' 

The male pupils are engaged in some one of these 
occupations, about four and a half l^onn daily, under 
the superintendence of skilful workmen. The building 
appropriated to the purpose is situated a few yards 
east of the main edifice. The female pupils, in the 
mean time, are employed, under the direction of a 
seamstress, in sewiug, knitting, dbc. or under that of 
the matron, in light household afiairs, with the proper 
management of which, it is essential that they as well 
as all other more fortunate young ladies should become 
acquainted. 

The intellectual cultivation of the deaf and dumb, 
through the medium of written language, is by far the 
most difficult task that falls within the plan of the in- 
stitution. The method of instruction consists in teach- 
ing written language by means of signs. Of course it 
becomes the province of these signs to express the 
meaning of words, to explain the construction of sen- 
tences, and generally to describe those circumstances 
and events usually imbodied in written language. Iso- 
lated as the unfortunate deaf mate is at first from the 
world of letters, incapable of receiving knowledge 
through one great ordinary source, the ear, and de- 
prived of the means of communicating with his fellow 
beings, by those symbols universally intelligible among 
them, conventional, spoken language, how difficult 
beems the task of enlightening that mind, literally pent 
up in a prison house of clay, and of bringing it even 
near upon a level with those whom God has blessed 
with the ordinary resources of knowledge I But that 
benevolence whose aim is ever to equalize the privileges 
and the happiness of ihe whole human family with its 
gladdening light, has penetrated the gloom that hung 
around the desolate life of the deaf and dumb, and open- 
ed up to his glad eyes the avenues of knowledge. It 
has set him down in a path which he may follow to 
wisdom, and explained to him ih»glories of immortality 
and the ways that lead to its iaiieritance. 

«ljitbogrsphr h*s likewise been iirapow^ and wa tbiok the 
feachingof the art xxogfit be wisely adofHedby the Institution. 
The an 10 by no meaofl difficult : and sach deaf mutes as have 
a. senius for drawing, oy reason of iheir bemg able to grve a more 
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them with lucrative employment. 


In the methods of instruction, generally, we believe 
the New -York Institution follows those pointed out by 
the Abbe Slcard. The system of methodical signs 
however which were early in use in this institution have 
been gradually abandoned. Methodical signs, are^he 
representatives of a group of colloquial signs defining 
or illustrating some word, and are abbreviated from this 
group ; they are sometimes called signs of reduction. 
This institution found them less simple, and less adapt- 
ed to the purposes of rapid execution, tHan even alpha- 
belick dactylology. The means, on which the principal 
reliance is now placed, are the language of action, so 
faras it is in familiar use, writing, symbolick grammar,* 
design, and alphabetick dactylology or the manual 
alphabeu In the manual alphabet, but one hand is 
employed. The institution has been for some time 
contemplating the introduction of articulation and the 
labial alphabet. The experiment is unquestionably 
practicable ; and if we are rightly informed a class has 
been already established in which the principal is test- 
ing its practicability. He may derive encouragement 
from the fact, that in nearly all the European institutions, 
articulation and the labial alphabet are now taught ; 
and it is stated that religious exercises are there no 
longer conducted by signs ; but publick prayers are daily 
articulated in the presence of the pupils. 

A course of lectures has been established in this in- 
stitution within a year or two past, which has been 
attended with gratifying success. The lectures are 
given three evenings in a week, and the lecture room 
is sought with avidity by the pupils, who seem to ap- 
preciate the benefits of this enlargement of their sphere 
of knowledge. The departments of investigation em- 
brace the following subjects : 1. Those branches of 
'science which treat of nature, and of which the object 
is to discover the properties and relations of all bodies. 
2. Description of the mineral, vegetable and animal 
kingdoms. 3. Rise, progress and present condition of 
the arts, commerce and agriculture. 4. Qeography, 
physical and political. 5. History, ancient and mod- 
em, sacred and profane. 6. The science of govern- 
ment. The lectures are conveyed by signs, and illus- 
trated by means of a black board or Wdch slate, and 
when necessary, by philoeophical apparatus. Each 
lecture is reduced to writing in order that the subject 
matter ma^ be referred to, and studied by the pupils 
at their future convenience. 

The moral and feli§[ious education of the pupils, 
constitutes a distinct department. 'No opportunity 
is suffered to escape, of impressing upon the mind of 
the pupil his duty to his Maker, and to his fellow m«o : 

* The introdnctioB of ^rafnmaiiait 9ym5olsi&tQ the plan of 
instruction in this institution, is highly spoken of as a very im- 
portant auxiliary in the instruction of nnguase. The N. T. 
Commercial Advortiasr in reference to it, thus observes ;— " The 
characters of which it consists denote not merely the ditferent 
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nouns in their several cases, adjectives in the difierent degrees of 
comparison, and the verb in an its varieties of form, whether as 
transitive onaBtrwiMtiwe, aoMve^r paaah'e^pastt pieaeBt, pr futile, 
conditional, hypothetical, or nhperanve, orin the in- 


to any person who will devote a few moments to its 
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lion. 
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und the word of Qod is coostantly referred to as the 
basis of every moral precept. Morning and evening 
prayed, and religious worship on the Sabbath are con- 
ducted in the language of signs.' 

Among other instruments of instruction besides 
those before enumerated may be mentioned stenogra- 
phy, mimography, and syllabick dactylology. Stenog- 
raphy has not as yet been fairly tested. Mimography, 
which is a species of ideographick writing, represent- 
ing signs of action, has been, we believe, introduced 
into but one institution, viz. that directed by M. Pe- 


rouz, of Nancy. Syllabick dactylology is the art of 
spelling words by means of consecutive positions of 
the fingers, corresponding lb written syllables. We 
are not aware that this is used in any existing iBstiiu- 
tion. Alphabetick dactylology however is in all but 
universal use : and there exists but a single sign dia- 
lect in the schools for the deaf and dumb on this con- 
tinent. We subjoin the following table, which is said 
to constitute a general summary of the present state 
of the art of instructing deaf mutes. 


f Directly 
npresentiiig ideas. 


lustrumeots 

of 
Instruction. 


Representing 
words. 


rSi«neof.ction.|C^a,tl. 
Mimography : the language of action reduced to writing. 
Design. 
Grammatical symbols. - 

fWriung. l^l?S2jj*feek. 

BiX>ka. 

The oral alphabet. ^ f„ «r»„;rt„«*«»« 
I The labial ifiphabct. S ^" conjunction. 

C Simple, embracing words. ^ 
r Nomenclature. '^ • -a «. 


V-i 


'Its import, < 


Matter. 


Langaagei 


Complex, ** Phrases, vr-^i-.^ 
Tropical, " figurative f !*>»«». 
expressions. j 

^D^course.-- | TT||^-e 1 1„ eoa>bin«.ion. 

C Classification of words. 
Its philosophy. \ Forms of inflection, or etymology. 

( Principles of construction, or syntax, 
r Literature. 


Subjects of know- 
ledge. 


1 Science. 
The useful and elegant arts. 
History and j^graphy. 
The usages ot society. 
Morals and Religion. 


] 


The amount dependant upon the 

> capacity of the pupil, and the 

time devoted to instruction.. 


riilldicatiye : applicable to present objpcts. \ Confined to the 
J Descriptive : " absent " \ material worid. 

Tamilian \ Illustrative.— The use of examples. 

I Metaphorick—The use of figurative action 
'Inductive : analysis, the burden being thrown upon the 

learner. 
1 ( DirpTt \ ^ priori : synthesis. 

Explicative— Definition. \ *"*"-*• } a posteriori; analysi 


.Philosophick. 


818. 


.5-0 a 
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It b to be regretted that no work has been written, 
BO general and well defined plan proposed, not even 
a system of elementary lessons which might be dig- 
nified with the name of standard, has been published 
in this country, notwithstanding the art has been 
taught among us upwards of twenty years. The 
methods of instruction in the several institutions in 
this country, are extremely disuniform and various. 
The course which each pursues is independent of the 
other, and is regulated by temporary convenience, or the 
various results of the speculative inquiries of new teach- 
ers, who eeem rather to xely upon their own experience 
than to follow systems generally adopted. The truth 
is, the method of instructing these unfortunate chil- 
dren of unindulgent nature, is founded upon philoso- 
phical principles, and those principles are as suscepti- 
ble of explication, and a reduction to a uniform sys- 
tem which would be equally applicable in all institu- 
tions, as are any other principles that relate to the phi- 
losophy of mind. We do not perceive why it would 
not be practicable to have a congress of teachers, or at 
least some conference between the insritntions in this 
Gountiy, in order to devise some general plan of in- 
struction, that ultimately might become uniform and 
established. 


To teach this important and interesting, but difficult 
art, requires a greater practical knowledge of metaphy- 
sicks, a more profound investigation, a more fihiloso- 
phical acquaintance with language, and a more tho- 
rough intellectual discipline, on the part *of the in- 
siructer, than is required in any other branch of edu- 
cation. This, in connexion with the truly unfortu- 
nate condition of the deaf and dumb, should afiford a 
two-fold impulse to all, to extend the hand of charity 
and encouragement to those benevolent institutions. 
And while the Federal Government boasts iis liberal 
policies, its attention as a sacrecf duty should not be 
averted from these laudable charities most singularly 
worthy of its liberality and fostering care. 


*The whole number of pupils authorized to be educated at the 
expense of the Suite, is 120, and the annual provision for thefar 
instrucUon.is 814,400. The number authorised to be instructed at 
the publick expense at the New ToHi institutbtt is 96. Tlie ex- 
pense of boqrd and tuition, ia $130 each per annum, making a 
yearly expendiniie of $18,480l The whole number of demf mutes 
receiving instnictionin the State in January last was 168—84 at 
Canajoharie, and 134 at New Toric. The number at the New 
York mstituiion, now, probably exoeeds 150. Tlie term of edn- 
cation is five yean. 
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THE DESTRUCnCN OF POMPEII. 

In our last namber w& presented our readers with « 
matter of fiict description of the singular disappearance 
of Pompeii. We now give a description from the 
" Last days of Pompeii," by Bulwer, ^hose gorgeous . 
imaginatioD, strong powers of conception and exube- 
rant fancy enable him to throw a. thrilling interest 
around almost ercry scene he undertakes to describe. 
This scene, as connected with the denouement of 
his tale, and interwoven with its incidents^ is developed 
with peculiar power and effect — we extract from the 
chapter entitled " The Progress of the Destruction." 

The cloud which had scattered so deep a murkiness 
over (he day had now settled into a solid and impene- 
trable mass. It resembled less even the thickest gloom 
of a ni^ht in the open air than the close and blind dark- 
ness 01 some narrow room.* But, in proportion as the 
blackness gathered, did the lightnings around Vesuvius 
increase in their vivid and scorching glare. Nor was 
their horrible beauty confined to the usual hues of fire ; 
no rainbow ever rivalled their varying and prodigal dies. 
Now brightly blue as the most azure depth of a southern 
sky — now of a livid and snakelike green, darting rest- 
lessly to and fro as the folds of an enormous serpent — 
now of a lurid and intolerable crimson, gushing forth 
through the columns of smoke, far and wide, and light- 
ing up the whole ciiy from arch to arch, — then suddenly 
dyiag into a sickly paleness, like the ghost of its own 
life! 

Ita the pauses of the showers, you heard the rumbliiig 
of the earth beneath, and the groaning waves of the tor- 
ture «l sea f or, lower still, and audible but to the watch 
of intensest fear, the grinding and hissing murmur of 
the escaping gases through the chasms of the distant 
mountain. Sometimes tlie cloud appeared to break 
from its solid mass, and, by the lightning, to assume 
quaint and vast mimicries of human or of monster 
shapes, striding across the gloom, hustling one upon the 
other, and vanishing swiftly into the turbulent abyss of 
shade ; so that, to the eyes and fancies of the affrighted 
wanderers, the unsubstantial vapours were as the bodily 
forms of giganlick foes, — the agents of terrour and of 
death.f 

The ashes in many places v(ere already knee-deep; 
and the boiling showers which came from the steaming 
oreath of the volcano forced their way into the houses, 
hearing with them a strong and suffocating vapour. In 
some places immense fragments of rock, hurled upon 
the house-roofs, bore down along the streets masses of 
confused ruin, which yet more and more, with every 
hour, obstructed the way ; and, as the day advanced, 
the motion of the earth was more sensibly felt — the 
footing seemed to slide and creep — nor could chariot or 
litter be kept steadv, even on the most level ground. 

Sometimes the nuger stones, striking ags^mst each 
other as they fell, broke into countless fragments, emit- 
linof sparks of fire which caught whatever was combus- 
tible within their reach ; and along the plains beyond 
the city the darkness was now terribly relieved ; for 
several houses, and even vineyards, had been set on 
liames ; and at various intervals the fires rose sullenly 
and fiercely against the solid gloom. To add to this 
pai tial relief of the darkness, the citizens had here and 
there, in the more publick places, siicb as the porticoes of 
temples, and the entrances to the forum, endeavoured 
to place rows of torches ; but these rarely continued 
long ; the showers and the winds extinguished them, 
ind the sudden darkness into which their sudden birth 
was converted had something in it doubly- terrible and 
doubly impressing on the impotence of numan hopes, 
the lesson of despair. 

Frequently, by the momentary light of these torches. 


parties of fugitiyefi encoantered each other-^some hui^ 
rying towards the sea, others flying from the sea back 
to the land 3 for the ocean had retreated rapidly from 
the shore — an utter darkness lay over it, and upon its 
groaning and tossing waves the storm of cinders and 
rock fell without the protection which the streets and 
roofs afforded to the land. Wild — haggard — ^ghastly 
with supernatural fears, these groups encountered eacn 
other^ but without leisure to speak, to consult, to advise ^ 
for the showers fell now frequently, though not con- 
tinuously, extinguishing the lights which showed to each 
band the death-like faces of the other, and hurrying all 
to seek refuge beneath the nearest shelter. The whole 
elements of .civilization were broken up. Ever and 
anon, by the flickering lights, you saw the thief hasten- 
inp^ by the most solemn authorities of the law, laden 
with, and fearfully chuckling over, the produce of his sud- 
.den gains. If, in the darkness, wife was separated from 
husband, or parent from child, vain was the hope of re- 
union. Each hurried blindly and confusedly on- No- 
thing in all the various and complicated machinery of 
social life was left, save the primal law of self-preserva- 
tion ! 

Nearly seventeen centuries ha:d rolled away, when 
the city of Pompeii was disinterred from its silent tomb,* 
all vivid with undimmed hues ; its walls fresh as if 
painted yesterday, — not a hue faded on the rich mosaick 
of its floors,-T-in its forum the half-finished columns as 
left by the workman's hand, — before the trees in its gar- 
dens the sacraficial tripod,->in its halls the chest of 
treasure, — in its baths the strigil, — in its theatres the 
counter of admission^--in its saloons the furniture and 
the lamp, — ^in its triclinia the fragments of the last feast, 
— in its cubicula the perfumes and the rouge of fated 
beauty, — and every wnere the bones and skeletons of 
those who once moved the springs of that minute yet 
gorgeous machine of luxu.^y and of life I 

• ♦ Deetroyed a. d. T9— first discovered, a. ». 17Ba 


♦Pliny. 


t Dion Cassius. 


SKETCHES OP THE BRITISH COLONIES. 
The following "slbetches of the British Colonies" 
we extract from the Liverpool Times. This is the 
first of a series of articles which that paper designs to 
lay before its readers, on the very interesting subject 
of the extent of the empire under the control of Eng- 
land. If possible, we shall avail ourselves of the ar- 
ticles as they reach our shores, and lay them regularly 
before oxtr readers, confident that they will find extra- 
ordinary interest in the description of colonies compri- 
sing 1,100,000 square miles, and upwards of 200,000,- 
000 of souls, all embraced under the government of 
one king. 

The publication of Mr. Montgomery Martin's val- 
uable History of the British Colonies brings together 
, and places before the publick for the first time, in a con- 
densed form, a vast number of facts relative to the de- 
pendencies of this country, in every part of the globe, 
which previously could only be learnt by the perusal of 
the almost innumerable volumes of voyages, travels, 
and other works of a'similar kind. We nave on for- 
mer occasions expressed the high opinion which we 
entertain of the two volumes already published, and 
we now purpose to make use of them as the ground 
work of a few brief, but, we hope, comprehensive sketch- 
es of that immense colonial empire scatt<fred throughout 
every quarter of the globe, over which the colours of 
England constantly wave, and on which itmay be said 
more truly than of the former empire of Spain, that the 
sun never sets in his course. 

Following the plan of Mr. Martin, we commence 
with the extensive British possession's in the East In- 
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dies, extending from the rirera of the Punjab to the 
Btmits of Malacca, and from the snowy mountains of 
the Hymalay a to the Island of Ceylon. This immense 
tract of country includes the four presidencies of Ben- 
gal, Agra, Maaras, and Bombay ; the provinces beyond 
the Granges conquered from the Burmese ; the Island of 
Ceylon, and the settlements of Penang, Malacca, and 
Singapore. Its total area is tre hundred and fwenty- 
one thousand seren hundred and ninety-two square 
miles ; its population ninety-six millions and seventy- 
six thousand native, and sixty-six thousand white in- 
habitants ; its revenue eighteen millions four hundred 
and fiily-one thousand pounds sterling ; the military 
force which it supports upwards of two hundred and 
thirty thousand strong, and its exports and imports 
more than fourteen miiriions per annum. This empire, 
which is ten times as large as England, is held directly 
by the British authorities, whilst another empire, in- 
cluding upwards of six-hundred thousand square miles, 
and a hundred millions of inhabitants, though nom- 
inally independent^ and under the rule of the native 
frinces, is in reality as much under the control of 
England as the ceded and conquered provinces. The 
total area of the empire governed and controlled by the 
British is upwards of eleven hundred thousand square 
miles, and its population not less than two hundred 
million souls ! The Spanish colonies in North and 
South America, though covering a larger area, never, in 
the height of their glory and prosperity, contained the 
fourth part of the population of our Indian empire. 

INDIA WITHIN THE GANGES. 

The British possessions on the Continent and with- 
in the Ganges consist of the four presidencies of Ben- 
gal, Agra, Madras and Bombay, each of which we shall 
briefly describe, beginning with 

The Bengal PaEsinENOY. which includes the pro- 
vinces extending alonff the oanks of the Granges, from 
the dreary Sunderbunds at its mouth to the point where 
it quits the newl)r-formed pref '^dency of Agra on the 
west. This presidency, the scene of Lord Clive's early 
victories, is the richest and most thickly -peojpled part of 
British India. It comprises the whole of the province 
of Bengal proper, a vast anc^ monotonous region, whose 
immense alluvial plains, covering one hundred thou- 
sand square miles, are scarcely diversified by a single- 
hill of any heic^ht, except to the east of the Brahmapu- 
tra. This region, irrigated by innumerable rivers, and 
subject in the sprint and winter seasons to deluges of 
rain, teems with Hie and fertility, and produces luxu- 
riant crops of rice, indigo superiour to that of any other 
part of India, sugar, now negleeted, but capable of 
great improvement, cotton, tobaeco, opium, and every 
other kind of tropical produce. The shores of the bay 
of Bengal are fringed with the graceful cocoa-nut ])alm, 
whilst the nutmeg, camphor, and pimento grow richly 
in the botanical garden at Galeutta, and are capable 
of beins cultivated in all parts of the province. Coal 
is found in abundance in the Burdwan district, and is 
used in steam navigation, which promises in a few 
years to produce a wonderful social revolution alon^ 
the shores of the numerous rivers of India. The cli- 
mate of this rich province is oppressively hot, men 
and beasts having been known to fall dead in the 
streets of Calcutta in the months of April and May. 
From seventy to eighty inches of rain falls during the 
year, that is about double the quantity that falls in 
. kn^land, and it descends in torrents ; and such is the 
. feitiliiy produced by the intense heat and abundance 
. of moisture, that all the cultivated land yields prodi- 
;• .gious crops, whilst those which are neglected are cov- 
.. ered. with a rank and noisome vegetation. The inhab- 
itants of Bengal are mild and timid, but patient and 
, industrious. For axes they have been subject to the 
tyranny of their Manommedao conquerours, and now, 
for the first time in their long and disastrous history, 


possess a just and equitable government, protection 
for their property, and security for their lives. The 
province of Bahar, higher up^ the Granges, has a nmre 
diversMed surface than Bengal; To the north it ex* 
tends in long and wide plains, but to the south it is 
varied by hiUs and dales, especially in the Rajemal 
district, where the hills form some of the first scenery 
on the oanks of the Ganges. This province produces 
great quantities of saltpetre, and indigo is also exten- 
sively cultivated.' Much of it lies waste^-and is cover- 
ed either with thick jungle or majeStick forests^ The 
Ganges, at this distance from the sea, is from three to 
five miles broad. Ascending the riveTy we come to 
the rich province of Allahabad. Here the country is 
much bolder and more pveturesque, and very fine wheat 
is grown. In the district of Glazepoor millions of 
roses are cultivated, for the purpose of making attar 
of roses. Two hundred thousand flowers are required 
to make the weight of a rupee of attar. The British 
provinces of Berar to the south are wild, ruggid and 
nilly, full of .deep jungles and impassable ravines, 
among which the Nerbudda river takes its rise. These 
provinces cover an area of fifly-five thousand nine 
hundred square miles, but lar^e districts are unexplo- 
red by the British^ and little known to the natives. 
The Malwah territory, belonging to Britain^ occupies 
upwards of eight thousand square miles. It is situa- 
ted on an elevated plain, two thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, diversified by hills, and watered by 
numerous streams, which flow over a rich and fertile 
soil. It is peopled by the warlike, crafty, and restless 
Mahrattas. 

The total extent of the Bengal presidency is one 
hundred and fif^y thousand square miles, and its total 
population forty millions of souls. 

Agra is the second presidency of continental India, 
and has been recently separated from that of Bengal. 
It consists principallv of the provinces of Agra and 
Delhi, celebrated as tne seats of the Mogul Emperors 
of India, and of the province of Kumano, amongst the 
Hymalaya mountains. It is well watered by the Gan- 
ges and other rivers, produces wheat in abundance, 
possesses in general a fertile soil, a mild and temper- 
ate climate, and a bolder and more warlike race of 
menp than Bengal or the lower provinces. The Mr- 
hommedans here preponderate m influence, if not in 
numbers. Delhi, for so many years the Mogul capi- 
tol, is greatly decayed*; and Agra, also a capitol of the 
former rulers of India, still more so. The Great Mo- 
gul still reigns, though as a mere puppet in the hands 
of the English. Lodeana, on the frontiers of Runjeet 
Singh territory, is the most westerly fortress in the 
hands of the English. It was within this presidency 
that the sanguinary campaigns between Haikar, Scin- 
dia and Lord Lake took place. 

This presidency contains eighty-eight thousand 
square miles, and thirty -two millions of inhabitants, 
of whom not more than five thousand are Europeans 

MaoAas. the third presidency, formed from the do^ 
minions of the Nabob of Arcot, the former French 
possessions in the south of India, the provinces wrest- 
ed from Heyder Ali and Tippoo Saib, and the south- 
ern territory of the Mahrattas, stretches along the 
eastern and western shores of India for many hundred 
miles. The Coromandel coast is in general flat and 
sandy, whilst that of Malabar is bold and romantick, 
presenting every where the richest scenery. The two 
chains of the Ghauts run through this presidency. 
Thev are connected by the Neilgherries, a beautiful 
and healthy range of hills, recently explored, but al- 
ready greatly frequented by Europeans, on account of 
their mild and salubrious climate, and their charming 
scenery. 

This presidency contains one hundred and forty 
thousand square miles, but not more than fourteen 
millions of inhabitants. 

Bombay, the last of the four presidencies, includes 
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the north and soitUi Coacan, and the districts of Sa- 
lat, Groach, Ahmedabad and Keira, oa the Indian 
Ocean, and the inland piorinces of Poonah and Kan* 
deish. The face of this presidency is greatly varied, 
consisting of fertile plains and valleys, separated by 
mountainous chains, and watered by majeslick rivers. 
Much of it is forest and jungle, and the inhabitants 
of several districts are wild and recently subdued. 
The collectors of Poonah and the district of Cande- 
ish are, however, full of beauty and fertiKty. 

The extent of this presidency is sixty-four thousand 
aine hundred and thirty-eight square milet, the popu- 
lation eight million souls. 
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practice of the best writerS) and that theslndr of these 
IS the best mode of learning them practically. Out 
best writers are formed by the study of our best au- 
thors. 

Annals of Education. 


THE STUDY OF THE ENGUSH LANGUAGE. 
' Our labours in the instruction of the deaf mute first 
led us to see clearly a truth, for which we had long 
been groping, when we were expected in ordinary 
schools to ^ transfuse' the theories and rules of Murray 
into the brains of boys, with all the pompous array of 
names by which the branches of instruction are desig- 
nated. Spelling, Reading, Defining, Grammar, and 
Composition, Etymology, Syntax, ana Prosody, mean 
nothing more than * the study of the English Language.' 
It is a false refinement, in our view, which has thus 
divided a simple and comparatively easy and interest- 
ing study into several dry and difficult branches, each 
one of which sometimes costs more labour than the 
whole actually requires, when pursued in a simple 
method. After attempting to pursue this same artifi- 
cial course with the deaf mute, and finding it insup- 
portably wearisomej and absolutely stnpifyin^ to the 
mteilect, the simple plan of nature was adopted. The 
pupil was taught to write sentence after sentence, was 
told the meanmg of the words in a simple phrase, the 
mode of spelling them, and their proper order, and was 
required to write anew phrase composed of the same 
words, and thus like the gentleman who had ' spoken 
prose all his life without knowine it,^ these ignorant 
dear mutes were soon familiar with Spelling, Reading, 
Defining, Grammar and Composition ; and attained a 
degree of accuracy which surprised all who witnessed 
iU 'without being aware of the number of their stu- 
dies. 

On visiting the best schools of Switzerland we found 
this same plan adopted. A class of little boys were 
called upon to speak a phrase ; they were taught orally 
to spell the words which composed it: they wrote it, 
and thus spelled it again : they were then called upon 
to read it ; and to repeat it, and to spell the wcnrds 
a^in : and then to speak and write a new phrcute, and 
to explain the words. On this plan, while these simple 
children onlj supposed they were learning German, or 
rather learning to express their thoughts, they were 
acquiring five distinct studies besides Chirography ! 
And they acquired them in fact and not in oame. We 
jreceived a letter from a bojr of nine years of a^, 
taught in this manner, which surpassed in all its 
cbaracteris ticks those, of our schoolmates at fourteen 
years of age, and some of those of our fellow students 
at college. 

We ought to add, that in this mode of instruction, 
where the examples of a particular inflection or com- 
bination of words became snfliciently numerous, the 
pupib were taught to remark the general form or prin- 
ciple which pervaded them) and thus imbibe, imper- 
ceptibly, all the theory of language which the young 
or ignorant can comprehend. 

We leave our readers to decide which plan is the 
niost rational and simple. We will only assure them, 
tha-t so far as our observation has extended, this pro- 
duces greater accuracy in far less tiifte than the ordi- 
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ZOOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

The splendid establishment of this name, now open 
to the publick at No. 37 Bowery, is well worth the 
visite of every lover of Natural History. In the neat- 
ness and convenience tif the interiour anrangement, 
and the variety and beauty of the animals, it surpasses 
every thing of the kind we have seen in the country. 
The building fronts fifty feet on Bowery, and extends 
one hundred and 75 feet in depth. Through a spa- 
cious and well lighted hall, you enter what may be 
appropriately termed the principal Saloon. This is 
lighted by day through numerous sky lights; and in 
the evening by three costly chandeliers depending 
from the ceiling, and handsome lamps at the sides. 
The animals are contained in dens on each side, num-^ 
bered, and their names painted above. The dens ap- 
pear to. be firmly bnilt in the wall; but they are 
movable and distinct. The floors of all the cages are 
slightly inclined planes ; and behind them runs a gut- 
ter also inclined, at the upper end of which is a pump, 
afibrding an abundant supply of water, which keeps 
the cages clean and inofiensive. Over the dens« is a 
promuenade or gallery, with seats stufled, and hand- 
somely covered with crimson moreen. At the lower 
end is the orchestra of the very excellent band ; While, 
at the upper end, the Bhinoceroa^ flanked by two Ele- 
phants, and surmounted by three cages, containing 
African Le(^»rds, Lion, Lioness* and two Bengal 
Tigers, form the most prominent point in the cowp 
cPonl upon entering. Behind the orchestra are two 
elegant rooms, fitted up as ladies' and gentlemen's 
Saloons. 

The list of animals embraces amid the great variety 

. a male and a female Zebra, the untameable Gnu, the 

Bnfialo, the white Bear, the Ostrich, two Emeus, the 

Cassowary, the Voltore and the Anaconda, which Y,*e 

mention as rather rare specimens. 


nary course. We be^ them to recollect the key to all 
just views on this subject — that language was estab- 
lished before grammarians, or lexicographers existed — 
that its rules and principles are to be found in the 


HYDRO OXYGEN MICROSCOPE. 
At No. 108 Broadway is an exceedingly interest- 
ing exhibition of the wonderful powers of the mi- 
croscope. The light used in this instrument !s de- 
rived from the* application of a flame of oxygen 
and hydrogen united upon lime^ and equals the most 
brilliant solar light. The specimens which are illus- 
trated are projected on a disk containing 210 square 
feet of canvass. A drop of water magnified by it 
2.400,640 tim^s, presents a most singular scene, where- 
in insects before unseen present themselves in gigan- 
tick proportions and most singular conformations, en- 
gaffed in as great a variety of sports and pastimes as 
well as contentions and war, as is common to those 
beings that boast a huger simpe. The skeleton lafvoB 
of the gnat, which is transparent, is magnified to spch 
a degree that the peristaltick motion of the intestines, 
the circulation of the blood, and the motion of the 
I chest in the act of breathing are distinguishable. The 
pores in the wood of so minute a tree as the rose tree, 
are magnified so as to appear one or two inches each 
in diameter— the eye or a fly is made to appear like a 
monstrous honey comb, several feet in extent. The 
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powers of this instrument are truly wonderful ; and 
not le^s so are the scenes which it adds to the world 
of the Seen. 

HYALOCAUSTICKS. 
We have been highly pleased with a view of sev- 
eral enameled pictures on glass, now exhibiting at 202 
Broadway. The pictures are three in number, i>ainted 
on fflass oy Hoadley and Oldfield, from the originals 
by John Martin. We do not recollect that we have 
ever seen before a specimen of painting on glass by 
vitriJBcation. Certainly, we have nev,er seen pliintings 
of any kind that united such* powerful and brilliant 
efiect and such richness of colouri^, with so complete 
and deceptive an imitation of nature. The subjects of 
these three pictures are, Belshazzar's Feast, Love 
among the Roses, and Charity, from a painting by Sir J. 
Reynolds. The first is remarkable for the skill in the 
management of the art of perspective, the perfection 
in its miniatures of human figures, and the exact imi- 
tation of artificial light. The second for the beauty of 
its landscape design, and the goi^eous splendour oi its 
colouring* The last is a faithful picture of charity, 
protecting two little innocents and listening indul- 
gently to their importunities. 


BERKSHIRE MEDICAL INSTITUTION: 

The annaal comixiencement of this institution was holden on 
the 3rd inst. Fifteen gentlemea receiTed the degree of M. D. 
The whole number oif the claes attending the. lectures this season 
wna 101. This institution, from the soundness of its governm«nt, 
and the talents and learning of its respective professors and 
teachers, commends itself to all who are engaged in the medi- 
eal profesoon, or interested in medical education in this oonntry. 
Situated in « village unsurpassed in b<9iuiy, unrivalled in salu- 
brity, and farlher celebrated for the wholesomeness of its mor- 
als and the purity and high character of its several literary insd- 
ttttions, it unites advantages for the medical student nrely to be 
met. • The institution was incorpOTated in I8i3. Hie trustees 
were. likewise empowered to estahhsh an Bye in.finnary anA 
Greneral Hospital. A Lyceum of Natural History, a library, 
chymic&l anil philosophical apparatus, a fine collection of anatom- 
ical preparations and models, and an extensive cabinet of min- 
erals and other subjects of natval history, are connected with 
the Institution. The members of the present Faculty are as 
follows : H. H. Ghilds, M. D. Theory and practice qf Mtdieine 
and ohstctrieks ; E. Bartlett, M. D. Pathological Anatomy and 
Materia Mcdiea ; C. Dewey, M. D. Botany Chymlatry and 
Natural Philosophy; M. Parker, M. D. Anatomy^ Surgayand 
Phytiology i Jobn-FVissel, A. M. Dtmontiirator o/ Anaiomy* 

Pitisfield is situated about thirty three miles east of Albany, 
and 140 wiest of Boston. Bestdes the above mentioned institu- 
tion, it has a sehoolcaUed the Berkshire Gymnasium, consisting 
of three Ui^ge brick buildings fitted up at a great expense, and ca- 
pable of accommodating between two and three hundred schol- 
ars ; a Lancastrian school, a large Female Seminary, a Select 
School, and an academy i and numerous, other smaller schools. 
It has several cotton iactoiiea, three or four woollen factories, one 
of which' is among the largest in the country— a button factory, 
a stock ^ctory, agunfstctory, and one or two breweries and nu- 
merous other smaller estabHshments of various kinds, evincing 
the industry and enterprise of Us nearly 4000 inhabitaota. 


Twelve Spaniards, constituiing jhe whole of a crew of a pi- 
ratical vessel, have been recently tried at Boston, on a charge of 
robbing an American brig, and then setting fire to her, for the 
purpose of destroving the lives of those on board, as well as con- 
suming the vessel Seven of the twelve were found guilty of the 
atrocjouspiracy, and have been sentenced to death. The re- 
mammg five were acquitted and discharged. One of those fbund 
guilty was recommended to mercy, by the Jury. 

These pirates were captured by a British armed voaseL and sent 
oere for tnal by the Britiah Board of Admiralty. 

The Poor Rates of England and Wales absorb $3,700,000, 
a turn equal to the entirei«venues of Prussia, u> twice the revenue 
of Spain, five tunes die revenues of Sweden and Denmark, aad 
M>out a thud more than the revenue of the United States. 


The French Cabinet was broken up on Tuesaay evenmg, No- 
vember 4th, by the siraultaneons resignation of Several of th« 
ministers. TIm immediate caves of the diasolutbn of the Frandi 
Cabinet, is stated to bd the refyuul of the King, though warmly 
urged to the measure by the nunisters, to agree to an act of in- 
demnity towards the personsHn prison i>r poUdeal ofiences. 

The Spanish Ministry is nearly in the same state of disorgan- 
ization as the French. A new administrstion was about being 
formed. 

The English Government have consented to advance the sum 
of L 250,000 for the completion of that magnificent undertaking; 
the Thames Tunnel. The works we understand will be imme- 
diately resumed, under the diiect superintendeuce of Mr. Bro- 
nel. 

The census of Michigan, just completed, shows the population 
of 83,796. She is consequently entitled to admission mto the 
union as a state. 


THE SEA^OY AND HIS SISTER. 
By Mas. Jewsbust. 

lyhat shall I bring thee from the Isles 

Whither our vessel goes 7 
Bright nre the sea-shells scattered iherei 

More bright than English ross; 
And dust of gold and diamond. 

May be bought where points our prow. 
Some shall be thine and mine, ere death. 
But what shall I bring the now sweet girl 1 

But what shall I brmg thee now? 

Fear not the sea. thou timid one, 

Mv master and king is he, 
And I' brook not a word of trtsson heardi 

Not a word, though it come from thee : 
Nine weeks and a di^, have I dwelt on land. 

Summer sports ana labour have seeti, 
I am sick of the flowers, I am tired of the trses^ 

I long for the shadows on ocean's green. 
For the swsU and the foam of the seas. 

Let me go, for my beart beats thickly here, 

NiQt more drowsy the wheel, than I, 
But one toach of the rope, one breath of the gaiss, 

And less light shall the dolphin ply ; 
I am wearieo to death of landsmen's talk. 

My friends all tread the deck. 
But 1 love thee, sister, and ere I go, 

Say, what shall I bring thee back sweet sgnAI 
Say, what shall I bring tbee backl 

AyjjKO, my brother ; first and last 

That eVer bore such name to me ; 
Go, while the courage ebbing fost, 

Remains to bid farewell to thee. 
Fve watched thy boyish years unfold, 

I love thee as a brother now. 
Vet go, for restless dreams have scrolled, 

The mune of rover on thy bruw. 

Think not I blame thee— thou art kind- 
Hast \e£t me in this oot at ease~ 

-But oh, thou canst not make me bund 
To the deep perils of the seas! 

Thou speak'st of them with pleasant tongne-- 
Thou savest thy heart and home are there t 

But oft I think with spirit wrung 
Thou wouldst not, if I were not here.— 

An orphan with a pallid cheek ; 

A ft-ame too somewhat overworn ; 
Enough— 'the heart is slow to break, 

And sorrow comes but to be borne ; 
The heaviest is to see thee go, 

Thus in tfay youth, time aifter lime} 
To live upon thy toil and know, 

For me thou wearest out thy pnme! 

Tet I must think thou lovest the sea, 

'Twould madden me to doubt it long,— 
* Love I the deep ? now credit me 

I love it with a love so strong 
As thou thyself; it is mv joy, 

Has been my home, shall be my grave; 
I tell thee, tempest scarce aUoys 

The bliss, the tiiulnph of the wave, 
J3o what shall I bring thee back dear fiiend 7 

So what shall I bnng thee back '7* 

Bring back^ to me said the gentle one, 

That which no caves can hide ; 
That which the deep sea cannot quench, 

Thy love— no gift besidie I 
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PHIT^ADK^LPUIA EXCHANGE. 


Hitherto in this country, for the most part, areliilec- 
ture has been confined to the useful rather than the 
ornamental. And it is natural that such should have 
been the case, in a new country engaged mostly in 
trade and agriculture, of unsettled manners and poli- 
cies, and where the impatient desire of accumulation 
leads to such constant changes of habitation as wiil 
never permit the amor loci to gain strength. Love of 
place is essential to the proper encouragement of the 
fine arts; und it is only where a population become 
purely indigenous, and desirous of aggrandizing their 
native place and permanent abode, that we may ex- 
pert the establishment of publick institutions, or any 
munificent local expenditure of money. Boston and 
Its vicinity can boast of some institutions, libraries, 
and publick works not unworthy of any country ; and 
they owe their existence to the liberality of men who 
•ove their homes, and are not unambitious. to enjoy the 
pleasure and reputation of having contributed some- 
thing during their lives to improve and adorn them. 
New York has few publick institutions but those which 
are devoted to the exclusive enjoyment of select socie- 
ties or private corporations. Washington is adorned 
with the CapitoL a splendid pile ; Baltimore has her 
monuments, and Philadelphia boasts a few fine build- 
ings, among the first of which may be enumerated the 
U. S. Bank, the Mini, and the new Exchange. The 
circumstances which have impeded the study and cul- 
tivation of architecture among us, however, are now 
about yielding to the improvements in society, and the 
increasing subility in the policies of the republiek. 
And there is a fair prospect now before us, that archi- 
tecture will soon assume that dignity which is ac- 
corded to it in other countries as a distinct and useful 
art, worthy the exclusive time and study of its profes- 
sors, and the encouragement and fostering care of the 
community. 

On the preceding page we have placed an engraving 
of the new Philadelphia Exchange, which may be con- 
sidered the latest specimen of the progress of the ar- 
chitectural art in that city. We do not introduce it 
for the purpose of criticism, but merely to gratify our 
readers with a general description of its construction 
and object. 

The exchange is situated <# the corner of South 
Third and Walnut streets, and on the angle formed 
by the intersection of Dock with Walnut and Third 
streets. It was built in 1833 by the merchants and 
citizens of Philadelphia. It is constructed entirely of 
marble — is a rectangular parallelogram in form, nine- 
ty-five feet front on Third street, by one hundred and 
fifty on Walnut street. On Dock street however is a 
semi-circular projection, ornamented from the top of 
the basement story with six beautiful Corinthian col- 
umns ; the capitals worked by the best Italian artists. 
This portico is of the height of two stories, and com- 
municates with the ' Exchange Room' by means of 
nine separate windows, which may be used as door- 
ways. On either side of this semi-rotunda, which is 
72 feet in diameter in the basement, a flight of stone 
steps leads likewise to the- main room of the edifice 


from Dock street. A hall passes through the centre 
of the building froni Dock to Third Streets, and ano- 
ther likewise communicates with this from the north 
side. The basement story is fifteen feet in height — 
is arched throughout, and has twelve doorways on the 
Third street front and flanks. On the right or north 
side of the hall is the Post Office, seventy-four by 
thirty-six feet, and on the left are several insurance 
offices and banks, and the session-room of the cham- 
ber of Commerce. Two flights of stairs, one on each 
side of the hall, ascend to the second floor; at the 
head of these is the entrance to the Exchange Room, 
which is on the east front, extending across the whole 
building, and occupying an area of 3300 superficial 
feet. The ceiling extending to the roof, is of the form 
of a dome, and supported by several marble columns. 
Its pannels are ornamented with splendid fresco 
paintings, representing Commerce, Wealth, Liberty, 
^'C. beautifully executed, appearing to have as stri- 
king a relief as sculptured work. On one side is a 
book containing a list of the daily arrivals and clear- 
ances of vessels. On the right is an extensive reading- 
room, to which admission is gained by subscription 
and the payment of an annual tax. The rooms upon 
the right side of the hall of this floor are appropriated 
for the meetings of stockholders, brokers, ^. The 
attick story is of the same height as the basement, con- 
taining six large rooms, occupied by library associa- 
tions, artists, dbc. The building is further ornamented 
on Third street, by a sort of piazza, let into the main 
wall, with several marble pillars rising from the top 
of the basement to the roof. The roof of the building 
is oval and surmounted by a circular lantern that rises 
forty feet. The establishment is ovnied and sustained 
by an association of merchants. It is a most conven- 
ient edifice for the^ purposes mentioned, and the pic- 
ture which is herewith presented, embracing the Gi- 
rard Banking House, is one of the most imposing for 
architectural display of which Philadelphia can boast. 
We would respectfully recommend, however, the de- 
molition of Mr. Gowan's wine store, which is the only 
object that detracts from the beauty of the picture. 

The prototype of the Philadelphia Exchange, is the 
Choragic Monument at Athens, called by modern 
Athenians the Lanteme of Demosthenes. This mon- 
ument erected 330 years before Christ, near the east- 
ern end of the Acropolis, and now partly enclosed in 
the Hoapitium of the Capuchins^ is said to present one 
of the richest examples of Grecian Corinthian archi- 
tecture to be found in Attica. 


HISTORY. 

PHGENICIA. 
The Phcsnicians are known in history principally 
as a navigating and commercial people, among whom 
the arts were early cultivated. While they were, as 
we have seen, the most famous of any in olden times 
for their commercial advantages, they were likewise 
the most extraordinary for the jealousy they invariably 
manifested in reference to their commercial interests 
and relations. The jealousy of the PhcBnickms was 
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t xtraordinary from the fact, that in all iheir business 
transactions, they avoided competitors; on the sea 
they pursued false courses to deceive them, and when- 
ever opportunity offered they hazarded their own lives 
to destroy those of their rivals. They would attack 
ships, murder whole crews, and sink vessels, rather 
than that their commercial connexions should be made 
known. 

Tyre and Sldon were the most opulent cities in this 
country. In these cities were cultivated, with suc- 
cess, philosophy, rhetorick, and all the elegant sciences. 
The wants of commerce brought to perfection arith- 
metick, g^eometry and astronomy. Workmen of every 
kind, sculptors, painters, builders, and architects 
abounded. The monarchs of adjacent nations, When 
they wished to erect sumptuous edifices o^ splendid 
monuments had recourse to the kings of this small 
country. To Hiram, king of Tyre, both David and 
Solomon applied when proposing to build a temple ; 
he furnished them with precious metals and workmen. 

The Phosnicians are regarded as the earliest navi- 
gators, merchants and workmen of the world. Ac- 
cording to ancient records, they carried on trades, not 
only over all the coasts of the Mediterranean, but 
evea over the ocean, as far as England, whence they 
exported tin. Tyre and Sidon are celebrated for 
iheir manufactures; the elegance of their works in 
wood^ and the metals; and for the beauty and fine- 
ness of the linen they fabricated. It is helieved that 
glass was invented by the inhabitants of Tyre. On 
its coast was found a small shell fish, which yielded 
that purple dye, known among us as the Tyrian dye ; 
these fish are now no longer to be met with. 

The Phcenicians, notwithstanding their advance- 
ment in knowledge, were very superstitious and idola- 
trous. They worshipped the sun, the moon, and fire, 
to which last they consigned human victims. 

The first king of Sidon, was its founder, Sidon the 
son of Canaan. We know nothing, of his successors 
till we come to Tetramnestus, who furnished three 
hundred galleys to Xerxes for his expedition against 
Greece. Under his successors, however, the Sido- 
nians had become subject to the Persians, and revolt- 
ed. Darius Ocbus marched against them determined 
to subjugate or destroy them. Obliged to yield or die, 
the Sidonians set fire to their own dwellings, and 
themselves and families were buried beneath the ru- 
ins. Some of the inhabitants, hdwever, escaped in 
their ships ; and after the departure of Darius, they 
returned and partially rebuilt their city. They ever 
after retained so implacable a hatred to the Persians 
that when Alexander made war on the latter, thev 
voluntarily opened their gates and yielded in gratitude 
to him, in opposition to the wishes of their own king 
Strato. Alexander, however, with true mdignanimity 
placed one of their own citizens on the throne in his 
stead. His name was Abdalonimus, a man of modest 
merit, whom the conqueror found digging in his gar- 
den. 

Tyre was founded by the posterity of Sidon. Her- 
odotus gives to the older Tyre a great antiquity. The 
new city reared opposite to the ancient, on an island, 
is said by Josephus to have heen built in the year B. C. 


1255. Its first king was Abibal — the next Hiram, who 
was succeeded by Beleazar, his son. The seventh 
from him was Pygmalion, the brother of the celebrated 
Dido. The cruelties of Pygmalion obliged her to flee 
to Africa, where, being well received by the inhabit- 
ants of Utica, a Tyiian colony, she founded the mighty 
sovereignty of Carthage. 

GREECE. 

The history of Greece during this period is pursued 
first in a few details, respecting some of its difi'erent 
sovereifi^nties. 

The kings already named, who had governed Athens, 
had raised it to a considerable degree of civilization. 
But the king who laid the principal foundation of 
Athenian greatness, was Theseus. He united the 12 
cities of Attica into one confederacy. 

TheseCis is said to have founded a more perfect 
equality among the citizens, in consequence of which, 
the state rather resembled a republick than a monar- 
chy. Owing to the inconstancy of the people, he was 
banished from the country, notwithstanding his many 
virtues. 

Codrus, the last Athenian kinsr, devoted himself to 
the good of his subjects. With nim royalty was abo- 
lished, since the people thought no man worthy of 
succeeding him. This change occurred tow^ards the 
close of the present period, viz. 1069 years B. C. 

Codrus being engaged in a war with the Heraclidfi, 
was told by the oracle that the army would be victo- ' 
rious whose chief should perish. He, therefore, with 
a chosen band, threw himself into the hottest of the 
battle, and turned the fortune of the day in favour of 
his countrymen, at the expense of his own life. 

A dispute for the succession arose between two of 
his sons, and before they could accommodate their 
difference, the Athenians abolished royalty altogether, 
but placed Medon. one of the claimants, at the head 
of the state, with the title of Archon. This office was 
for life during mo^ than 3 centuries; afterwards it 
was reduced to 10 vears, and finally to one year. 

Corinth, having teen seized by Sysyphus, was go- 
verned in his family 250 years. The last king of this 
race was deposed by the Heraclidte, 1099 years B. C. 
The first great enterprise of the Greets was the 
^rgonautic expedition, 1263 years B. C. It was led' 
by Jason, and is supposed to have been both a military 
and a mercantile adventure. Its destination was to 
Colchis, the modem Mingrelia, in Asia Minor. 

According to some, the object was to open the com- 
merce of the Euxine sea, and to secure some establish- 
ment on its coast. According to others. Jason wished 
to avenge the death of. his kinsman Pnryxus, and to 
recover his treasures, which had been seized by the 
king of Colchis. Hence, in the language of fiction or 
figure, it was the " Golden Fleece" that was the ob- 
ject to be recovered. 

This expedition was thought to be of so much im- 
portance, that all the heroes of the age were anxious 
to engage in it. Among the 54 renowned captains 
who were in the single ship of Argo alone, in which 
Jason embarked, were Hercules, Theseus, Castor, and 
.Pollux, Pirithous, Laertes, Peleus, Oileus, &c. 

In the course of their voyage, they attempted to 
land for refreshment in a part of Phrygia, but were 
prevented by Laomedon, king of Troy, for which they 
took ample revenge on their return, by pillaging that 
city. 

On their arrival in Colchis, Medea, the daughter of 
the king, fell in love with Jason, and, through her as- 
sistance, the Argonauts effected the object of their 
voyage. On their arrival in Greece, Hercules cele- 
brated or instituted the Olympic Games. 

A dispute for the divided sovereignty of Thebes, 

between the brothers Eteocles, and Polynices, gav« 

I rise to a war that was terminated by single combat, 
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in which both were killed. This is called the war of 
the seven captains', and occurred 1225 years B.C. 

The sons of the commanders slain in this war 
renewed the quarrel of their fathers, about ten years 
. afterwards. 1 his is called the war of the Epigonoi^ a 
suMect celebrated by Homer in a poem now lost. 

But the most celebrated event of this period, in the 
annah of Greece, is the Trojan war. It commenced 
1193 years B. C, and terminated in ten years. Troy 
was taken and burnt to the ground. This war was 
undertaken by the princes of Greece to avenge the 
wrongs sustamed by Meneiaus, king of Lacedsemon, 
whose wife, Helen, fiad been seduced away by Paris, 
a Trojan prince. The details of this war are derived 
from Homer; but he is reasonably supposed to have 
related facts, for the most part. 

Troy, the capital of Phry^ia Minor, was founded 
1546 years B. C. by Sftamander. who led thither a 
colony from Crete. Troas, the fifth in succession from 
Scamander, either bulk a new city, or enlarged the 
old one, and named it after himself. Troy. The 
Trdans were a brave and warlike people. 

The number of the Grecian warriors is supposed to 
have been about 100,000. Nearly all Asia Minor was 
leagued with Priam, king of Troy. The Greeks, on 
landing ar Troas, were warmly opposed, and they 
spent the first 8 or 9 years in reducing such cities ana 
islands as favoured the cause of Troy. At length the 
siege of that capital began, and the most heroick deeds 
were performed on botn sides. At this juncture, the 
camp of the Greeks was visited by a pestilence, and a 
duarrel ensued between Agamemnon and Achilles, the 
Grecian leaders. 

The death of Patroclus, slain by Hector, impelled 
Achilles to return into the Grecian camp. Hector was 
killed by Achilles, and Achilles fell by the hand of 
Paris, who was himself slain by an arrow. At last 
the Greeks gained possession of the city by stratagem, 
and utterly destroyed it. No vestige oi its ruins now 
remains. 

Such of the Trojans as survived sought new settle- 
ments in distant regions. Anteuor established him- 
self in Italv, where he founded the nation of the 
Heneti. .^neas settled also in Italy, where he foun- 
ded the kingdom of Alba. 

The war of the Heraclidoe, among the' Greeks, began 
about 80 years after the destruction of Troy. Hercules, 
the son of Amphitryon, sovereign of My cense, was 
banished from his country, with all his family, while 
the crown was possessed by a usurper. After a 
period of a century, his descendants, called Heraclida;, 
returned to Peloponnesus, and bduin^r all their ene- 
mies, took possession of tne states of Mycenip, Argos, 
and Lacedsmon. This return of the Herachdae is an 
event often spoken of in history. 

A long period of civil war succeeded, and Greece, 
divided among a number of p»etty tyrants, became a 
prey to oppression or anarchy. Tne difficulties of the 
times drove many of the Greeks from home, who 
founded important colonies, as we shall hereaftv r Icarh. 

EayPT. 

Concerning the Egyptians, during this period, very 
little is known with certainty. Apophis is thought 
to have been the Pharaoh who, together with his army, 
was drowned in the Red Sea. Amosis, Amenophis 
II., and one or two others, were warriors and con- 
querors. 

A few things may be subjoined respecting some of 
the Egyptian kings during this period. Mcsris caused 
the celebrated lake, called by his name, to be dug, to 
receive the waters of the Nile, when thfe inundation 
was too abundant, and to water the country when it 
proved deficient. 

Hermes Trismegistes is celebrated for his philoso- 
phical writings. He added 5 days to the year, which 
before consisted only of 360. Amosis abolished the 


practice of human sacrifices, and conquered fleiiopon% 
the ancient capital of Lower Egypt. 

Actisanes. king of Ethiopia, united Egypt and Ethi- 
opia under nis government He bore his firosperity 
with ^reat prudence, and behaved himself in a most 
afiectionate manner towards his new subjects. 

Having caused a general search to be made after the 
Egyptian robbers who infested the country, he coiq- 
manded their noses to be cut ofi*, and then banished 
them to the remotest part of the desert, between Syria 
and Egypt, where he built them a town, whichj from 
the mutilation of its inhabitants, was called Rhinoco 
lura. 

A Memphite of i^oble extraction was exalted to 
the throne. The priests characterized him as « ma- 
gician, and pretended that he coyld assume whatever 
form ne i>ieased. His Egyptian name was Cetes, 
which the Greeks rendered Proteus. 

It was d^iriiig his reign, that Paris and Helen were 
driven on the coasts of Egypt, in their passage to 
Troy, but when the Egyptian monarch understock the 
shameful breach of hospitalitv which the young stranger 
had committed, he ordered nim to quit nis dominions 

LYDIA. 

The history of the kings of Ltdijl is very obscure. 
They were divided into three dynasties. 1. The 
Atydoe. 2. The Heraclidoe. 3. The Mermnadae. 
The history of Atydoe is altogether fabulous. Aigon 
was the first of the Heraclids, and Candaules the last. 
Argon reigned about 1223 years B. C. The Lydians 
are celebrated as merchants and trafiickers. 

Lvdia is supposed to have been founded by Lud, son 
of Snem. It was, however, called Lydia. from Lydus, 
one of its kings. It was previously called Meonia^ 
from Maeon, also one of its kings. It was conquered 
at length by the descendants of Hercules. 

Lydia Proper was, strictly speaking, at first only 
that part of Moeonia which was seated on the iEgean 
Sea; but when the Greeks or lonians settled there, 
the ancient inhabitants were driven to the interiour. 
The invaders named the sea coasts where they settled 
Ionia, after the country whence they had emigrated, 
or rather, whence they had been driven by the Herac- 
lidse ; while the Lydians gave their name to the new 
countries in which they settled. 

Long before the invasion of the lonians, the natives 
of Lydia were devoted to commerce. The eariiess 
instance on record of a gold and silver coinage is 
found in their history. They were also the first people 
who exhibited publick sports. 

ITALY. 

Italy appears to have been inhabited at a remote 
era. So early as 1289 years P. C. we read of a king 
narped Janus, who, having arrived from Thessaly,* 
planted a colony on the river Tiber. Four sovereigns 
succeeded him m Latium; during the reign of the last 
of whom, viz. Latinus, arrived ^neas, the Trojan 
prince in Italy, ^neas married Lavinia, the daughter 
of Latinus, and succeeded him in the sovereignty. 
After ^neas there was a succession of kings to the 
time of Nuniitor, the grandfather of Romulus and 
Remus, the founders of Rome. 

The history of these kings is. however, v.ery obscure 
.and confused, and very little dependance can oe placed 
upon it. Of the numerous petty kingdoms of which 
Italy was composed, those of Etruria and Latinm 
alone deserve attention. The Etruscans are thought 
to have been a very polished people. The inhabitants 
of Latium were tne immediate ancestors of the Ro- 
rnans. A considerable part of Italy was doubtless 
peopled by the Greeks. 

Italy, afterwards the seat of the Roman power, was 
peopled at an early era, though we cannot determine 
the particular point of time, with certaintv as to the 
country at large. The colony on the Tincr, as we 
have seen, was settled nearly 13 centuries before 
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nc are uonsiraioea lo acinowieoge, idsi f oz-BUQimg 
vras with us an early passiooj and although our aching 
bones may in future compel us to say it with regret, 
there was neither dingle nor mouatain, moiasses, 
swampt, noi " the unforded atreama,' in the country, 


that could check our ardour in th« exciting sport. 
Scarcely a winter day's sun went down, that we did 
not see the pack well fed and kennelled; and the tame 
■nn seldom dissoWed die morning frost, before the 
«ame hounds might open on a fresh trail in the neigh- 
bourhood of ihe fatm yard and the poultry-toosts, in a 
few moments compelling the sly pilferer to "break 
coTer" from the neighbouring wood. The muaick of 
the bounds was wont to fill our youthful heart with 
delight, and at the ' death' of the Foi, when we had a 
hand in it, we were wont to exult with cruel pride. 

The Red Fox is found throughout North America, 
and the species is particularly numerous in New Eng- 
land and the middle and southern stales of the Union. 
He is notorious for actirity and cunning, and especially 
for his depredations oo the poultry yards. His favour 
ile day'haunts are dense thickets of pine and hemlock, 
ledges covered with thick uuderbrush, and ravines 
deeply overshadowed. At certain seasons however 
he may be observed lurking in the sun upon hill sides,' 
hnnting mice in the meadows, or frisking about among 
the dry leaves of an open foiest. The night is the la- 
Tourile season for his depiedaUny excursions, though 
he often extends them until late in the morning, when 
not unfrequently he may be seen bearing off his prey 
to a neighbouring wood. ' Like all his kindred species' 
observes the lameoled Dr. Godman, ' the Red Fox ia 
distinguished by the possession of keen senses* and 
great sagacity or cral^iness, which enables him almost 
to bid defiance to traps, while his strength and swill 
ness of foot render it extremely difficult to capture him 
in the chase. Once fairly roused by the hounds, this 
animal dashes off with great speed, and soon far out 
strips pursuil, and did he not lose the advantage of his 
celerity by remitting his efforts, might sooa render the 
eiertioBs of the sportsman nugatory. Bqt the perseve 
ring houuds again and again drive him to his utmost 
speed, and eventually wear him down, though not un- 
til a wide extent' of country has been traversed, and 
huatsmeo, horses and dogs have suffered severely 
from fatigue.' 

It is only in some of the western and southern 
states that the Fox is bunted upon horses. Jn New 
England he is hunted od foot with houuds ; and the 
hunters by in wail in the knomt routes of ihe Fox, 
and shoot him down as he approaches with either 
fowling-piece or rifie, though the fowling-piece is most 
commonly used. Di. Qoldsmith says, that the true 

• Theii senie of nuell aaemt lo b« mora pttRxt ihaa that ef 
sight. We TeniemtKI one inslance which leGmB to lilusirHts 
ihnl iheirseawoT sight is not veiy nculs. In one of Durhuntinfi 
excursions, ws saw ihe Foi ttasi we had roused, plariitfl about 
lbs slumps oT > field, with ihe Rrace and pranks of a kitten, ol- 
though the bound wuiafull cry conalsnily at hii heela. 


Bched within al 


ilGfiy 


W. 


tellow, hut without efleel. After taking a circuit of 
about a hundred yardi, be returned towards ns and ipproochad 
within a /n> /<*' cf our paraoni when, having either seen or 
■eented us, ha darted off in nnolher direction for the mouniaine, 
l«aviDg the dog miiea hehind him, and ounelf as far behind the 
dog. WsheiidoT neither dog nor Poi again Viat day I It it 
obviona the Fox had not leen lu befora the lime on which ha 
took oecuion to bid ua fareveU, although we were in anopaa 
field, the anow wat several incbea iet^ and we had once spokra 
so loudly to him with our Jowling-ineca. 
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way of huQting Foxet, is to proceed in the morning, 
first to their burrows and stop them np ; then letting 
the dogs loose, they will undoubtedly start the game 
near by, which will make immediately for its hole, 
where the hunter being stationed can easily shoot it as 
it approaches. So far as our experience goes, this will 
not apply to the Red Fox of the U. S. The Red Fox 
of this country seldom burrows, except about the period 
of its producing young, or in cases of actual necessity, 
always preferring to nestle in some snug leafy corner 
upon the surface, or a hollow log. And it is seldom 
that a Fox will 7u)/e' as soon as convenient after 
* breaking cover.' On the contrary, we have witnessed 
hundreds of instances, wherein the Fox, upon being 
roused by the hounds, would lead off some thirty or 
forty miles from the place of starting, and continue to 
run day and night until the hounds would give out 
from fatigue; which however might not take place un- 
-til twenty-four hours after tre had sought rest for our 
limbs, wearied in the long pursuit. We knew of a 
chase that took place about twenty miles from Boston; 
wherein the Fox being fiercely pursued by about 
twenty hounds was pressed towards the city after 
several circuits, and ran over Charlestown Bridge into 
the streets ol the city. There, from the bruises he re- 
ceived from missiles, and the afifright he experienced on 
every side, from the shouts of multitudes, the poor ani- 
mal was obliged with seeming reluctance to take re- 
fuge in the cellar of the, Marlboro' Hotel, kept by Earle, 
where he was taken. We have likewise known them 
after running nearly a whole day, take refuge in a 
pig-sty, and under bams and hay-stacks. At the 
south, the Fox upon being hotly pursued takes refuge 
not unfrequently in trees, but we never knew an in- 
stance of the kind in New England. 

In the words of Dr. Godman, ^ the general colour 
of this Fox when in full summer pelage is bright fer- 
ruginous on the head, back and sides, but less bril- 
liant towards the tail. Beneath fhe chin it is white, 
while the throat and neck are a dark gray, which col- 
our is continued along the anteriour part of the belly 
in a narrow stripe that passes along the breast. The 
under parts of the body towards the tail are very pale 
red ; and the anteriour parts of the fore legs and feet, 
as well as the fronts of the inferionr part of the hind 
legs, are black. The tail is very bushy but less ferru- 
ginous than the body, the hairs being mostly termina- 
ted with black, which is more obvious towards the ex- 
tremity than at the origin of the member, giving the 
whole a dark appearance. A few of the hairs are 
lighter at the end of the tail, but not sufficiently to al- 
low us to state that it is tipped with white.' We have 
seen them with several Inches of white at the tip of 
the tail. And frequently at the north do we hear 
hunters judging of the age of a Fox, by the quantity 
of white hairs upon the tip of his tail. It being the 
supposition, that the older the Fox, the more white 
has he on the tip of the tail. The rule cannot be said 
to be invariable however, for we have known old FoXes 
without any white on their tails. 

The fur of the Red Fox is long, fine, brilliant in 
colour, and lustrous over the whole body. In the win- 
der, its- Ungtli, denseness and brilliancy are greatly in- 


creased. The animal is about two feet long and 
twelve or eighteen inches high : the tail is about six- 
teen Inches long. The peltry is valued at about a 
dollar or a dollar and a quarter, and is employed in 
various ways by the manufacturers. Immense quan- 
tities of the Red Fox peltries are annually shipped to 
Europe. To be valuable the Fox should be killed 
in the winter. In New England you frequently find a 
farmer with his hounds, who will show yon in the 
spring twenty or thirty and sometimes fifty Fpx-skins, 
the boasted booty of the preceding winter. In the mid- 
dle and southern states the fur of this Fox is consider- 
ed of little or no value. 

The food of the Red Fox is so exceedingly various, 
that it would seem warrantable to place him among 
the omnivorous animals, were it not that the major 
part .of it is fiesh. When he cannot conveniently pro- 
cure his most delicate repast,' poultry, he does not hes- 
itate to humble his palate to that opposite extreme, 
wherein he relishes carrion, rats, mice, serpents, toads 
and lizards. He is also fond of seizing hares and rab- 
bits, chasing them as the hound does himself. He 
catches squirrels and partridges, and whenever he has 
the opportunity he will relieve the trapper from taking 
birds, or whatever may be his victim, from his snares 
and springes. When urged by hunger, he eats vege- 
tables and insects ; and it is said, that those that live 
near the sea coast, will, for want of other food, eat 
crabs, shrimps, and shell fish. He is also fond ot 
honey, and attacks the wild bee with success. ' Al- 
though at first they fly out upon the invader^' observes 
Goldsmith, 'and actually oblige him to retire, this is 
but for a few minutes, until he has rolled himself upon 
the ground, and thus crushed such as stick to his skin ; 
he then returns to the charge, and at last, by persever- 
ance, obliges them to abandon their combs, which he 
greedily devours, both wax and honey.' 

The Red Fox when young may be domesticated to 
a consideVable degree ; and were it not for its odour, 
which very strongly resembles that of the skunk, 
would become on account of its playfulness and vi- 
vacity a very interesting and amusing little pet. Dr. 
Grodman mentions one that was domesticated by a 
gentleman of Grermantown. ' It lived in the same 
cage and in perfect harmony with a raccoon ; showed 
no fear nor enmity towards th^ dogs of the farm, but 
always exhibited the greatest delight on being allowed 
to play with them.' He mentions another that was 
fostered by a common cat, but was accidentally killed 
before it could be known to what result such a singu- 
lar relation would have Icd^ 

The Fox is diffused over Europe, and every where 
displays the same activity and cunning. The chase 
of the Fox is a very favourite diversion in Great 
Britain where it is pursued with the greatest ardour 

But there is an obvious difierence between the Red 
Fox of this country and that of Europe, although the 
precise difiering points have never been definitely 
marked. In the book of the Zoological Gardens, a 
wood engraving is given of two Foxes distinguished 
therein as the European Fox and the Red Fox. _ This 
picture of the European Fox, is, we think, one of the 
best representations of onr Red Fox that we have evet 
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Men ; we h»ve placed a faithful copy of it at the head 
of this oriicle. The picture of the Red Fox there 
' girea liowever, does not coneipond to the Red Fox of 
this country ; the hair is luDger, aod the body larger 
and more clumsily formed. There has been some dis- 
pute among naturalisla as to the real difference between 
ihe Red Fox of Europe and that of America ; we shall 
ndreit to it more particularly hereafier. 

The Foi of all wild animals, is most subject to the 
inQuence of climate ; and there are found as many 
varieties in this kind almost as in any of the domcs- 
itck animaU. Golderaith says there ate thiee varieties 
of this animai in Great Briiian. The greyhound fox, 
is tbe largest, tallesl, and boldest; and will attack a 
grown sheep. . Tbe mastiff fox is less, but more 
strongly built. The cur fox is the least and most 
common. It lurks about hotuas, and steals every 
thing within its reach. 

In tbe colder countries round the pole, the foxes are 
of all colours ; black, blue, gray, iron gray, silver gray 
white with red tegs, while with black heads, white 
with the tip of the tail black, red with tbe throat and 
belly entirely while, and lastly, with a stripe of black 
runiiing along the back, and another crossing it at tbe 
shoulders.* In the United Slates we have the Black 
or Silver Fox, the Swift Fox, the Cross Fox, and the 
Gray Fox. In ihe nonhern parts -of America the Arc- 
tict Fox, (white,) the Sooty Fox and other 
•le abundant. 


THE BLACK OR SILVER FOX. 

Cam* Argent ilur. 
Were it not for the copious and beautiful black fur 
of this species, there would be scarcely a chamcteristick 
by which to distinguish it froni the common fox, (C 
Cinereo-argentev*) to which in all other respects it 
is Btrikiogly similar. In form and proportions, as well 
as in gait and expression of countenance, in spons, 
mode of feediog and exhibition of anger, there is no- 
thing which may not be equally applied to this and 
the species above menlioaed. 

The colour of this fox, as its name implies, is a 
richly lustrous black, having a snull quantity of while 
mingled with it in differenc proportions on diHerent 
parts of the body. Individuals vary considerably in 
Ibis respect ; some have no white except at the exire- 
mity of ihe tail, or a few white hairs scattered along 
^the middle of tbe breasi, or else at inegular intervals 
a sprinkling of solitary while hairs along the sides, 
•Biiflon, RsuRrd. 


which hf contrast add to the intcneily and brilliance 

of the black. This last colour is produced fay tbe 
longer silken hair which forms the great masa of ihe 
pelage, and is occasionally tipped with white; ibere 
IS a grayish silken hair that constitutes the immediate 
covcriug of ihe skin. Over the whole body and tail 
the hair la long and tufted, on the paws it is short, and 
on ibe face still shorter, the colour of the latter being 
mostly whitish on ibe fore part; the eyes ate of a yef 
lowish lint.* 

This fox resembles the kindred species in the un- 
pleasant odour it diffuses, which is in a considerable 
degree owing to its urine, as welt as to a peculiar 
glandular secretion. After having satisfied its hunger, ' 
It hides the remainder of the food, and when disturbed, 
expreases its anger by growling like a dog. A com~ 
paiieon of the American lilack fox with tbe black foz 
of Europe may hereafter show differences sufficient to 
authorize it to be considered as distinct from that 
species. Bnl until belter opportuniliea of examination 
are afforded we shall hazard no opinion on the subject. 
The black fox in found throughout the norlhem parts 
of America, and is also obtained in the norlh of Asia, 
where it is conaidcted among the richest and most 
valuable of furs. 

We may add that the Natural Hbtorians of Europe 
describe ibe black Fox of ibai coniinenl as being of a 
pure shining black. The skin of that Fox is of all 
others most esteemed, a single skin often selling for 
forty or fifty dollars. ' The hair of these' black Foxes, 
observes Gtoldsmith, ' is so disposed, that it is impos- 
sible to tell which way the grain lies ; for if we hold 
tbe skin by the head the hair hangs to the tail; aad if 
we hold it by the tail, it hangs down equally amoolh 
and even to the head.' These are often made into 
muffs, and are at once very beautiful and warm. Tbe 
black Fox is exceedingly rate in all the coyntriea it 
inhabits. 


AARD WOLF. 

P;ole[es CriMala. 

This animal is a genus of digitigrade carnivorous 
mammals founded by M. Isadore Geoffroy Si. Hilaire, 
for Ihe purpose of giving a place to a new and singular 
quadruped brought from the iaierioorof Caffraria by the 
late traveller Delalande. The three specimens of this 
interesting animal procured by M. Delalande were all, 
unfortunately, of an immature age, and bad not ac- 

• "TheBilvM-fox IB an imimBl *«7 rare even in Ihecountir 

be iahablla. WehnTs BeaanolbiDgbut the Bkinsolihis ■ninis[, 

' ' ' ' - .. -■ 1 of the woody cMunlry 


below tbe Columbia falls, whiih 


ry exclusively. It has 


a^er' 


gray."— Iisiris A. Clock, 
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3mrod their pennaoeni teeth, to that the characters of 
lieir adult dejuition still remain to be determined. 
Enough, however, is known to enable us to assign the 
most prominent aod influential characters of the genus, 
and to infer with a tolerable degree of accuracy, the 
habits and economy of the animal. 

It is an obsenration at least as old as Plinv, that 
Africa is a land of bonders, which continually pro- 
duces a succession of new and singular objects. In 
Zoology, the maxim of the Roman philosopher, as to 
. African wonders, is verified almost daily. Amongst 
the most recent examples of this fact we may adduce 
the discovery of the proteles ; an acquisition of pecu- 
liar interest to the zoologist, as forming the interme- 
diate link which connects the civets with the dogs and 
hyaenas, three genera which have hitherto stood, as it 
were, insulated from surrounding groups, and widely 
separated jfrom one another. The dogs and hyaenas, 
indeed, had been united a short time previous by the 
discovery of an intermediate species in the same loca- 
lity which has since produced the proteles ; but it is 
this latter species alone, which, uniting the characters 
of all these three genera, enables us to trace their 
natural affinities, and to assign to them their proper 
position in the scale of existence. 

To the external appearance and osteological (bony) 
structure of a hyaena, this truly singular animal unites 
the head and feet of a fox, and the teeth and intestines 
of a civet. It has five toes on the fore feet, and four 
only on the hind ; the innermost toe of the fore foot is 
placed, as in the dog's, at some distance above the 
others, and therefore never touch the ground when the 
animal stands or walks. The legs also are completely 
digitigrade ; that is to say, the lieel is elevated, and 
does not come into contact with the surface, as in man 
and other similarly formed animals which walk upon 
the whole sole of the foot, and are thence said to be 
plantigrade. It is of great importance to remark the 
difference between these two modifications of the loco- 
motive Qsgansj because they have a very decided and 
extraordinary influence upon the habits and economy 
of animal lite. Digitigrade animals, which tread only 
upon the toes and carry the heel considerably elevated 
aoove the ground, have much longer legs than planti- 
grade animals, and are therefore especially fitted for 
leaping and running with great ease and rapidity. 
Accordingly, it will be observed that the horse, the 
stag, the antelope, the dog, and other animals remark- 
able for rapidity of course, partake strongly of this 
formation i and even their degree of swiftness is accu- 
rately measured by the comparative elevation of the 
heeL Inattentive observers sometiipes niisapprehend 
the nature of this peculiar conformation of the extre- 
mities of digitigrade animals, and are apt to confound 
the hough with the ankle^ and to mistake for the knee 
What is reallv the heel of the animal. Thus we have 
heard ^ it 'said, that in the hind legs of the horse, the 
knee was bent in a contrary direction to that of man. 
This is by no means true : a little attention to the suc- 
cession of the diflerent joints and articulations will 
show that what is called the cannon-bone in the horse, 
and other di^tigrade animals, in reality conesponds 
to the instep in man, and that what is generally mis- 
taken for the knee really represents the neel. 

In the particular case of the proteles the natural 
efiect of the digitigrade formation is, in some decree, 
lessened by the peculiar structure of the. fore legs, 
which, contrary to the general rule observable in most 
other animals, are considerably longer than the hind. 
In this resnect, also, the proteles resembles the hyeena%; 
and in both genera this singular disproportion between 
the anteriour and posteriour extremities abridged the ve- 
locity properly due to their digitigrade conformation. It 
has been already observed that the only individuals of 
this genus whicn have been hitherto properly observed 
were young specimens, which had not acquired their 
adult dentition ; but it was sufficiently obvious to the 


experienced eye of M. Cuvier, who first exanuiwcl 
them, that the dental system of the mature animal 
must very closely resemble, if it be not actually iden* 
tical with, that of the civets and eenets. The young 
animal presented three small false molars and one 
tuberculous tooth on each side, both on the upper and 
under jaws ; and we shall find, in the sequel, tnat the 
approximation of M. Cuvier is fully justified by the 
evidence of another accurate observer, who had an 
opportunity of examining this animal in its native 
regions. The genus proteles contains but a single spe- 
cies, the Aardrwol/f or earth-wolf (Prof cto cristaiOyjso 
called by the European colonists in the neighbourhood 
of Algoa Bay, in South Africa, the locality in which 
M. Delalande procured his specimens of this animal 
The size of the aard-wolf is about that of a full grown 
fox, which it further resembles in its pointed muzzle ; 
but it stands higher upon its legs, its ears are consi- 
derably larger and more naked, and its tail shorter and 
not so bushy. At first sight it might easily be mistaken 
for a young striped hysena, so closelj does it resemble 
that animal in the colours and peculiar markiiigs of its 
fur, and in the mane of long stifi* hair which runs 
along the neck and back: indeed, it is only to be dis- 
tinguished by its more pointed head, and by the addi- 
tional fifth toe of the fore feet. The fur is of a woolly 
texture on the sides and belly ^ but a mane of coarse, 
stiff hair, six or seven inches m length, passes along 
the nape of the neck and back, from tne occiput to the 
origin of the tail, and is capable of being erected or 
bristled up, like t^at of the hyoena, when the animal is 
irritated or provoked. The general colour of the fur is 
pale cinereous (ash-coloured.) with a slight shade of 
yellowish-brown : the muzzle is black and almost 
naked, or covered only with a few long stiff mus- 
taches. Around the eyes, and on each side of the 
neck, are dark brown marks ; eight or ten bands of the 
same colour pass over the body in a transverse direc- 
tion, exactly as in the common striped hvfiena ; and the 
arms and thighs are likewise marked with similar 
transverse stripes. The legs and feet are a uniform 
dark brown in front, and gray behind. The long hairs 
of the mane are ^y, with two broad rines of black, 
the second of which occupies the point ; those of the 
tail are similarly marked, and equally long and stiff; 
whence it appears as if the mane and tail were elouded 
with an alternate mixture of black and gray. The 
ears are gray on the interiour, and dark brown on the 


outer surface. 


In its habits and manners the aard-wolf resembles 
the fox: like that animal it is nocturnal, and constructs 
a subterraneous burrow, at the bottom of which it lies 
concealed during the day-time, and onW ventures, 
abroad on the approach of night, to search for food and 
satisfy the other calls of nature. It is fond of the so- 
ciety of its own species ; at least, many individuals 
have been found residing together in the same bv.rrow; 
and, as they are of a timid and wary character, thej 
have generally three or four different entrances to their 
holes, so that if attacked on one side they may secure 
a retreat in an opposite direction. Notwithstanding 
the disproportionate length of their fore legs they are 
said to tun very fast ; and so strong is their propensity 
to burrow, that one of M. Delalande's specimens, per- 
ceiving itself about. to be run down and captured, im- 
mediately ceased its flight, and began to scratch up the 
ground, as if with the intention of making a new earth. 

M. Isidore Geoffroy St. Hilaire, in his paper on the 
Proteles, inserted in the eleventh volume of the Me- 
moires du 3^eum, has bestowed upon this species the 
name of Protdes Lalandii. He nas done so in the 
belief that the species has not been indicated by any 
previous traveller. We have considered it proper, how- 
ever, to substitute the specifick name of Proteles Cris- 
tata, for that proposed in honour of M. Lalande, for^ 
both Sparrman and Levaillant have mentioned the 
aard-wolf long before the date of M. Delalande's jour- 
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oey; nnd Ihe foriher has not onlr deacribed it with 
tolerable accuracy, but has eTen ascenained ila trOe 
geQerick characters, and associated it wilh Ihe 
uader the deDominaiion of Vieerra crittaJa. 

eiE'age alluded to will be found in tbe English 
tion of &>amnaii'» Travel*, to!, ii., p. 177. 

Ib ibe Second Voyage of L^faiKaot, vol. ii., p. 360, 
mention b likewise made of this animal nnder Ihe ap- 
pellalion of 'loup de lerre,' which is a sirople transla- 
tion of ils colonial name aard-wolf. 

Spairman meotions having found ants in the tto- 
mach of the proieles, and these, it may be obserred, 
are also a favowiie food of the bear. The dental sys- 
tem of this animal would further lead us to suppose 
that, tike the fox and hyzna, it also feeds upon wild 

Spes and bulbous roots, as well as upon canion and 
produce of the chase. 


"-^^ss^-. 


THE JACKAL. 
Canis Anreus. ' 

The Jackal, one of the greatest peats' of ihe coun- 
tries which he inhabits, is diffbsed over nearly tbe 
whole of Asia and the north of Africa, occupyiog in 
the warmer regions of those continents the place of 
the wolf, of whom in many particulars he may be con- 
sidered as oBerin^ a miniature resemblance. In Size 
he is little larger than the common Red Fox, but He 
differs fiom that animal in the form of the pupils of 
his eyes, which correspond with those of the dog and 
wolf, tn the compai-ative shortness of his legs and 
muzzle, in his less tufted and bushy laif, and in Ihe 
peculiar marhiDg of his coat. The colouring of his 
hack and cides consists of o mixture of gray and black 
which is abruptly and strikingly distinguished IVom 
the deep and uniform tawny ofnis shoolders, haunch- 
Bs, and le.gs; his head is nearly of the same tnixed 
shade wilh the upper surface of bis body, as is also 
(he greater part of his tail, which latter however be- 
comes black Towards its eilremiry ; his neck and 
'throat are whitish, and the under snrfaee of his body 
is dislingnished by a paler hue.* 

Although the species of the wolf approaches very 
near to that of the dog, yel the jackal seems Co be 
placed between them ; to the savage fierceness of the 
wolf, it adds the impudent familiarity li^ thedog. Its 
cry is a howl, mixed with barking, and a lamentation 
resembling that of human distress. It is more noisy 
in its pursuits even than the dog, and njore voracious 
than the wolf. The jackal never croes alone, but 
always in a paclc of forty or fifty together;— These 
unite regnlarly every day to form a combination 
against the rest of the forest. Nothing then can 
escape them; they are content to take up with the 
smallest animals: and yet, when thus united, they 
have courage to (kce the largest. They «eem very 
little afraid of mankind, but pursue their game to the 


y door:, withtiDi testifying either attachment or 
apprehension. Tl ey enter insolently into the sheep> 
folds, the yards, and the stables, and when thev can 
Snd nothing else, devour ibe leather hamese. hoots, 
and shoes, and run off with what they had not lime-to 
swallow. 

They not only attack the living iHit the dead. They 
scratch up with their feet the new-m.ide grates, aa^ 
devour the corpse, how puirid soever. In those coun- 
tries, therefore, where they abound, they ue oblii^ed ■ 
to beat the earth over the grave, and mix it with 
thorns to pre fen t the jackals from sciapiii^ il uway. 
They always assist each other, as well in this employ- . 
ment of exburaation, as io that of the chase.— While . 
they are at this dreary woik, ihey exhort Each other 
by a most mournful cry, resembling that of children 
under chastisement; aud when they have thjjs dug 
up the body, they share it amicably between ihem. 
These, like all other savage aniirais, when they have 
once tasted of human flesh, can never after refraia 
from purvuiog mankind. They watch the bury- 
ing-grounds, follow armies, and keep in the rear of 
caravans. They may be considered as thr vulture of 
tbe quadraped kmd ; every thing that onci- had ooimal 
life, seems equally agreeable \a them ; thr most putrid 
substances are greedily devoured; d.ird leather, and 
any thing that has been rubbed with grease, how 
insipid soever in itself, is sufficient to make the whole 

They hide themselves in holes by day. and seldom 
appear abroad till night-fall when the jackal that has 
first hit upon the scent of some lar|;e be.isl gives 
notice to the rest by a howl, which it repeats aa it 
runs ; while all the rest that are within hearing, pack 
in toils assistance. The gazelle, or whatever other 
biasl it may be, finding itself pursued, makes off 
towards the houses end the towns ; hoping, by that 
means, to deter its pursuers from following ; but bun* 
ger gives the jactal the same degree of boldness that 
fear gives the gazelle, and it pursues even to the verge 
of the city, and often along the streets. The gazelle, 
however, by this means, most fre<jnently escapes ; for 
the inhabitants sallying out, often disturb the jackal 
in the chase ; and as it hunts by ihjs sceni, when once 
driven off it never recovers it again. In this manner 
.we see hoW experience protnpts the gaielle, which ia 
natuuilly a very timid animal, and particularly fearful 
of man^ to Mke reftige near him, considering bim as the 
least dangerous enemy, and oflea escaping by hie as- 
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panther, whose appetites are superiour Io Iheir s 

ness, attend to its call, and follow in silence at some 
distance behind.* The jacks! porsues the whole ni^ht 
'with unceasing asaiduity, keeping up the cry, and with 
great perseverance at last tires down ils prey ; but juat 
at the moment it supposes itself going to share the 
fruits of its labour, the lion or the leopard comes in; 
satialcs himself upon the. spoil, and his poor provider 
must be content with the bare carcass he leaves be- 
hind, ft \i not to be wondered at, therefore, if ibe 
jackal be voracious, since it so seldom' has s suffi- 
ciency; nor that it feeds on putrid siib8ta»C58,'BiB«» 
)!' is not permitted to feast on what it h»s newly kitMi 
Besides these enemies, tbe jackal has another to ctypt 
with, for between him and the d<^, there is an- irre- 
concilable antipathy ; and they never part without an 
engasement. The Indian peasants often chase them 
as we do foxes ; and have learned by experience, when 
they have got a lion or a tigtr in their rear. Upon 
such occasions they keep their dogs closp, as they 
would be no match fur such formidable animals, and 
endeavour to put ihem to flight wilh their crie^. When 
the lion IS diAnissed they more aanly cope wilh the 
jaektl, who is as ttupitt as he is impadent, and leema 
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much better fitted for punning than retreatinff. It 
fometimea happens that one of them steals silently 
into an outhoiise to seize the poultry, or deTour the 
furniture, but hearing others in full cry, at a distance, 
without thought, it instantly answers the call, and 
thus betrays ita own depredations.— ; The peasants 
sally out upon it, and the foolish animal finds, too 
late, that its instinct was too powerful for its safety. 


MATHBMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


We are aware that Matbtoiatical Geography is ex- 
• ceedingly dry to general and superficial readers. But 
in giTing a system of Universal Geography, we should 
sacrifice the interest of the lover of useful knowledge, 
and do a manifest injustice to the science, did we not 
lay out the necessary ground work of the system at the 
outset. Mathematical Greography is the very founda- 
tion of all Geography ; and to proceed yvithout a com- 
petent knowledge of this necessary part of the science, 
would be building castles in- the air, or travelling in a 
strange country without compass or guide. Our readers 
must bear with us therefore a little longer, and when 
this necessary and unavoidable part of our task is fin- 
ished, we shall take pleasure in laying out the physical 
Geography of the globe, and illustrating it with appro- 
priate engravings. 

LONGITUDE-MODE OP MEASURING TIME -SIDE- 
REAL TIME — APPARENT SOLAR TIME — MEAN 
SOLAR TIME-EaUATION OP TIME. 
Having ascertained the parallel of latitude in which 
any particular place is situated, the next inquiry is di- 
rected to the finding of the longitude, or tbe position 
which a place occupies in the parallel with respect to 
what is called the first meridian. In England, the 
meridian of the observatory at Greenwich is generally 
taken for the first meridian. Various are the methods 
which have been proi>osed for finding the longitudes 
of places ; in every point of view the subject is one of 
very considerable interest, not only on account of its 

great importance in commerce and science, but also, 
ecause the attempts which have for so many years 
been made, in order to determine the longitude with 
the same accuracv with which the latitude of places 
is found, have hitnerto been unsuccessful. Since the 
time of dueen Anne it has been regarded as an object 
of great national importance ; and a board, called the 
Board of Longitude, consisting of various official and 
scientifick persons, was then established for the purpose 
of encouraging and directing attempts to determine it 
All the methods for finding the longitudes' depend 
upon the manner in which time is measured ; and in 
order to attain a clear notion of them, it will be proper 
to explain at some length how a measure of time is 
<^tained. 

Properly considered, time Is, in itself, without parts, 
and indivisible ; tbe flow or lapse of time is, however, 
capable of beine measured by means of events happen- 
img in ^me. and which, when compared one with ano- 
tlMTf are oi diierent eontinuance, takhis up more or 
less time fa their completion. Time and space are in 
one respect similar ; space is in its nature mdivisible, 
it does not contain within itself any marks or circum- 
stances of division ; bat by means of bodies which are 
situated within it, we are able to consider space as 
though it were divided into parts. What bodies are, 
in this respect, to sp^ce, that precisely are events to 
time ; they afibrd us the means of measurement. This 
is done by the comnarison of those events one with 
another in respeoi ot their duration ; but in order to do 
this with accuracy, it is necessaiy to possess some 
MUmdard eveni which always takes up exactly the 


same time^ and to which we may reler as affordinff, bv 
comparison with it, a measure of the duration oT all 
other events : without this we should be at a loss to 
ascertain exactly how much time is taken up by any 
other event, and be left (o the uncertainty of only pro- 
bable conjecture. In this particular there is also a 
similarity between time and space; for, in measuring 
space, the object has been, even m remote periods ot 
histoiy, to fix upon a certain standard. Thus our king 
Henry the First commanded that the standard o^ mea- 
sure of length should be of the exact length of his own 
arm, which is our present yard measure. But with 
him perished the standard by which the measure called 
a yard misht afterwards be compared, corrected, and 
ascertained afres^. It is clear that something which 
was liable neither to decay nor variation was requi'siie 
to form a proper standard of measure ; and accordingly 
by the recent Act of Parliament for weights and mea- 
sures, and which proceeds upon more scientifick prin- 
ciples, such a standard has heen established n the 
length of a pendulum beating seconds of mean, time 
in the latitude of London. On observing the various 
occurrences or events in nature, with a view to fix iipon 
some one event, as a standard lor the measure of time, 
it was discovered that the motion of the earth round 
its axis possessed all the qualifications requisite for 
such a purpose. This event is invariably of exactly 
the same continuance, and it is the only one in nature 
with which we are acquainted, that is so. The time 
spent in one revolution of the earth round ita axis 
forms, therefore, an exact and perfect standard mea- 
sure, by reference to which the time taken up by all 
other events may be ascertained. The beeinnmg and 
the end of the revolution, and consequentlv 'the dura- 
tion of it, is determined by means of the fixed stars: 
these stars have no motion of their own ; so that their 
apparent daily motion is caused by the daily motion of 
the earth on its axis. Hence, if a fixed star be u|>on 
the meridian of a place, this motion of the earth, which 
is in a direction trom West to Ecuty gives to the star 
an apparent motion towards the West; and when the 
star next appears upon the same meridian, havine 
moved through 360<^, an entire revolution of the earth 
has been accomplished. The time spent in performing 
this revolution is the standard measure of time, and it 
is called a sidereal or star day, because it is by the 
appearance and re-appearance ol the same star in the 
same place in the heavens that the cbmpletion of the 
revolution is ascertained. This standard bein^ once 
established, it may be divided into smaller portions of 
time at pleasure. Portions of time measured by a re- 
ference to this standard are called sidereal iifne. As- 
tronomical clocks are made to show sidereal time. 

But it was requisite, for the sake of convenience, to 
obtain some other standard of measure of time, having 
reference to the sun, by which the common afiairs of 
life are legulated. Now the same motion of the earth 
about its axis, whfch has already been noticed with 
respect to the fixed stars, gives to the sun also an ap- 
parent daily motion from the east towards the west.- 
When the sun is upon the meridian of a place it is 
apparent noon at that place, or, in popular language, 
the hour of twelve in the oay. After this hour, the 
sun, leaving the meridian, appears gradually lo travel 
towards the weal. This westerly motion continues 
below the horizon until it has brought the sun to a 
point where it rises again, and proceeding in its daily 
course, again reaches the same meridian on which it 
appeared at the hour of apparent noon on the former 
day. The time which has passed between these two 
successive appearances of tne sun on the meridian of 
any place is called a solar day. A solar day is longer 
than a sidereal day^ for if upon any day the sun and 
a fixed atar be observed to be upon the meridian of a 
plaee together, the star will, on the following day, 
return to Ukc meridian a few minutes before the sun* 
This difference in the times of the sun and a fixed 
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star la^viag and .retoniing to a particalar neridian, is 
caused by the sun's apparent yearly motion in the 
ecllpiick, which being in a direction from west to easty 
and opposite to that daily motion which brings it to 
the meridian, makes the star, which has only the daily 
motion, from east to vest, to appear on the meridian 
before the sun. The daily average amount of this 
yearly motion of the sun. in an easterly direction avay 
from a meridian^ is 59' 8'' (nearly one degree )» 

We have called this 59' ^' the daily average amount 
of the sun's yearly motion^ because, during some parts 
^f the year, it is more than 59' S". and at others less. 
Hence it follows, that the intervals of time, which in 
the course of a year elapse between the siin's succes- 
sively leaving and returning to the same meridian, are 
of different lengths. An apparent solar day, there- 
fore, or the time between two active successive pas- 
sages of the sun over the same meridian, could not be 
adopted as a standard measure of time, because it is 
a varying, fluctuating quantiry ; and it is essential to 
a standard measure of time, that it should be a fixed 
quantity. But with a view to obviate this diffiisulty, 
an artificial solar day has been constructed, called a 
ffican solar day, tJie length of which is always the 
same, and is the mean or average length of all the 
various apparent solar days in the course of a year; 
the difierence la length between a mean solar day and 
the apparent solar day for the time being, is called the 
equation oftime. 

.When ttme is reckoned with reference to the appa- 
rent solar day, it is called apparent time ; when with 
reference to the mean solar day, it is called meofLtime. 
A common sun-dial shows the hour of apparent time. 
Time-keepers or chronometers, common watches and 
clocks, are made to show the hour of mean time. Both 
the apparent solar day, and the mean solar day, are 
divided into 24 hours; and are, for astronomical and 
scientifick purposes, reckoned from noon to noon. The 
mean day is always of the same length, and although 
it is longer than Uie sidereal day, yet the quantity by 
which it is greater (viz. the time required for the earth 
by its motion on its axis to move through 59^ 8^^ of 
space) is always the same. 

Heoce. the- uniformity and equal length of mean 
days, and of seconds of mean time, really depend upon« 
and must at last be referred to the unitorm and «qual 
motion of^ the earth upon its axis, which consequently 
is the standard, by relerence to which, the measure of 
time afforded by the pendulum beating seconds of 
mean time is ascertained , and may be corrected. It is 
not uniDteresting to observe, that to the equable and 
invariable motion of the earth about its axis, we are 
indebted, not only for a standard measure of time, but 
also for all our standard measures of length, capacity, 
and weio^ht; since, by the recent Act of Parliament, 
before referred to, all of them are referred to the length 
of a pendulum beating seconds of mean time in the 
latitude of London. < 

At four times in the year, and only four, — that is, 
on or aboat the Idth day of April, and the 1st of Sep- 
tember ; and on or about the 15th>of June, and the 24th 
of December, — mean time and apparent time agree; 
or, which is the same thing, on these four days the 
sun is actually upon the meridian of some particular 
place, and the shadow of the style of a dial at that 
place is upon the hour of twelve, at the very moment 
that a correct time-keeper, or watch measuring mean 
time, and adjusted for tnis particular place, shows the 
hour of 12. Throughout thie rest of the year, apparent 
time and mean time are different. The exact amount 
of this difference is easily calculated for every day : it 
is called the emuUion o/tVHie; because, by either add- 
ing it to, or suDstractinc it from, the time of the appa- 
rent solar day. the result will be, the time of the mean 
solar day^ Toe equation of time is given for every 
day in the year in the English Nautical Almanack, 
with directions, showing whether it is to be added to 


cr 8id»tncted from the apparent time, in order to get 
at the mean time. 

VARIOUS METHODS OP FINDING THE LONGITtJDE. 

In the application of the above-mentioned principles 
for reckoning the time of the day, consists the simplest 
aoethod of finding the longitude of a place, or its situ- 
ation in a given parallel of latitude with respect to the 
first meridian, the meridian of Greenwich^ 

Aa in the 24 hotjirs into which an apparent solar 
day is divided, the sun returns to a meridian which it 
has left, it may be said to describe, in that time, 360 
degrees of longitude ; which, dividing the whole 360^ 
by 24, and supposing the motion to be unifoim, is at 
the rate of 15° of lonsilude for every hour of apparent 
time; so that if we find the sun to be upon the met! 
dian of Greenwich, or it is 12 o'clock apparent time af 
Greenwich, it tvitj, in one hour after of apparent time, 
be 15° to the west of Greenwich, in 2 houis 30^ west, 
in 6 hours 90o, in 12 hours 180^, and* so on, at which 
several times in succession the sun will be upon the 
meridians of places, or it will be apparent noon, or 12 
o'clock at places situated IS®, 30°, 90°, and 180° west 
longitude from the meridian of Greenwich ; while the 
several corresponding hours of apparent time at Green- 
wich will be 1 o'clock in the afternoon, 2 o'clock, 
6 o'clock, and 12 o'clock at night, or midnight. 

Beyond the 180° west longitude, east longitude 
commences. The only difference in the two cases is, 
that places to the west of Greenwich are said to have 
their noon later, and their reckoned time earlier: those 
to the east have their noon earlier and consequently 
their reckoned time later than at Greenwich. Hence, 
if, when it is the hour of apparent noon at any place 
situated either to the east or west of Greenwich, the 
corresponding hour of cpparent time at Greenwich 
con(d oe ascertained, the longitude of that place might 
be directly found by ttirning the difference of their 
times into degrees and parts of degrees, reckoning 15° 
for every hour of apparent time, and for proportionate 
parts of an hour taking proportionate parts of 15°. 

Biit, as it has been already explained, the variation 
of the apparent solar day makes apparent time ill 
adapted as a standard to refer to for the purpose of 
ascertaining the difference of longitudes by the differ- 
ence of the apparent times at two different meridians : 
it is necessary, therefore, to show how the difference 
of the mean time at two different meridians may be 
substituted in its stead. It has been stated that, 'at 
four times in the year, the equation of time is nothing, 
or that at some particular moment of four days in the 
year the hour or mean time exactly corresponds with 
the hour of apparent time. Thus, it appears, fit)m the 
Almanack, that on the 24th of December of the present 
year, at the hour of apparent noon, when the sun will 
DC on the meridian oi Greenwich, the apparent time 
will be in advance of the mean time at Greenwich by 
2(X'.3, that is, when it is 12 o'olock in the day, by the 
sun, it will want 20'^3 to 12 o'clock by the watch ; so 
that it will be then necessary to subs tract 20'^3 from 
the apparent time deduced from observation in order 
to ascertain the corresponding mean time at Green- 
wich for that day. But on the 25ih of December, or 
at the hour of api)arent n<k>n at Greenwich on the fol- 
lowing^ day, the apparent time will be behind the mean 
time by 9".8, which quantity therefore must then be 
added to the apparent time to get at the mean ; and 
the watch will be O^'.S past 12, when it is noon by the 
sun. Hence, as in the space between these two suc- 
cessive passages of the sun over the meridian of 
Greenwich ; the equation of time, or the difference be^ 
I tween apparent and mean time, has, from being sub- 
stractHre, oecome additive, it has, at some moment of 
that interval, been 0, or has passed through 0; or, in 
other words, the mean time at Greenwich having 
overtaken the apparent time at that place^ the hour of 
apparent time, and that of mean time will, for some 
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OA^ moment betweea the two enceeesiTe aooiib, be 

the same. Now, 83 the diflTerence between meftii and 
ipparent time, or the equation of time, depends upon 
he variable veiocily of the sun in his apparent aannal 
luotioQ in ihe ecliptkk, and apon the oblic^iiiif of the 
ecliptick or the angle it makes with the equator; these 
circomstances bein^ independent of place, the equation 
of time is for all parts of^the earth the same that it i» 
at Greenwich at any given moment. Hence, as at 
some particular jnoment between the noons at Green- 
wich of ihe 24th and 2dth of December, the equation 
of titiie is nothing, at that moment it is also nothing 
at every other place upon th« globe, or the apnarent 
uud mean limes are then erery where exactly the 
same. But we have already proved that the longitude 
might always be determined by turning the difference 
of the apparent iimeJt at Greenwich and aov other 
place into degrees at the rate of 15^ to everr hoar of 
apparent time. At the particular moment, boweyer, 
when -the equation of time is 0, the difference of the 
apparent times is the same with the difference of the 
mean times at Greenwich and every other place upon . 
a diiSerent meridian. Hence, at this moment the ion- 
fi^ltudes of ail places may in like manner be determined 
by turning th^ difference of mean times at Gteenwieh 
am) at all other places into degrees at the same rate of 
15^ for every hour of mean lime. But what is true of 
mean time and of the difference of mean limes at one 
particular moment, is true always, because inean time 
is not variable ; so that the diflerence of mean times 
at Greenwich and all other places will always give 
the longitudes of places; and therefore by knowing on 
any day in the year the mean time at Greenwich, and 
also the corresponding mean time at any other place, 
the longitude of that place will be found oy converting 
tiie difference of their reckoned mean times into de- 
grees, at the rate uf 15^ for every hour of mean time ; 
Ft will be east longitude if the time at the place in 
question be later than the time at Greenwich, and west 
longitude if it be earlier. 

AH, therefore, that is required is to ascertain, 1st, 
the hour of mean time at the place, the longitude of 
which we wish to know; 2dly, the correspondmg hour 
' of mean time at Greenwich. . Now the hour of mean 
time at any place may always be obtained by means 
of the corresponding apparent time, bv adding to or 
substractiu^ from it the equation of time for the moment, 
which is given (or may be computed from what is 
given) in the Nautical Almanack. The hour of appor- 
rent time may always be found by means of an ob- 
served altitude of the sun, or, if the place be on land, 
by means of a sun-dial. The corresponding mean 
lime ^t' Greenwich may hen be ascertamed by a chro- 
nometer or time-keeper, adja<ted and regulated so as 
to show Greenwifh mean lime. if. therefore, at e- 
piece couid be made sd oerfeci as always to show the 
mean time at Greenwich without errour ; or if iu errour 
in going were always the same, lu?t is, if it gained or 
JLost the satire quantity every day, the longitude of 
places might be correctly foqnd by such a chronometer. 

This desirable object has not hitherto been attained: 
the most ingenjo^js atjd accomplished mechanicks, al- 
though prompted by the liberal rewards held out by 
the legislature to enoouriige their exertions, have failed 
of complete success. Time-pieces have, howeyer, 
been made, which from their near approach to ai^ 
eq ..able rate of going, might appear to justify even 
sansfuine hopes that at some period or other a perfecp 
piachine may be constructed j but jt is highly imjj^Or 
hable that these hopes will ever be realized. The im- 
perfection of the human mind seems to oppose even a 
mural obsiAcle to the attainment of sibsolute perfection 
in. any pC its productions. . tn o «r works of art an 
apparent perfection may be obtained^ because their 
defects are not visible to our senses, and we have no 
other means of ascertaining their existence ; but in a 
i^^chine which is to measure time^ ihe smallest er^oure^ 


accumnlate mi as to become fit fftsf tfppHrefit wa^ fflr 
the daily equable motion of the earth on her axis^ 
ni|tm-e herself afibrds a perfect measure of time, by » 
comparison with which the errours and defects uf the 
measure construeted by human art cannot in the long 
run escape de tec doff. 

At sea, where other methods cannot be resorted to* 
with faeilityj chronometers are generaRy used for find- 
ing the ioiigitade> but the mere circumstance that the 
best ehroDometer ia liable to errour, and to errour whicln 
may escape noMee, makes it dangerous to trust to the 
chronometer alone; nor ought it to be relied on buv 
under circumetanees excluding the adoption of some 
of the other methods of finding the longitudes. 

f hese methods, therefore, form the next subject of 
consideration. 

There are various appearances firon^^time t6 time 
taking place smong the heavenly bodies, that afford 
the means oi finding the longitude neatly. Tbe^te 
appearances are. the following: 1st, Eclipses of the 
moern ; Sd, Eclipses of Jupiter's satellites or moons ; 
3d, Occultations or concealments of fixed stars, by the 
moon's passing over them ; 4th, Eclipses of tne sun ; 
5th, The passage of t\e moon over the meridian of 
the place the longitude of which is required ; 6tb, The 
same "passage compared whh that of one or more stars 
inimediateiy preceding or following the moon, and 
having nearly the' same declhiation ; 7th, The distance 
of the moon from particular fixed stars or from the sun. 
There is also another method, of limited application, 
by means of artificial appearances upon the esrrth, a» 
explosions of gunpowdeC made at cue place and seen 
at another, the longitude of which is required. 

The first and second and the last of these appear- 
ances are observed at all places where they happen to 
be visible at the same instant of abeobde time. The 
difierenee, therefore, in the reckoned times, either mea» 
or apparent, at two places where they are visible, if 
owing to the difference of their longitude. The timf 
at Greenwieh of eclipses of the moon and of JupiterV 
satellites is previously computed and set down m the 
Nautical Almanack, and the corresponding time at the 
place whose longitude is wanted, being obtained at the 
moment of these appearances happening, the difference 
turned into degrees in the usual way is the longitude 
By means of explosions of gunpowder or other signab 
made on the earth, the difference of the. longitudes oC 
any tvro places not far distant from each other ma^r be 
determined with very great exactness ; the mean time 
for each place may be known by separate chronometers 
previously adjusted and regulated for the purpose ; the 
difference of the times at the moment of the explosion 
or other signal, which is made at one place and seen 
instantaneously at . the other, converted into degrees, 
will give the difference of longitudes. Tbi*^ method 
has of late become the more interesting from its hav- 
ing been adopted, in the course of the operations now 
in progress on the continent for measuring an arc of a 
parallel of latitude, as the b^st means of determining 
the longitude of the extremities of the arc. The space 
between the two extremities of this arc was divided 
into a great number of smaller arcs, all of such a 
length, that one of the extremities of each smaller arc 
might be made visible to an observer at the other ex- 
tremity. At each point of division of the principal 
arc, were fixed stations, at which the requisite instan- 
taneous signals were made and observed. The differ- 
ence of times when these signals were made at one 
station ^nd observed at another, gave tKe difference of 
longitudes of the extreme points of every smaller arc; 
and the sum of all the differences gave (he difference 
of longitudes of the extremities of the principal arc. 
It is scarcely neceasarv to remark, that any thing 
answeKiig the purpose of an instantaneous signal, may 
be used ins lead of explosions of gunpowder-r-such as 
the discharera of a rocket, or the snddeir display or 
extinction o? a lamp: a «3ontriv8nee called a Heiiostat 
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SrhicK IS from two ^Greek wtMrds, md signifies ati3r 
ing the position of which has some reference to the 
stin) has heen employed on the continent: it has ft 
strongly reflecting sur&ce, and is placed in such a 
manner that the rays of the son are reflected br it 
towards the desired . point of observation 5 the renec^ 
tion is then made to disappear suddenly by interposing 
ft screen between the Heiiostftt and the distant 8pe&- 
fator, and thus conveys an instantaneous signaL 

The tKird and fourth methods, by occultations of 
^xed stars, by the moon, and by eclipses chT the sun, 
likewise depend upon tnedifierence of the times at 
which these appearances take place at Greenwich^ 
(and which times are computed by means of tables); 
and of the times af which they are actually observed 
to take place at the spot the longitude or which is 
required; but with this qualification, that as these ap- 
pearances are not observed at all places at the same 
point of abwlute time, the difierence in the absolute 
times of their happening must be allowed for : thus, if 
at Greenwich the occultation of a certain fixed star by 
the moon, happen at six o'clock in the morning ; and 
at some other place to the west of Greenwich it be 
observed to happen at midnight, thus making a difier- 
ence of six hours in the reckoned times of the appear- 
ance^ it will not follow that this is ail due to the 
longitude, and that the place in question is 90^ west 
longitude, for the occultation does not happen at both 
places at the same moment of absolute time ; but the 
star is seen at the place in question for some time 
after it is hidden at Greenwich. This time, which 
being caused by parallaX' may be computed, must be 
added to the Greenwich time, computed from the 
tables ; and then the difference between the resulting 
time at Greenwich, and the time at the place at the 
moment of the occultation ^Acre, will give the true 
difierence of corresponding reckoned times between 
that place and Greenwich ; and from this difierence the 
longitude may be deduced. The difference in the ab- 
solute time of these appearances occurring at diflerent 
places, is dwing to- the sdn and fixed stars shining by 
a light of their own, and to* the moon's parallax. 

The fifth method is by means of the moon's passage 
over the meridian. 

If the sun and moon be upon the meridian of Green- 
wich together, on any particular day, on the following 
day when the sun is again on that meridian, the moon 
will be considerably to the east of it ; and some time 
will conseaoently elapse before the moon reaches the 
meridian of Greenwich after the sun has left it. This 
easterly separation of the moon from the sun after they 
have been together, is caused by the moon's quicker 
motion in her orbit or course round the earth ; and the 
time which elapses between the passage of the sun 
over the meridian of Greenwich, and that of the moon, 
is called the moon's retardation. The moon's motion 
in her orbit continuing, the distance between the sun 
and moon continually and gradually increases ; so that 
if the moon's retardation be of a certain amount at the 
time of its passing the meridian of Greenwich, the' 
retardation at a place to the w$st of Greenwich will be 
of a greater amount, in proportion to the time that is 
required to bring the moon from'the meridian of Green- 
wich, to the meridian of the place to the' west of 
Greenwich. Hence, as the increase of the moon's 
retardation is for 24 hours proportional to the times in 
which it is produced, by knowing the retardation al 
two different meridians, and the time during which 
the retardation at one of the meridians has been pro- 
duced, the time during which the greater retardation at 
the otoer meridian has been produced, may be found 
by the rule of three. Thus, suppose that the sun and 
moon having been upon the meridian of Greenwich 
together on one day, the retardation of the moon at 
Greenwich on the loUowing day, or in 24 hours, is 
52^^ that at a place to the west of Greenwich the retar- 
dation of the moon is observed to be 57', or 5' more 


^an it was at Greenwich ; then w« shall have this 
proportion ; as 51^ 1 57^ :: 24 hours : 24 hours + the ad- 
ditional time necessary to produce the additional retar<* 
dation of 5^. This additional time is due to and 
expresses the difierence of the longitudes, and 24 hours 
correspond with 560^ of longitude. Hence, 62' of 
time : 67' of time : : SeO® : 300® + difierence of the lon- 
gitudes ; and as in this case We have taken the meri- 
dian of Greenwich, the longitude of which is 0, we 
shall have fiS' of time : 67' of time : : 360*> : 360 + Ion- 
^itude of the place ; or the longitude of the place is 

& 
equal to 360 X — '- of time, and expressing the time in 

parts of desfrees at the rate of 16^ to an hour, the lon- 
gitude is obtained. . Hence generally the longitude of 
a place is equal to 3fi0^, multiplied by the difierence 
between the retardation of Greenwich and the retarda- 
tion of the place the longitude of which is required, 
divided by the increase of the retardation at Greenwich 
in the 24 hours preceding the time of observation. The 
increase of retardation 'at the place the longitude of 
which is required, is known from observation. The 
increase of retardation at Greenwich, for the 24 houn 
preceding, may be found by means of the Nautical 
Almanack. 

The principle of this noethod is applicable to the 
fixed stars as well as to the sun ; the only difierence 
being, that the moon's retardation is greater wUh 
respect to the fixed stars, as they have none of the 
daily easterly motion which the sun has in its appa- 
rent yearly path in the heavens. The application of 
this principle to the fixed stars for finding the difierence 
of the longitudes of two places, was first successfully 
made by M. Nicolai, a distinguished astronomer, at 
Manheim, and is now very ffeneraily practised on the 
continent . Mr. Francis Baity, in his valuable paper 
on this subject, lately published in the Memoirs of the 
Astronomical Society of London (voL ii.), observes, 
'' That alreadv at several observatories, the observers 
have been enabled to determine their difference if me- 
ridians in a few months with as much accuracy as they 
formerly eould in as many years." The improvement 
introduced by M. Nicolai consists in the choice of tliose 
stars which have very nearly the same declination or 
distance from the equator as the moon, and'which pass 
the meridian very soon after, or a little oefore the moon. 
The advantages of the method are to be found in 
avoid iuj^ a great number of errors and troublesome 
calculations, which in practice were found to detract 
from the value of other methods, and in the frequency 
with which observations may be made, being every 
night that the moon is visible. It was employed with 
very great success by Lieutenant Foster on Captain 
Parry's last voyage but one, in determining the longi- 
tude of Port Bowen in Prince Regent's Inlet. His 
observations have been calculated and compared with 
those made at the observatories of Greenwich and 
Dublin, and by the late Colonel Beaufoy at Bushy 
Heath ; and the results, which will appear m a volume 
of the Astronomical Society's Memoirs, show, as far 
as one example can do so, the great value of this- 
method of determining the longitude on lancl. 

None of the previous methods, however, (except that 
which consists in the use of chronometers,) are adapted 
to the situation of a person on board a ship. The late 
Astronomer Royal, Dr. Ma^kelyne^ in his Preface to 
the Nautical Almanack, observes "It was hoped that 
some means might be found of using proper telescopes 



great service in ascertaining 
of a ship from time to time. In my voyage to j^arba- 
tlocs, under the directions of the Commissioners of 
Lonffitude, in 1763, I made a full trial of the late Mr. 
Licin^s marine chair proposed for the purpose, but 
could cot derive any advantage from the use of it; 
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■nd coDndeHog the great jKiwer reqiiUkte ia • telescope 
Ibr making' these obserratjoDS well, and ihe violence 
ai well BB inc^alarilJei of the motioa of n sliip, I bid 
afreid the complete management of a teleicope on 
■hipboard will aiwaya remain among the deaiilerata." 

The longitude may. however, be umod at tea, when 
the moon is visible, Dy the observed distance of the 
mooD either from the sun or from nine of the principal 
fixed stars mantioned in the NatUiail Aimunack. This 
distance is observed by means of a Hadley's Sexlatii. 
la eooseqaence of the moon's quick motion tn her orbit 
she is every moment changing her situation in the 
heavens witn respect to the sun and stars. Her dis- 
tance, therefore, Irom the sun, or a particular star, is 
at one moment of time different from what it was at 
Ihe prerioDS moment, and what it .will be at the next; 
■o that a particular or given distance ia proper or due 
to a given moment, which moment will be expressed 
oi reckoned differently ai different meridians, according 
to the ap^rent time of day. This difference in the 
apparent limes, being therefore due to the diflerenee of 
meridians will, converted into degrees, give the longi- 
tude. The distance of the moon from the sun, and 
from nine principal fixed stars, is given in the Natilical 
Altnanaeic, for every three hours of Greenwich time. 

T'^is distance is such as it would appear at the centre 
of the earth ; allowance having been itiade in comput- 
ing the distance given in the Almanack as well for 
parallax as for refraction. The oIia«nwd distance at 
the place the longitude of which is required, is in a 
similar manner to be reduced to the centre of the eailh 
by correcting for the moon's and sun's parallax, and 
for refraction. The apparent lime, at the place sod 
moment of Enervation, i»obtained in the uaual manner, 
by taking the contemporary altitude of the sun or star. 
The difference between this apparent time and the ap- 
parent time at Greenwich, given in the tablet aa cor- 
responding to the tatite'distaiicef convened into degrees, 
will be the longitude of the ship. This method of find- 
ing the longitude ia called the lunar method ; it will 
geneHtlly give the longitude to within twenty miles. 
ireqQently much nearer; it was brought into general 
use by the exertions of Dr. Maakelyne, who, on his 
voyage to St. Helena, in the year 1781, emf^oyed it 
wiib gr^t success. 

The laiitode and longitude of « place having Ihua 
been ascertained, theexactpotittoa erf' thai place on the 
Biirface of the globe is determined. 


COaTCHS OP AN ENGLISH MITBSD ABBOT. 

Abbot is the title of the superiour of certain estab- 
lishments of religious persons of the male sex, thence 
called Abbeys. The word AfAot, or Abbot, as it baa 
been scHUetimes written, comes from Abbatit, the 
genitive of Abbas, which is the Greek and Latin form 
of the Syriac Abba, of which the original is the He- 
brew Ab, father. It is, therefore, merely an epithet of 
respect and reverence, and appears lo have been at first 
applied to any member of the clerical order, just as 
the French Pere and the English Father, having the 
same signification, still are in the Catholic Church. 
In the earliest age of monastick institution's, however, 
the monks were not even priests ; they were merely 
holy persons who retired from the world lo live in 
common, and the abbot was that one of their nuipber 
whom they chose to preside over the association, Tn 
regard to general ecclesiastical discipline, all these 
communities were, at this lime, subject lo the bishop 
of ihe diocese, and even lo ihe pnstor of the parochial 
district withtn the bounds of which ihey were ealah- 
lished. At lengih it began to be usual lor the Abbot, 
or, as he was called in the Greek Church, the Archi- 
mandrite (that is the Chief Monk,) onhe Hegumenos 
{that ia the Leader,) lo be in orders; and since the 
sixth century monks generally have been priests. In 
point of dignity an abbot is conxidered to stand next to 


a biahi^ ; but there hare been mtay ahhoti in diflerent 

countries who have claimed almost an equality in rank 
wiih the episcopal order. A minnte and learned ae- 
count of the difierent descriptions of abbots may be 
found in Du Gauge's Glossary, and in Carpentier*B 
Supplement to that workt In England, according lo 
Cole, there used lo be twenty-six abbots (Fuller say* 
tweniy-seven,) ^nd two priors, who were Lords of 
Parliament, and sat in tho House of Peata. These. 
sometimes designated Sovereigns, or General Abbots, 
wore the mitre (though not exactly the same in fash' 
ion with that of the bishops, carried the crosier (but in 
their right hap ds, while the bishops carried theirs in 
their left,) and assumed the episcopal style of L>»d. 
Some croiiered abbots, again, were not mitred, and 
ofhsra who were miijed were not crosiered- Abbots 
who presided over establishments that had sent Out 
several branches, were styled Cardinal- Abbots . There 
were likewise, in Germany, Prinee- Abbots, aa well a* 
Prince-Bishops. In early times we read o'' Field-Ab- 


bots (in Latin, Abbateg HT!tite») and Abbot Cwunrs 
(JWia-Comtle*, or Abl/i^Contilet.) These were secu- 
lar persons, upon whom the sovereign had bes>owed 
certain abbeys, for which they were obliged to render 
military service as for common fiefs. A remnant of 
this practice appears to have subsisted in our oivn 
country lung alter ii had been discontinued on the 
continent. Thuii, ia Scotland, James Stuart, the nat- 
ural son of James V., more celebrated as the Regent 
Murray, was, at the time of the Reformation, Prior of 
St. Andrew's, alihougb a secular person. And ihe 
secularization of some of the German evclesiastick 
dignities hassince occasioned something like a renewal 
of the ancient usage. We have in our day seen a prince 
of the House of Brunswick (ihe late Duke of Yorkl 
at the same time Commander-in-Chief of the British 
nrmy and Bishop of Osnaburg. Tlie efforts of the ab- 
bols to throw off the aulhority of their diocesans long 
distarbed the church, and called forth severe denun- 
ciations from several of the enTty councils. Some ab- 
beys, however, obtained special charters recogni iiip 
their independence; a boon which, although acquired 
at first with the consent of the bishop, was u"i«llv 
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deEuded agaiul hii MiccmHm viih the moat jealoos 
punculioumess. Maej of the abbots ]iTed io thi 
joymeat of gteai power and sute. In aocieat timea 
Ihey potaesaed uearljr absolute authority in their mOD- 
aatvnea. ' BeJbre theiim« o£ Charlaniagne,' says Gib- 
boil, ' the abbota indulged iheiosetvea in mutilaliug 
theit moalf s, or putlia^ out their eyea ; a-punishmenl 
much less cruel than ibe tremendous vade ui pace (tUe 
aubterraoeoas dungeon, or sepulchre), which waa aftiir- 
waids invented.' The picture which this writer 
dtawH of what he calls 'the abject slavery 6f the i 
aiiiclt discipline' is rery atriking. 'The actiona 
mtml^ hia words, and eren hia- thoughts, were detet^ 
mined bf an inflexible rule, or a caprieioua auperiour: 
the slightest oQeacea were corrected by disgrace or 
coufinemeot, extraordinary fasts, oi bloody flsgellalion ; 
and disobedience, murisur, or delay, wete tanked in 
the catalc^ue of the most heinous aina.' The exter- 
nal pomp and splendour with which an abbot was in 
OMBy cases amronnded, eorresponded to the esienuye 
authmity which he enjoyed within hli abbey, aad 
throughoiu its domains. St. Bernard ia thought to 
refer to the celebrated Lucer, Abbot of St. Denis, in 
the bc^aning of the twelfth century, when tte speaks, 
in one of his wiitinga, of having seen an abbot at (he 
head of more than 600 horaemen, Who served him as a 
cortege. ' By (he jpoiap which these dignitaries ex- 
hibit,^ adds the Saint, 'you would lake them, sot for 
auperioursormoDasteries, butforthe lords of caatlea,— 
not for tke directors of consciences, but for the goTern- 
oun of provinees.' This illustrates a remark which 
Qibl>oii makea in one of his Dotes-:'^' I have totat' 
wheie ItMtrd or read the frank confeaaion of a Benadic- 
tma Abbot, " Mjr vow of poverty has given me 100,- 
000 crowna a year, my vow of obedience has raiaed 
me to the rank of a sovereign prince." ' Even in the 
onKfonued parta of the continieBt, however, and long 
before the Fiench Revolntiou, the powers of the heads 
of monaatericB, as well aa those of other eccieaiastical 
persons had been reditced to comparatively oarrow 
limiia } and the aoreieigvty both of ebboia and bishops 
had bMU subjected in ell material points to tfae author- 
ity of tke civil magistrate. The former became merelr 
goardiaoa of the rule of their ord^, and superintend- 
ents of the internal diacipline which it preseribed. In 
France this aalntary change was greatly facilitated by 
the CDQCDrdBl made by Francis 1. with Pope Leo X., 
in 1S16, which gave to the king the right of nomina- 
ting tfafl abbitti of nearly every monastery in his 
dominion. The only exceptions were some of the 
principal and moat ancient houses, which retained the 

Kriltge of electing their superioors. The title of Ab- 
; has also been borne by the civil authorities in 
aome places, especially among the Gmoesc, one of 
whose chief magistrates used to be called the Abbot 
of the peofde. Nor must we fotgpet another application 
of the term which was once famoas in our own and 
other ctmnlties. In many of the French towns there 
used, of old, to be annually elected from among the 
bur^sses, by the magistrates, an Abbe de Liesse (in 
Latin) Abbas LieiitiK,) that is, an Abbot of Joy, who 
acted for the year as a sort nf master of the revels, 
pivaiding over and directiitg all their poblick shows. 
Among the retainers of some great familiea in Eng' 
land WM «n officer of a similar deseripiioo, styled the 
Abbot of Misrule ; and in Scotland the Abbot of Un- 
reason was, before the Reformation, a personaice who 
acted 1 principal part in the diversions of the popolace, 
and one of those whom the zeal of the reforming 
divines was most eager in proscribing. 

Ckgbkpdlnbss. — A cheerful temper, joined with in- 
nocence, will, make beauty attractive, knowledge de- 
lightful, and wit good-natnred. It will lighten sick- 
ness, poverty. Bod afflictioD, convert ignm-ance into an 
apeenble simplicity, and render deformity itself agree- 


ASTRONOMY. * 

BI. ARAGO ON DOUBLE STABS. 
We make some extracts from the admirable memoir 
on duuble stars, coiitributcd by U. Arago lo the third 
number of the Uranographie ; a subject of grral in- 
terest to the scienli6ck world, as Sir J. Herschel'a 
Stincipal object in visiiing ihe Cape is to examine the 
ouble etars in the soutlierohoiDisphwe ' 


Triple Sttr la HOnoHm*. 

Having explained, that by double, triple, or quadru- 
ple stars, aslroiiomers mean, groupa of two, three, or 
four Biars, which appear extremely close lo each other, 
M. Arago proceeda to stale the reason why this pecu- 
liarity has attracted the aticniion of aslronomera. 

" When we observe the hearens with a telescope, 
even in those regicffis where the stars are most nhund- 
anl as in 'the milkv way,' those stars within ihe field 
of visipD are usually found diatributed with eonaider- 
able uniformity ; the intervals l^y which they are sep- 
arated are neatly eqiial and very great. 'The more 
general this rule was, the more forcibly did the excep- 
tions arrest the attention of aslroaomera. How could 
they avoid rt4naiking, for instance, thai ibe alar Cas- 
lor, (a GenUwfnim,) which lo the naked eye appeaje 
single, and is cited aa such by the Greek and Arabian 
wriiets, is found, when examined by telescopea of 
high ma^ifybg power, composed of two stars, one 
of lbs third, and the other of the fourth magnitude^ 
placed almost in contact 1" 

Sir W. Herschel was the first astronomer who ex- 
amined multiple stars with sustained aitention ; he 
classified the double stars according to the angiilar 
distance of the two stars; a system, however, that must 
soon be abandoned, for we snail soon ste that this an- - 
galai distance is subject to a ctmsiderable variatioD. 
We most however firat notice anothsr peontiaiily. 

" The two distinct stars of which double atara are 
composed have generally two very difierent intensities. 
It frequently happena taat they are remariiable for a 
very decided dinerenee of colour. fThus, in the com- 
pound star t CaMri, the larger ix of a beautiful bright 
yellow, the smaller of a rich indigo blue colour.) 
Often the laiger is ruddy or yellowien, still more fns 
queotly the smeller has a decided green or blue tinge. 
(In ' Serpenfia both are blue.)" 

When tliMC observations were first made, astrono- 
mers, supposing that ihia dilTerence of colour arose 
fran dimteiMe of diatance, deemed that b^ a liitiple 
process of observation the distance of the brighter star 
from the earth might be determioedi 

" This menns, Srst proposed bj Galileo, wa* pat in' 
piBCiice by Dr. Long ; Bir W. Hersehal, a little later, 


catalogued i 
then 


aabla prospect of ai 


. >a 1 but, as hap- 

every body, tboiigh everybody haanotibecan- 
donr to avow it, in looking for the <»e thing, the cele- 
brated asiTonomer of Slough found another. He dis- 
covered that generally the grouped stars of unequal 
magnitude tie not, as had been prcvirnsly snpposad, 
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independent •stars accidentally placed nearly in the 
same line of vision ; that their close union in not a sim- 
ple effect of perspective, but that a conpexion exists be- 
tween these stars ; that they form actual systems, that 
their relative positions are incessantly changing, bnd 
finally, that the smaller stars revolve round the larger, 
precisely as the. planets of our system revolve round 
the sun." 

It might, perhapsy> have been more mathematically 
correct to say, that both stars revolve round their com- 
mon centre of gravity. But, as our author has well 
observed|'%rdinary astronomical observations make us 
acquainted only with ihe socces^e positions of the 
smaller star in refexisince to tbe larger ; now, if we 


practically collect onpf^'^^-^ments of a relative mo- 
tion, the orbit calculated from these elements can onlv 
be a relative orbit ; in fact, it will be the curve whicn 
the smaller star will seem to describe to an observer 
stationary in the larger. Jtist in the same way we trace 
the paths of the planets in our system,- only in the 
Sun, without taking into account any independent mo- 
tion which that himinary ittjelf may have through the 
realms of space. 

M. Arago then enters into a minute description of 
the micrometrical observations by which the orbits of 
these secondary stars, if so they may be called, are 
determined, and gives a table of the elements of a few 
of these binary svstems, as determined by Savar^', 
Bessel, Encke, ana Sir John Herschel. 

" Among these stars there is one (nCorana) which 
has completed its revolution since nr.<t Sir W. Her- 
schel determined its ingle of position.) It is already 
far advanced in its second revolution. The earliest 
observations otiiUr$€t MajorU^ considered as a double 
star were made in 1782. Its periodick time being fifty- 
eight years, the secondary star of f will have com- 
pleted a revolution before our eyes in 1840. 

" According to Sir W. Herschel, the star » Serpen- 
tarii is double. At the time when tjjiis celebrated 
discoverer first formed his catalogue of multiple stars, 
the two distinct stars of which « is composed were 
easily discoverable. At present, they are so complete- 
ly confounded, one is so exactly projected over the 
other, thai Struve himself, though furnished with 
Fraunhofer's great telescope, has not been able to dis** 
cover the least trace of duplication. What would 
Bradley, Lacaille, and Mayer have said, if any one 
had told them that, in the firmament which they stud- 
ied so diligently, there were stars that concealed each 
other? The very contrary of *Serpentarit is exhibit- 
ed ^ Orionia. At the present day, it may ' easily be 
distingnished as a double star^ but m Sir W. HerscneKs 
catalogue ft is entered as decidedly single. 

^' The branch of astronomy which treats of the dis- 
placements in the stellary system is of very recent 
origin ; consequently we must not be astonisned, that 
very little is yet known respecting the motions of triple 
stars. Observations, however, have shown already, 
that the two paler stars in ( Cttncri revolve round the 
principal stars in the groap. As to ^ Cas$iopeay which 
IS composed of one very brilliant star, and two smaller 
stars very close to eacn other. It is probable that one 
of the latter will be found to revolve round the other, 
and both to revolve round the brighter one: 
'^'Befbre pa^sin^'to a differ^m part of the t«b|eet^ 
mm other peculiarity in these binary systems deserves 
to be remarked, namely, the great eccentricity of the 
orbits of the secondary star9; By. eccentricity is meant 
their difierence from a circle, wnich is determined by 
the ratio between the distance of the centre- from the 
focus of the ellipsis, and the' semi-major axis. In f 
Urace Mapria, it is 0. 42, and in r Virginia, it ac- 

ihe 
uno 


tttally amounts to 0.83 •, now in ihe solar system, 
eccentricity of Mercury is 0.21, of Pallas 0.24, of J 
0.25, but m none of the other eight planets does it 
amount to 0.1. A plausible cause has been assigned 
for this remarioible difference. The masses of the 


planets of our system are but very small fractions of 
the mass of the sun ; whilst in these binary systems, 
the satellite,' and central star may be very nearly, 
equal. 

" We are next^to examine what resnlts have been 
derived from the observation of these extraordinary 
bodies. The most remarkable is the confirmation ot 
the universality of the Newtonian law, that the attrac- 
tive force of bodies varied inversely as the square of 
the distance. Several comparisons have been made 
between the calculated and observed positions of the 
secondary stars, and the difierences have not passed 
the limits of err6nr which necessarily belong to this 
very difficult branch of micrometrical measurement. 

"The existence of attraction in the system com 
posed of the sun and the planets that sorround it was 
an important fact, whose laws had been discovered, 
and whose consequences had been traced with won- 
drous success ; but it did not thence follow that at- 
tractive force was inh^ent in matter, that large mas- 
ses might not exist in other regions of the universe, 
which did not attract each other. Still less could we 
•venture to pronpnnce on tlie generality of the law, 
that attractive force varies as the square of the dis- 
tance. But now, thanks to the observations on double 
stars, these doubts are comnletely dissipated. - More is 
not wanting to justify the lively interest that these ta- 
riations in Uie relative position of the stars have ex* 
cited among astronomers." ' • 

M. Arago next shows how the masses of these stan 
may be calculated, and explains at great length how 
astronomers are able to determine the mass, or, as we 
may call it, the weight of the celestial bodies. He 
justly says, that this is the most difficnt pait of astion- 
omy to explain to the uninitiated. . When a popular 
lecturer iem his audience, that if the sun were p/aoed 
in one scale of a balance, it would vequire 997,000 
l^lobes like the earth to counterpoise it, a feeling of 
incredulity is manifested by the entire assembly, and 
his proofs are regarded as an ingenious piece of soph- 
istry. Our author has^^however, explained the entire 
process 'Of reasoning, in language that any man of 
ordinary education can understand ; and has thus done 
for the most difficult part of astronomy what Dr, 
Arnot has effected for phy sicks, it would be idle to 
extract a portion of the reasoning, beeanse it is intel- 
ligible only as a whole. 

M.^ Arago then explains how, from observationa on 
the rotations of the binary systems, the distances of 
the stars mav be determinea, and speculates on the 
jirobability or the limits, of erronr in the position or 
distance of the stars being greatly diminished at some 
future period. He then examines the .value of double 
stars, as a test of the goodness of telescopes, and ex* 
pkiins the use he has made of the doctrine of chances, 
or, as it misht be better named, the calculus of proba* 
bilities in his astronomical reasonings. He con- 
cludes with some brief speculations on the nature of 
nebulous stars, and states his opinion, that the recently 
noticed phenomenon of the Zodiacal light seems tc 
prove the existence of a solar atmosphere. 

We have omitted our author's speculations on the 
difference of colour in the stars that form binary gtoups, 
because they are merely speculations, and Vxanse 
infomocion on this very eunovs subject may aeon be 
expected from Sir John Herschel. In a catalogue 
punlished by Mr. Dun lop in 1828, we find a group of 
stars of about three minutes diameter described in the 
southern . celestial hemisphere^ all of which are blue ; 
the same astronomer describes also some stellar ne- 
bulae of a blueisb tinge, and remarks, that no similar 
phenomena have been observed on this side of the 
equator. These facts, as well as the case of ^ Qerpe/nr 
tiay prove that the blueish colour of certam stars is not 
an optical illusion. To the theory that these blue 
stars are suns m the process of being burned out, 
it may be replied, that a blue colour was not observed 
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in the new >Ur of 157S at Vie time of its ereatett 
candeKeoca (NoTcmber, IJ?^ it wa» ola brilli 
white ; in the rollowiog Jaaiiary it wax changed to 
fellow, gubsequeally it was a dull red, and just before 
lie total disappearance its light resembled the lirid 
paleness of the planet Saturn. 


Double Sur Epalon Booua. 


THE PLUXVLITY OP WORLDS. 

If we find among these distant groups or systems of 

aaoa, the same equal descriptioo of areas, ana the ratio 

of periodich times, we conclude that the stars of each 

Sstem attract one another; that the force by which 
ej are attracted varies inversely as the square of the 
distance, and is. therefore, similar to gravity ; and lastly, 
that motion is there governed by the same laws as here. 
Now we do find this to be the case. The motions of 
double atars have been very accurately observed, among 
others, by Sir J. Herschet ; and be has ascertained that 
their motion is subject to these laws. He has accu- 
lately determined their periodicli times, the axes ma- 
jores, and eeccD trie i ties of eight «f them ; and in every 
respect does he fitid (he relaiioas which exist between 
the planetary motions, to obtain among the bodies 
which compoBe these far remote systema. What, then, 
is the concIasionT — that all these multiplied and iso- 
lated systems which people apace, and of which the 
uoirerse is the aggregate, are subject to the same laws 
of motion and force as obtain here. Thua the laws of 
eravttHtion and motion, which Newton showed to em- 
brace at ooce the fall of bodies at the earth's surface, 
and the phenomena of our planetary system, must be 
extended to the resrion of ttie fixed stars, and are uni- 
Teraal. With us aTl matter is crowded with life, every 
interstice in it is but the habitant of some or^nized 
living agent, or the space wherein some form of vege- 
table life develops itself. Now the matter of the plan- 
etary bodies is analogous to ours in every other resMct, 
why not in Ibia too. that it ie the appomted dwelling- 
place of organized living beings? and if of the subor- 
dinate classes of these, why not of intellicent living 
beings f Surely, in the absence of all evidence of an 
opposite state of things, we are bound to conclude 
iiir the most reasonable aupposiiion to be, that our pla- 
net, which is in every other respect a sample of the 
other bodies of our aystem, resembles them in this also ; 
they, as well as ourselves, have their day and night. 
tfaeir summer and their winter; why, as with us, shoula 
not th?se changes be coupled with the phenomena of 
animal and vegetable life ? What a prodigious field of 
speculation ia thus opened to our view 1 Blercury, for 
instance, eoraptetes bis year in about one quarter of 
ours, and he receives about seven times as much heat 
from the ami. What, tbeu, is the vegetation, and what 
the class of living beings suited to tbia rapid change of 
seasons and glowing temperature ? Jupiter's year is 
nearly twelve of ours, and each of hia seosoes is thus 
three yean in length ; what gigantick vegetation is 
that w Die h goes through this toirsome period of change? 
His day is about ten hours long. What development 
of animal life is that whose periods of repose come 
more than twice as frequently as our own? Four 
bright moons illuminate the short night of this planet. 
Vot. ri. 39 


Why is this short period of repose brightened almost 
into day-light ? But if it be by lar the most probable 
of the two hypotheses to suppose that the planels of 
our own system, because of the analogy they bear in 
other respects to our own planet, display with it the 
wonders of animal end vegetable creation, then must 
the planetary systems which unquestionably surround 
the Stan, too. having a direct analogy to those of our 
system, be admitted to be, like them, but the means, 
but the agents in the dissemination of life thronsb all 
space; thus all the boundless fields through which the 
stars of heaven take their course, are peopled with 
heinas who bow before Qod in speechless tbanksgivio^ 
for the enjoyment of the blessing of life, or whose nri- 
vil«^ it is to offer to him the incense of reason aoa of 
the understanding. — Mr. Moriej/'t Introductory Lecture 
on Aetronomy at King's CoUege, reparttd tn (A« Lon- 


SUNSET ON THE ALLEQANY. 
Bi Mas. Siooeuur. 
I wiiapsnsive pDariin, illhsfoot 
Of ths crowaed AubsiD)'.— when hs wrapt 
Hi* purple mintk gloHondr around. 
And took the bomage of lbs piincdy hPK 
And Ancient roresti,— as therluw^ ibem down. 
Eacb in hit aider of nobiliiy, 
And lino, in idoriou* pomp the sun retired 
Behind the sonmn sfaadow, and bis lraii> 
Of erimMHi. andofaiut^aDd of goU, 

AlMln 
Hiipt 

Faded to twilifAt, sad din livilisht aank,*" 

In deeper shade,— ond (here that m< — ■ 

'Tawfolaia'- ''^- ■ ' ■ 


" Tweco sartb and heaven. HMhonght it bownad aavef* 
Upon (he world beiMuilh, and lifted m 
The ace '- '—•——' '- 


To 


I*! fordid atemlr (owgid (he diy, 

> 'gainsl ill sins. And ii it meet 

ihea,— ihba riiafed on daad-cajiped pinnaeK 

.i: :_■__, .L,,(^ 


Inst ■aine(inies eddying on (ha ai 
I>o(h sweep ihy base 1 

Sar is ii ■"«( fin' thac^ 
HidinB ihyself in myatery, to unpeach 
This aotber iiphera, fhiiD wbence (by rocky root 
Draws alreiiBib and nutiitnenl 1 

Hie first bir hsrald of advaoeing night, 

Doth pear above Iby ininmiL— «a same babe 

HlRhl gala wilb brow of tiinlcl inaoceacs 

Overa ^ant'a Aonlder. Hail, lone star! 

Thoq Ihendly watcbier i/er an errinB world, 

Thine uncomleDiDiiiK glance, doib ■ptly laach 

Of tba( nnlirinK mercy wbich voQchsalea 

Tbee lifihl, and man, salvation. Not to maik 

And treaaarB op bia follisa, or recount 

Their aeorel record in ihe oourl of heaven, 

Hou com'it. fitathinks thy tenderoesa vrould shiUDd, 

With tromblins mantle hia uiflTnu(iea, 

Tiki Durul na*ait» art teod pttf/uJi 

I)a( they who feel oomplion atrou widi 

Do launcb ihardorta moat flercev at t1 


inlt tha( in 


anolber'e hreasL 


Tiius (he wild hi 
Hia own mad vii _. 
The frail reHecior. 


And slumber in (he (omh. Stilt point t 

Wbo Ibroogh tbie evening acane may wsqder oa, 
And from yon moimtain's proud m — " 


thy milder beauty,— 

niliove dial nightly a 

A silent teacher of its sacred ki 


During the war of the RevtrintioD, the (bllowing 
lentimeDt was ordered to be apden nr every airidiar 
in the ranks of a certain eompauy ; *' Ifay the alli- 
ance between France and America be pcrpetnaL" A 
Dutchman in ibe ranka ^ve birth to much merrimeiK 
by pronouncing it accordmg to his rersion, as follows : 
" May all de liara in France be call Peter." n. a. a. 

Sparing justice feeds iniquity.— Sh* a. 
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THE ABABDE. 


The Ababde ue KVeral African tribes, which oc- 
cupy the couDitT belwNn the Nile aod the Red Sea, 
South of Kosseir, nearly as for as the lalitode of Derr, 
SSo 47'. The BUharye lahabil the Moun [aim from 
iheoce Soathwards. Many of (he Ababde hare settled 
in Upper B^pt, od the east bank uf the Nile, from 
KenDet) to Assouan, and thence to Derr. According 
to Belzoni, some of IheiD are spreail aa far as Suez. 
Bat the greater part still lire lilie Bedonins, and act 
U guide* to the Sennaar caiaTana -which set out from 
Daraou, ■ place about ten hours' journey Dorth of As- 
aouBD. Toe Ababde formerly guarded ihe caravans 
from Kenneh to Kosseir, on ibe Red Sea; but they 
liaTe been deprived of this branch of proGt by the 
Maazu end Atoov Arabs, who live to the norlb, and 
form the profit* of tiiis line of road from the Pasha. 

The Ababde have considerable properly, but a very 
fa«d character; they are descrifand as faithless, and 
onworthy of the Bedouin oriffin of which they btmst. 

These people are known In Upper Egypt for their 
•icellent camels, but mure particularly for their drom- 
edaries. 

They trade principally in aenna leaves, and char- 
coal nude of acacia wood, which is sent as far as 
Cairo. The Ababde have few horse* ; (hey fight 
with other Arab tribes upon camels. Their arms are 
a tatget. lance, and sword. They are divided into 
thne principal tribes. El Fokara, El Ashabal, and El 
Heley^b. 

Thoae who eneamp with the Bisharjre sjKak the 
language of the latter. The female children of the 
Ababde and Jaafere Arabs, aa Burckhanlt calls them, 
who inhabit the west bank of the Nile, south of Thebes, 
as far aa the first cataracts, as well as the female chil- 
dren of all the people south of Kenneh and Esne to the 
botdM* of Beatiaar, nndergolhe operation of excision, 
wUeb was an old ^ryptiaa custom. [Cinnpare Strabo, 
p. 8SH, Casaql).] The Ababde fight naked, except that 
ikej hne a rag or napkin ronnd their waists. A fight 
irineh Bvekhardt saw commeDced with a ahower of 
aWnn, for the repelling of which missiles their targets 
appealed verv oseful. The combatants on each side 
were about tnirtv ; and the results were, three men 
■li^lly wounded, and one *hield cleA in two. 

The kind of nead-drets whkh they wear i* sften 


seen on the Egyptian montiments, and a prelly «on«ct 

notion of it may be formed from the above Egyptian 
painting, now in the British Museum. 

The above account is from Burckhardl'i TVavelt in 
Nubia (London, 1816), who apiwars. fniin this and 
other passages, to consider the Abande as of Arab 
stock; but if this be his meaning, it seems to be incor- 
rect. Other writers say that the Ababde, who are of 
ibe same family as their southern neighbours, the Biah- 
arye. differ in appearance, habits and language from 
the Arabs. The larter fact might readily be established 
by a comparison of an Arabic and Ababde vocabulary ; 
but we have not been able to find one of the latter lan- 
guage. That the Ababde have, at different periods, 
mixed with (he Arabs is certain, and we believe have 
irot their religion, such as i( is, from the same nation. 
Their form, which is nol that of the negio, their dark 
colour, and their long hair besmeared with grease, and 
hanging in rioglecs, which have been compared in 
shape 10 corkscrews, show ihem to be of Nubian slock, 
and probably the remnant of a race long setded in 

The Tac( of (he Ababde being camel-breeders, and 
using them in badle, coincides Gingnlarly with (he 
habits of the Arabian*, as Herodotus calls them, who 
lived south of Eeypt, and were in the anny of Xerxes 
when he invaded Greece, a. c. 480. 

It is conjectured by RItter, that the Ababde, as well 
as the Bishaiye, may be a remnant of that peopK 
whom we hear of nnder the Roman Emperors bv the 
name of Blemves. We hear no more of the Bieiayes 
after (he Arab conques( of Egypt, but they appear 
under the general name of Bejas, as the ^reat caniera 
between the Nile and Aidab on the Red Sea, and in 
fact as a commercial people. The Bisharye, the Ab- 
abde, Barabra», ^c, may be considered as different 
branches of (be Beja stock. What reasons Herodotus 
had for calling the camel-ridJo 5 people south of Egypt 
by the name of Arabs, it is difficult (o sar: only we 
muy obsarre, that Aratna, properly so cBlled, was then 
very little known ; and the word Ambs would be ap- 
plied vaguely, and perhaps sometimes incorrectly, to 
many people, who lived a noinadick life. For man) 
Ababde customs, see Bekoni's Beatareiua, p. 300, 4io 
(See Rilter^ Geography, Africa.) 
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cosTTnn or an engush abbess. 

An Abbess i> the Bnperibar of a nnnneiy or other 
female relixioai eommanitjr. An Abbess, in the Ro- 
mkn Cacholick Chuich, possesses in general the tmae 
Jigoity and autboriiy as sn abbot, except that she 
eannot exercUe the spiritual functions appertaining to 
tbe printhood. An abbess for example cannot con- 
iesa ber nana; although it appears that in ancient 
timM ahe was allowed to do so; and that the practice 
VMS •oppressed, according (o the learned father Dom 
Blartene, in his treatise on the Rites of the Church, in 
ctMaaqneace of iti haring been found that there was 
DO ekd to the questions which female curtosily would 
■sk. According to a decree of the Council of Trent, 
aa abbess, at tbe time of her election, ought to be at 
least forty years old, and to have made profession for 
eight jtna; and it is ft^idden (hat any person be 
elected to the dignity who has not been professed for 
five remrs, or is under thirty years of age. 


HAHHOTH CAVE IN KKNTnCKY. 

This cavern ranks emphatically among tbe tnool 
-wonderful natural cnriositiei with which out countty 
abooads; and not improbably, it is the most eztensiTe 
carem yet discovered. It is situated in Edmonson 
county, Ky., about one hundred and twenty-fire miles 
from Lexington, and ninety-nine from Louisville. It 
ia Tiaited frequently by iTavellers; but it is tobe^gret- 
led that none have as yet ihorot^hly explored its 
reeesaea. It! entrance is in a ravine or basin covered 
with a growth of oak, aqd surrounded by abrupt pre- 
cipices. The Lexington Intelligencer contains the 
foUowing description of (he cave, by a recent visiter. 


purpose. Before enteriog 
,ve. we bad lo descend another steep precipice, 
thirty feeL— Standing upon this, we felt a cold 


kettles used for the 

tbe c«ve, 

«baat 


3Q7 

almoBpberlek current rushing from tbe cavern, which 
witli the damp dark entrance belew (the water drop- 
ping from the rocks) rendered the prospect so inhos- 
pitable and comlhrtless. as almost to chill the curiosity, 
and forbid a further descent After descending this 
precipice, our guide lighted The lamps, the air Dcing 
Btrong at the summit, to descend with them burn- 
ing, and with a alis^ht inclination of the head and shnd- 
denng sensations, we passed under tbe immense maasn 
of overhaneiog crags, into a narrow winding avsnoe, 
leading [o tne nigh arched rooms of the main caVerx. 
This avenue extends a quarter of a mile, and was first 
rendered passable by visiters in an erect position, by 
the saltpetre manulBcturers, whose improventenU, if 
they may be eo called, extend a mite into the cave. A . 
wagon road was constructed by ihem this diataac^ 
and the wooden pipes for the conveyance of wnief 
from the mouth of the cave to tbe hevpen, and rotick 
other machinery made use of by tbe mauufactuiera 
still remain as they were lefl (wentf yeara agOL Aa 
we passed along Inis road we also observed tbe nri* 
formed by the waeon wheels,' and the timcks made by 
the oxen employed in the cave, which in many ptacvs 
are as perfect and apparently as nem n if nade yva- 
terday. At the end of the avenue, we pasted thm^ 
a small door, formed by the conslraction of an artifloni 
wall across the cave, and afW gradually ascendiiu 
and descending some ten or twenty feet over what U 
called the " rooky mountain," tbe csrem widens into 
a loAy and spacious room, the arched ceiling of wbich. 
is seventy feet from the floor, and the width a hundrea 

The roof or arch of the cave here resembles tbe ap- 
pearance of a hazy sky dbniy lighted by the moon, an 
alternation of light and shade occasionally deepening 
into blackness. This room extends perhaps one hun- 
dred and fii^y yards in lenglb, when ihe walls contract 
again, and the cave and its ^ms cDutinne compara- 
tively narrow until we entered what is called tbe 
Cathedral, which ii auoiber stupendous arch, such as 
nature slone in one of her migfatiesi convnlsions could 
form. The roof of the cavern here, is upwards of ■ 
hundred feet from the floor, and the width inclndimr a 
recess on one side, must be an eighth of a mile. TDe 
rucks composing ibe walls have a brown appearaDC^ 
but much of the roof here, as in many other perls of 
the cavern, are of a chalky whiteness. The name of 
the cathedral was given to this part of the cave from 
the circumstance of a religious meeting having been 
held in it a short lime since. — A mdely constructed 
pulpit is still standing, and tbe seata fbr the accommo- 
dation of the audience, remain as they were originally 
placed. Our guide stated that a large multitude at- 
tended the meeting, and that the room being lighted 
by a hundred lamps, presented a splendid and sublime 
appearance. Near this, which is about a mile from 
ine entrance, we were startled by what resembled the 
report of a cannon. After recovering from our surprise, 
we ascertained that the almost stunning noise which 
was reverberated in long and lond echoes from various 
parts of the cave, was produced by a small stone, 
thrown by our guide against a log trough formerly 
used for feeding oxen. 

We left the main cave on our light band, and creep- 
ing through a narrow winding avenue a short distance, 
in which we descended about seventy-five feet, we 
entered a room of the usual width ana beigbt of the 
main cave, extending a quarter of a mile. At the end 
of this we again turned to our right, and ex^rienced 
considerable difficulty in making our way in safeir 
through a nairow aperture, down a descent of one 
hundred feet more. Here we found ourselves in ano- 
ther large cavern, the roof and walls of which are 
white and chalky. In tiavetling half a mile, we came 
to a parr of this cave called " The Deterted Chamber." 
It received this name from tbe prints of human feel i* 
the sand, on one side of it, which are as perfect ti if 
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made yesterday. These impressions extend some dis- 
tance, and appear to hare been made by a female lead- 
ing a small child. The sand here is moist, which is 
unusual in the ca?e, and has undergone the process of 
petrifaction. 

We pursued our route a quarter of ar mile further, 
sometimes being compelled to stoop, when we came 
to a pit 70 feet in depth by measurement. The diam- 
eter of its mouth is about ten or fifteen feet We held 
our lamps in a position to obtain a riew of its walls 
some distance downward, which are perpendicular, 
and appear as regular as it they were the work of art. 
Near this pit, in the floor of the care, is a fine cool 
spring from which all drank freely. We continued 
our walk a short distance over a smooth sandy floor to 
what has been named the ^^ Bottomless PUp'* — a name 
applied with much projNriety. It extends quite across 
tUQ care, in front, leaymg a narrow passage into ano- 
ther branch of it on the left, nerer yet explored, and is 
about thirtv feet in diameter at its mouth. Its walls 
as far as tney could be seen, are much the same as 
those of the pit described aboTe. Into this abyss a 
line with weights attached to it, has been lowered three 
hundred feet, without a certainty then of haying reached 
the bottom. We had prepared ourselves with some 
small frajg^ments of rock^ for the purpose of precipitat- 
ing into it. In descendmg, before a contact with the 
walls, they produced for seyeral seconds a buzzing 
sounci ; then the sound and loud echoes made by the 
first contact were heard ; — then the report of a more 
remote contact ; — then a fainter, and still fainter re- 
port, until all sound died away upon the ear, apparently 
urom the great distance, rather than from a final stop in 
the downward progress of the rock. 

Our forward progress was here interrupted, for al- 
though we could see the continuation of the cavern 
beyond the chasm just described, it would have been 
madness to have attempfbd. to reach it. — We therefore 
retraced our steps nearly a quarter of a mile, and en- 
tered without difficulty, another branch of the cave, 
the fioor of which the aistance we followed it, (about 
one mile,) was principally composed of loose masses 
of flint. Our particular admiration in this cavern, was 
the '' Dome of Washington," — ^a magnificent dome 
having the shape of a bishop's mitre, about fifteen feet 
at the base, and seventy-five feet in height. We entered 
this dome by descending ten feet through a small door 
on the left of the cave. Its form at the base is nearly 
round, and its walls have all the regularity of construc- 
tion, and perfection of design, charaoteristick of the 
nicest masonry. Leaving this by the same door we 
entered it, and pursuing our forward course i few 
hundred yards further, we arrived at the entrance to 
the *^ Dome Spring," on our right hand. This dome 
is larger at the base, and loftier than the one iust de- 
scribed, and excited a full measure of wonder and 
admiration, both for its perfection of form and construe-: 
tion, and a spaciousness of dimensions. Its shape is 
that of a regular cone, about 20 feet in diameter at 
the base, and 100 or 120 feet from the floor to the 
apex. A fine cool spring of the most limpid water we 
ever beheld, gushes from the wall and covers about 
one half of the floor. From this fountain in one of the 
lowest recesses of nature, we again refreshed ourselves; 
and leaving the dome by the same door that we entered 
it, (the only one) we travelled nearly half a mile to 
the "White Chambers."— These apartments derive 
their name from the beautiful whiteness of their walls 
and roof, they being frosted over with a bright crystal- 
line substance, about half an inch in thickness — large 
flakes of which we peeled from the rocks without diffi- 
culty. The effect of even the two small lamps we 
earned with us, upon the walls and roof, was admi- 
rable. A large number of lights must have made the 
spectacle splendid. 

Turning into another branch of the cavern on the 
left hand, a small distance from the **White Cham- 


bers," and pursuing it a few hundred yards, ascending 
in rapid succession steep pirecipices and crags, we 
found ourselves once more in the spacious range of 
rooms we had left previous to our entering the first 
branch. It should be remarked,, that we left the main 
cavern on the right hand side. We returned to it 
through an aperture on the left hand side; proving, 
that m our rambles below, we had passed directly 
under the main cave ; our re-entrance to it was about 
a quarter of a mile beyond, or more distant, from the 
mouth, than where we had left it. Having arrived at 
the mouth of the branch at which we at first departed 
from the main cave, the writer suffered the guide and 
servant, to go in search of his hat, which for conve- 
nience, he had parted from in one of the narrow pas- 
sages at some distance. The sensations of utter lone- 
liness prod need by being left in the high arched, and 
gloomy room where he stood, were more oppressive 
than^ he ever before felt, or expects to feel. The soli- 
tude and silence were awful — profound — appalling-^ 
words cannot describe — the nerves and senses alone 
can realize them. 

The above is an imperfect description of the wri- 
ter's own observati^s while in the interiour of the 
Mammoth Cave. The distance he travelled in the 
cave was thought to he about five miles. The portion 
of the cavern he saw, is probably as interesting as 
other parts of it, but he scarcely made a beginning 
toward a complete examination. Indeed, the extent 
of the cave, with its unnumbered branches, and rami- 
fications, is almost interminable, and months, perhaps 
years, might be emploved in exploring those parts of 
It that have never yet been seen. The main cave, in 
which the writer travelled about a mile and a half) 
extends twelve miles, where it forks, forming two 
main caves. One of these forks only, has been ex- 
plored to its termination. The distance from the 
mouth to this point, is said by some, .to be 20 miles. 
The other fork has been explored an equal distance, 
but no one vet has had sufficient perseverance to trace 
it to lis endf. The branches from the main cave, the 
whole distance, are frequent, and the branches from 
tlie branches are still more frequent, presenting a waty 
resembling the profile of a large tree, with trunk, large 
branches, smaller branches and twigs. The floor and 
walls of the cave, are generally dry and dusty. The 
atmosphere is temperate, pure and invigorating. It is 
said, that animal substances placed in the cave, never 
become putrescent. The bodies of several aborigines^ 
retaining in great perfection their general shape and 
features, in a state of petrifaction, have been discovered 
in the cave, and are now preserved in some museum 
of the country. Some of tne rooms of the cavern were 
also used as cemeteries by the original papulation of 
the country, the bones and other remains, together 
with the ffrave clothes in which the bodies were enve- 
loped and interred, in a state of good preservation, 
having been discovered by the Saltpetre manufacturers, 
when making their excavation. The cloth, however, 
which was formed bv the weaving or braiding together 
of narrow slips of bark, was soon decomposed after 
exposure to the light. No inconvenience is experienced 
by remaining in the cavern any length of time, but on 
the contrary its atmosphere is regarded hj those resid- 
ing in the vicinity, as being highly conducive to health. 

A writer in the N« E. Weekly Review informs us 
that in the room called the Haunted Chamber, is found 
a chair in the solid rock, which 'from its having aims 
has received the appellation, of armchair. This room 
is nearly a rectangular parallelogram, about two miles 
in length, twenty feet high and ten in width. 

He further observed that, for three miles from the 
mouth, the sides and top of the cavern are covered with 
a quantity of bats^ hanging down from the top in the 
form of beehives, from two to three feet thick. They 
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Bve in a torpid stute, and are seldom known to fly.'^ 
There are about twenty different rooms that hare been 
discovered, and but three of them that hare been ex- 
plored to the end. This vast carem is apparently 
hollow beneath, from the sound that is made hy walk- 
ing through many of the rooms. It would" probably 
take months to eizplore to the end of all the rooms that 
have been, and which remain yet to be discoyered.'-^ 
The removing of some few obstructions, at a trifting 
expense, and lighting the cavern, would enable a sta^ 
coach to ffo with safety to the second water&ll, a dis- 
tance of fifteen miles. 



THE ABACUS. 

This is an instrument employed to facilitate arith- 
metical calculations. The name may be eiven with 
propriety to any machine for reckoning witn counters, 
beads, &c., in which one line is made to stand for units, 
■another for tens, and so on. We have here given the 
form of an abacus, such as we may recommend, for the 
purpose of teaching the first principles of arithmetick, 
th^ only use, at far as we know, to which such an 
instiument is put in this country. Its length should 
be about three times its breadth. It consisis of a frame, 
traversed by stiff wireit on which beads or counters 
mre sprung to as to move easily. The beads on the first 
right hand row are units, those on the next tens, and 
so on. Tbu& as it stands* the number d704& is repre- 
sented upon the right hand part of it 

The abacus can never be much used in this country, 
owing to our various division of weights and measures. 
We should need one abacus for dollara and cents; 
another for avoirdupois weight ; a third for troy weight, 
and so on* In China, however, where the whole sys- 
tem is decimal, that is, where every measure, weight, 
dbc, is the tenth part of the next greater one, this 
instrument, called in Chinese. Shwanpan, is verjr much 
used, and with most astonisning rapidity. It is said 
that while one man reads over rapidly a number of 
aoms of money, another can add tnem so as togive 
the total as soon as the first has done reading. Their 
mbacus differs from the one described abovcL m having 
only five beads on each wire, one of whieh is distin- 
nished from the rest either in colour or size, and stands 
for five. There is one of these instruments in the East 
India Company's Museum. The Greeks and Romans 
used the same sort of abacus, at least in later times. 
The Russians are also much in the habit of performing 
calculations by strings of beads. It is probable that 
the word was originally applied to a board strewed 
-with dust or sand, on which letters were marked in 
teaching children to read. The word Abax was the 
Greek term for this instrument. Some etymologists 
derive the name from the Phoenician Abaky which sig- 
nifies dust. Lucas de Burgo, an old algebraical writer, 
says it is a contraction of Arableus. It is most probable, 
however, that the first derivation is correct. A che- 
quered board, such as we still sometimes see at the 
doors of publick-houses, was formerly used in this 
country as an abacus, and a chess-board would now 
do very well for the purposes of instruction above- 
mentioned. The multiplication-table is sometimes 
called the Pythagorean abacus. 


POLLY LEITON AND COUNT SKQUR. 
While the French auxiliaries during our Revolu- 
tiott Were laying at Hartford, Count Segur obtained 


permission from his commanding officer, Count dcRo- 
chaml>ean to make an excursion to New-London. — 
Not satisfied with a view of the remnants of a town 
which the perfidious Arnold had just burnt and destroy- 
ed, he was attracted to Newport, R. I. a town which 
was then celebrated tot its circles of enlightened and 
modest men and handsome and talented women. — 
He pleasantly describes his meeting the daughter of 
an elderly quaker, whose unconscionable gravity sel- 
dom allowed him to 'bare his thoughts, and never to 
bare his head.' Although her father's company was 
nearly intolerable, notwithstanding his virtues, Polly 
Leiton we are assured was a charming girl. Bo much 
beauty, simplicity, elegance and modesty, were per- 
haps never before combined in the same person. 'Her 
gown was white, like herself, whilst her ample muslin 
neckerchief and the envious cambrick of her cap^ whieh ' 
nearly hid her light-coloured hair, and the modest at- 
tire in short, of a pious virgin, seemed vainly to en- 
deavour to conceal the most graceful figure and the 
most beautiful form imaginable. Her eyes seemed to 
reflect as in a mirrour the meekness and purity of her 
mind and the goodness of her heart ; she received them 
with an open ingenuity which delighted the Count ; 
and the use of the familiar word ihou^ which the rales 
of her sect prescribed, gave to their new acquaintance 
the appearance of an old friendship.' 

In their conversations she surprised the Count by 
the candour and originality of her questions } " Thou 
hast then" she said, '^ neither wife not children in Eu- 
rope, since thou leavest thy country and comest so far 
to engage in that cruel occupation war ?" 

" But it is for your welfare," replied the Count, 
" that I quit all I hold dear, and it is to defend your 
liberty that I came to fight the English." 

'' The English," she rejoined, '* have done thee no 
harm, and wherefore shouldst thou care about our lib- 
erty 1 We ought never to interfere in other peopled 
business nnlesf^ it be to reconcile them together and 
prevent the effusion of blood." 

" But," said the Count, ''my Bong has ordered me 
to come here and engage his enemies and your own." 
" Thy King then, orders thee to do a thing which is 
unjust, inhuman, and contrary to what thy God order- 
eth. Thou shouldst obey thy Qod and disobey thy 
king, for he is King to preserve and not to destroy .-*- 
I am sure that thy wifb, if she have a good heart, is of 
my opinion." 

"What," asks the Count enthusiastically, '^ could I 
reply to that angel? For, in truth, I was tempted to 
believe that she was a celestial being. - Certain it is, 
that, if I had not then been married and happy, I should, 
whilst coming to defend the liberty of the Americans, 
have lost my own at the feet of Polly Leiton." 


Precocious Wrra.— I asked two little village boys, 
one seven, the other eight years old, what they meant 
to be' when they were men. Says one, " I ahall be the 
doctor of the village." And you, what shall you he! 
said I to the other. " Oh ! ir brother's a doctor. I'll 
be cure. He shall kill the people, and I'll burv them, 
so we shall have the whole village between us."— J»i«^ 
wer's France. 
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THE RtTlNS OP AMERICA. 
There may be no such ruins in America as aie found 
in Europe, or in Asia, or in Africa : bat other ruins 
there are, of a prodigious maffnitude— the fHins of a 
mighty people. There may be no places of pilgri- 
mage in America, unless it be some lonely battle- 
ground, already forgotten by the neighbourhood, over^ 
grown with a forest, and orershadowed by a perpetual 
deep darkness, or coTered, far and wide, with a sea of 
weltering herbage— the frightful vegetation of death ; 
noplaces that have been sanctified by song or story^ ages 
aAer ages, with beautiful tradition, or heroick poetry, 
save here and there a small spotof jearth shut in by the 
great hills, or fortified bv the eyerlasting rocks, where 
the red man withstood the white man, while the noise 
and. the flash of the terrible weapons with which the 
latter shot fire into the heart of the former, appeared to 
the sarage to be that very noise and brightness whieh 
he had seen set fire to the woods about his path, tear up 
the earth under his feet, and shatter the yery sky over 
his head ; or some other shadowy quiet place or smooth 
hill- top, where the men of the reyolution made war up- 
on their fathers and brothers — upon the most powerful 
nation of the earth, while her ships covered the sea, 
and her armies were on the march in every quarter of 
the rlobe. 

There may be no pilea of barbarian architecture, each 
a wilderness of turrets, towers, and battlements, lock- 
ing to the 8eabree2e, or overshadowing the high places 
of power in America; no half-buried city like the pil- 
lared and sculptured treasuries of the art which en- 
cumber the earth, and choke up the rivers of the old 
world, or come and go with the tide — ^appear and dis- 
appear, day after day, along the sea-shore of states that 
have perished for ever ; cities buried by the volcano or 
the earthquake^ overthrown by the savage, swept over 
by the sea, or swallowed by tbe sand of the desert, yet 
crowded with strange beauty, and full of glorious wreck ; 
no prodigies of the mist ot that beautiuil dim vapour, 
the twilight of another world, the atmosphere of tradi- 
tion, through the bannered palaces, the rocky fortresses, 
and the haughty piles of Europe, loom with a most un- 
earthly grandeur. But if there are no such things in 
Amenca, there are things which are to be found no- 
where else on earth now — the live wreck of a prodi- 
{fious empire that has departed from before our face with- 
in the memory of man ; the last of a people who have 
BO history, and who bat the other day were in posses- 
sion of a quarter of the wfaple earth. 


Windsor Palls, Mass* - • • 

or siraoPB. 

Marble Cascade, Italy • - - 

Powerseourt, Ireland - - . - « 

Pistilly, Cayne, Wales - • * 

Ceresou, Savoy . . . . • 

Evanson, Savc^ . . . . . 

Nun of Capena, Savoy - - - 

Staub Bach, Switzerland - - 

Sour Milk Force, England - - 

Glommen, Norway « - « . 

Foyers, Scotland - - - - - 

Cettina, Dalmatia - - - - . 
Teverone, Italy -----. 

Trohletta, Sweden . - . . 

In Devonshire, England - - - 

Hardrow Force, England - * 
Fall of the Rhine, Switzerland 

Thornton Force, England - - 

Rocky Linn, Scotland - - -• 

Wethercot, England - - . - 

Dank Cave, England - - - - 
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TABLE OF CATARACTS, 

nr AXKBICA. 


NoMib ^ Fofpeodlci 

Tequendama, S. America - - 
Nipegon, U. Canada • • - . 
Montmorency. L. C - - - - 

Falling Spring, Va. - - - - 

Niagara -------- 

Shawenegan, L. C. - - - - 

'Wi!'>^rforce, Hood River, U. C. 
Pusambio, S. America - - - 
Missouri -------- 

Passaic, N. J. ------ 

Cohoes, Mohawk, N. T. - • - 

ClaudierCj L. C. 

Housatontc, Conn. - - - - 
Great Falls, Potomac - - - 
Little Falls. Potomac - - - 
St. John, L.' C. - - - - -^ - 
Bellows Falls. Conn. River 
Grand Mere, L. C. - - - . 
St. Anthony, Miss. - - - . 
Packagama, Miss: - - - - - 
Monongahela, Va. - - - - 

St. Mary's U. C. 

Grosse Islc^ L. C. - - - - - 
Ottawas, u. C. 
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Eztraet from Hr. Hocfnfm Addreai before the CtoaenI iVadea* XhSim, 

Jko. 8epL 18Mb 

What ean be more humiliating to the Philosqphei^ 
or discouraginj; to the philanthropist^ than the reflee- 
tion that a majority of mankind rather seek to kiU Ume 
than improve iif It is generally those who need, in- 
struction numty that strive least to obtain it ; and hoiee 
the more ignorant a man is, tbe less does he appreciate 
the value and importance m the winged hours. Who, 
that is acquainted with the delights of knowledge, with 
the value of reflection, and the charma of conCen^la- 
tion, but must hear with deep regret those who have 
never endeavoured to profit by the past, complaining ol 
the tardiness of time and sighing for the ibture ? And 
why should man seek to pass his time in idleness, 
or m vain and unprofitable pursuits ? Why neglect 
to cultivate the mental faculties which Qod has given 
him ? He can plead no excuse in exienuaiion. Mtt* 
ther nature nor circumstance can furnish him with a 
suflScient apology for such delinquency. If * deprived 
of the advantages of an early education, the more 
anxious and industrious should he be to obtain one. 
And if so fortunate as to have acquired more informa- 
tion than his neighbours, the more liberal he should 
be in the dispensation of his knowledge. Placed in a 
world, rile with interest, replete with cuii(A» varietiea, 
and pregnant with unexplored phenomena, man b 
urged b)r everj motive, by every inducement, to ac- 
quaint hiroseK as far as possible, with the nature and 
designs of that creation of whieh he forms so inteiesi- 
ing and important a feature. He is called upon by 
every consideration, to devote his time and his energies 
to the ascertainment and development of diose truths, 
whether physical, political or moral, which concern 
the welfare of man : and he who neg[lects to per f orm 
those duties, contravenes, as far as in him lies, the 
purposes of his creation. 

A blind veneration for antiquity, originatittg in the 
credulity and indolency of the hunmn mind, is one 
great source of errour and ignorance. Men find less 
trouble and labour in adopting the opinions of others, 
than in investigating and formhig opinions of their own? 
and hence rtieir willingness to follow in the footsteps 
of their ancestors. So long as men act upon the prin- 
ciple, that the antiquity of an opinion, or the univeraal- 
ity with which it has been received, is an indubitable 
evidence of its truth, so long will they maintain and 
propagate errour and falsehood. Would men but reflect 
that the indolent and ienorant have ever outnumbered 
the reasoning^ and intellectual ; and that the more an 
eient an .opinion, the nearer it approaches to the legend 
ary and fabulous times, they would not so 
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estittiate its worth by the nntnoer of rotaries, or the 
antiquity of its existence. Shall I be told, that bat 
comparatively few are capable of becomtoff habitual 
thiukers and correct reasoners — that nature has with- 
held her intellectual gifts from the great majority of 
her children, and decided that they should be governed 
and controled by a chosen and favoured few? Liet no 
man so far presume to question the justice and goodness 
of the Universal Parent. I am aware, however, that 
there exists a disparity in the minds and capacities of 
men ; and I iim also aware^ that that disparity arises in 
a great decree from the vohtion of the creature. Such 
is the habitual negligence of men, and so prone are they 
to trifles, that a majority of them feel a deeper interest 
in the displays of necromancy, than in the aemonstro 
tiofu of philosophy ; and would listen with greater 
attention to the ravines of a fanatick, or the pratin^s of 
a parrot, than to the thunders of Sinai, or a voice from 
heaven. And why this abuse of reason, this poverty 
of mind and dereliction of thought ? Does the cause 
necessarily exist in man's nature and constitution ? By 
no means-^but in his habits and his will. The ma- 
jority of distinguished individuals, owe their elevation 
to the moral qucUUies. rather than to native superiority 
of intellect. The truth of this position is strikmgly ex- 
emplified in the life and achievements of Carbtzh 
Nesbuhr. Bom a peasant in a remote corner of an 
obscore province, far removed from all the facilities of 
acquiring information — ^poor and an orphan — gifted but 
moderately by nature — with a memory not remarkably 
retentive, and his ability of acquiring knowledge the 
most common — ^yet^ notwithstanding all these unpropi- 
tious circumstances, he became by dint of perseverance 
and indeiatitfable industry, one or the most distinguish- 
ed men of his age. His memory will survive and 
floorish — ^be honoured and revered, whilst science has a 
friend, or virtue an admirer. 

Of what benefit would the neUwc genius of a NetD^ 
ton or a Liebnitz have been to themselves, or to the 
world, without the aid of method and m^ntai industry? 
Not by intuition, but by the deductions of reason, wa& 
the latter enabled to discover the order of fluxions, or 
the diferenUal eaicuius-^^ud the former, the laws of 
tmcvertfoZ gravitation. It was industry and mental 
discipline^ that enabled the immortal T\illy to sustain 
for a season, the fortunes of degenerate and sinking 
Rome — ^that enabled Napoleon to control the destinies 
of Europe — and Franklin to follow nature to her 
hiding place, and pluck the master-secret from her 
boaom. 

All men, when their jealousies and prejudices are 
quiescent, admire genius, and willingly do homage to 
inteUectual greatness—nay, regard the master spirits 
of intelligence, as beinsn almost superhuman ; and 
iMDce, the ancients deified their sages and benefactors — 
end hence, the modems speak of Plato, as the divine — 
of Galileo and Kepler— of La Grange and La 
Place — of Milton and Sbakspbarx — of Jefferson and 
F&anklin, as ^^tht'immortaV^ — And is it not extraordi- 
nary, that men should idolize qualities in others^ which 
they neglect to cultivate in themselves! Is it not 
strange, that the love of mental ease should, so often, 
nmy, so generally, triumph over all the aspirations of a 
oenerous ambition-*H>ver every impulse, every desire for 
intellectual eminence ? 

Most men are willing to admit, (and feel a secret 
pride in the admission,} that when God said " let us 
make man in our own image," he meant that the 
resemblance should consist in the intellectual character 
mnd <|ualifications of man. Admitting the correctness 
of this interpretatioiL, it follows, that in proportion as 
we advance in knowledge, in that ratio do we approx- 
imate to the character and likeness of our Creator. 
And of consequence, as we remain stationary, or retro- 
grade, do we assimilate to the bmtes that perish. There 
are none but would startle with horrour at the reflection, 
that they resembled in form and face^ the ape or the 


elephant ; and jet, strange and paradoxkai as it em 
appear, the majority .of mankind, rather than task their 
mental powers, would prefer to live and die resemblinff 
in mind and habits the ox and the ass. Be stimulated 
then, my friends, by the reflection, that every acqoisi* 
tion of knowledge, if properly applied, elevates your 
character, augments your happiness, and increases and 
strengthens your resemblance to your Creator. I wonld • 
not have yon understand, however, that the mere ac- 
quisition of knowledge^ or what is generally called an 
education^ is suflkient to render you either wise or 
virtuous. Man fs too apt to learn mechanicaUy ; and 
his knowled^, when mechanical, is of but little mote 
service or utility to him, than is the faculty of articular- 
ting certain words to the parrot or the jackraw. With- 
out severe mental training, and an assiduous cultiYation 
of the just powers of thought, and the general but 
strict regulation of the faculues of the mind, the great 

furposes of education are seldom if ever accomplished, 
le who has treasured up much information^ reeardiess 
of system or method, is admirably descnbed in the 
following couplet, by England's greatest didactick 
poet, — 

** A bookfid blockhead— ianoraDtly read, 
I With loads of learned lumber in his head." 

The value of our acquirements depends, not so much 
upon their extent or variety, as upon the manner and 
capacity with which they are applied. When men 
learn hiyiv to think, they soon begm to think correctlv. 
No precocity of j^enius — no expansion of native intel- 
lect — no acquisitions of knowledge, can fender men 
wise and useful, without they know now to direct their 
powers and use their wisdom. How strong the prfy 
priety then, tiay, how imperative the duty, especially 
in a government Like ours, where the publick voice is 
omnipotent, where the destinies bf the republick are 
committed to the hands of its citizens, where ffovem- 
ment is a deposit intrusted alike to all, and where all 
are accountable for the administration of its afiairs. 
that all should be acquainted with its character ana 
genius, and capable of investi^ting the causes that 
may secure its stability, or accelerate its destruction. 


FIRE-SHIPS. 
These are generally old vessels filled with combus- 
tibles, and fined with grapplin^irons, to book enemy's 
ships, and set them on me. ^ The following is a de- 
scription of the fire-ships which were of such essential 
service to the Greeks, in their recent war with Tur- 
key. ' The vessels usually employed for this service,' 
says Emerson, ' are old snips, purchased by the gov- 
ernment. Their construction as fire-ships is very sim- 
ple, nothing more being wanted than active combus- 
tion. For this purpose*, the ribs, hole and sides of the 
vessel, after being well tarred, are lined with dried 
furze, dipped in pitch and lees of oil, and sprinkled 
with sulpnur; a number of hatchways are then cut 
along the deck, and under each is placed a small bar- 
rel of gun-powder ; so that at the moment of confla^- 
tion, each throws off its respective hatch, and giving 
ample vent to the flames, prevents the deck being too 
soon destroyed by the explosion. A train which pas- 
ses through every part of the ship, and communicates 
with every barrel, running round the deck, and passing 
out at the steeraffe window, completes the preparation 
below ; whilst above, every rope and yam is well cov- 
ered with tar. so as speedily to convey the flames to 
the sails ; and at the extremity of each yard-ann, is at- 
tached a wickered hook, which, being once entangled 
with the enemy's rigging, renders escape after coming 
in cont.ct, almost a matter of impossibility. The 
I train, to prevent accidents, is never -laid till the huh 
ment of usirg it ; when all being placed in order, and 
the wind favourable, with every sail set so as to in- 
crease the flames, she bears down upon the enemy's 
line, whilst the crew, usually twenty-five or thirty i» 
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■Dmber, han no ather defenoa duu cnwcliing betuad 
ttw nfleT bnlwuki. WtwD oIoM npon the destined 
sl^ all luuidi deacend by the sterD iaio a lauach £tted 
out fiir the purpoM, with high gunwales and a pair of 
nnaU awiTeli; bdi) at tb« momanl of coatact, theiraitt' 
ia bed b* the captaio, aod eveiy hatch being ihrowa 
o^ tike dameg buret forth, at the same insLsut, from 


iny's resael, who have nerei y eL in one instaDce, been 
tUe to eitricate ihemielres. la fact, such is the ler- 
loarwith whichtt— '^— -~ "^ ' "" "^ ' " 

■ctdom make Ih6 . 

approach of the fire-^p they _ __, 

otea, an inceaaaat rmndom caimoDade ; but, at length, 


long before the cornea in contact, preefaKtate themMlrea 
into the aea, and attempt to reach the other veaaeU, 
scarcely one remaining to the last moment, to attempt 
to Hare [he devoled Tease L Sometimes, howerer, 
anned boata are sent off from the other reaaeta of the ' 
fleet ) but ihey have nerer yet been able, either (o pie- 
Tenl the approach of the fiie-ihip, or seize on the crew 
while making their escape ; and though Gie-ahipi ore 
in other countriea conaioered a foilom hope, such ia 
the stupidity and terroui of the Turks, thai it is rarelr 
that one uf the brulotiieis is woooded, and ?ery ael- 
dom indeed that any lose their lives. The aerrice, 
howeret, from ike risk to which it ia exposed, is re- 
warded with higher pay than what is given to ordina- 


POSSIL REluma OP THE SIBERIAN MAHHOTH. 


It has been demonstrated by Curler, that this ani- 
mal was of a different species from the mastodon, or 
American mammoth. Its bones hare been found in 
the allnrial soil near London, Northampton, Qlouees- 
ter, Harwich, Norwich, in Salisbury plain, and in 
other places in England ; they also occur in the north 
of Ireland ; and in Sweden, Iceland, Russia^ Poland, 
Oarmanr, France, Holland, and Hungary, the bones 
and teelli have been met with in abundance. Its teeth 
have also been found in North and South America, 
and abundantly in Asiatic Russia. Pallas says, that 
from the Don to the Tchutskoioess, there is scarcely 
a river that does not afford the remains of the mam< 
moth, and that thejr are frequently imbedded in al- 
bivial »oU, containing marine production. The 
akeletona are seldom complete; but the following in - 
lerealing narrative will shiDW that, in one instance, the 
animal has been found in an entire state. 

In the year 1789, a Tuugusian fisherman observed a 
strange shapeless mass projecting from an ice-bank, 
near the mouth of a river in the north of Siberia, the 
nature of which he did not understand, and which 
wa* so high in the bank as to be beyond his reach. 
He next year observed the same object, which was 
then rather more disengaged from among the ice ; but 
was siill unable lo conceive what it was. Towards 
the end of the following summer, 1801, he could dis- 
tinctly see that it was the frozen carcase of an enor- 
mous animal, the entire flank of which, and one of 
its tusks, had become disengaged from the ice. In 
eonseqaence of the ice beginning to melt earlier, and 
toa^eater degree than usual, in 1803, the fifth year 
of Jhis discorery, the enormous carcase became en- 
tirely djsengagea, and fell down from the ice-crag on 


a sand bank forming part of the coast of the Arclie 
Ocean. In the month of march of that year, the 
Tungusian carried away the two tusks, which he 
sold for fifty rubles, about fifteen pounds sterling. 

Two years afterwards this animal still retpained on 
the sand-bank, where it had fallen from the ice ; bat 
its body was then greatly mutilated. The peasants 
had taken away considerable quantities of its flesh to 
feed their dogs; and the wild animals, particularly 
the white bears, had also feasted on the carcase; yet 
the skeleton remained quite entire, except that one ol 
the fore legs was gone. The entire spine, the pelvb, 
one shoulder blade, and three legs, were still held to- 
gether by their ligaments, and by some remains of the 
skin ; and the other shoulder blade was found at ■ 
short distance. The head remamed, covered bv the 
dried skin, and the pupil of the eyes was still dis- 
tinguishable. The Drain alsa remained within the 
skull, but a good deal shrunk and dried up ; and one 
of the ears was in excellent preservation, atil] retain- 
ing a lull of strong bristly hair. The upper lip was 
a good deal ealen away, and the under lip was entirely 
gone, so that ihe teeth were distinctly seen. The ani- 
mal was a male, and had n long mane on its neck. 

The skin was eiiredict; thick and heavy, and aa 
much of it remained as required ihe exertions of ten 
men to carry away, which they did with considerable 
difficulty. More than thirty pounds weight of the hair 
and bristles of this animal were gathered from the - 
wet sand-bank, having been lramp!«d into the mud by 
the while bears, while devouring the carcase. The 
hair was of three distinct kinds; one consisting of 
stiff black bristles, a foot or more in length; another 
of thinner bristles, orooarae flexible hair, of a reddish- 
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%TOwn eoloar; «ftd ihe tUrd of coarse reddish-brown ] comparatiTc anatomy. .T]^is allegation seems to us 


wool, whicb grew among the roots of the hair. These 
afford an undeniable pcoof that tliis animal had be- 
longed to a race of ele|>hants inhabiting a cold region, 
witn which we are unacquainted, and by no means 
fitted to dwell in the torrid zone. It is also evident 
that this enormous animal must have been frozen up 
by the tee at the moment of its death. 


Cation of the Mammoth of the North, in which the 
tusks were turned downwards. Some have thought 
the representation in this resjtect incorrect. Baron 
Curier on examining a specimen of these remains 
which was taken to England by Mr. R. Peale, conr 
eluded from analogy, that this animal commonly call- 
ed the Mastodon, differed from the Elephant in no 
other material inspect than in the formation of th^ teeth. 
Some Snglish writers, upon the strength of this, h^re 
represented the Siberian Mammoth, of whose skeleton 
a Sgate is hereto prefixed, to be identically the same 
animal as to £3rmation. 

The iSnglish Saturday Magazine would likewise- 
make it the same animal as the Mastodon of Ohio. 
That Magazine asserts this upon a comparison of the 
figures of the two skeletons as respectively Airnished 
by Mr. Peale and Baron Cuvier. The difference of 
the two animals, however, even on a comparison of 
these engravings are more obvious than that Maga- 
zine seems to have supposed. Although we are wil- 
ling to concede to that Magazine, notwithstanding Mr. 
Peale's <^inion to the contrary, that from considera- 
tions of comparative anatomy the tusks of this animal 
undoubtedly turned upwards, yet, we are constrained 
to aver, and we do it from personal, examination of 
the skeleton of the Mastodon of th^ States, that if the 
representation of the Siberian remains are correct, the 
declaration of its identity with the former is wrong *, 
and we feel prepared to say that the differences between 
the two specimens are nearly a» great as those be- 
tween a horse and a cow. No one seems better quali- 
fied to give a competent descrq)tion of the remains of 
the American animal than Mr. Peale, who collected 
the bones, put them together for publick exhibition 
and drew a representation of them with his own hand. 
He describes the American Mastodon as distinct from 
all other fossil remains ever found, and therefore dis- 
tinct from those of the Siberian Mammoth. The ma- 
terial difference consists in the formation Of the teeth : 
its distinctive characteristicks from those of the Sibe- 
rian Mammoth consist not only ti the teeth but in its 
general osteological conformation — the bones are larger 
and more clumsily shaped — ^the joints of the legs are 
different, those of the Mastodon being hinged, while 
those of the Siberian Mammoth are baU and socket. 
It differs likewise in the feet, the Siberian Mammoth 
being as is represented hpofed or solipeda, and the 
Mastodon digitigrade, or having toes or split hoofs, 
similar to the elephant. There are likewise differen- 
ces in the size of the skeleton and length of the ribs ; 
besides numerous other min(Mr differences which suffi- 
ciently distinguish the Mastodon of America not only 
from the Siberian Mammoth but (rom all other fossil 
remains yet discovered. The Saturday Magazine 

chanras Mr. Peale with an insufficient knowledge of 
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to be rather ad captandr^m, and is certainly unjust^ 
Mr. Peale had the remains of the animal before him, 
and was himself endowed we believe with good eyes 
and employed a faithful pencils With the exception 
therefore of the position of the tusks, which might or 


might not have been an original errour, we cannot 
On page 248, of this Magazine we gave a r^esen- j perceive how Mr. Peale could have erred in the delin- 


eation oC this animaPs anatomical construction. We 
have seen, we repeat, the skeleton of the Mastodon ; 
and we can assert that the Saturday Magazine has 
betrayed a greater ignorantre of the American Masto- 
don than Mr. Peale probably could have displayed in 
reference to the foissil remains of any country. 


KISSES. 

A kiss is said to be the sweetest pledge of tenderness 
and friendship ; and as we have never seen it defined, 
we will call it, a labial con taction followed by a smack ! 
In our country at least, kiss'es are not wantonly dis- 
pensed ; they are the peculiar treasure of the ladies, and 
are awarded by them in such a sparing manner, that 
the lucky one who receives them may deem himself 
an honoured favourite. — It is not here a general method 
of salutation or of welcome ; and unless it be upon New 
Year's day, it is seldom bestowed save as a pledge of af- 
fection. In Russia, however, according ta Sir Robert 
Ker Porter this seal of friendship is daily appropri|ited 
to as comhnon and publick use, as the shaking of the 
hands among us. ' It is not sufficient that the fair sex 
salute each other, or touch your cheek : but no bearded 
boor meets his fellow, but forty smacks are heard, as 
though each were sucking cider through a vent-peg. 
Every man, young, old, latne, blind, or ever so' dis- 
gusting, when he kbscs the hand of any woman, let 
her delicacy be ever so nice, or her rank exalted, she 
must return the salute on his cheek.' This is done at 
every interview, although little intimacy may exist be- 
tween the parties: about the conclusion of the six 
weeks' fast, the cust(Mn of kissing is most generally in- 
dulged in; then society is but one scene of kis»ng 
[strife! 

Indeed the custom is systematiek in that country, and 
the various kinds of kisses are arranged into four class* 
es; First, the kiss religious. This is the highest in 
degree, and is of widest privilege, being used only at 
sacred periods ; but during the holy seasons, under its 
passport, the 'veriest clown may find his way to the 
cheek of the loveliest or most illustrious woman in the 
empire. 

Second, the kiss of lore I This is declared to be 
the sweetest, and it is the rarest ; but it is said to have 
many a counterfeit, for its soft touch unites in one mo- 
ment lips, heart, and soul. It is spoken of as of divine 
origin, and its delicate nature never allows it to be 
practised in publick. 

Third, the kiss platonick, or the kiss of friendship. 
This Sir Robert thinks almost as dear as the former, 
though not quite so sweet ! 

Lastly, the kiss promiscuous. This species seems 
to.be one of cold formality, and Sir Robert would pro- 
test against it as well as all the others, since they date- 
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riorate in value by being so liberal and commoD. My 
Lord was undoubtedly the advocate of exclusive privi- ' 
leges ! This last Kiss, it is said is executed with grace 
by the well-bred : and it is perfected by acquired ele- 
gance and practice^ it being the constant ceremooy at 
all interviews bietween men, women and children. — 
The lowest classes are as expert at it as the greatest 
lord. ' Not unfreqoently will be seen a couple of large 
hulking fellows with greasy grisly beards, kissing an^ 
smacking, locked in each other's arms, as if they were 
meeting after an interval of ages.' Sir Ecbert thinks 
that had Coriolanus travelled in Rusia instead of among 
the Volscii he must have knocked down half the empire 
before he would have been allowed to preserve the 
virgin kis8 he carried back to his Virgilia. 

As to the taste of the Russians in this respect, we 
can only say ^ de gustibxM non est diitpiUandem^'^ our 
ladies assure us they reserve their kisses for those 
whom they love best, and seldom impart them to oth- 
era, unlesa as a forfeit or upon a wager. 


FLYING. 

The act of flying is performed in the following man- 
ner. The bird first launches itself in the air eitner by 
dropping from a height or leaping from the ground : it 
raises up at the same time the wings, the bones of 
which correspond very closely to those of the human 
arm, the place of the hand, however, being occupied by 
only 6ne finger, he then spreads out the wings to their 
full extent in a horizontal direction, and presses them 
down upon the side, and by a succession of these strokes 
the bird rises into the air with a velocity proportioned 
to the quickness with which they succeed each other. 
As the intervals between the strokes are more and 
more, lengthened, the bird either remains on the. same 
level or descends. This vertical movement can onlv 
be performed bv birds whose winffs are horizontal, 
which is probably the case with the lark and the quail. 
When birds fly horizontally, their motion is not in a 
straight line, but obliquely upwards, and they allow the 
body to come down to a lower level before a second 
stroke is made by the wings, so that thev move in a 
succession of curves. To ascend obliquely the wings 
must repeat their strokes upon the air in quick succes- 
sion, and in descending obliquely these actions are 
proportionally slower. The tail in its expanded state 
Bupports the hind part of the body : when it is de- 
pressed while the bird is flying with great veloci- 
ty, it retards the motion ; and by raising the hinder 
part of the body, it depresses the bead. When the tail 
is turned up it produces a contrary effect, and raises 
the head. Some birds employ the tail to direct their 
cMine, by torainff it to one side or the other, in the same 
manner as. a helm is used in steering a ship. We 
may observe that there is a peculiarity in the bones of 
biras which ^serves to lighten their bodies and ^eatly 
to facilitate their motions. A considerable portion of 
the skeleton is formed into receptacles for air, the inte- 
riour of most bones in adult birds being destitute of 
marrow, and containing air-cells which communicate 
with the windpipe or the mouth. In young birds the 
interiour of the bone is filled with marrow, which, how- 
ever, becomes gradually absorbed to make room for 
the admission of air. This gradual expansion of the 
air-cells, and absorption of the marrow, can nowhere 
be observed so well as in young tame geese when kil- 
led at different periods. 

Flying is not confined to those inhabitants of the air 
whicn have wings composed of feathers ; there are 
many of these whose bodies are so light as not to re- 
quire wings made of such strong materials, and which 


have them composed of thin membranes of the slight- 
est texture. This is the case with all flying insects. 
The BcU, which belongs to the class Mammalia, is 
supplied with a kind of wing peculiar to itself, which 
may be considered as an intenariediate link between the 
wings of birds and those of other animab. 



The bat's wmgs ai« formed of membranes spread 
upon the bones which correspond to those of the arm, 
fore-arm, and hand in man, and of the fore-leg in quad- 
rupeds. So far they resemble those of bi^s ; they 
diner, however, in the materials of which they are 
composed, and in the bones bearing a closer resem- 
blance to those of the human hand. They have what 
is peculiar to themselves — a hook-like process attached 
to the bone of the wing, by which they lay hold and 
support themselves upon the cornices of buildings, and 
so far employ their wings as hands. These wings 
when extended are of great lenffth. In the larger spe- 
cies found in some parts of India, Africa, and South 
America, celebrated under the name of Vampyres, 
they often measure five feet ; and Sir Hans Sloane was 
in possession of a specimen brought from Sumatra, the 
wings of which measured seven feet.. As the bat it- 
self is not rendered buoyant by any of the means em- 
ployed in the internal structure oi birds, and as its 
wings are themselves membranes of some strength, 
great extent of surface is reouired in them : they are 
not, however, fitted for long ni^ht^ and must be eonsid- 
ered as a very remarkable deviation from the structure 
of any bird on one p;rt, and from that of the quadruped 
on the other. The only regularly formed quadruped 
that has the power of flying is the Flying SquirrtL — 



The aubstitut^ f<^ wmgs in this animal is a broad fold 
of the integument spread out on each side of the body, 
and attached to the Dore and hind legs, reaching as far 
as the feet ; so that by stretching out its feet it spreads 
this fold and keeps it in an extended state, in which it 
has a nearer resemblance to a parachute than a wing. 
The flying squirrel however is not capable of rising 
from the earth, nor of flying in a horizontal line. Its 
wings, so called, only enable it to sail off in an inclined 
plane from one height to a lower one. The animal 
seems to acquire a projectile force by a muscular spring 
at the outset, which enables it to descend from the tops 
of trees to the earth. Some species of lizards and fish- 
es are also furnished with substitutes for win^s, by 
which they are enabled to support themselves m the 
air, and fly for short distances. In the Hying FHsh 
the substitute consists of a simple elongation of the 
pectoral fins to a sufficient extent to support the ani- 
mal's weight, in this respect corresponding with the 
wings of birds, since the pectoral fin of fishes is anal- 
ogous to the anteriour extremity of the other claaaes. 
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Hie story of the wrong* ot itris pretty little feh is 
.exceedJDgly biere&liDg. It would seem that nature 
had maDifetted an eztiaorJiaary {lartialitf towards it, . 
fa; increBsiDg its lacilities of . IransilioD aboTe those of 
all ottier fish ; but eucompassed as it is with eaemiea, 
its dojble powers seem only to procure for it double 
dangers. When pursued by its numerooa enemiea io 
the water, the unfortunate little animal relieves itself 
from the fatiguesofswimmingbf recourse to its wings; 
the timid fish rises from the water, and flutters over its 
surface, for two or three hundred yards, till the muscles 
employed in tuoving the tviuga are enfeebled. He 
gains in this way additional strength for a new trial at 
swimming, but its aeliTe enemies still ia view dfire it 
again from the deep; till, at length, the poor little crea- 
ture is seen to darl to shorter dislaoces, to flutter with 
greater effort, and to dron down at last into the mouth 
of its fierce pursuer. The little fish i a likewise ei- 
posed 10 danger from Its aerial enemies, for though il 
should escape from its enemies of the water, yet the 
tropick bird and albatross are for ever upon the wing to 
seize it.^ Thus pursued in air and water, it sometimes 
seeks refuge from a new enemy^ and it is not unfre- 
quent that many oftbem fall on shipboard, where they 
furnish man with an object of useless curiosity. 


LETTER, TO A LAW STUDENT. 

The following is an eiiiBct from a letter written in 
Dec. 1833, by the late William Wirt. Although it 
was written amid ibe haste and prass of cduit busi- 
ness, yet il is characteristick, and not unworthy its 
author. The sense is sound, the adrice excellent, the 
style chaste, familiar and attractife. Were (he guar- 
dians of the rising generation all of thein Wins, we 
should hare a nation of great and mighty men, 

Takeitfar granted thit'there uno excellence ^tK- 
mt great labmtr. No mere aspirations for eminence, 
howeTsr ardent, will do the business. Winking, and 
sighing, and imagining, and dreaming of greatuess, 
will never make you gieat. If you would get to the 
roonntain's tap on which the temple of fame stands, it 
will not do to stand still, looking, admiring, and wish- 
ing you were there. You roust gird up your loins, and 
go to work with all the indomitaQe energy of Hannibal 
scaling the Alps. Laborious study, and diligent ob- 
servation of the world, are both indispensable to the 
attainment of eminence, ' By the former, you must 
make yourself master of all that is known of science 
and letters ; by the latter, you nuist know men at 
large, and particularly the character and genius of your 
cuutiirymen. You must cultivate assiduously, the 
habits of reading, thinking, and obaerring. Under- 
Btandinz your own language, grammatically, critically, 
thorough!^ learning its origin, or rather various ori- 
gins, which you may learu from JohnsoVs and Web- 


ster's prefaces to their large dtcliuoariea. Learn all 
that is delicate and beautiful, as well as strong, in the 
language, and master all its stores of opulence. You 
will find a rich mine of instruction in the. splendid Ian- 
guageof Burke, His diction is frequently magnificent; 
sometimes - too gorgeoui, I think, lor a chaste and 
correct taste ; but he will show you all the wealth of 
your language. You must, by ardent study and prac' 
tice, acquire for yourself a. mastery of the language, 
and be able both to sprak and to write it, ptomotly, 
easily, elegantly, luid with that variety of style, which 
different subjects, different hearers, add diiferect readers 
are continually requiring. You must have such a 
command of it as to he 6ble to adapt yo'iraelf, with 
intuitive quickness and ease, io every situation in 
which you may chance to be placed— and you will find 
no great difficulty in this, if you have the copia verbv- 
rum and a correct taste. With this study of the 
language you must lake care to unite the habits already 
menlionea — the diligent observation of all that is 
passing around you, and aclive,close, and useful think- 
ing. If you have access to Franklin's works, read them 
ctfrefully, particularly his third volume, and you will 
know what I mean by the habits of observing and 
thinking. We cannot all be Franklins it is true ; hut, 
by imilaliog his menial habits and unwearied industry, 
we may reach an eminence we should never otherwise 
attain. Norwoijld he have been the Franklin he was', 
if he had permitted himself to be discouraged by ihe 
reflection that we cannot all be Neictons. It is oui 
business to make the most of our talents and opportu- 
nities, and instead of discouraging ourselves by com- 
parisons and imaginary impossibilities, to believe all 
things possible, as indeed almost all things are, to a 
spirit firmly and bravely resolved. Franklin was a fine . 
model of a practical man as contradistinguished from 
i visionary theorist, as men of genius are very apt to 
be. He was great in that greatest of all good qualities, 
sound, strong, common aense. A mere bookworm is a 
miserable driveller, and a mere genius, a thing of 
gossamer, fit only for the winds to sport with. Direct 
your intellectual e&btts principally to the cultivation of 
the strong, masculine qualities of the mind. Learn (I 
repeat it) to think — think deeply, comprehensively, 
powerfully— and leam the simple nervous language 
which is appropriate to that kind of thinking. Read 
the legal and political arguoicnts of Chief Justice 
Marshall and those of Alexander Hamilton, which are 
coming out. Read them, stiuly them ; and observe 
with what an omuipotent sweep of thought they range 
over the whole field of every subieet they take m hand 
— and that with a scythe so ample, and so keen, not a 
straw is left standing behind ihera, . Brace yourself up 
Id these great eflbrts. Strike for this siant character' 
of mind, and leave Tirettiness and frivolity for triflers. 
Herculean habits ollhiuking, to be a laborious student, 
and to know all that books can teach. This extensive 
acquisition is necessary, not only to teach you how far 
science has advanced in every direction, and where 
the terra incognito begins, into which genius is to 
direct its future discoveries, but to teach you also the 
strength and weakness of the hmnan intellect; how far 
it is permitted us to go, and where the penetration of 
man is forced, by its own impotence and the nature of 
(he subject, to give up thn pursuit; and when yon hava 
mastered all the past conquests of science, you will 
understand what Socrates meant by saying that be 
knew only enough to be sure that he knew nothin 
nothing, compared with that illimitable Ir 

beyond the reach of our faculties. Yon n. .. 

satisfied with the surface of things ; — probe them to 
the bottom, and let nothing go till you understand it 
as thoroughly as your powers will enable you^ Seize 
the moment of eicitfd curiosity on any subjectio solve 
your doubts ;— for if you let it pass, the desire may 
never return, and you may remain in ignorance. The 
habits which I have been recommending, are notmcre- 


thing— 
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ty for coHe^e, bat for life. Firan1i]|in's habits of constant 
and deep excogitation clung to kin> to his latest hour. 
Form these habits now f learn all that may be learned 
at your University, and bring all your acquisitions and 
your habits to the study of the law, which you say is 
to be your profession^ and when you come to this 
study, come resolved to master it — not to play in its 
shallows, but to sound its depths. There is. no know- 
ing what a mind greatly and firmly resolved, may 
acnieve in this department pf science,' as weU as every 
other. Resolve lo be the first lai^er of your age, in 
the depth, extent, variety, and accuracy of your legal 
learning. Master the science of pleading ; master 
Coke Upon Littleton > and Coke's ana Plowden's Re- 
ports. Master Feme on Contingent Remainders and 
Executory Devises, till you can sport and play familiar- 
ly with its most subtle distinctions. Lay your founda- 
tion deep, and broad, and strong, and you will find the 
superstructure eomparative-ly light work. It is not by 
shrinking from the difficult parts of the science, but by 
courting them, that a man rises to professional greatness. 
There is a deal of learning that is dry, dark, revolting 
— but it is an old. feudal castle, in perfect preservation, 
which the legal architect, who aspires to the first hon- 
ours of his profession, will dehght to explore, and 
learn all the uses to which its various parts used to be 
put ; and be will the better understand, enjoy and relish 
the progressive improvements of the science in modern 
times. You must be a master in every branch of the 
science that belongs to your profession ^ the laws of 
nature and of nations, tb^ civil law, the law merchant, 
the maritime law, dx., the chart and outline of all 
which you will see in Blaekstone^s Commentaries. 
Thus covered with the panoply of professional learn- 
ing, a master of the pleadings, practice and cases, and 
at the same time a great constitutional and pbilosopbick 
lawyer, you must keep way also with me march c^ 
general science. Do you think this requiring too' 
much ? Look at Brougham, and see what man can do 
if well armed and well resolved. "With a load of 
professional duties that would of themselves have 
been appalling to the most of our countrymen, he 
stood, nevertheless, at the head of his party in the 
House of Commons, and, at the same time, set in 
motion and superintended various primary schools and 
various periodical works, the most instructive and use- 
ful that ever issued from the British press, to which he 
furnished^ with his own pen, some of the most masterly 
contributions, and yet found'time not only to keep pace 
with the progress of the arts and sciences, but to xeep 
at the heard of those whose peculiar and exclusive 
occupations these arts and sciences were. There is a 
model of industry and usefulness worthy of all our 
emulation. Tou must, indeed, be a great lawyer ! but 
it will not do to be a mere lawyer — more especially as 
you are very properly turning your mind also to the 
political service of your country, and to the study and 

I practice of eloquence. You must, therefore, be a political 
awyer and historian ; thoroughly versed in the constitu- 
tion and laws of our country, and lully acquainted with all 
its statisticks, and the history of all the leading meas- 
ures which have distinguished the several administra*^ 
tions. You must study the debates in Congress, and 
observe what have been the actual effects upon the 
country of the various measures that have been the 
most strenuously contested in their origin. You must 
be a master of the science of political economy, and 
especially of financiering, of which so few of our young 
countrymen know any thing. 

i^ You asK for instructions adapted to the improvement 
in eloquence. This is a srubject for a treatise, not for 
a letter. Cicero, however, has summed up the whole 
art uA few. words: it is * apte— distinct e, ornate— di- 
cere\' to* speak 'to the fxirpose^ to speak clearly and 
distinctly; to speak gracefully ; io be able to speak 
to the purpose you must understand your subject and 
all that belongs to it ; and then your thoughts and me- 


thod inust be clear in themsdves tind clearly and dcv*; 
tinctly enunciated, and lastly, youi voice, style, deliv' 
ery and gesture must be graceful and delightfolly im- 
pressive. In relation to this. subject, I would sti^n- 
uOQsly advise you to two things. Compose muek, and 
ofteny cmd cweJuUy itilh refereface to this same rule 
of " apteij distincte, ornate,' and let your conver^tition 
have reference to the same objects. I do not meaa 
that you sheiuld be elaborate and fomai in your ordi- 
nary conversation. Let it be perfectly swvpU and 
natural, but always in good time, (to sj^ak as the mu* 
sician,) and well-enunciated. 

Witn regard to the style of eloquence that you shall 
adopt, that must depend very much on your taste and 
genius. You are not disposed, I presume to be an 
humble imitator of any man ? If you are, you may 
bid farewell to the hope of emiaenoe in this walk. 
None are mere imitators to whom Nature has given 
original powers. The ape alone is content with mere 
imitations. * If Nature has bestowed such a portion of 
the spirit of oratory as can advance you to a high rank 
in this walk, your manner vnU be your own. In' what 
style of eloquence you are best fitted to excel, you, 
yourself, if destined to excellence, are the judge. I 
can only tell you that the fiprid and AsiiUic style^ is 
not the style of the age. The strong and tJie rugged 
cmd abnwfj are far raor^ successful. Bold proposi- 
tions, bolaly and briefly expressed — ^pithy sentences — 
nervous common sense— strong ^phrases — ^the felici- 
ter a:udax both in language and conception — well com- 
pacted periods — sudden in English or Latin — a keen 
sarcasm — a merciless personality— a mortal thrust,—^ 
these are the beauties and deformities that now make 
a speaker the most interesting. A gentleman and a 
christian will conform to the reigning taste so far only 
as his principles and habits of decorum will permit. 
The florid and Asiatic was never a good style for a 
European or an American taste. 'We require that a • 
man should speak to the purpose and come to the 
point — that he should instruct and convince. To do 
this, his mind must move with great strength aiad pow> 
er ; reason should be manifestly his master faculty— 
ar^ment should predominate throughout ; but these 
points secured, wit and fancy may cast their lights 
around his path, provided the wit be courteous as well 
as brilliant, and the fancy chaste and modest. Bat 
they must be kept well in the back ground, for they are 
dangerous allies ; and man had better be without iheHk 
than show them in front, or to show them too often. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


We take pleasure in the introducing this new de- 
partment to the notice of onr readers ; and we feel 
assured that a department so full of interest, nseAil- 
ness and instruction cannot fail to receive that atten- 
tion and study which it so meritoriously deserves. 
Biography is history presented in a twofold view } in 
describing men it is its office to set forth the circum- 
stances in which their characters were developed ; and 
this can hardly be accomplished without a history of 
the times in which they lived. All great men may be 
said to be the offspring of Occasion ; or in other words 
it is only in very trying circumstances or necessitous 
times, that the characters of men are tested and their 
powers developed, or that men are shown to be what 
they really are, great or small, and equal or unequal to 
the occasion that calls them out. When the page of 
history, therefore, interests us with the relation of 
great events, we may naturally expect u> find there- 
abouts the biography of the great men who figured 
contemporaneously, and whose, characters and in- 
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Snence must have been mote or less intimately blended 
with ihe- nature of ihoae cvenls, and more or less in- 
etromental in their pioduciioD. And when tee sep- 
arate the histoiy of the men from tbe kistory of the 
GTenis which followed in the train of their influence^ 
we procure complete characters, which we may sur- 
vey either by themselves or in reference to the events 
of their time. . Surveyed in either point of view, the 
study is of extreme interest and incalculable import- 
nnce. As furnishing examples to young men whose 
characters are not yet completely fonned, or models 
for matiuer years, the study of Biography is as es- 
^watial and perhaps more useful than any study, save 
morality, whose principles enter into the formatum of 
character, or control the conduct of men either in pub- 
lick or private life. As such we introduce it, with the 
desire that our readers, especially the younger portion 
of them, should give it no inconsiderable share of 
ihsit attention. 

In aelecting^ subjects, allowing no political conside- 
niiioDS to affect our choice, we shall present those 
whose characters have had a disiitiguished inBuencc 
upon the character of the nalion and its instiiutions, 
whether civil military or religious, aod whose deeds or 
Tinuesdemandingourgratitude and admiration, deserve 
with theii names, to be commemorated and transmit- 
ted to posterity. We shall commence with a sketch 
of General Moultrie ; not because we think he should 
rank 6rst upon the Catalogue, but because it is moat 
couvenient. 


WILUAM HOTILTRIB, BIAJOR QBNERAL U. S. A. 
Oeueral Moultrie was born in the year 1735. With 
his early history we are entirely unacquainted. About 
tbtt year i761, however, when our frontiers were con* 
tinually suffering under Indian agressions and dif- 
ficulties, he was the captain of a company erf provin- 
cials of South Carolina who proceeded agaiust ihe 
Cherokees. 

* Soon alter the first meeting of the Provincial Con- 
gress, when our relations with Great Britain wer« of 
that unpromising nature which required us to place 
otiraelves on ihedefeusive, two r^ments were ordered 


be raised in South Carolun, of five htudrod men 

ch, with which Moultrie was in some way connect- 
ed. On the 17lh day of June 1775, the same day on 
which the battle of Bunker's Hill took place, he waa 
promoted to a Colonelship in one of these regimenlf. 
He directly entered upon active duty, and early in the 
fulltnving autumn a email company of his soldiers took 
possession of Fort Johnson. About this time he con- 
structed a flag, which is said to have been the first 
American Flag displayed in South Carolina ; it was 
large, of a blue colour, with a ereecentin the dexter cor- 
nier. This waa probably suggested to Moultrie by the 
diesa of the State troops which was then blue, with 
silver crescents in their caps. 

EUrly in December of '75 the English were blocka- 
ding Charleston harbour ; with the intention of expel- 
ling the. British men-of-war from their too familiar situ- 
atioh, Colonel liloutlrie with between two and three 
hundred soldiers and volunteers, embarked at Charles- 
ton in the darkness of the night of the 19th, for Had- 
drell's Point, where he proceeded to erect a battery. 
By daylight the works were complete, and the cannons 
mounted. The British were surprised in the morning 
to observe the threatening attitude of the intrepid Colo- 
nel, and becoming alarmed they immediately weighed 
anchor and left the cove and Sullivan's Island under 
the' control of the American batteries. In tiie Spring 
of the neit year a fortification was erected upon Sulli- 
van's Island, of a size sufficient to contain a thousand 
men ; and Colonel Moultrie was ordered to that post. 
It was at thia time that the famous expedition under 
the united sapience of the English commander* waa 
fitting oat at New- York against Charleston. The el- 
peditioa proceeded in its notable scheme, but they 
found the brave defender of Charleston equal to their 
united force. The action which attended this attack is 
described by Colonel Moultrie himself, in his 'Me- 
moirs of the American Revolution,' which he wrote at 
the close of the war, as follows. 

' At this time it waa the'genetul opinion, especially 
among the sailors, that two friffatea would be a anm- 
cient force to knock the town aBoul our ears, notwith- 
standing our number of batteries with heavy cannon ; 
bat in a few weeks, experience taught us that frigates 
could make no impressiim on our palmetto batteries. 

' May 31, a large fleet of British vessels waa seen 
about twenty miles to the windward of the bar ; and 
oit the iHtof Jime, they displayed about fifty sail before 
the town, on the outside of the liar. The sight of these 
vessels alarmed us very much ; all was hurry asd con- 
fusion ; the president with his council, busy m sending 
expresses to every part of the. country, to hasten down 
the militia ; men running about the town looking for 
horses, carHageB, aod boats, to send their families into 
the country ; and as they wero going through the town- 
gales into the country, they met the militia from the 
country marclung into town : traverses were made ia 
the principal streets ; fleches thrown op at every place 
where troops could Iand,*miUtary works going on every 
where, the lead taken from the windows of the church- 
es and dwelling-houses, to cast into musket balls, and 
every preparation to receive an attack, which was ex- 
pected in a. few days. June 4th, General Lee arrived 
frmn the northward, and took command of tl>e troops. 
When he came to Sullivan's Island, he did not like that 
post at all ; he said there was no way to retreat ^ that 
Ihe garrison would be sacrificed; nay, he called it a 
" slaughter pen," and wished to withdraw the garri- 
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ton And give iMi the post; but Presideot Rotledge io- 
tuted that it snould not be g^fven up : for my part, i 
neyer was uneasy on not having a retreat, because I 
nefer imagined ^he enemy could force me to that ne- 
cessity. Captain Lamperer, a brave and ejq)erienced 
seaman, who had been master of a man-of-war, visited 
me at tne fort after the British ships came over the 
bar; while we were walking on the platform, looking 
at the fleet, be said to m^ ^' Well, Colonel, what do 
vou think of it now?'' 1 replied, that "we should 
beat them." " Sur," said he ; " when those ships come 
to lay alone side of your fort, thev will knock it down 
in half an hour," (aqd that was tne opinion of all the 
sailors,) then I said, " we will lay behiud the ruins, 
and prevent their men from landing." Our fort at this 
time was not nearly finished ; the mechanicks and ne- 
gro labourers. were taken from all the works about the 
town, and sent down to the Island to complete our fort ; 
we worked very hard, but could not get it nearly fiu'- 
ished before the action. On the morning of the 28th 
of June, I paid a visit to our advance-guard ; while I 
was there, I saw a number ef the enemy's boats in mo>- 
tion at the back of Long Island, as if they intended a 
descent ; at the same time, I saw the men-of-war luose 
their topsails. I hurried back to the fort as fast as pos- 
sible ; when I got there, the ships were already under 
sail ; I immediately ordered the loug roll to beat, and 
officers and men to their posts. We had scarcely 
manned onr guns when the following ships of war 
came sailing up, as if in confidence of victory ; as soon 
as thev came within reach of our guns, we began to 
fire ; tney were soon abreast of our little fort, — let go 
their anchors with springs upon their cables, and be- 
gan their attack most furiously about ten o'clock, A. M., 
and continued a brisk &te till about ei^ht o'clock, P. M. 

^ The ships were the Bristol, of fiuy guns, Commo- 
dore Sir Peter Parker : the captain had his arm shot ofl^ 
forty^-four men killed, and thirty wounded. The Ex- 
periment, fifty guns: the captain lost his arm, fifty- 
seven killed and thirty wounded. The Active, twen- 
ty-eight guns: one lieutenant killed, and one man 
wounded. The Sole-Bay, twenty-eight guns : two kil- 
led, three or four wounded : the Syren, twenty-eight 
guns ; the Acteon, twenty-eight guns, burnt ; one lieu- 
tenant killed : the Sphinx, twenty-eight guns ; lost her 
bowsprit: The Friendship, twenty-six guns ; an armed 
vessel taken into service. 

' The Thunder-Bomb had the beds of her mortar 
Boon disabled ; she threw her shells in a very good di- 
rection ; most of them fell within the fort ; but we had 
a morass in the middle, that swallowed them up in- 
stantly. At one time, the commodore's ship swung 
nmnd with her stem to the fort, which drew the fire of 
all the guns that could bear upon her. The words that 
passed along the platform by officers and men were, 
*^ mind the commodore'-^mina the two fifty-gun ships;" 
most of our attention was paid to the two fifty-gun 
ships, especially the commodore, who, I dare say, was 
not at all obliged to us for our particular attention to 
him. During the action, thousands of our fellow-citi- 
zens were looking on with anxious hones and fears, 
some of whom had their fathers, brothers, and hus- 
bands in the battle; whose hearts must have been 
pierced at every broadside. After some time, our flag 
was shot away ; their hopes were then gone, and they 
ga7e up all for lost ! supposing that we had struck our 
flag and given up the fort Sergeant Jasper, perceiv- 
ing that the flag was shot afray, and had fallen with- 
out the fort, jtmiped from one of the embrasures, and 
brought it up tlut>ugh a heavy fire, fixed it upon a 
sponge-staff, and planted it upon the ramparts again. 
Oar flag onoe more waving in the air, revived the 
droopin^spirits of our friends, and they continued look- 
ing on till night had closed the scene, and hid us from 
their view. At length, the British gave up the con- 
flict ; the ships slipped their cables, and dropped down 
with the tide and out of the reach of our guns. When 


the firing had ceased, oor friends Dor a tmie were again 
in an unharoy suspense, not knowing our fate; till 
they received an account by a despatch boat which I 
sent up to town to acquaint them that the British ships 
had retired, and that we were victorious.' 

Colonel Moultrie and Lieutenant Colonel Molte, 
soon after this action, received two standards which 
were presented to them by the lady of Major Elhott. — 
At the skirmishes at Savannah whither Colonel Motfl- 
trie had been despatched on the retreat of the English 
from Sullivan's Island, one of these standards was 
lost ; and the other would have been taken but for the 
brave Sergeant Jasper who )ost his life in his endear* 
ours to preserve the standard. When the British took 
possession of Charleston however, that same standard 
was taken. On the 16th September 1776, Colonel 
Moultrie received the commission of Brigadier General 
in the United States army, the colonial troops having 
been taken into the continental establishment. In 
February 1779, with a few hundred militia under him, 
he met the enemy near Beaufort, S. C. and defeated 
him, although the numbers of the enemy were much sn- 
periour to his own. At this time the southern depart- 
ment of the American Army was unller the command 
of Greneral Lincoln. Upon the departure of that (Gen- 
eral for Georgia, General Moultrie remained in South 
Carolina with upwards of twelve hundred men to watch 
the movements of the British. In May, the English 
General, Trovost, marched towards Charleston with 
four thousand troops. Retiring as the other advanced. 
General Moultrie in a few days arrived at Charleston, 
having demolished the bridges on his route, and other- 
wise materially obstructed the progress of the enemy. 
Unfortunately General Moultrie .lost more than half 
his troops by desertion ; and when Provost appeared be- 
fore the town, the governour and council were so great- 
ly alarmed that they requested a parley. The mag- 
nanimous offer of the British w^s protection to such 
as desired it,, and imprisonment for the rest of the in- 
habitants ; this ofier was rejected, and the Americans 
proposed to remain neutral during the war. The gal- 
lant army of Moultrie were so greatly opposed to this 
sort of submission, that it was with great difficulty an 
officer could be found who was willing to take the 
messa^ to the British camp. 

The reply of Provost, was, that his business was 
With General Moultrie. 'Upon this,' says General 
Moultrie, ' the governour and council looked very grave 
and steadfastly at each other, and on me, not knowing 
what I would say. After a little pause, I said. Gen- 
tlemen, you see how the matter stands ; the point is 
this ; am I to deliver you iip prisoners q£ war or not ? 
Some replied "yes." I then answered, I am deter- 
mined not to deliver you up prisoners of war ; we will 
fight it out : and I immediately ordered the flag to be 
waved from the gate, which was the signal agreed up- 
on, should the conference be at an end.' The enemy 
decamped next morning, to the surprise of all ; the se- 
cret, however, was, that they had ascertained that Gen- 
eral Lincoln was in their rear, with four thousand 
strong. Eariy in the year 1780, General Moultrie 
again distinguished himself by his foresight and brave- 
ry at the siege of Charleston. He was enabled to de- 
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lay and resist the approaches of the enemy for several 
weeks, when at length the obstinacy and perseverence 
of the enemy obliged the citizens to capitulate. Gen- 
eral Moultrie was taken prisoner and detained oh pa- 
role, until February, 1782, when he was exchanged for 
General Burgoyne. He afierwards attained the rank 
of Major General. The British soon aAer eracuated 
Charleston, and we do not hear that General Moultrie 
was engaged in any other military affair of note. 

General Moultrie was elected Grovernour of South 
Carolina in 1775--and in 1794—5. He died pn the 


to war, that in thik«pace ofSOOyeais, it was closed 
only six times. The first and longest period was du- 
ring the lifetime of Numa himself; the second at the 
end of the First Punic War ;^hrice during the reign 
of Augustus j-^and tbesvcth time during the reign of 
the Elmperpr Nero.-rit may be remarked in this place, 
that when Julius Csesar made his alteration in the Ro- 
man Calendar, he made Juno supersede Jaiiuiy as the 
guardian deity of the month of January. 

Ver0tecmn observes, that our Saxon ancestors origi- 
nally styled this month, '' Wolf-Monat ';" because 
persons were in greater danger of bein^ devoured by 
Wolves in that season of the year than m any other $•— 


27th of Septemb,, 1799, at the .ge of se.eo.y-fb«r. I f^i/J;* f^.^^Tte^^^^^^^ 

as mucn as possible, these creatures,, having no flesh 'to 


As a soldier General Moultrie was deliberate, deter- 
mined and courageous. He laboured with zeal for his 
country, and endured hardships and losses with extra- 
ordinary fortitude. As a private citizen he was as de- 
voted to the happiness and well-being of society, as he 
was a noble-hearted, brave and patriotick man. 


THE MONTH OP JAOTTARY. 

January was distin|fuished as the first month of the 
year by Numa Pompilius, the second king of Rome, 
when he added it and the month of February to the 
calendar or year of Romulus, 'the founder and first 
king of that city. This month, which consists of 
thirty-one days (originally only thirty,^ derived its 
appellation from the Latin Januaritis, m honour of 
Janus, a Pagan deity, held in the highest veneration. 
The first month of tne year was named after him, not 
only on account of his great reputation for judgment 
respecting things that were past, and his presumed 
foresight, or foreknowledge of events to come; but 
als<v, because he was supposed to have the gates of 
heairen committed to his particular charge ; from 
which circumstance, he was always represented with a 
key in his right hand. Hence, too, every Roman door 
or gale had the name of Janua; thefefore, the first 
month being styled Januarius, many authors have 
considered that name to have denoted this period as a 
door, or opening to a new era, or renewal of time; for 
Janus presided over time, as well as over war. and 
peace. The statue of Janus had ttoo faces, turned 
from each other ; one old, and expressive of experience 
in, or allusive to, things past; the other young, and 
typical of his looking forward to the future, or into 
time to come. On some occasions, he was represented 
with /bur faces, emblematick of the ,^mr seasons, over 
which he was supposed to have control. He was still 
further distinguished as the deity presiding over the 
year, by bein^ exhibited as sitting in the centre 
of twelve altars ; to denote Numa's division of the 
year into twelve months. On this occasion figures 
were engraven on his hands, to mark the extent, or 
number of days, to which the year was augmented by 
that sovereign. 

Numa, who was a wise and peaceful prince, by ta- 
king away the honour of leading the year from March, 
which was dedicated to Mars, the pagan god of war, 
and by giving that preference to January, perhaps 
sought to induce his people to value the benefits of 
Peace, rather than those to be expected from a state of 
warfare ; — but he was also actuated by the desire to 
begin the year at that period when the Sun should 
reach its greatest declension, or fall ; and so keep pace 
with the progress of that luminary, until it had fulfilled 
its course, or until the same period next year. The 
temple dedicated to Janus, was ordered, however, to 
be kept shut, in time of peace, and open during war : 
and so powerfully did the amiable example and precepts 
of Numa operate upon his subjects, that he had the 
satisfaction, during his reign, of seeing this temple 
closed ; — although the Romans were usually so addicted 


feed upon, became so ravenous as to attack human 
beings. When Christianity began to prevail in Britain, 
" Aefter-Yula,". thai is After Christmas, became the 
name of the month of January. 

In old paintings, the month of Jaivuart is represent- 
ed by the figure of a man clad in white; which ia 
typical of the snow that usually lies on the ground at 
this season : — he is blowing on his fingers to indicate 
the cold ; and under his leA arm he holds a billet of 
wood ; — or a brazier lies at his feet, filled with flaming 
wood and glowinff charcoal. Near him stands the 
figure which usually represents the Sign of Aquariusj 
(or that twelfth part of the Zodiack, or sun's apparent 
annual course,) into which the«Sun enters on tne 19th 
of this month. The An^lo-Saxons, who* were greatly 
addicted to drinking^ depicted January as a man seated 
at a table and drinking ale from a goblet: in the back 
ground were seen persons ploughing with oxen^ sowing 
seed, and otherwise employed in agricultural labours 
peculiar to the winter season of the year. 


POETRY. 
We may be mistaken, but according to our opinion 
never were lines written or published that possessed 
so much beauty, grace and truth as the following from 
the pen of our favourite poetess Mrs. Sigoumey. 
She is the minstrel of America ; and Mrs. Hemans the 
Sigoumey of England, with whom she has been 
compared, though she may have written more, never 
wrote better and we question whether she can write as 
well. Some learned people tell us there is no poetry 
in modern tunes, and that his taste must be vitiated, 
his discernment blunted, and that he has neither judg- 
ment of human nature nor of language who can relish 
what they are pleased to call the jingle of the last half 
century. LfCarning, however, is useless lumber when 
it can find no other employment than, that of attempt- 
ing to prove to us against the evidence of our own 
senses that we are not pleased with a thing, when we 
inevitably are. Every individual for himself makes 
his own taste the ultimate standard of appeal } if this 
appeal results in teaching some to prefer Homer to 
Tasso, Anacreon to Milton, Byron to Cowper, or the 
multitude of Ancient Poets to our own Sigoumey, 
Bryant, Sprague and others, why, we cannot dispute 
its propriety. We can however urge one to divest 
himself of prejudice and a priori determinations : this 
being done, let him apply a candid thought to the sub- 
ject, and if we do not immeasurably err, be will find aa 
much of the pure Hippocrene in the United States as 
ever imparted inspiration in any territory of the earth. 
And we may add, he will find the poetick powers of 
Mrs. Sigoumey, not inferiour to those of any poet or 
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poetess of the worid. ^^th a splendour of thon^t, a 
beaaty of diction and smoothness of yersification, alike 
misarpaased, she infuses the spirit of a hearenly tem- 
per into her pfodnctions, that while its aim is to soften 
the asperities of the pathway of human life, to allay 
Tice and fortify yirtue, it will not fail to have diat 
wholesome influence in fact upon the moral yirorld, 
that will procure the admimtion of innocenqe and the 
applause of Religion. 

A collection of Mrs. Sigoumey's Poems has recently 
been published; the collection however we are in- 
clined to believe does not comprise all her poems — 
they ara rery numenms. BArs. Sigoumey lives at 
Hartford, Connecticut, and we are assured that all her 
poems have been written in those desultory moments 
when she has found a temporary leisure amidst her 
many maternal cares. This circumstance would seem 
to increase her poetick merit already so exalted, and to 
excuse the fault of any lines or pieces that may bear 
marks (Chaste* 

WINTEEL 

I deem thse not unlovely— tho' tboa com*at 
Witii a sieni visaga To the tiindeas bird— 
The tender floweret— the rejoicing stream, 

Sliy diaciplioe is harsh. But ui^to man, 
etfainke thoa hast a kindlier ministry^ 
Thy lengthened eve ie fiUl of fire-side joys, 
▲no deathlees linking of wann heart to heart; 
So that the hoarse stream passes by unheard. 
Earth rob'd in white, a peaceful sabbath holds, 
And keepeth silence at her Maker'a feet: 
She ceaseth firom the harrowing of the ploogfa, 
And from the harvest shooting. 

Man should rest 
- llraB from his fevered passions— and exhale 
The unbreathed carbon of his festering thought. 
And drink in holy health. As the tossed bain 
Doth-eeek the shelter of some quiet bay, 
To trim its shattered cordage, and repair 
Its riven saila^so should the toil-worn mind 
Refit for time's rough voyage. Man, percbanea, 
Soared by the world's sharp commerce, or impaired 
By the wild wanderings of his summer way, 
Toms like a truant scholar toward his hoine, 
And yields his nature to sweet influences 
That purify and save. 

The ruddy boy 
Comes with his shouting school-mates from their sport 
On the smooth frozen lake, as the first stair 
Hangs pur^ and cold, its silver crescent ibrth : 
And, throwmg oflfhis skates, with boisterous glee. 
Hastes to his mother's side. Her tender hand 
Doth shake the snow-flakes from his glossy curls, 
And draws him nearer, and. with gentle voice, 
Asks of his lesson*— -while her lifted heart 
Solicits silently the Sire of Heaven 
To bless the lad. 

The timid infant learns 
Better to love its father- longer sits 
Vppn his knee, and with a velvet lip 
Prints on his brow snch language^ as the tongue 
Hath never spoken. 

Come thou to life's feast, 
With dove-eyed meekness and bland charity— 
And thou shalt find even winter's rogged blast, 
The minstrel-teacher of the well-tuned soul ; 
And when the last drop of its cup is drained. 
Arising with a song of praise, go up 
To the eternal banquet. 


EXTINCTION OP THE NATIONAL DEBT. 

It is gratifying to Americans, as it afibrds a practical illustra- 
tion of the immense resources of the country, that in the course 
of nineteen years we have paid off a debt of |127,000,000, by the 
vagular operation of our financial and revenue system without 
the imposition of direct taxes (except for a short period) or any 
other burden whieh has been seriously felt as audi by any por- 
^on of the people. Our government is now among nations we 
believe the only one free from a National Debt The progress 
^d decline of the National Debt since 1791, may be seen by the 
Mowing statement of its amount at the begimiing of each year 
ftom that lioM 10 thspnsMit. 


Tear. Anovat, 

1791 It was $75,463,476,52 

1792 77,227,924,66 

1793 80,352,634,04 

1794 78,427,404,77 
1796 80,747,587,39 

1796 83,762,172,07 

1797 82,064,479,33 

1798 79,228,529,12 

1799 78,408,669,77 

1800 82,976,294^ 

1801 83,038,050,80 

1802 80,712,632,25 

1803 77,054,686,30 

1804 86,427,120,88 

1805 82,312,150,50 

1806 72,723,270,66 

1807 69,218,398,64 

1808 65,196,317,97 

1809 57023,192,09 

1810 53,173,217 52 

1811 . 48,005,587,76 

1812 45,209,737,90 

1813 55,962,827,57 

1814 81,487,846,24 

1815 99,833,660,15 

1816 127,234,933,74 
. 1817 123,49i;965,16 

1818 103,466,633,83 

1819 95,529,648,28 

1820 9^,025,500, 15 

1821 89,987,427,66 

1822 93,546,676,98 

1823 90,875,877,22 

1824 ■ 90,269,777,77 

1825 83,788,432,71 

1826 81,054,059,99 

1827 73 987,357,20 

1828 67,475,043,87 

1829 68,421,413,67 

1830 48,580,534,22 

1831 39,082,461,88 

1832 24,282,879,24 

1833 7,001,698,83 

1834 4,722,260,29 

1835 0,000,000,00 

Onlv nine yeart ago, our National Debt was 981,000,O(Xr. In 
1816 the interest alone amounted to $7,157.6(0,42. In 1826, to al- 
most $4,000,000. Since the beginning of that year, we have paid 
off, including interest, very nearly a hundbbd Mituovs op dol- 
LAJis, over and above our corrent expenses, almost without feel 
mgit. 


First of Jan. 
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PRISON DISOIPUNE. 


We received a short time since, the Ninth Annual Report of 
the Boston Pria6n Disciptine Society. This Report is a valuable 
document, containing much anthentick matter and interesting 
and important information in relation to nearly all the Prisons in 
the tJ. S. It exposes the defects of prison discipline and the en- 
tire apathy manifested by those connected with prisons as to the 
moral and religious instruction of the prisoners ; it sets forth the 
horrible 4X)nsequences which result from the promiscuous aseem- 
blage in one jBfthy contarainatihg cell, of the blnckest criminals 
with the poor but honest debtors, the immature novitiate in crime 
with the experienced and hardened villain; and many other 
glaring deformities in prisons which call aloud for amendment and 
Reform. It estimates the number of criminals committed to 
prison in thetJ. S. in 1833, at £6,800; debtors 39,249 ; females 18^- 
900. Total committed to prison in 1833, supposed to be 113,38a 
The number in prison at any one time, is estimated at 12,640. 
Among 763 persons committed to prison in Massachusetts 431 
were drunkards. 

We hope to be able to give the subject of Prison discipline a 
prolonged consideration hereafter in a series of articles. 


The YounfrJMdn'B Pocket Companumt—V. Coo]edge,398 
Pearl Street, price 96 cts. This little volume is neatly boood, 
and contains a copv of the famous Bill of lUg^ts, the Declaration 
of Independence, Articles of Confederation, the Constimtion of 
the United States, Washington's farewell Address ; and much 
other valuable documentary information. Its cheapness, and 
its convenience as a hock of niarance, abottld place it in tha 
hands of every yoong man. 


SECTION XXIX. 


HISTORY. 


CHINA. 


The history of China has hitherto been involved in 

dariraess, and we have been unable to procure any 

aiuthentick records or information from any quarter that 

might be relied on with confidence to elucidate the 

history of this immense nation. Within the year past, 

however, Rev. Charles Gutzlafi^ who is now, and has 

'been for many years past, an English missionary 

resident in China, has furnished ' a more correct and 

extended view of the internal history of China, and of 

her foreign intercourse, than has ever yet been given 

to the publiek.' We are chiefly indebted to his book for 

the information we are now about to furnish in reference 

to this country. 

China is a name verv probably derived from the 
dynasty^ Tsin. It is called by the natives Chunf-kwo, 
the middle kingdom, and Tang-shan, the hill^ of Tang, 
(the name of one of the most celebrated dynasties ^ 
the pjeseot reigning family has given it the name of 
Ta-tsiog-kwo, the Empire of great Purity. In govern- 
ment proclamations, especially in those addressed to 
l^Tbanan8.it is often called Teen-chaou, ihe "Celestial 
Empire,'^ the natives call themselves Chung-kwo-teih- 
jin, men of the middle kingdom, or Nanjio, or Tang- 
jin, men of Hanor of Tang (from the dynasties of 
those- names.) The whole empire is often designated 
by the appellation Teen hea — under heaven. 

China Proper is situated between the 18th and 41st 
degree oi N. Latitude, and between the 98th and 123d 
degrees longitude E. from Greenwicli, and contains 
about 1,298,000 square miles. The whole extent of 
the Chinese territory is estimated to be 3,010,400 square 
statute miles — larger than the whole of Europe. Chi- 
na's northern boundary b the Qreat Wall, which se- 
parates it from Mongolia and Mantchooria. On the 
East it borders on the Puh-hae, or Gulf of Pe-che-lee, 
and the Eastern Ocean : on the south it is bounded by. 
the China Sea, Tunkin^ the country of the Laos and 
BirmiCh; on the west by. Tibet, little Bukharia, and 
Tarfcestan. It is difficult of access, excepting on the 
northern and eastern sides. The Great Wafi on the 
Tatar frontier is wholly inadequate to the defence of 
th9 country against modern taeticks; on the east it can 
be assailed by any petty maritime power ; it has every 
where excellent harbours, and ships may go a considera- 
ble distance up some rivers without any fear of mutiny 
or force to repel them. 

We shall proceed to a consideration of their ancient 
history. All writers on the affiiirs of China affree that 
the Chinese are a very ancient nation. But that their 
empire existed before the flood, and • even before the 
era which we assign for the creation of the world, is 
ad extravagant and unfounded as the mythological 
stories of the Hindoos and Greeks. We believe that 
the Chinese had as early a notion of astronomy, as the 
Chaldeans and Egyptians ; we give also mucn credit 
to their calculations of eclipses, but we greatly doubt 
whether their chronology is as accurate as we miffht 
be led to believe by the advocates of the antediluvian 
existence of their empire. Not only is the fabulous part 
Vol. II. 41 • 


of the Chinese^history verv uncertain, but even the 
first two dynasties, Hea ana Thang, labour under great 
diffioultiesj which never have been entirely removed. 
We must m fact, date the authentick history of China 
from Confucius, 550 B. C. and consider the duration of 
the preceding period, as uncertain. Confucius, like- 
wise, is not without errour; for as there were no 
regular annals, or any celebrated historiographer who 
flourished before his era, he was not able, notwithstand- 
ing the most laborious researches, to avoid it. The 
destruction of the greater j)art of Chinese books by 
Che-hwang-te, the first universal mooarch of China, 
doubtless contributed likewise to render the chronology 
more erroneous. 

Chinese historians divide the whole period of their 
history according to the dynasties which successively 
sat upon the throne — these dynasties were 22. Mr. 
Gutzlaff follows in his view a more convenient order. 

I. Mythological Era. From P wan-koo to the death 
of Te-shun. Duration uncertain. 

II. Ancient History. — From the commencement of 
the Hea dynasty to the conclusion of the Han dynasty. 
B. C. 2207 to ik. D. 203. 

III. MinoLB Ages of History. — From the Tsin dy- 
nasty to the Yuen dynasty. A. D. 264 to 1367. 

JV. MonERM History. — From the Ming dynasty to 
the present time. A. D. 1368 to 1833. We shall com 
mence with th9 

MYTHOLOGICAL ERA. 
SAN-HWANO.— THB THREE EMPERORS. 

The annals of no nation give us an account of the 
creation of heaven and earth. God, the author of all 
things, visible and invisible, holds no place in their 
vain imaginations, and therefore they do not ascribe to 
him the creation of all things. Sacred History alone 
contains a simple and satisfactory iiccount of these 
suMects. 

According to the must learned Chinese the creation 
of the worlj is to be ascribed to the mutual operation 
of the male and female principles; heaven ami earth. 
hegsn to exist by their generative power, and by the 
reciprocal generative power of both, all things were 
proQuced. Laoo-Keun says, " reiTson produced one. one 
produced two, two produced three, three produced ail 
things." We pass oy the opinions- of others, equally 
absurd. 

When heaven and earth had been sepetated, Pwan- 
koo was bom in the nlidst of them, and was thus ena- 
bled to know the height and depth both of earth and 
heaven. Pwan-koo also comprehended the way in 
which heaven and earth were created, and therefore it 
was said of him that he had divided heaven and earth. 
The Tae-keih (a Chinese nonentity^ influenced the 
Yang and Yin principles ; it was by Tae-keih that two 
foriAS were produced, and these two forms b^at fouf 
semblances, by the interchange of which the rorms of 
all kinds of things sprang into existence. 

The three following personages are the celestial, 
terrestrial, and human emperors ; whether these pecu- 
liar names are expressive of certain periods, or are 
given as the real names of persons, we cannot deter<* 
mine. Some authors consider them as emblematioat 
of the creation — ^first of heaven, then of earth, and afteiw 
wturdf gf miUL Thn9 thiee £ved for a loag tame and 
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begat a prbdigious multitude of sods and daughters. 
Yew-tsaou-she taught the numerous progeny of his 
ancestors to build nests ; for they were then unac- 
quainted with the use of fire, drank the blood of animals, 


discovered the principles of fire by rubbing pieces of 
wood together (ill the flame issued forth. Food was 
now properly dressed, and the people greatly delighted 
at this new improvement. As there did not yet exist 
any mode of writing, Suy-jin bound cords together, 
which served him for a memorandum. He also erected 
an arena for communicating instruction, and promoted 
mutual intercourse; thus people becam# more civil- 
ized. 

WOO.TEE— PIYE EMPBRORS. 

Fuh-he, considered as the founder of the Chinese 
empire, is the first of the Five Emperors. The nation 
was, during the preceding reign, so much increased as 
to require a governour. He fixed his capital at Hwa- 
seu, in Shense. It was his greatest endeavour to im- 
prove the condition of the people, therefore he taught 
them to rear cattle. At first, man differed very little 
from the beasts: ' Though he might know his mother, 
be could not point ou( his father ; his desires were un- 
restrained. In his sleep he snored, when he rose he 
yawned ; when hungry, he ate as much as he ccutd 
digest and threw the remainder awav. His dress con- 
sisted of the skins of animals ; his arink, their blood ; 
but Fuh-he taught them to make nests, and to rear do- 
mesticated animals. Observing the constant course 
of nature, he was anxious to trace the original causes 
of her great revolutions ; he therefore invented a sys- 
tem, which, by combining the characters of the ele- 
ments in an artificial way, expressed the changes in 
nature. He drew eight different lines, yj^ich he called 
the eight kwa ; these, multiplied by eight, produced a 
variety of lines, which, substituted for the originating 
causes of the changes in nature, clearly pointed out the 
combination of ail things.* 

This, though nothing better than mere nonsense, 
without even a shadow of truth, has nevertheless ex- 
ercised, the ingenuity of the wisest Chinese. More 
useful were Fuh-he's endeavours to express thoughts 
bf hiero^lyphick signs. These are said to have ori- 

Snated m the drawing up of two linear tables, the 
o-too and the Lo-shoo which be copied front the 
back of a dragon rising from the deep. He founded 
the celebrated city Chia-too, in Hon an. By deter^ 
mining the seasons, he introduced or4er into the per- 
formance of business ; and to arouse the softer feelings 
of human nature, Fnh-he was anxious to teach his 
aobjects mosick. He instituted marriage, V'h^ch hith- 
erto had been unknown, appointed negotiators ofcourt' 
abip, and regulated the government. After a life of 
ttboat two (Centuries, he died, generally regretted. In 
diis deseription of a good ruler, which is more than a 
hundred tims repeated by Chinese authors, we ought 
lo difltinguish fiction from reality. . These- were the 
first weak efforts made to reclaim man from a savage 
state. It 15 also very evident that the western part of 
Cfatna was first inhabited | however, the Chinese are 
too OTo ad to admit that their ancestors emigrated from 
the West, probably from Hindostan. 

Shib-DUDg, the divine husbandman, taught his peo- 
ple to eoltivate the ground ; he invented the art of 
dealing. To afford a ready sale for the produce of the 
oomitry, Sbin-nong established a fair, and then died. 
after a reign of 140 years. But man is not satisfied 
with the enjoyment of peace. The latter days of Shan- 
nung were imbittered by war, which was excited by a 
prince of the imperial family, who was however de- 
mted by Heen^aen^ by whom the peace of the em- 
pire was again established. This prince then ascended 
the thiDoe, under the name of Hwang-te, or " The 
Yellow Emperor." He at first had to maintain his 
power V r force of arms ; but as soon as he had conquer- 
ed hit aJverMury, iie turned his attention towards the 


improvement of his country. The population having 
considerably increased, Hwang-te sent colonies to the 
southern part of the present province of Pih-chih-le. 
This prince built a palace of brick: and. with the aid 


and dressed themselves in their skins : Suy-jiu-she of a man of great talents, increased tne number of 


hieroglyphicks, which he orijg;inally copied from the 
lines upon the back of a certain insect. He went still 
farther ; and to fix his subjects upon the soil, built vil- 
lages and cities, and introduced the utmost order 
amongst them. He moreover, erected an observatory, 
and rectified the calendar ; his empress, no less enter- 
prising and inventive, succeeded in manufacturing silk, 
of which she made elegant robes of state. He invented 
arms, carts, boats, clocks, chariots, and ah ingenious 
musical instrument; intitoduced coined money, and 
regulated the measures. According to this account, 
there remained very little room for improvement, ft 
is, however, matter of wonder that the antediluvians 
should have made so rapid a progress in the arts and 
sciences ; but we may, perhaps^ account for this, by sup- 
posing that the Chinese historians are always anxious 
to refer entirely to antiquity what has been Uie wock'of 
many ages. 

Shaou-haou, his son and successor, was born under 
the influence of a star ) the prevailing element of his 
nature was metal. The ChineSe acknowledge fLy^ 
different elements, from which all things are composed. 
His reign was inglorious. However, he wished to 
signalize himself, in the road to improvement, and 
observing a phenix, ordered all mandarins to wear 
embroidered birds on their robes of state ; which custom 
is kept up to this day. He invented an air, with the 
express purpose of rousing the softer feelings of our 
nature, and protecting harmony. By his negligence, 
several weak-minded people were enabled to spread the 
superstitions of magical arts. *His grave, as well as 
that of Hwaiig-te, is shown to this day. 

Chuen-heuh, whose prevailing nature was water, 
resisted the growing superstition, and introduced a 
ritnal for the service of Shane-te, the supreme emperor 
(or heavenly ruler.) Notwithstanding the great pains 
his predecessors had taken to rectify the calendar, he 
still discovered some errours. From him descended, 
in the third generation, the celebrated emperor Yu. 
This prince^ anxious to profit by every thing, 'is cele« 
brateo for his ability to distinguish evien' distant objects, 
and is said to have y^ossessed penetration to understand 
the most abstruse things. He followed heaven's conrse, 
and understood the unsettled minds of the peo]^e ; 
thotigh benevolent he was revered ; though indulgent 
he was beloved. His ^reat attention was directed 
towards the exercise of virtue, ' and the ^hole empire 
willingly submitted to his rule. During his reign took 
place a conjunction of five planets, in the constellation of 
ihig-shih. If we may believe the Chinese historians, 
the empire was at that time as extensive as at the 
present moment, stretching southward to Coehin-ehina, 
and on the north of Tatary, whilst its eastern bound- 
aries were the ocean. 

Te-kuh established schools, and appointed dble pro- 
fessors for the instruction of youth. Not satisfied with 
discouraging vice by exhortation and example, he even 
promoted virtue by means of that useful instrument-Tft 
drum! He introduced polvgamy-by raariying four 
wives, three of whom were for a long time barren, but 
they appealed to Shang-te, and each of them became the 
modier of a son. Two of these princes are celebrated 
as the founders of the dhang and Chow dynasties. 

Te-che, his eldest son, very unlike his father, lived 
only to satisfy his own desires, neglecting the govern^ 
ment of the state, until at length the nobility, af^many 
fruitless attempts to reform him, called his brother 
Yaou to the throne, which Te«che lost by his own faults. 

THE REIGNS OP YAOU AND SHUN. 

We are now arrived at a period which Confucius 
himself has delineated. It is the ifost prominent in 
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till Chinese hldtorr, the wbole goyemment of the coun- 
try being founded u]^n the institutions df these two 
emperors. Their example is elevated above that of kU 
other princes, as if in them alone was original tvisdbm 
and virtue in perfection. ^The best mouarchs are only 
humble imitators of their virtuous actions ; no one has 
surpassed, no one Was ever equal to them. Their 
government having reached the summit of perfection, 
their successors are not eipected to improve, the art of 
government; their utmost efforts scarcely sufficing to 
enable them to follow the glorious example of antiquity. 
Yaou the sage, and the divine Shun, have uttered so 
many excellent sayings, that people ought no more to 
think for themselves, but simply to adopt the wise 
maxims of those worthies. Connicius himself merely 
pretends to be a reformer of his nation, to have nothing 
original, and only to place the doctrines of these sages 
in a fuller light. <Such, in short, is the veneration of 
the Chinese, that the greatest enlogium they can pass 
upon a ruler is to say, — " Yoti are a Yaou— K)r a Shun." 
These patriarchs have survived many thousand years 
in the memory of minions; their stern virtues, their 
filial piety, are the admiration of all ages. We shall 
faithfully recapitulate their virtues, and simply state 
our conviction, that Confucius, wishing to draw a man 
of consummate virtue, invested with ideal perfection 
the rulers Yaou and Shun, two chiefs famous in the 
ancient traditional history of the country. Later his- 
torians have^ invalidated Confucius's testimony in 
favour of their reigns, by ascribing to Hwang-te all the 
great inventions and improvements which demonstrate, 
according to Confucius, the great original genius or 
Yaou and Shun. 

Yaou began to reign in 2,337 b. c. He was then 
very young, but his heaft was penetrated by a benevo- 
lence as extensive as heaven : in prudence he equalled 
the most shrewd minds ; the lustre of his intelligence 
shone like the sun in his glory ; like the rain which 
descends from the clouds and fertilizes the country, bis 
blessings were spread over the whole nation. All was 
simplicity, all was sincerity. 

His mother observed a red dragon, and was deliver- 
ed of him after fourteen months pregnancy. Few 
sreat men have found so renowned a niogfapher as 
Yaou. His actions, lik^ those of the most celebrated 
princes, are recorded in the Shoo-king, a work compiled 
by Confucius, as we have already observed. With 
Ic aon, the first Chinese cycle begins ; from him the 
earliest Chinese annals are dated. The Shoo-king is 
too sententious, too abrupt, too obscure to be quoted as 
an incontrovertible authority. The reader has first to 
consult the commentary, and then to read the text, in 
order to understand its contents. Yet it forms the great 
text-book, upon which all Chinese literati have expatia- 
ted; their philosophers have no new thoughts, they only 
comment upon the sententious maxims of the Shoo-king ; 
even in Confucius's own sayings, there is scarcely any 
sentiment which is not hinted at in the Shoo-king. In 
this ancient book we find frequent allusion to the Su- 
preme Bein^ ; he is referred to in the most solemn 
terms } to him is ascribed every good and perfect gift. 
This circumstance would inspire us with uelight, and 
we should call to mind that period of primeval sim- 
plicity, when China was free from gross idolatry, did 
Confucius not inculcate, in plain terms, the worship of 
material heaven and earth, and make his heroes issue 
orders to do homage to the spirits of hills, rivers^, seas, 
&c. This latter doctrine is far the more explicit, whilst 
I he former is never dwelt upon. 

Yaou was frugal in his food, and almost mean in his 
dress; to study tne happiness of his people was his 
sole business. Unwearied in his researches, he made 
annual tours throughout the empire ; his arrival was 
anxiously looked for ; his presence as refreshing as 
that of the rain upon the parched soil. What he 
taught in words h£ uoulcatea by example. ^* Strive," 
he said, " for wisabm, and render virtue conspicuous ; 


show obedience to your superiours, be kind, be conde- 
scending; thus you will promote harmony, and all the 
nation will be nappy." Without effort lie promoted 
virtue, his sole example being sufficient to render the 
whole nation virtuous ; " virtue ran with the speed of 
a postilion ; and he thus rbled the nation as easily as 
he could turn a finger in the palm of his hand."-— A 
rare instance, and n true, the only one to be met with 
in all history ! 

He commenced his reign with appointing two as" 
tronomers. He, and Ho, to regulate the year, oy adding 
intercalary months, and to point out the four seasons. 
The southern barbarians came to court, and presented 
a divine tortoise, having upon its back characters which 
recorded the history of the world from the beginning. 
This reign was remarkable for extraordinary and con- 
spicuous omens } there grew aplant, the leaves of which 
budded and faded according to the period of the moon. 
The phenixand the ke-Hn, a fabulous qnadruped, which 
invariably appears whenever there is a wise emperor 
at the head of government, rendered his reign exceed- 
ingly prosperous. Old and young sang odes in honour 
of their beloved sovereign. A man of Hwa-fung bless- 
ed him, by saying, — " Shuy-yun, sage, possess rich- 
es, enjoy old age, and have many sons." The emperor 
plied, " I do not desire this, for wherever there are 
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many sons, there is also much to fear ; Where there is 
mucn riches, there is also much to do : and as for old 
age, it is a state of much disgrace." The old man re< 
plied — " Heaven has brought forth myriads of people, 
and must give them a government ; if you have many 
sons you may intrust them with the government ; if 
you have much riches, you may disperse them amongst 
the people ; if the empire has a. good government, yod 
may harmonize with the spirit of the age ; if the em- 
pire is ruled negligently, you may yourself cultivate 
virtue, — when you are a thousand years old, and tired 
with the world, ascend then on high and become a 
demi-f^od ; ride upon the white clouds, retire to the 
imperial abode ; — but do not rejoice at the disgrace of 
old age." 

Yaou was anxious to choose a person who mi^ht 
sustain with bioCi the burden of empire. His -choice 
fell upon Shun, a man belonging to the common people, 
who was renowned for his persevering filial piety, and 
rewarded by the emperor with the gilt of his own two 
daughters in marriage. 

Tnere is an extraordinary catastrophe mentioned in 
the rei^n of Yaou, which is one of the greatest events 
in the history of mankind, — the deluge. It is said the 
waters of the deluge rose higher and higher, till their wide 
expanse encircled the mountains and covered the sum- 
mits. Man^tsze (Mencius,) in speaking of the same 
event, remancs, that at the tinie of Yaou, the deluge had 
not yet entirely subsided ; the junp;le and brushwood grew 
most luxuriantly, and the wild beasts were verv nume- 
rous, so that the fine grain could not be cultivated. 
Yaou at first dispatched Kawn to remedy the evil ^and 
as he proved unsuccessful, he was replaced by his son 
Y u, who succeeded. 

We do not doubt but this was the same flood record- 
ed in sacred history^ though we are not able to giv^ the 
exact date from Chinese history ; nor do we hesitate to 
affirm that China was peopled after the deluge, and 
that the reign of the three emperors ih either allegorical 
or fabulous. The five emperors we consider as re- 
nowned chiefs ; Yaou, Shun, and Yu, the founders of 
the Shang dynasty, as the Chinese patriarchs. As 
these remote ages are enveloped in darkness, we attempt 
not to lift the veil by mere supposition, though we oo 
not hesitate to affirm, that the Chinese nation, with all 
the Tatar tribes, descended from Shem, the blessed of 
God. The same almighty power, which guided those 
immense hordes of Tatars in swarming to the^ west, 
could also conduct a few families to the extremities of 
eastern Asia. The Chinese spread from the western 
to the eastern part of the empire, and though no tradition 
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is exteftt, we beliere that they are all of one and the 
same blood. 

Dttiinff the latter days of Yaou's reigp, Shun per- 
formed the most arduous duties of the empire for twenty- 
eight years. Yaou reiffned altogether ninety-nine vears, 
a period never exceeded by any monarch; and finally 
sunk into the grave, 2238 b. o. 

8hun was descended from one of the preceding 
emperors, but his family beine poor, he exercised 
alternately the trade of a husbandman, potter, and 
fisherman. He had a step-mother and a half-brother, 
both uf whom combioed with his father to disquiet him 
to the utmost. When he was aheady a colleague of 
the emperor, married to two beautiful females, and pos- 
sessed numerous servants and riches, he pined away 
from being unable to conciliate the good will of his 
parents. His unwearied love was repaid, however, by 
the most inveterate hatred. Once he was ordered by 
Koo-sow, his father, to ascend a barn ; and as soon as 
he had reached the roof the father took away the ladder, 
and set fire to the barn, in order to burn his son ; Shun, 
however, escaped unhurL At another time he was 
compelled to descend into a well, which was immedi- 
ately covered by his brother Seang ; but Shun escaped 
by a secret passage, while Seane, ignorant of the fact, 
rejoiced at bis bavinff accomplished his unnatural de- 
sign. He divided Shun's property, giving the cattle to 
his parents, and retaining for himself his bow, spear, 
shield, and musical instruments. He then proceedea 
to visit his sisters-in-law, whom he henceforth consider- 
ed as his own wives ; there be found, to his great 
astonishment, Shun, sitting upon a bed, and playing 
the guitar ; but recovering Tiom his confusion at this 
unexpected sigbt, he said : *' I longed to see you." 
Shun did not upbraid his brother with this horrible 
crime, but gave him an appointment in the government. 
' For these and similar acts, S bun's filial ])iety is lauded 
to the skies ; his example had a powerful influence over 
tbe whole nation, who were all transformed into du- 
tiful children. 

During the rei^n of Yaou, Shun's attention was 
directed towards tne draining of marshes, in which the 
indefatigable Yu was engaged. China extended at 
that lime, accoidtnff to the ancient maps, from 23^ to 
40*^ of latitude, and from the 6th degree west from 
Peking to 19 degrees east. The imperial residence 
was then in Kee-choo, a territory east of Shan-tung, 
where Yu commenced the draining of the waters, and 
the confining of the rivers to their beds. This was a 
Herculean task^ but Yu's wisdom and prudence were 
equal to it. He visited every place, opened canals, 
drained qaarshes^ led the smaller rivers into the ocean, 
burnt down the jungle and weeds, and thus rendered 
the empire habitable. But this was not all ; he exam- 
ined the nature of the soil, and easily discovered what 
it was best calculated to produce. Accordingly, he 
instituted land and other taxes, and ordered tbe barba- 
rians to pay tribute.* 

All this detail may justly excite surprise ; for those 
taxes are levied, not only on ^rain, and other things, 
which are necessary for tne maintenance of human life, 
butt on articles of the greatest luxury, which are only 
found among^ the most civilized nations. How a 
country, which was only a few years before reclaimed 
from marshes and jungle, could pay so great taxes, with 
scarcely any inhabitants upon it, we surely cannot ex- 
plain. It is almost a hopeless task to reconcile ail the 
accounts of the Shoo-king, in which truth is blended 
with traditional fictions. Besides these taxes, many 
tracts of lands were allotted for the maintenance of the 
court, others for the publick weal ; and some hundred 
acres for the habitation of barbarians. 

The modest Shun, when he was called to participate 

in the throne^ long refused so high an honour, upon 

the plea of bein^ unworthy to reign, but Yaou confeTed 

^pon him the dignity without the least hesitation ; yer 

« See the Shoo-kinA Part II. Cha|>. I. 


Shun eould not aflow hnoaelf to be called emperor if 
long as Yaou lived. His first work was the construc- 
tion of a sphere, in which the celestial bodies were 
indicated by precious stones of different colours. A 
similar sphere is still in the imperiaL observatory. 
When he entered upon his duty, he offered sacrifices 
to the supreme emp«ror, to hilb and rivers, and to the 
whole host of heaven ; thus he was sure that none of 
the minor divinities could be ofiended with him. How 
degraded are even the best of meni On his tour 
through the empire he paid respect to all the gods by 
continual sacrifices. Tnese tours, though called hunts, 
were made with the sole object of examining into the 
state of tbe country, and redressingall kinds of grievan- 
ces. He reduced tne criminal laws to a code, which 
forms at this day the basis of the . Chinese laws. 
Sze-ma-tseen gives some examples of his punishments. 
To reform the northern barbarians, he sent Kwan-tow, 
an officer in disgrace, to the Tsuns mountain. Kwan, 
who, without success, engaged in draining the marshes, 
was exiled to the Yu mountains. In order to render 
the southern savages more tractable, the San-meaou 
nation was sent thither to establish colonies amoygst 
them, whilst Kaou went amongst the eastern barhanans 
to teach them better manners. Thus he inflicted pun- 
ishment in such a manner, as at the same time to ren- 
der others happy. As punishments had hitherto been 
extremely barbarous, consisting in branding the face, 
cutting ofi'both nose and ears, dtc. ; he abolished these 
inhuman modes of punishing, enacted efifectual laws 
to prevent crime, and thus proved a great benefactor to 
his country. Chinese historians endeavour to, persuade 
us that during the time of Yaou and Shno^ no capital 
crimes were committed, so great was the influence of 
a virtuous example ; but if this had been the case, what 
necessity existed to abolish cruel punishments which 
were never inflicted, and to create others eoaally se- 
vere, but not so revolting to human feelings f 

When Yaou died, deeply regretted by au the people. 
Shun withdrew from office for three years, in order to 
bewail the loss of this great emperor, and to yield the 
throne to Yaou^s son. But the people deserted the son 
of Yaou to follow Shun, with joy proclaiming him 
emperor, so that he at length reluctantly yielded to their 
wishes. 

To record all the eulogiums bestowed upon Shun 
would be tedious ; his reign was most peaceful, his 
subjects were virtuous. He raised to great honours 
the descendants of the foregoing dynasty, who had 
long lived in obscurity. In order to see his actions in 
a true light, he permitted every body to accuse him, 
whenever the jr chose ; his officers were kept in ^ood order 
by a tribunal invested with the power or punishing and 
rewarding. He was not only wise, but also brave. 
Neither demons nor apparitions could terrify him, nor 
showers of rain, nor peals of thunder, make him trem- 
ble. 

To lessen the cares of government, he associated 
Yu with himself upon the throne. Anxious to fulfil 
his duty towards the invisible powers, he appointed a 
minister to officiate at the sacrifices offered to heaven, 
earth, and the imperial ancestors. If Shun was so 
wise a prince, we doubt the veracity of his falling into 
so gross idolatry as worshipping tbe material heaven 
and earth. - It was his wish to make the most practical 
doctrines known to all the people, and therefore they 
were repeated in sonars, and thus learnt from early in* 
fancy. Considering his ministers as bis feet and hands, 
he was particularly anxious that the executors of his 
commands should be trustworthy and zealous. To 
remind them of their duty, he pointed out to them the 
symbols in their robes of state. Some had a sun, moon, 
and stars embroidered upon them ; ** This," he said, 
" points out the knowledge of which we ought to be 

Possessed, in order to rule well. The mountains in- 
icate tho constancy and firmnesj« of which wp stand 
in need ', the dragon denotes that we ought to use every 
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BMtM to iMpirv tlMpM{ila iridi virtM ) the bc«U7 and 
variety of ihs colours of a pheasaDt remind m oC the 
good example we ought to give, bf practising the va- 
rioua viitues. In the upper robe, ne behold sii difTer- 
ent kinds of embroidery, which are to remind us of ttie 
virtoea to be engraven in otir breast. Tbe.vase, which 
we tK used to sea in, the hall of the ancestora, is a 
symbol of obedience and of filial piety; the aqiiatick 
heih is a svmbol of -purity and disiuleresl^dness ; the 
fire, of zeal and loTe for Tirtue ; the rice, of the plenty 
which we ought to procure for the peopl« ; the halcbei 
U a symbol of justice in the paoislunent of rice ; and 
the dresaea Foo and Fuh, are aymboh of the discern- 
ment which we oug-ht to have of good and CTil." 

We cannot repeat alt his exceFlent sayings, in his 
conreraatiotis with Tn^Keaou. and others, which are 
recorded in the 8boo-kuig<>— all relate to hut una point, 
the practice of virtue ; — virtue is the whole source of 
happiness. On examining the Iranaiation of this work 
into French, we observe with regret thai it is too much 
embetliahed, and that whole sentences are supplied. 
Eiowaver, a simple oanalation would be entirely uain- 
tellif ibie to the reader, ibe style being mtich loo coociae 
and antiquated. 

Having establisked a hospital for the aged, by whose 
conversation he often profited, Shun died at Ming-leaon 
on one of his visits through the empire, in tlie 48i1l 
year c^ tUa reigit, 3208 b. c 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

Hamnulia-^Mec Caiaivoia. 


In a group of animals so intimately conneeted ' 
each oilier as the Foies, in which the diflerence of 
size is b«i trjSiu^ and that of form depeniis only on 
minute peculiarities, while the coloorinc of each varies 
■nosteiteosively, though always it won Id seem through 
A Bi^otm series of gradations, it is next to impwiMe 
to determine by the mere inspection of their sains the 
precise limits of the species. It is therefore not at all 
surprising that modern zoologists, with M. Oeofiroy 
Saint'Hilaire at their head, shontd have looked upon 
the Cross Fox of Ameiica as a distinct species from 
the Red, from which it difiera ao remarkably in the 
colour of its fur. But the observationa of living speci- 
mens of both in their native country has induced Dr. 
Richardson to regard the one as a mere variety of the 
other ; and the opportunity which we have ourselves 
had of making a similar comparison has enabled us to 
fonn a decided opinion of ihe correctueaa of that gen- 
ikmaa'a views upon tbeanl^Mt. On the moat careful 


exancuiioa wa bare Wan VDvMf 10 daleol aftf otjier 
important difference between diem than that which re- 
suits from their colour ; and we axe told by Di, Rich- 
ardson " that the gradations of colour between char- 
acteristick specimens of the Cross and Red Fox an so 
small, that the hoaien are oiten in doubt with rasped 
to the proper denomination of a skin." Such grada- 
tions exist in the excellent series of skins in the So- - 
ciety's Museum ; and a similar Tariation in the Euro- 
pean species, from its usual dull tawny to an arrange- 
ment of eokmra exactly correspondlns with that o[ tne 
American Cross Fox, and distingiiisbed by the lasM 
name, has been remarked by zoologists from the revival 
of natural history down to the present day : but 
although the earlier naitiralisls, whose ideas of ■ 
species were very unaettled, couaUntly diatinguisbed 
between these latter races, it aeems now to be uni- 
versally acknowledged that the difference is merely 
accidental. 

The distinguishing peculiarities of the American 
Crosa Fox eonsist in loa dark iron gray of the fore 

Cof its bead) the blackish stripe paasing btaa the 
1 along the back and interaected by a similarlr 
coloured twnd extending' downwards over the shoul- 
ders ; the pale colour of the sides, the tawny occa- 
sionally disappearing altogether ; and the deep black 
of the legs and of all the nnder parta of the body. 
Its fur is genemlly conaidered &er than that of the 
Red Fox, and the comparative rarity of the animal 
renders it mnch more valuable. 

In manners and disposition the two aninmli appear 
to be piecise^ the aama. 


THE SWIFT P03C 
Cania Tetoi— Sat. 

The Swift Fox inhabits the open plains of the 
western part of the United Slates, parlicnlarty those 
tqion the Missouri River, and forms its dwelling by 
btirrowing- in the s<)il. It is called the "Bnrrovring 
Fox" by Lewis and Clark; bat as alt foxes bnrrow 
more oi less, Mr. Say* thought it proper to give it the 
e of Swifl Fox, since its surpassing swinneas is a 
mnch more distLactive mtribnte of the species. 

The velocity of this little animal is most extraor- 
dinary, and from all we can learn it surpasses that of 
all other animals. Its course along the ground has 
been compared to the flight of a bird ; and the animal 
at full speed is said to resemble a line drawn rapidly 
over ibe suriace, 'so impossible is it to distinguish 
any of the parts of its body on account of the surpris- 
ing velocity of ita motion.' 

The Swift Fox has not been described by more 
than one or two naturalists, and fully perhaps by none- 
Mr. Say gives a full account of the peculiarities of the 
skull of this animal in order to prove its specifick dis- 
tinclion from the Red Fox. The following short 
sketch is by Mr. Say. 

' The entire leogih, from the insertion of Ihe supe- 
rior incisors to the lip of the occipital crest, is ratbea 
more than four inches and three-tenths ; the least di^ 
tance between .the orbital cavities nine-tenths of an 
iiKh ; between the tips of the orbital ptocassaa lees 
than one iach and a tenth; between t! ' ' 


•This diiliDftniahed nBtunUst stvd ecliolir recently died at 
New Hannony, Indiana. Be ii a loss la the nation t ind his 
d?iith must bi partiealailr and dMply raRietud by eyery knw 
of Nstanl UiatotT. No man &ving haa d«u so nueb for Ama- 
rioanZookxiyaillr. Sajr. • 
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tiM UtNiI miuekt at tkeJtmctioB trf the fnMd 
parielal bones balftn inch. The greatest breadth of 
this space on ihe parietal bones ibirieen-twenlieUu of 
•n ineb. 

■ The liaii is fine, dense and soft. The bead above 
is fulTous, verging on ferraginons intenniied with 
gray j the fui being of the first -mentioned colonr, and 
the hair whitish at base, then black, then gray, then 
brawn. The ridge of the nose is somewhat paler, arid 
k more brovDtsb line posses fram the eye to tbe nos- 
trils, (as in tbe C. Coriac.) The ma^io of the up- 
per lip is while ; the orbits are gray ; the ears behind 
■re pitler than the tc^ of tbe head, intermixed with 
blaeb liairs, and the margin, eteepting at tip, white ; 
the inner surface is broadly margined with white 
bain } Ihe space behind the ears is desti'Jite of the in- 
termixture of haira ; the neck nbove has longer hairs, 
of which tbe black and gray portions are more eon- 
■picuons i beneath the head is pure white. The body 
is slender and the tail rather long, cylindrical and 
btack.' 

Mr. Say took notes of the external ehanctere of this 
animal, bnl they were unfortunately lost, and he was 
obliged to set forth the characters of the species from 
' nothing but the head and a part of the neck of one io- 
difidual, and the cranium of anotber.' We are not 
aware that the swift fox has ever been taken alive — 
he has certainly never been exhibited ; he is mentioned 
by various travellers, but they speak of him only as 
burrowing in the eanh, and being astonishingly sviii 
of foot. 


THE RED POX OP THE NORTH. 
Cnnii PiilvuB. Deim. 
In the Hudson's Bay region a description of Red 
Fox is found that heretofore has been sometimes con- 
founded with the Red Fox of the states and the com- 
mon European species, sometimes generically distin- 
guished as Cants Vulpet. The great Cnvier is said 
ID hlive been of opinion, though that opinion was 
probably founded upon an examination of skirfs alone, 
that the Northern Red Fox is a mere variety of the 
common species, which he thought attributable to the 
eflecls of cluaate. Others, however, are of opinion 
that the differences m pbysiognnny and manners, a* 
welt as m general appearance, are lufficiently atriking 


to uitiil* Aem to be rvgaided m distinct species 
Most English writers mistake, however, when they 
tell ns that the range of Ihe species ilnJer present con- 
sideration exiBuda * unto tbe most southern province* 
of the United States ;' for on the contrary M. Cuvier's 
observation is true, that this animal is confined to the 
colder regions of the north. 

The Red Fox of the United Slates, which we de- 
scribed in our last number, is the same apecies as tbe, 
common European Fox, which these wriien endeavoor 
to distinguish from the Northern Rod Fox. The dis- 
tioction between the two species is said lo have been 
£rst set forth at the commencement of the present 
century, by M. Palisoi de Beanvaia in a paper read 
before tbe French Institate. The distinction seema 
to be tolerably well-grounded ; and the characters of 
tbe Northern Red Fox as compared with the conomon 
and European species are thus defined by Dr. Richard- 
son in his Funa Boieali-Amerieana. 

" Each were observed to hare dark markings on the 
sides of the muzzle, posterior parts of Ihe ears^ and 
fore part of the len ; the tails of both have an inter- 
mixture of black hairs, and are tipped with white. 
Tbe northern Fax^ however, differs in its long and 
very fine fur, and in the brilliancy of its coloms. Its 
cheeks are rounder, its nose thicker, shorter, and more 
truncated. Its eyes are nearer to each other. Its ears 
are shorter, the hair on its legs is a great deal longer, 
and its feet are much more woolly Mneath, the hair 
extending beyond the claws, which are shorter than 
tho^e of the European Fox. In short the Northern 
Red Fox differs from the European one in nearly the 
same characters that distioguishes the gray American 
Wolf from tbe Fyrenean one — in tbe breadth and 
capacity of its feel for nioning on the snow, the quan- 
''"' of long bait clothiiu; the back part of the cheeks, 
li in conjunction with the shorter ears and nose 
the head a more compact appearance. The 
Northern Red Fox has a much finer brush thati the 
European one, and is alto^lher a larger animal." 

Several of the peculiarities here enumerate;], such 
as the greater lenrlh and fioeneM of the hair and the 
woolltnesB of the feet beneaih, which during the win- 
ter entirely covers the tubercles, are, it is true, nothing 
more than the usual consequences of a northern cli- 
male ; and alone Ihev would by no means entitle th« 
American animal to be regarded as a distinct species. 
But the remarkable ditTerences in tbe foim of the head 
aud in tbe expression of the physiognomy, which can 
only be properly appreciated on a comparison of living 
specimens, are, it appears to us, decisive of the ques- 
tion. If the norlhern Red Fox be correctly described 
by M. de Beauvais, and afler him by M. DeamaresI 
and M. F. Cuvier, it is sufficiently distinguished from 
that of the common species by the prolongation back- 
wards of the line of attachment of the temporal mus- 
cles and by several minor peculiarities. The tip of the 
toil, it should be observed, is not altvays white ; but 
it is conaiautly distinguished by a lighter coloor than 
the rest, and appears never to become black as ia Bone- 
times the case in the European species. 

Tbe Red Foxes of ibe north, we are informed by 
Dr. Richardson, are so abundant in tbe wooded dis- 
trict in the Fnr Countries that about eight thousand 
skins are annually imported from thence into England. 
Thev burrow in the earth during the summer, but pre- 
fer the shelter uf a fallen tree duoog the winter, pro- 
bably because the severitr of the climate would ex- 
pose them to the danger of having their burrows frosea 
up. They hunt chiefly during the night, and prey up- 
on the smaller animals of the rodent order; but they 
also devour fish and animal food of every kind, md 


vhici 
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whkh diSen eonsidenbly ia Uzinre utd coloui, from 
the ioSuencii of chmate ftnd of teaaons, ii commoaly o( 
t grayish yellow, the shades of which are variously in- 
terminglea ; as he advances ia age it becomes lignter, 
aod in high aortliern latitudes frequently turos com- 
pletely while, a chaii^e which also takes place in manp 
other animals iuhabiuag the polar regions. 

Entirely depenjant upon rapioc for hit subsistence, 
the nose of the Wolf is fully equal lo Ihal of the sharp- 
est-scented bound. The size and speed of the elk and 
ofihe stag are insufficient lo protect them from his 
fioleace ; he pursues them with equal swil^neaa and 
cunning, and, when he bos succeeded in ninning ihcm 
dowQ, finds liiile difficulty in tendering them his prey. 
To effect this purpose wiib the greater certainty he 
frequently unites himself wilh a numerous train of hii 
fellows, who are however bound together by no other 
lie than the common ^bject of iheir pursuit; and when 
this is once allaiued immediately separate and proceed 
each to bis own retreat, whence they again emerge to 
reunite in the common cause whenever the necessaiy 
stimulus is supplied. In inhabited countries he seldoio 
ventures lo show himself openly or in packs.lut sleeps 
away Ihe greaier pail of the day in the shelter of the 
forest, auiTonly pronb abroad by night when impelled 
by the cravings of his appetite. The sheep-cote and lb« 
farm-yard become then the scenes of bis ravages; and 




ingenuity, and so great the rapidity of his 
, that he will frequently carry off his prey almost 


before the eyes of the shepherd^ nllfiough the warning 
voice of the watchful dog had given timely notice of the 
approach of the marauder. His ferocity is sometimes 
carried to such a pitch that he becomes dangerauj to 
man ; and when hard pressed by famine^ to which ia 

'' : of all his skill in the cha«e and his sagiciiy in 
pursuit of meaner rapine he is by no means k 
stranger, be will fall at unawares upon the solitary and 
unprotected traveller, or, prowling abocl the babitalioD 
ofthe villager, carry c^ from it his unsuspecting and 
defenceless diildien. 

Happily for England this formidable beast has long 
been extirpated from its woods; but the comparative 
extent ofbisdomainhasbeen thereby but little reduced. 
It may be roughly stated as comprehending the whole 
northern hemisphere, of which only very small portions 
are exempted from his ravages. He is easily tamed ' 
when young, and may even (according to M. F. Cuvier, 
who has published a history ofadomeslicated ipdividua.l, 
borderinein many particulars very closely on the mar- 
vellous, out of ine truth of which the well known 
character of [hat scienlifick naturalist is a sufficient gua- 
ranty) be rendered sasceptible of the highest degree of 
attachment to his master, whom be will remember afler 
prolonged and repeated absence, and caress wilh ell the 
familiar fondness of a dog. Snch traits as ibis are, 
however, to 'say the least, very uncommon ; and he is, 
in captivity, generally s[>eaking, ill-tempered end ' 
morose. — 2*. Menag. 

The wolf, is the enemy of all society ; he doea not 

en keep much company with those of his hind. 
When they are seen in packs together, it is not to be 
considerea as a peaceful society, but aeombination foi 
; they testily their hostile intentions, by Iheir loud 
bowlings, and, by iheir fierceness, discover a projecl 
for allacking some great animal, such as a slag or a ' 
bull, or to destroy some more redoubtable watch-dog. 
The instant their military expedition is compleied, 
their society Is at an end : they then pan^ and each 
retuins in silence to his solitary retreat. There is not 
even any strong attachments beiween the male and 
female ; they seek each other only once a year, and 
remain but a few days together ; they always couple 
in winter; at wbich time aevenl males are seen ml- 
lowing one female, and this association is still more 
bloody than the former; they dispuie most cruelly, 
growl, bark, fight, and tear each other; end it some- 
timea liBp|^n> that the majority kill the wolf wbich 
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has been chieAr preferred by tke female. It is usual 
for the she wolf lo fly from them all with him she has 
chosen ; and watches this opportunity when the rest 
are asleep. 

The destruction of this animal is accomplished in 
▼atious ways. He is hunted in some countries with 
greyhounds and harriers by men on horseback ; he is 
surrounded and wounded by men and large house-dogs ; 
he is secured in traps ; he is poisoned by carcasses, 
prepared and placed for that purpose, and is caught in 
pit-falls. " Gesner tells us of a friar^ a woman, and a 
wolf, being taken in one of these, all m the same ni|^t. 
The woman lost her senses with the fright, the £iar 
nis reputation, and the wolf his life." All these dis- 
asters howerer, do not prevent this animal's multiply- 
ing in great numbers, particularly in countries where 
the woods are plenty. France, Spain, and Italy, are 

greatly infested with them ; but England, Ireland, and 
cotland, are happily set free. 

Kin^ Edgar is said to be the first who attempted to 
rid this kinffdom of suck disagreeable inmates, by 
commuting the punishment for certain crimes into the 
acceptance of a number of wolves' tongues from each 
criminal.* However, some centuries after, these 
animals were again increased to such a degree as to 
become the object of royal attention; accoroingly Ed- 
ward the First issued out his mandate to one Peter 
Corbet to superintend and assist in the destruction of 
them. They are said to have infested Ireland long 
after they were extirpated in England ; however, the 
oldest men in thaf countrv remember nothing of these 
animals ; and it is probable that there have been none 
there for more than a century past. Scotland also is 
totally free. 

The species is very much diffused in every part of 
the world, being found in Asia, Africa, and America, 
as well as Europe. The wolves of Senegal resemble 
those of France, except that they are larger and much 
fiercer than those of^ Europe. Those of, Egypt ard 
smaller than those of Greece. In the east, the wolf is 
trained up for a show, being taught to dance and play 
tricks ; and one of these thus educated often sells for 
four or five hundred crowns. " It is said that in Lap- 
land the wolf will never attack a raindeer that is seen 
. haltered ; for this wary animal, being well acquainted 
with the nature of a trap, suspects one whenever it 
perceives a rope. However, when he sees the deer 
entirely at liberty, he seldom fails to destroy it. 

" The wolf of North America is blacker and much 
less than those in other parts of the world, and ap- 
proaches nearer in form to the dog than those of the 
ordinary kind.f In fact they were made use of as such 
by the savages till the Europeans- introduced others ; 
and even now. on the remoter shores, or Ihe more in- 
land parts of tne country, the savages still make use of 
these animals in hunting. They are verv tame and 
gentle ; and those of this kind that are wild, are neither 
80 large nor so fierce as a European wolf, nor do ihey 
ever attack mankind. They go together in large packs 
by night to hunt the deer, which thev do as well as 
any dogs in England ; and it is conndently asserted 
that one of them is sufficient to run down a deer.J 
Whenever they are seen along the banks of those 
rivers near which the wandering natives pitch their huts. 
It is taken for granted that the bison or the deer are not 
far off: and the savages affirm that the wolves come 
with the tidings, in order to have the garbage, after the 
animal has been killed by the hunters. Catesby adds a 
circumstance relative to these animals, which, if true, 
invalidates many of Mr. Buffon's observations in the 
aforegoing histoiy. He asserts, that these being the 
onlv dogs used by the Americans, before the arrival 
of the Europeans among them, thev have since engen- 
dered together, and that their breed nas become prolifick; 

* British Zoology, p. 62. 

t Brooke's Natural Historv, voL L p. 196l 

t Dktionnaire Raisonnac. Loop. 


which proyea the dcff and the irolf to be of the aune 
species. It were to be wished that this fiiet were better 
ascertained ; we should then know to a certainty in 
what dej^ree the dog and wolf resemble eaeh other, 
as well m nature as in conformation ; we mi^^t thea, 
perhaps, be enabled to improve the breed of our doft, 
by bringing them back to their native forms and in- 
stincts ; we miffht, by crossing the Ftrain, restore that 
race of those bold animals which the ancienia assure us 
were more than a match for the lion.^ 

However this animal may be useful in I^onh Amer- 
ica, the wolf of Europe is a very noxious animal, and 
scarce any thing belonging to him ia good, except his 
skin. Of this the furriers make a covering that is warm 
and durable, though coarse and unsiffhUy. His flesh 
is very indinerent, and seems to be disliked by all other 
animals, no other -creature being known to eat the 
wolPs flesh except the wolf himself. He breathes a 
most fOBiid vapour from his jaws, as his food is indis- 
criminate, often j^utrid, and seldom cleanly. In short, 
every way (tensive, a savage aapect, a frightful howl, ' 
an uosupportable odoiir. a perverse disposition, fierce 
habits, he is hateful while living, and useless when 
dead. — GoUUmiih, 

The common wolf, is about four feet and a half in 
length, including the tail, which is rather more than a 
foot lon^. The height, before, b two feet three inches, 
behind, it is two feet four inches. The tail is bushy 
bendinff downwards, having upon it hairs upwards of 
five incnes in length. — Godman, 

This animal as we have seen infests the whole of 
North America and indeed nearly all forest countries. 
When the Pilgrim fathers first landed upon this conti- 
nent, and settled amid forests that 

* Ne*or had felt the endoaduDg aae^' 

their lonely cabins were unceasingly disturbed by the 
nightly bowlings of these hideous animals. During 
winter, when food was most difficult to be procured, the 
primitive settlers were scarcely enabled to preserve 
their flocks and herds from the attacks of the wolves — 
the boldest house-dog would be overcome by them, and 
ordidary enclosures were no defence for their cattle, 
sheep or hogs. When in packs they were not afraid 
to attack men upon horseback and destroy both horse 
and rider; but the horse commonly resists their attacks 
with success. The weapon of the horse's defence ia 
his heels \ and it is said that upon the plains of the 
Missouri and the North-western Territory, not nnfre- 
quently may be o|)served a troop of wild horses collect- 
ed together and standing in a line with their heels all 
towards the enemy, successfully defending themselves ^ 
against quadruple their number. As American settle- 
ments have extended themselves, and enterprise and 
industry have laid bare the bosom of the earth, the 
wolf has retired. He is now found in considerable 
numbers only in the wilds of the west ; stragglers, 
however, are occasionally found in New England, and 
in fact in all parts of the states where there are wooded 
and mountainous retreats. These stragglers seem to 
be more ferocious and blood-thirsty than their brethren 
who roam in less restricted limits; frequently have 
we known in New Engbind twenty and thirty aheep 
killed in one night, and it has been supposed by one 
wolf that must have taken greater delight in destroying 
the lives of the sheep than in sucking their blood. 
We have known five hundred sheep killed in one . 
neighbourhood 4ef<He the feroeioos destroyer could be 
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discovered ; and the beast is freqnenily hunted several 
days by hqadreds. of TiUagers, and chased perhaps 
thirty and fbrty miles before he is^ arrested. Sach 
hunts frequently occur in New York, Pennsylvania, 
and the middle states. 

It TEkfij be interesting to relate the mattner in which 
Ihay collect their forces, when one finds himself in- 
su£Bcient to. secure his prey. The father of the writer 
was once travelling on horseback in the neighbourhood 
of Kingston U. C, and found himself on an excessive^ 
ly dark night in a trail path in a wilderness of pines. 
He was suddenly surprised by a most hideous hdwlj 
and the fiery eyes of a hungry wolf that appeared but a 
few y«rda from his paih. The animal after surveying 
his prey, darted off apparently in the direction whence 
he approached. The gentleman proceeded leisurely 
on his way for about half an hour, when he was sud- 
denly surrounded by a pack of twelve, doubtless brought 
upon him by the same animal that first espied him. 
The affrighted horse wheeled about as speedily as 
possible and kicked in every direction — then he would 
dash forward a short distance and stop and kick again 
— the gentleman discharged his pistols at his enemies, 
two or three times, which with the kicks of the saga- 
cious horse, seemed to irritate the beasts to such an 
extent, that they all fell to snarling and fighting amongst 
thcBiselves with the most terrible ferocity. Daring 
these family quarrels the gentleman approached the 
opem country and escaped the jaws of his audacious 
eACDoies thus brought together by an informer, whose 
own blood probably was made to atone foir the sin of 
disappointing his brethren. 

We recollect a story that was told of similar conduct 
in a pack of wolves, that exhibited themselves to a 
fiddler in Indiana. The musician bad been to play^for 
a Hoosher dancing party, and was returning home in 
the night through a piece of. woods several piiles in 
extent* An individual wolf presented himself to the 
gentleman of the violin in a manner similar to the one 
just described— ^retreated in like manner, and his return 
was signalized by precisely such a snarling, disorderly 
and ferocious company. They surrounded the mu- 
aieian playing all kinds of freaks and pranks, and perpe- 
trating all kinds of discordant mu'sick. The musician, 
reminded in this moment df peril of the old couplet " mu- 
sick hath charms," ^•, drew forth his instrument, and 
applying his ear and his bow with due taste and skill, his 
^ savage breasted' copnpanions seemed to be ^ soothed' 
and soAened by a most harmonious flow of melody, 
that of a sudden filled and quieted that dark and 
mighty foresL The musician continued his strains 
asd walked on as rapidly as possible, while the charm 
preserved his person from the attacks of his unenviable 
company, who danced about on every side and kept 
up a continual chorus of snarls and screeches. Our 
traveller eventually approached an untenvnted log hat, 
iato which he ran for sbdter; the whole paclt 
following him in,* he immediately scrambled up to the 
Upjper floor where the timbers and a few boards laid 
aefoss theoa afibrded him a secure resting-place. Here 
ne sat and pkyed for the savages below, who in their 
fighting and freaks had shut the door and fastened 
themselves in. 
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The musician continued in this way until daylight 
when he gladly found his way through the roof and 
escaped. He soon returned with a friend, provided with 
gunS) and destroyed the remainder of the pack; three of 
them having been killed by their companions. 


ASTRONOMY. 


ATMOSPHERICAL PHENOMENA OF THE PARHE- 
LIA, OR MOCK SUNS. 

On the 5th of February, 1674, near Marienberg, In 
Prussia, the sky being every where serene, the sun, 
which was still some degrees above the horizon, w^s 
seen to lance out very long and reddish rays, for^ or 
fifty degrees towards the zenith, notwithstanding it 
shone with great lustre. Beneath this planet, towards 
the horizon, there hung a somewhat dilute small 
cloud, at the inferiour part of which there appeared a 
mock sun, of the same apparent size with the* true sun, 
and of somewhat a red colour. Soon after, the true sun 
descending gradually to the horizon, towards the -said 
cloud, the spurious sun beneath it mw clearer and 
clearer, insomuch that the reddish colour in this appa- 
rent solar disk vanished, and put on the genuine solar 
light, in proportion es it was approximated by the 
^nuine disk of the sun. The latter, at length, passed 
into the lower counterfeit sun, and thus remained alone 
This phenomenon was considered the more extraordi- 
nary, as it was perpendicular under the. sun, instead of 
being at its side, as parhelia usually are ; not to mention 
the colour, so difiereot from that which is usual in 
mock suns, nor the great length of the tail, cast up by 
the genuine sun of a. far more vivid an4 splendid ught 
than parhelia used to exhibit. This appearance was 
soon followed by an exceed ingiy intense frost, which 
lasted till the 25th of March, the whole bay being 
frozen up from the town of Dantziek to Hela in the 
Bahick Sea. 

On the 28th of August, 1698, about eight o'clock in 
the morning, there wasseen, at Sudbury, in Sufiblk, 
three suns, which were then extremely brilliant. 
Beneath a dark watery cloud, in the east, and nearly at 
its centre, the true sun shone with such stropg beams, 
that the spectators could not look at it ; and on each side 
were the reflections. Much of the firmament was 
elsewhere of an azure colour. The circles were not 
coloured like the rainbow, but white ; and there was 
also, at the same lime, higher in the firmament, and 
towards the south, at a considerable distance from the 
other phenomena, t^ie forin of a half moon, but appa- 
rently of double the size, with the horns turned upward. 
This appearance was within of a fiery red colour, 
imitating that of the rainbow. These phenomena 
failed gradually, aAer having continued about two 
hours. 

Two moclc suns, an arc of a rainbow inverted, and a 
halo, were seen at Lyndon, in the county of fluiland, 
on the 22d of October, 1721, at eleven in the morning. 
There had been an aurora borealis the preceding night, , 
with the wind at west-south-wesL The two parheUa^/. 
or mock suns, were bright and distinct, ana in the ' 
usual places, namely, in the two intersections of a 
strong and large portioa of a halo, with an imaginary 
circle parallel to the horizon, passing through the sun. .' 
Each parhelion had its tail of a white colour, and in, .' 
direct opposition to the true sun ; that towards the ei^t 
being 20 or 25 de^ees long, and that towards the west ., 
i() or 12 degrees, DOth narrowest at the remote ends. ' 
The mock suns were evidently red towards the sun. but . 
pale or whitish at the opposite sides, as was the nalo ' 
also. Still higher in the heavens, was an arc of a 
curiously inverted rainbow, about the middle of the 
distance between the top of the halo and the vertex.. 
Tills arc waa as dlstinet in its coloura as the co'mmon 
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luaoow, and of the same breadth. The red colour 
Wt* on the convex, and the bine on the concare of the 
arc, which seemed to be obnut 90 degrees in letiglh, 
ita eeatre being in or near the vertex. On the lap of 
the halo was a kind of inrerted bright arc. Thisphe- 
nomenoa was seen on (he following day, and again on 
the 86th. On the llih of the preceding moiith, 
(tteplembei-) a rery splendid and remar^Hble aurora 
borealis, presenting truly nnaccountable molions and 
remarals, was witnessed in Rntlaadshirc in Norlhamp- 
lOBshtre, and at BatL 


MKTEORKX STONES. 

Solid masses, composed of various mioersl sabslan- 
ees, are often seen to descend from the higher regions 
of the atmosphere. The fall of euch bodies wusTor a 
long time doubted, and the prevailing opinion, as to 
their reality, regarded' as a popular superstition. But 
all the particulars of the ' - - - 
lished in'iuch a maliner, 
qnestioned. 

The most remarkable 
substances is. that they soe 
being all of tnem pyriteous 
tallick grains. Tne eiteric 
had been burned, while (he 
white. They all have very ..,. 
giaTiitf, which mav be fiicd at 3,5(11, 
On bein^ Hnalyzca, they always pre 
gredients, and In nearly the same proportions. They 
are composed of nlex, magnegia, tulphur, iron in a 
vulaliek ttdle, nickel, and some particles of chrome. 

These common characteris ticks strongly indicate ft 
common origin. I( is, moreover, to be remarked (hat 
iim is hardly ever met with in a metallick slate, in 
terrestrial bodies. Volcanick snbsiances do not contain 
any which is not oxydated. Nickel is also very rare, 
and never foond at the enrface of the earth. Chrome 
ia still more rare. These considerations make it proba- 
bk that the inbsiances in qoestian have an origin 


respecting these 
tly resemble each"^olher ; 
.sses glittering with me- 
surface is blscb, as if it 
yellowish 


'ery n^'arly the same speciGck 
naybeiiicdat3,591,v ' ' ' 
lalyzea, they always presi 


:r being unify. 


foreign to our 

together by ai 


globe, oral least that they ai« not bnogkl 
ly phenomena hitherto obterred. 

1 ae:>e soiiu masses seem to proceed from a meteoi- 
lihe appearance in the air. They are in fact ignited or 
inflamed bodies which suddenly present themselves in 
the almoiphere, and move with a ralocit^ equal, in 
some ioslances, to that of the sun .ia its Drbtt,or tw«atf 
miles in a second. Their direction is generally inclined 
to the horizon. After emitlingan intense light for a 
few moments, they explode with a loud noise, at B 
height from 18 to 100 mile* above the surhoe of ihs 
earth. This b ascertained by tbair pantllaies, as dc 
duced from several simultaneous observations, made at 
different places, where they were visible at the moment' 
of explosion. They do not appear to follow any; de- 
tenninate direction with respect to the earth's motions, 
but are seen moving lowanii all points of the campua. 

As yet we are ignorant of the true origin of Uieaa . 
masses, and various hypotheses have been invented to 
explain (hem. Laplace thinks they may be thrown 
upon the earth bv lunar volcanoes. Tt is found by 
calculation that this would only require a nrojecttlB 
force about four limes that of a cannon ball. This 
force meeting with little resistance from the very tare 
airoo«phere of the moon, would be suflicieot to send tk 
body without the sphere of the moon's attraction, and 
then it would be brought to tha earth's Burfaoe by gtavi- 
ty. Now it is by no means improbable that Inxiaii 
volcanoes may give such an impube to a body, sinca 
those on the earth are capable of a much greater force, 
although the greater Intensity of gravity at the earth's 
■arface.snd especially th« enormoos resistance of oui 
Btraospiiem, an aueh as to praveni a eorreipondiiiK 
efieci. By ibjis awrihing to metvotick stones a Mpuvaa ^ 
origin, we account in some degree for the saweo^ of 
their compositioo. 

Soiile philosophers maintain the opinion that the 
Bobttancea under cmaidMaiion are «naU ^metr <*' 
fragments of planets, carried along ii Mone Uke 4m 
other heavenly bodies, which, iqwa entering the eaidiU . 
atmosphere, oecome enflamed by frietioD, gradntnly . 
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lese their reloek)^, and then fill to ib» earth try tlie 
inifoence of gravity. According t6 this hypothesis, the- 
meteors called sliooting stars, are reroiving bodies or 
terrestrial' comets, which enter oor atmospiiere at^reat 
heights, .but with a velocity sufficient to traverse it^ ao 
that tbev are only iaflamed on their passage. Time 
will probably thro# some light iijion thb subject, es^ 
peciiuly since there is now no nrejudice among acien* 
tifick men to prevent the multiptication of observations. 

The Dublin Penny Joornal furnishes the foUowfng 
information .in relation to nickel, one of the ingredients 
found to compose meteorick atones. 

Nickel in its pure state is a fine white metal, very 
imalleable, nearlv «s brilliant as silver, and m<M:e at* 
tractable by the loadstone than iron ; indeed magnetick 
needles have been made of purified nickel, and havte 
jbean esteemed more than those of steel, as being leas 
liable to be afltectad by a damp atmosf^eise. The 
most ftbundaiit mines of.thia metal areinCrermanyv but 
it ha3 lately been raised in the parish of St. Bwe. 
Cornwall, wfaete it occurs at a depth of twentyr&ye 
fathoms. It is- rather a curious circumstance that all 
the specimens that have been examined of the stones 
w^icn have been said to fall from the atmosphere^ con- 
tain iron aAoyed with nickeL These stones, which at 
different periods have been seen to fall on every quarter 
of the globe, are supposed by some writers to be cast 
from a volcano in the moon. So lately as I80S, a 
shower of them fell in Normandy which covered an ex- 
tent of three quarters of a league long, and half a league 
broad. Nickel is emf^oyed in China in making white 
copper, which'is a beautiful, metallick compound, but 
ii has not been vaed much elsewhere, excepting in the 
« potteries, where the French ihannfaoturera of porceiain 
procure from it a very delicate grass-greeD, which, like 
other metallick colours, bears the intense heat of their 
ove»8 without injury. A hyaeintbian colour is^ also 
given to flint-glass with this metal, and it might be 
mixed with iron to great advantage, as an alloy of these 
two metals WQuld not rust like common iron. The 
Chinese employ it in conjunction with copper, to make 
ehildren's toys, and the valuable qualities lately dia- 
covered in it show that it mi^ht be applied to many 
important uses, particularly -mr surgici^ instruments, 
compass-needlesr and other such articles, as it is not at 
all liable to rust. Should an easy method of working 
it ever be discovered, we may possibly find this to be 
better calculated for a variety of puipoaes than any 
other metal. 


MATHEMATICAL aBOGRAPHY. 

OBLATE SPHEROIPAL FIGURE OF THE E;aKTH- 
CAUSK OP THIS FIGURE-CENTIUFUGAL FORCE. 

'f he. various phenomena jvhich indicate the nature . 
of the earth's shape have been already described. 
They are sutficient to establish in a general way the 
roundness of the earth, but they are at the same time 
of that vague and indefinite character, as to be incann- 
ble of solving the more difficult problem of the carta's 
speoiJfick and exact shape. In order to determine this, 
it toa been necessary to resort to expeiiments of' an 
ezlreoiely delicate and tedious description, and tocall in 
the aid of complex mathematical calculauona founded 
upon, the facts 'which the experiments have brongbt to 
lighu T-he attention of some of the moat eminent 
philos<^era of Surope has for many years been given 
to this sulijeci^ and although the true figureof the earth 
caoaot be considered as even yet detennined with all 
the precision that ia4e8irabLe, it is now conclusively 
pr^^ that the earth is not a perfect sphere, but of an 
obla.te<spheroidal* form, bulging out at and about the 

« An oblate spheroid h a'BoItdbodt which may be concHred 


e(|Datorj and flattened at the poles ; and that the equa- 
torial diameter is longer than the axis or polar diameter. 
The excess of the equatorial above the poiar diamete* 
represents, when compared with the whole diameter, 
the quantity by which the figure of the earth deviates 
from a perfect Rphere ; it is called the earth's eliipticiay 
or compression. 

The discovery and proof of the earth's elliptical slvape, 
and the laborious unaertakitogs engaged ik fer determi- 
ning the quanti^ of it, occupy some-of tl>e most inter- 
esting pages in tne history of science. It is not perhaps 
to be much recited that the person who first started 
theideaof the earths spheioidal shape should be un- 
known. The first notion of it was in all probability 
nothing better than one of those happy conjectures 
which -have been verified by subsequent proofs ; but 
the name of Newton is as intimately allied with the 
discovery of the earth's true figure as with ^t of 
universal gravitation. In both cases the idea had been 
already entertained by several philosophers, but it was 
Newton who redeemed the truth from conjecture, and 
established it upon the basis of demonstration: with 
respect to the figure of the earth, be proved^ from ad- 
mitted principles and facts, that it must ol necessity 
be an oblate-spheroid, and assigned a ratio between the 
equatorial and polar diameters. 

The true figure of the earth is that Which the parti- 
cles composing it mu9t assume in order to be in a stttfte 
of equilibrium or rest: the figure, therefore, depends 
essentiallv upon the forces wnich act upon these nar- 
ticies. The principal of these forces is the mutual at- 
traction whicti subsists between the particles them*' 
selves. Any other force which acts in a diflerent 
direction' to tnis principal force, or with uneqaarinten-^ 
sity upon different pnrticles, is n disttirbing force; it 
disturns and deranges that slate or figure which the 
whole mass of the- earth would assume if afl^ted only 
by the mutual attraction of the component particles. 

The method of conducting the investigation of the 
true figure of the earth, iaone which ^ very usual in 
mechanical philosophy. The most sinsnle and striking 
characteristicks of the problem are singled out and con- 
sidered alone, and the result obtained from them is 
afterwards varied and modified by the introduction of 
such minor and more complejt conditibns as are sug- 
gested by the problem in its true and practical form. 
In this manner, in the science of meohanicksj the first 
principles and prouod-worlif truths are asciertamed, up- 
on the supposition that the parts of machines are with- 
out weight, and (hat there is no such thing as friction, 
and the efiect due in the practical result to these ana 
other cicumstances is estimated afterwards. 

In attempting to determine the true figure of the 
earth, it has accordingly been assumed in the first in- 
stance, that the earth is a body con siting onlv of fluid 
particles which move easily among themsefves. and 
that the density of the particles, or the quantity of 
matter contained in the same space is the same through- 
out, aud that the earth is in a state of rest. If mis 
were the case, the only form in Which equilibrium 
could take place among the particles which compose 
the earth, and which exert a mutual and eqtial attrac- 
tion upon each other, is a perfect sphere. This may 
be exemplified by adverting to the familini^ circum- 
stance of drops or globules of water, or of quicksil- 
ver, upon a perfectly smooth and dry* pkin ; by the 
force of mutual- and equal attraction, the particfes of 
which they consist, dispose tiiemselves in a globular 
form. It IS true, that the form of these drops is not 

Perfectly sphericat, but is rather flattened at the tap; 
ecanse the force of gravity which acts without an 
equal resistance upon the upper particles, makes* them 
press down upon the lower, and thus deranges the 
effect which would be produced by their mtrtaal at- 
traction alone: but the fact is sufficient as a popular 

to be fiyrmed by the leroladon of an ellipse or oyal abopt its lesser 
axis. 
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iliustratioii of this coDclution, — XhsA floid partieicft of 
an equal density, not affected by any eziernal and 
.partial force, would assume the form of a perfect 
. sphere as that of a slate of equilibrium. 

Now in this statement it is eyideat, that three con- 
ditions hare been introduced which are not verified in 
the actual state and circumstances of the earih^r' 

These ate. 1st. That the earth is a fluid body. 2d. 
That it is oi the same density throughout. 3d. That 
it is in a state of rest. These conditions, therefore, 
not being fulfilled, it is necessary to inquire what 
alteration ensues ia the form of equilibrium. 

Let us first take into consideration the fact of the 
earth not being in a state of rest, but baring a double 
motion, one in its orbit, the other about its axis. The 
existence of motion in inanimate matter always iudi- 
• oates the impression of an external force. The force 
represented by this motion in the earth, is therefore in 
addition to that of the mutual attraction of its compo- 
nent particles. In order, however, that it should alter 
the form of equilibrium, it is clearly necessary that 
the additional force should be not merely external but 
partial. The earth's motion in her orbit has therefore 
no effect of this kind ; because, acting equally upon 
all the particles, it can hare no influence upon their 
mutual relation. The other motion of the earth about 
its axis ^ives rise to very different considerations. 
This motion is performed in a plane perpendicular to 
•the axis : so that the narticles of which the earth is 
composed move in circles, the planes of which being 
perpendicular to the axis, are either coincident with, or 
parallel to the plane of the equator. 

Thus a particle at the equator, mores in the equa- 
torial circle, and a particle lying between the equator 
and the pole, moyes in a circle which is parallel witii 
the equator. And ks the circles which are thus <)es- 
«,cnbea by various particles, are all described in the 
same time (namely, the time of an entire rerolution of 
the earth about its axis or a sidereal day,) it is evident 
that different ptti;jrs of the earth will be differently af- 
fected by the motion of rotation: — immediately under 
the poles there exists (so far as this motion is con- 
cerned) a state of perfect re^t; but in passing from the 
poles to the equator, the motion of rotation begins and 
■becomes quicker and quicker (becattse in the same 
timie a greater space or circle is described ;) till arri- 
ying at the eouator, which is the largest circle, the 
plane of which is perpendicular to the axis, it has ob- 
tained its greatest yelocity. This motion of rotation 
Siyes to all the particles affected by it, a tendency to 
y off from the centre of rotation, and communicates 
to them what is therefore called a ceniriJugiU force. 
The mqtiial attraction of the earth's particles, or their 
gravitating force, is directed towards* the centre of the 
earth; this is called a centripetal or centre-seeking 
force. The combination of these two forces, the cen- 
^trifugal and centripetal, will, as they are. in different 
directions, and as the former acts in the partial man- 
ner we have described, produce a material alteration 
.in the foon, which, under the action of the latter sdone, 
the particles of the earth would have assumed as a 
state of equilibrium. For it is erident that as the cen- 
trifugaJL force caused by the motion of rotation is in 
diminution of the centripetal force of gravity, the par-; 
tides affected by this centrifugal force must give way 
.10 those which are notv affected by it, and thus be pushed 
away frooi the centre of the earth ; those also which 
^are more afiected by it, will ^ive way to those which 
are less so, and will recede still farther firom the centre 
of the earth $ so that in order now to preserve equili- 
brium among themselves, there must be a decrease in 
the number of particles which have the greatest isu- 

♦This isnottlnctly tnie: the direction of gravity is ttlwhys 
.perpendicular to the surface, and tkerelbre, (the earth not being 
a «pher#) it dot-s not poafl thraua:h tho ccnire, bu't only near tli.- 
centre; but Uiis difitinction may bo disregarded in the. prfiseot 
explaoation. 


dividual gfavitating fotce, and a proportioiiate inereaae 
in the number of particles which have a diminished 
gravitating force. 

There are two reasons for the centrifugal force 
caused by the motion of the earth about its axis, beia^ 
greatest at the equator, and gradually diminishing to- 
wards the pc^es. The motion of the earth on its axis 
being every where in a plane to which the axis is per* 
pendicular. the particles lying under the equator move 
in the circle of the equator; all other particles between 
the. equator and the poles move in circles parallel with 
the equator. Hence, puarticles moving in the equator 
have the greatest velocity and the greatest centrifugal 
force ; those nearer the equator a greater Telocity imd 
a greater centrifugjal force than tbose particles which 
are more distant from the equator. Moreover, the di- 
rection of the centrifugal force communicated by this 
motion is always opposite to the direction of thie 
radius of the different circlea ia which tiie partielea 
move. Now gravity or the centripetal force is always 
in a direction perpendicular to the surface, and there- 
fore it is only at the equator, that this is exactly in an 
opposite direction to. the centrifugal force. Hence it 
follows, that in the equatorial regions, where the direc- 
tions ot gravity and of the centrifugal force are both 
perpendicular to the surface, the two forces become 
altogetheir opposed to each other, and the whole amount 
of the centrifugal force of rotation takes effect in dim- 
inution of the force of gravity. But in parts distant 
from the equator a portion only of the centrifugal force 
and that in its diminished state, acts in opposition to 
the force of gravity ; the rest of it is in the direction 
of a tangent, and tends towards the equator. 

In order, therefore, that equilibrium may now be 
pteseryed amontf the component particles of the earth, 
a great accommation of particles takea place in the , 
equatorial regions, which bjr their number compensate 
their deficiency in gravitating force. And this effect 
is increased by that part of tlie centrifugal force acting 
between the poles and the equator, which is in a tan- 
gent direction to the earth's surface, and which tends 
to thrust down the particles on which it acta towards 
the equator. Hence the equatorial regions are elevated 
above the polar, and the height of all other interme- 
diate parts is in some proportion of the distance of 
those parts from the equator. This is the alteration 
produced in the figure of equilibrium, by the diumnl 
rotation of the earth upon its axis. 

But the earth being neither altogether fluid, nor of 
the same density throughout, we must introduce some 
qualifications into the result we have just arrived al. 
The earth being partly solid, the particles of which it 
is so far composed do not move easily among them- 
selves, but haye an attraction of cohesion which oppo- 
ses a certain resistance to the operation of the centri- 
fugal force caused by its motion of rotation. This 
neutralizes and destroys part of the centrifugal force, 
and makes the earth^s ellipticity to be less than it 
would be if the earth were altogether fluid. BiM the 
centrifugal force is not altogether destroyed by the 
attraction- of cohesion ; for it must haye eleyated even 
the solid parts of the equatorial regions ; were it not 
so, the waters of the ocean, not being restrained in 
their motion by the same attraction of cohesion, would 
all haye set towards the equator in order to restore the 
equilibrium which, hy the diminution of the centrip- 
etal force of gravity there, had been disturbed, and 
would thus have overflowed the land at the equarior 
and left the polar regions dry. It may here be remark • 
cd, that the two constant currents in the aea. which 
are observed to set from both poles towards tnc equa- 
tor, may perhaps be accounted for, hf the action of that 
part of the centrifugal force which is in the direction 
of a tangent to 4he earth^s surface and towards the 
equator. The waters of the sea, having: w> attrarctioa 
ot coliesion, would obey the impolse of^ xtds force 
freely, as it is not opposed jo the force of gravity. 
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Tbe f06itKrly tel of tke daiae eanrenis mwy be as'- 
eribed to their coatiaually advattcing into regions 
whic^ iiav« a greater easterly motioa^v rotalioo. 

The effect produced by the varyiDg density of the 
earth, which increaees towards- the oeairei aas been 
pn>?ed bv Clairaut, a celebrated French mathematiciiui, 
to be a qiminution of the obJateness of the earthy eo 
that from this cause the height of the ei)uaU>ml regions 
is aomewhat less than on the aupposition of an e^al 
density ; which is contraqr to what Newton supposed 
would be the effect of an increase of density towards 
the centre. 

The result of Newton's inquiry into the figure of 
the earth m^as, that the equatorial Jiameter of the earth 
is to the polar as 230 : 220 $ from thia ratio the eil^- 
cily of the earth would be expressed by the fraction 
gJTfy or the polar dijiu«(er would be less than- the 
equatorial by the 229th part of the whole, and the 
eq^atorial regions would be about 17 miles h%her 
tftian the poUr. 

The whole amount of centrifugal force varies as the 
velocity ) for moti<m or Telocity is the producing cauae 
of it, Bod the velocity of rotation of different parta Df 
the eanh's surface variea as the circle of rotation, and 
therefore Tarfes as the radius of that circle :-— hence 
the centrifugal force at any point raries as the sine or 
the complement of the latitude, or the en^tVa centrifu- 
gal force yaries as the cosine of the latitude. 

OBLATE FIGURK^ OP JtTPITER, SATCTHN AKD 
HARS-PENDITLTTM EXPERIMENTS. 

In the foregoing chapter we hare explained the 
causes which have produced the earth's eUipticity. 
We now proceed tp the various evidences of this fact 
which have been derived from observation and ei^r- 
iment. 

As the same causesmust, under similar circumstan- 
ces produce similar efiects, it was just to suppose that 
if the reasoning by which the earth's ellipticity is es- 
tablished be correct, the other planets of the sokr sys- 
tem would exhibit the like appearance of a flattenu^ 
at their poles and a bulging out of their equatorial 
parts ; for their eomponent particles are under similar 
circumstances of mutual attraction, of equilibrium, 
and of rotation about an axis.* This was the rather 
to be looked for, because of the analogy or resemblance 
which is to be traced in the principal features of the 
solar system. Thus, among other analogijes, the orbits 
of all the planets revolving round the sun are ellip- 
tical ; the squares of their periodick times, or the times 
of their revolutions, are in proportion to . the cubes of 
their mean distances from the sun, and the forces by 
which they gravitate towards the sun are inversely as. 
the squares of those distances. The supposition of 
an ellipticity in the planets similar to that which is 
observed in the earth, was first verified in the planet 
Jupiter. This planet completes his daily rotation 
about his axis in 9 hours and 56 minutes ; the centri- 
fugal force exerted upon him is therefore considerably 
greater than that which affects the earth; and the denr 
sity of Jupiter is less than that of the earth. Hence 
the figure of Juciter ought to be much more oblate or 
compressed at the .poles than the earth is. This was 
foiuul to be the case by an astronomical admeasure- 
ment of his diameters. The equatorial diameter of 
Jupiter is to the polar as 13 : 12, and is lonrer thiaQ the 
polar by about 6230 miles. Saturn and Mars exhibit 
the same oblate-spheroidal appearance.. The other 
planets do not offer facifa'ties for ascertaining the effect 
of a centrifugal force upon them. With rejipect to the 
moon, her moiioh atbout her axis is too slow (being 
performed in. 29^ d^yO ^^ produce enough centrifugal 

• We must except flwtn the flensraUty of fhUi MmaHc the plan- 
ets Uraaus^ or GeorsiutS SidiMk which is loo distant, and jivno. 
Testa, Ceres, and Pallas, Whicn are too amall to admit of any 
obfervationaby whioh tO'aacartaia whether they revehrsaboiic an 
axis or not. 


force to make a difference ii| her dianaeterss wiung 
from this cause, observable. She has, it is true, a 
spheroidal form, but this is owing to the attraction ot 
tjhe earth, which is four times greater than what is 
caused by her amotion of rotation. 

The horizontal parallaxes of the moon furnish 
anothte though subordinate proof of the earth's sphc" 
roidal form* If the earth were a perfect sphere, tnese 
parallaxes would be the same for all places moa the 
eaith's surface — ^if a spheroid^ they would be different 
at different places 3 and this is actqallT tiie case; so 
that the same heavenly body which hy ner eclipses in- 
dicates the earth tto be round, by her parallaxes shows 
it to be not truly spherical. 

Bot th« -more direct evideoce of the existence of a 
centrifugal force, and of the earth's ellipticity, and the 
nfieans of determining the amount of it) are to be looked 
for in the experiments made with the pendulum, and 
in the measurement and comparison of the lengths of 
degrees of the meridian in\di£^ent latitudes. 
> The nature of the evidence afforded by pendulum 
experiments may be. explained by u reference to a few 
rery- obvious principles. 

The centritugal roree caused by the earth's retatiou 
is (we have seen) greatest at the equator, and decreases 
towards the poles; this oeatrifiigal force, either in its 
whole qaantity or in part, acts, in a direction opposite 
to that of gravity, and therefore, bein^ greatest at the 
equator, it diminishes the foree of gravity at the equator 
by the greatest quantity. Hence, bodies are lightest 
at the equator, and their weight gradually increases as 
we proceed towards the. poles, where it is peatest. 
The pendulum of a clock performs its vibrajlions, or 
swinging motion to and iro^ by being acted upon by 
the force of gravity. . 



If, therefore, two 'pendulums 8p, S^, be taken of 
the same length, and the same snostance or densitr, 
and be hung {torn the same pofnt 8, and 8P be the 
vertical position of both, and they be made to faH 
from eouardistances from P, it is evident they will 
move through the equal spaces Pp and Pp' in exacthr 
the same time, becaiise the force which causes their 
descent (namely that of gravity) is equal in bot!i 
cases. But if one of tbe$e pendtrlums (ap) he made 
to swing at the equator (being let falf from the same 
height as before,) and the other (Bp') at sottie phce 
betweeii the e<^uator and the poles ^y at Paris, J the 
time of Bp arriving at P wiH be 'longer than the time 
in which Bp^'witl move through the same space; bes 
cause ihe tbtce'of ghivity, which causes and aceeK 
erases the motions of both, is less at the equator than 
at Paris. But if we shorten the equator pendulum by 
some determinate quantity, it may be made to perfo m 
its vibrations in the satne time, with the Paris penda- 
lum ; for it will then have to describe a similar arc of 
a smaller circle or a less space, and a less accelerating 
I force will enable it to describe fn is space in the same 
' time. 8ueh is the effect of the cenmfogal force upon 
the Vibrations of the penduhim in different latitudes. 
The existence oi it was first detected by Richter, a 
French astronomer, who, in the year 1672, was 
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to toak^ MtrMkoiftleRl otiMirfatioiis ia the Uland of 
Ctretine, ivhieh is not ^olle 5® north of the eqmcor. 
Bir Isaac Nemoti has, in his Prracipia, deacribed the 
"patticttla^ of the disooreiy. He sayn. that when 
Ritcher was, in the month of Aogast, obsenrinc the 
transits of tne fixed stars oTer the tneridianj he ioand 
his clock to 1^ slower than it onght, in respem of the 
mean motion of the min. at the rate of 2' 38^^ a dav. 
Thereibre, setting up a simple pendnhrai to Tibrete in 
seconds, which were measered bj an excellent clock, 
be obserred the length of ^at simple pendvhun ; and 
this he did over and over eTerjr week fer ten months 
'together; and opo« his return to France, comparing 
the length of that pendulmn with the length of the 
pendulum beating seconde at PariS) he found it shorter 
by H Une.* In accounting for this difference in the 
length of the two pendulums, Newton allowed f ch of 
a line as the utmost that could be attributed to theex- 
tension of the pendulimi by^ the heat of the elimate ; 
the difference, or 1-tV ^^^^ ^ whi<& this pendolum 
was shorter than the Paris one, was made necessary 
1^ the less gvaTky of bodies at and near the equator. 
From this fact he obtained the sane conehisiDns he 
bad before deduced from theory alone, namely, that 
the equatorial diameter of the earth was mater than 
the polar by the S29th part of the whole diameter. 
Btnee that time observations upon the lengths of pen- 
dulums beatine seconds in different latitudes, have 
been made witn great assiduity by seientifick man of 
all countries f but recent experfnients tend to show 
(hat the earth's ellipticity is not so great as rbvi the 
faction rH is ^« value which resvhe from the latest 
inrestigations. 

LENGPTH AND BfEASUBElfENT OP DEGREES UPON 
THE EARTH'S SURFACE. 

The remaining evidence of the earth's ellipticity is 
the different lengths of degrees of the meridian arc in 
different latitudes. 

A degree of a meridian is that portion of it which 
must be travelled over, in order to change the altitude 
of any particular star, by the 360th part of the imagi- 
nary meridian 'circle in the heavens : if the spaces 
travelled over in different parts of the same terrestrial 
meridian, in order to produce this change in the alti- 
tude of a star, be not equal to one another, the terres- 
trial meridian cannot have the same curvature in every 
part, and is therefore not a circle; and consequently, 
the figure of the earth on the surface of which the 
meridian is traced cannot be a perfect sphere. Now it 
has been found by trial that to laiae the pole star by 
a quantity equal to a celestial degree, an observer m^at 
tsavel over a greater and increasing spa^ as he pro- 
ceeds from the equator to the pole. Hence it follows, 
that the degrees of a meridian line on the earth, or de- 
grees of lauiude, gradually increase from the equator 
to the pole^ tho' meridian has, therefore, less curVature 
Ml the poles than at the equator, and the earth upon 
which at is traced ia not a perfeot sphere, but is flat- 
tened at the pplcs. 

It is not to be immediately concluded from this that 
the earth is a regular obiate-^pjhevoid ; but it has been 
jusUy remarked, that^ though it is only. hy experiment 
that the true %ure oi the meridian caa be discovered, 
it has bean found necessarv to assame hypothetical] y 
(or bv way of supposition,) that its figure is the carve 
next in simplicity to the circle, viz. the ellipse, and 
also to suppose that the -earth is a spheroid generated 
by the rovolutioo of this ellipse about its ahorter axis ; 
for, in many complex cases, this mode of getting near 
4he truth by probable suppositions, has been found the 
siioplest and most convenient to be pqrsoed ; the only 
caution to be observed, is to subnut the aoaposition 
first okade to the test and correictian of actual experi- 

* A line is a small Fmeh mesBUTe equal to die twelfth part of 
ilBiaoh. 


meht This eautien hai been dtfdUly tftfeikted ta in 
the matter we ate discussing, by the measuiemeat 
and comparison of degrees at Various parts of the 
earth's surface. 

In the measurement of a degree or of an are of a 
meridian, many difficulties present thenufelves in the 
way of an actual and mechanical mea su i eni e n r. Hie 
general features of a country are such as to make any 
attempt of this kind unadvisablei a freat number of 
almost conjectural aDowaaces tnnst be admitted into 
sneh li plan of operations) which forbid our placing 
much confidence in the result. "The first modem 
mensmi«roent, having any just claim to accuracy, was, 
however, made in this manner. This was the mea- 
surement by Norwood, in 1636. The are meaeitred 
was that part of die meridian' which lies between 
London and York. The difference of the ktittodea of 
these cities was first ascertained \ this gave th^ num- 
ber of demes in the arc to be measured; the distance 
between tne two cities was then actually measured ; 
and the turnings and windings of the road, and the 
asoenta and descents, were allowed fer afterwards. 
The length of a de^pree thus determined was ia%399 
'English yards; which, notwithstanding the extreme 
liability of this method to errour, is not Yery far from 
the truth ; according to. the latest determinations, the 
length i:^ a degree between these latitudes is 121,660 
yards. The only other instance of the actual mea- 
surement of an arc of the meridian is that of Messrs. 
Mason and Dixop. They measured an arc of the me- 
ridian of 179,359,313 Ei^glish yards in length, in the 
state of Pennsylvania. An account of this measure- 
ment is given in the Philosophical Transactions for 
the vear 1766. The other ana more accurate mode of 
findrag the length of a d^ree, is a combination of 
aetnal meastirement and of trig^onometricsl calculation's 
founded upon it. All geodesical* operations ^as they 
are calleuY are now (Hmducted according to this 
method. Two places are selected, which lie under 
the same meridian, w nearly so: the difference of their 
latitudes, which fives the number of degrees in the 
arc to be measured, is then ascertained witn the utmost 
precision.^ A base line of a few miles in extent, and 
at some little distance from the meridian arc, is then 
tery carefully measured ; this is the only ocTimiZ mea- 
surement which need be made. The extremities of 
this base line are connected with the extremities of the 
meridian arc, by imaginary triangles | the sides of 
which are not- measnred. but, by the. aid of the base 
line, and bv means oi (he angles of the triangles, 
which are ail ascertained by an instrument for mea- 
suring angles^ are determined by trigonometrical com- 
putation. ' This mode of ascertaining the length ol 
the meridian will, however, be set in a clearer li^ht by 
following the steps <if the process in the subjoinea 
figure* 

Let Mm represient a meridian arc; the difference of 
latitudes of the two extremities, M and m, being found, 
the length of a degree in the latitude of M and m 
will be the length of the whole arc divided by the 
number of decrees contained in it. 
^ A level plam is then to be selected, on which a base 
line A B is measured ; the two extremities of this line 
are to be connected with the two extremities of the 
are Mm, by a series of triangles. For this purpose 
convenient stations are fixed upon, such that tne three 
stations sitoate in the three angles of every trianghe 
ma)r be visible to each other. Let C, D, E, be tne 
stations Axed u|)on, these are supposed to be connected 
together, and with the points M, m, by the imasinary 
lines wnich form the various triangles ABO, BCm, 
ACD, ODE^ and DEM. Then the angles by which 
the two stations C and B, appear to be separated from 
each odier when viewed from the station A. is observed. 
This observation gives the angle G A B or the triangle 

* Fram two Greek wordf^ which eombiaed, mtcoaSf a diriding 
or spportioaing of the earf b. 
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ABC; tli« othier ttigfet o£ this trmngle aie obstrred 
asd determined in the same manner, and the side A B) 
which is the base line, being^faownuooi measttreinent, 
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the other two- sides AC, B C, may be oompated by 
plane trigonometry. By this means \ice obtain a side 
of each of the triangles B C m, A C D, and are ena- 
bled to continue the process without measuriog any 
more sides. The angles of these triangles are mea- 
' sured as in the case of the first, and their sides are 
ascertained in like manner b^ trigonometry ; and by 
proceeding in a similar way in the resolution of the 
whole series of triangles, tlie sides and angles of all 
are determined. The remaining step in the field pro- 
ceedings is to ascertain the inclination of the lines 
M D and B m, to the meridian are ; astronomy afibrds 
the means of doing this. From the data fornished by 
these operations, the length of the arc Mm is deter- 
mined m the folIowiDg manner : — ^from M and D, draw 
the lines M a perpendicular to D a, parallel with the 
meridian line, meeting each other in a; D 6, A 6, A c, 
Be, m d, B a, are also drawn so as to be respectively 
perpendicular to and oarallel with the meridian. Then 
It is evident that the length of M m is eqnal to the sum 
of the lengths of a D, o A, c B, B d, which are found 
thus : — the inclination of M D to the meridian having 
been already determined by an astronomical observa- 
tion, the angle D M a in the ri^ht-angled triangle D M 
a is known from it, and the side M D is also known, 
so that D a (i^ieh is equal to M D X sin. DM a) may 
at once be computed by trigonometrical tables. In a 
similar manner the sidea 6 A, c B, dB are computed, 
and the sum of the whole gives the length of the me- 
ridian are M m, and the length of a degree is the 
length of the whole arc divided by the number of de- 
grees contained in it. 

Picard was the first person who measured an arc of 
the meridian by this method. The operation was per- 
formed in the year 1670; the arc commenced near 
Paris, and extended northward ; the result of the mea- 
aarement gave,^ as the length of a degree in latitude 
49}-^, 121,627 yards, which differs only 35 yards from 
what is now considered as the most exact length ; an 
aeeuracy which is justly supposed to be quite acci- 
dental. 

Since this period arcs of meridian lines have been 
measured in varioos coantries, as well in iatevmediale 
latitudes between the equator and the north pole, as 
near both the equator and the pole. The following 
table represents the length of a degree in different lat- 
itudes as determined by the five most approved mea- 

sarements : — 

T^t5^^^^, I>effroesia Degrees in Country. 
Ibises. Fathoms. 

1 Oo (y 0" 56749 60480.2 Peru. 

2 11 56755 00486.6 India. 

3 45 57011 60769.4 France. 

4 59 8 2 57074 60826.6 England. 
• M M 16 57193 60952.4 Lapland. 


The Ibllowiiig particalaia will ahow at once the at- 
ouracy whieh now distinguishes geodesical aperaiions, 
and some of the means taken to ensure it': — 

The first base in the English measurement, of which 
the resolt is given in the above table of degrees, was 
about five mile^ in length, and was m.easured upon 
Hoonslow-heath with a steel chliin of exquisite work- 
manship. The same base had been measured three 
yean before by General Roy, with glass rod^ and the 
two measurements (in a lensth of nve miles) differed 
only 2i inches. The French base was measured with 
rods of platina, that in Lapland with rods of iron, and 
an allowance was made for the changes of temperature 
affeicling the length of the rods ia the course of the 
operation. In a previous measurement in Lapland, 
the French astronomers^ in order to guard against the 
extreme eontraeting efiect of cold upon metals, em- 
ployed rods of deal} this was the more necessary in 
that measurement, as it was performed in the depth of 
winter, and the firoaen surface of a river was selected 
fi>r the base line^ with a. view to obtain as level a- plain 
as possible. It is usual also, in order to prove the cor- 
rectness of the geodesical process, to measure, towards 
the conclusion, what is called a base of verification. 
We have already stated that all the sides of the series 
of triangles (with the exception of the base line A B. 
which is a side in the first triangle) are not measured 
but computed : to verify all the previous steps in the 
process, the length of one of the sides of the triangles, 
as it has been deduced from computation, is compared 
with its lexi^th determined by acmal measurement, 
Thex side of the triangle thus measured is called a 
base of vecificatioD, and is taken as far distant from 
the first base as circumstances will admit. In the 
Fcenph operations the base of verification was distant 
between four and five hundred miles from the first 
base, and was 7 miles in length, and yet the difierenoe 
between its computed length and that obtained from its 
actual measurement did not amount to twelve inches. 

From an inspection of the table before given, It ap- ' 
pears that the length of a degree from the equator to 
the pole increases — the curvature therefore diminishes, 
and the earth is not a sphere but is flattened «U the 
poles, and the polar diameter is less than the equato- . 
rial ; and although the various modern measurements, 
may not, on a comparison one with, another, agree in 
giving to the difference of the two diameters precisely 
the same value, yet they all ascertain the fact of the 
pojar diameter oeing less than the equatoriaL and that 
a degree increases towards the poles; and this estab- 
lishes the.oblfite spheroidal figure qf the earth. 

The value of the compression or the fraction exr 
pressing the difference between the two diameters, as 
dedoQed from a eomperison of the lengths of a meri- 
dional degree in ^tiffisrent latitudes, determined by the 
most approved measurements^ has been lately shown 
by Professor Airr, in a paper in the )ast volume of the 
Philom^ical Trantaetions to be nrv t.4r> that is, the 
polar diameter is less than the eqnatoiiEtl by the 278.6th 
part of the whole diameter. 

Operations are now being carried on. on the conti 
nent, which have for their object the piore preoise 
determination of the fraction of ellipticity, and of the. 
compression of the earth. The measurement of an 
arc of the parallel of latitude 4d<>, of 15<' or 16^ in ezh 
tent has been already accomplished. One extremity 
of this arc is at Marennes. on the west coast 6f Fcaiiec^. 
and a little to the noitfa of the Garonne, and traversing 
France, Piedmont, and the northern parts of Italy, ita 
other extremity is at Fivme, in the Austrian dominioBs^ 
and on the eastern- ehores of the Adriatic. The value 
of the ellipticity as dedMed from these eperatioav ia 
iA^' We have afaeady aiated that the pendohim. 
experiments giv« jii^. This similarity in the resirita 
afmrdedby'suoh very dWSMnt kinds of iavestigation 
is a sttoug atgutftent in fiivoor of the feneral comet 
nesfofboth.- 
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The mean degree of a ueridtAii or the degree tbc 
length of which is as mach greater than that of a de- 
gree at the e<}aator. as it is less than thilt of a degree 
at the poles, is in latitude 45^, whieh is the mean lat- 
itude between the equator and the polos. Its length, 
according to the French measurement, is 60799.4 
fathoms, or 12156.8 yards. The circumference of the 
elliptick meridian is found by multiplying the meaii de- 
gree by 960, and is equal to 24855.84 mues. The eir- 
cumference of the equator is 24896.16 miles, -and is 
not quite 41 miles longer than the elliptick meridian. 

Tne French measurement, in 1792, was undertaken 
with a view to obtain a standard measure of length, 
to serve as the basis of a new system of weights and 
measures. According to this new system, the unit, or 
first element of linear measure, is called a metre ; and 
the metre was declared to be equal to the ten millionth 
part of the quadrant of the meridian— which is a fixed 
and unalterable quantity in nature. The quadrant of 
the meridian was by this measurement found to be 
5.130,740 toises, or 10,936,^8 English yards: the 
French metre, or the ten milliotfth part Of this quan- 
tity, would accordingly be 1.093578 yards, or 39.37 
inches, nearly. This method of obtaining a standard 
of measure is not, perhaps, so good as that whi<h con- 
sists in observing the length of the pendulum,' whieh, 
in a certain latitude, beats seconds of mean time. 
For the length of this piendulum is ultimately ascer- 
tained by a reference to the equable motion of tne earth 
upon her axis, and is. therefore, ascertainable without 
toe aid and use or any linear measure whateyer; 
whereas, in the yery act of determining the French 
standard, or the quadrant of the meridian, some linear 
measure already in use must be employed ; and thus 
the ycry basis of their new system is expressed in 
terms or that in the place of which it is substituted. 

The importance of |>ossessing the true iengfh of a 
degree of the meridian, is not confined toinyestigations 
having for their object the determination of -the figure 
of the earth. Upon the simple fact of the length of a 
degree, seemed to depend the overthrow or establish- 
ment of the theory of Universal Gravitation. The 
particulars connected with the discovery -of a principle 

{productive of such various efiects in nature, is not the 
ess interesting that it illustrates the secret dependen- 
cy.of parts of science apparently the most distinct, and 
tne assistance which each in its place is calculated to 
afibrd the rest. 

The comer-stQne of tbe^ whole system Of Universal 
Gravitation is, that the force which causes a heavy 
body to desceiid to the surface of the earth, is the same 
that retains the moon in her orbit, and makes her de- 
flect from a straight line, or bend towards the earth. 
All that was requisite to establish the identity of the 
forces by which these two efiects were produced, was 
to prove, that the quaatity of efieot produced in a cer- 
tain time upon the moon in thus deflecting from a 
straiffht line, (taking into consideration the law bv 
which the force varied, and ike diMUiaice of ike mo^n,) 
was in due proportion to the efiect prod[iiced by the 
fofce of grawtv, in the same time, upon a falling 
Dody at the snrlace of the earth. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the determination of this question depended 
' upon, and would in its solution be affected by, the dis- 
tance of th^ moon from the earth. This distance 
being expressed only in a number of radii of the earth 

Shout 60,) it was necessary to ascertain the length of 
e earth's radius. This cofild only be done by means 
o£ the proportion which the radius of ^ circle always 
bears to the circumference ; afid the length of the cir- 
cumference being 360 times that of a degree, the whole 
matter at last resolved itself i^A) the geodesical opera- 
tion of accurately measuriBg e .de^e upon the earth's 
surface. The only measure, which in. 1666, the time 
of Newton's first taking ufi the Aubject, was in ex- 
istenee, was that, of mrwopd's : this exceeded (he 
true length of a degree by little less than lOOO yards; 


and as this errotir- would be greatljr muUipUedin eatdi 
step of the process, it is not surprising tnat Newton, 
whether he used this measure, or the still more incor- 
rect one of 60 miles to a .degree, could not reconcile 
the two phenomena of the /ailing stone and the re- 
volving moon, so as to refer both to the same cause — 
namely, the attractive force of the earth. The conse- 
quence of this errour in the then received length of a 
oegree was, that for many years Newton laid aside his 
theory of universal gravitation. But in 1670, the 
measurement of an arc of the meridian, by Picard, 
took place ; by mere accident the length of a degree, 
In latitude 49 J-, was then ascertained to be within 35 yards 
of what is now considered the true length. This new 
measure brought Newton back to his favourite hypoth- 
esis. He then satisfactorily proved, that the force of 
gravity, and the force bv wnich the moon is retained 
in her orbit, are one ana the same. It is related, that 
towards the end of the calculation, and when he per* 
eeived its probabhe successful issue, he became so 
much agitated, as to be obliged to request a friend to 
assist him in completing it. Thus, by the aid i^ the 
true length of a degree, was finally established the 
grand theory of Univejrsal Gravitation* 


(From the Philadelphian.) 


130NG OF aoo,obO DRUNKARDS IN THE UNITED 

STATES. - 

We oomo, wo come with sad axray, 

And in prociession long, 
Toloin ihe army of the Toat, 

Three aondrBd thousand strooii^ 

Our banners beck'ning on to death, ' 

Abroad we have unrotled ; 
And Famine, Care, and wan Despair 

Ave seen upon |heir (bid. 

Ve beard what mnsick cheers as on,^ 

The fnotber's cry that rang 
So wildly, and the babe that wailed 

Ahore me trumpet's clang. 

iVe've taken spofl ; and blighted joys 

And ruined homes are here ; 
We've trampled oq the throbbing heart 

And flouted sorrow's tear. 

We coma, we eom^^we' ve aearcbsd the land. 

The rien and poor are ours. 
Enlisted from the shrines of God, 

From hovels and from towers. 

And who or what shall balk the hrave ^ 

That swear to drink and die 7 
' What boots to such, man's muttered cttrse 

Or His, that spans the ricy 7 - 

Onward ! chough ever on our march 

Rang inisery^ countless train ; 
Onward for hell— from rank to rank 

Pass we the cup again ! 

We come— of the world's scourges, who 

Like us have overthrown 1 
What wo had ever earth like wo 

To our stem prowess known I 

We come^ we come to fill our graves. 

On which shall shine no star $ 
To glut the worm that never dis% 


Huirahl huixah! hurrah! 


W. B. T. 


One of the enormities of Protestantism, wiitch ehodui the Pa- 
piste, is the niarryiog of our Cleigy. What is to be said of the 
ELoman CathoUek Bishop England, who, going on a foreign 
inissiun, takes^out with him/<mr nuns 7— 

Th9 English Bishop takes one wife. 

Tisi Papist sam'^O fie r 
The Roman Catnolick takes out four, 
And no man asks him, why 7 

Having shown this sprightly contribution to our Roman Cath- 
olick sub -editor, he wgfk leave to of&r an eJCpIanatiDn of tha 
seeming inconsistency :— 

To vindicate the Papist's lifo^ 
See how the thing is done \ 
, The Protestant alone takes tfiife^ 

The Catbolick takes ntm. Albion. 
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IBE 6BBAT WALL OF CHINA. 


Thii ■tapendoin vaJl. which ttxtends acrots the 
Borthero boandBry of the OfaineM empire, is deserved- 
Ir noked smong the grandest laboiug of art It U 
oODducted orer ibe lumnits of hish mountainii, gere- 
ibI of which have bd eleratioD of not lets than 6225 
feet, (oearly m mile,) across deep Talleya, and orer 
wide riven, W meam of arches: in maa; parts it ii 
doabled or trebled, toeommand important passes; and 
at the distance of aeaTly erery nuadred yatds is a 
icwer or maniTS baiDon. Its extent is computed at 
fifleeiihuDdredmile«;but in some parts, where leasdaa- 
ger is amrehended, it ia got equaUf atrong or com- 
plete, ana toward* tkt norih-wesi, eonmsis merplf of 
a atrong rampatt of parth. Near Koapekoo it is twen- 

S-Bta feet in height, and at the top about fifteen feel 
ick: some of thetowenf, which are square, are forty' 
•ight feet high, and about forty feet in width. The 
atone employtd in the fouDdations, aaglea, Ac. is a 
slroDg gray ^oiie ; but the materials tor the greater 
pert consist of blaiih bricks, and the mortar is remark' 
ably pure and while. 

The area of the coosimction of this great barrier, 
which has been and will eootinne to be the wonder 
and admiration of ages, is considered by Sir Oeoi^e 
StauDtOQ as haTing been absolutely ascertaiaed ; and 
ha aaaeiis that it has existed for two thousand years. 
Id this BSsenioD he appears to have fdllowed Du 
[[aide, who toforms us ttuit " this prodigious work was 
eonstrucied two hundred and fifteen vears before the 
birth of Christ, by order of the first Emperor of the 
family of Tsiu, Id proiecl three large provinces from 
the eruptions of the Tartars.-' . Howevei\ in the His- 
tory of China, contained ia his first votume, he as- 
cribes this erection to the second Emperor of the dy- 
nasty of Tsiit, named Chi Hoang Ti; and the dale 
immediately preceding the narrative of this conFtme- 
tion ia the year 137 before the birth of Christ. Hence 
auapicioDs may arise, not only concern ittg the epoch 
when this work was undertaken, but also relatively to 
Vol. II. 43 . 


the purity and preciaton of the Chinese annals lu gen- 
eral. Mr. Bell, who resided some lime in China, and 
whose travels are deservedly esteemed for the accu- 
racT oC theic information, aseures us that this wall was 
built aomewhere about the year 1160, by one of the 
Empercffs, to prevent the frequent incursions of the 
Mon^l*, wfaose numerous cavalrv used to ravage the 

EroTmcea, and efieei their escape Wore an army could 
e assenuiled lo oppose them. 


TRIALS AND PROOFS OP aCn.T IN aUPERSTTTlOCS 
A£>BS. 

The strange trials to which those suspected of gutit 
were put in the middle ages, condncled with tnany 
devout ceremonies, by the minister^ of religion, were 
pronounced to betbe^idgemeTUtof GodI The ordeal 
coDsbied of various Icinds : walking blindfold amidst 
butning ploughshares; paasing through fires; holding 
in the hand a red hot bar ; and plnnging the arm iato 
boiling water': the popular affirmation, — *I will put 
my hand in the fire to confirm this,' appeaia to be 
derived from this solemn custom of our rnde ancestors. 
Challenging the accuser to single combat, when fre- 

Suently the sluulfisl champion was allowed to supply 
leir place j swallowing amorsel of consecrated bread; 
ainkisgorswimmingin a river for witchcraft; or stretch- 
ing out the arms before the cross, till the champion soonest 
wearied dropped his arms, and lost his estate, which 
was decided by this tbit short chancery suit, calfed 
the Judicium crucia. The bishop of Paris and the 
abbot of St. Dennis disputed about the pairoBage of a 
monastery : Pepin the short, not being able to decide 
'leir confused claims, decreed one of these judg- 

[e of God, that ofthe croas. The biafaopand abbot 

each chose a man, and both the men appeared in the 
chapel, where they stretched out their arms in the 
form of a cross. The spectators, more devout than 
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ihe mob of rhe present day. but still the mob, were 
piously attentive, but betted however xiow for one man, 
now for the other, and critically watched the slightest 
motion of the arms. The bisbop^s man was first tired : 
— he let his arms fall, and ruined his patron's cause 
forever ! Though soiiietimes these trials might be eluded 
by the artifice of the priest, numerous were the innocent 
victims who unquestionably suffered in these supersti- 
tious practices. 

From the tenth to the twelfth century they were very 
common. Hildebert, bishop of Mans, Deiog accused of 
bigli treason by our William Rufus, was preparing to 
undergo one of these trials; when Ives, bishop of 
Chartres, convinced him that they were against the 
canons of the constitutions of the church, and adds, that 
in this manner Innocentiam defetuLcre, est innocentiam 
perdere. 

An abbot of St. Aubin of Angers in 1066, having 
refused to present a horse to the Viscount of Tours, 
which the viscount claimed in right of his lordship, 
whenever an abbot first took possession df that abbey ; 
the ecclesiastick ofiered to justify himself by the trial 
of the ordeal, 6r by duel, for which he proposed to fur- 
nish a man. Tlie viscount at firkt agreed to the duel ; 
but, reflecting that these combats, though sanctioned by 
the church, depended wholly on the skill or vigour of 
the adversary, and could therefore afford no substantial 
proof of the equity of his claim, he proposed to compro- 
mise the matter in a manner which strongly character- 
izes the times: be waived his claim, on condition that 
the abbot should not forget to mention in his prayers, 
himself, his wife, and his brothers! As the orisons 
appeared to the abbot, in comparison with the horsCj of 
little or no value, he accepted the proposal. 

In the tenth century the right or representation was 
not fixed : it was a question, whether the sons of a son 
ought to be reckoned among the children of the family ; 
and succeeded equallyr with their uncles, if their fathers 
happened to die while their g^ndfathers survived. 
This point was decided by one of these combats.. The 
champion in behalf of the right of ohildren to represent 
their deceased father proved vicforioos. Ir was then 
established by a perpetnal decree that they should hence- 
forward share in the inheritance, togetner with their 
uncles. In the eleventh century the same mode was 
practised to decide respecting two rival IMurgies / A 
pair of knights, clad in complete armour, were the 
criticks to decide which was the authentick and true 
Liturgy. 

If two neighbours, say the capitularies of Dagobert, 
dispute respecting the fcfoundaries of their possessions, 
let a piece of turf of the contested land be dug up by 
the judge, and brought by him into the court, and the 
two parties shall touch it with thepoints of their swords, 
calling on God as a witness or their claims ; — after 
this let them eombaty and let victory decide on their 
righ^ I 

(d Germanyi a solemn circumstance was practised in 
these judicial combats. In the midst of the lists, they 
placed a bier. By its side stood the accuser and the ac- 
cused ; one at the head and the other at the foot of the 
bier, and leaned there for some time in profound silence, 
before they began the combat. 

Judicial combat appears to have been practised by 
the Jews. Whenever the rabbins had to decide on a 
dispute about property between two parties, neither of 
which coald produce evidence to substantiate his claim, 
they terminated it by single combat. The rabbins were 
impressed by a notion that consciousness of right would 
give additional confidence and strength to the rightful 
possessor. This appears in the recent sermon of a 
rabbin. It may, however, be more philosophical to 
observe that such judicial combats were more frequent- 
ly favourable to the criminal than to the innocent, be- 
cause the bold wicked man is usually more ferocious 
and hardy than he whom he singles out as his victim, and 
who only wishes to preserve his own quiet enjoyments 


— ;in this.case the assailant is the more temble com- 
batant. 

In these times those who were aeciised of robbery 
were put to trial by a piece of 'barley -bread, on whicn 
the mass bad been said ; and if they could not swallow 
it they were declared guilty. This mode of trial was 
improved by adding to the bread a slice of cheese ; and 
such were their credulity and firm dependance on 
Heaven in these ridiculous trials, that they were very 
particular in this holy bread and cheese called the 
corsned. The bread was to be of unleavened barley, 
and the cheese made of ewe's milk in the month of 

May. 

Du Cange observed, that the expression— r' May this 
piece of bread choke me V comes from this custom. 
The anecdote of Earl Godwin's death by swallowiiu^a 
piece of bread, in making this asseveiatioB, is recorded 
in our history, if it be tnie, it was a singular misfor- 
tune. 

Amongst the proofs of guilt in superstitious ages was 
that of the bleeding of a corpse. If a person was 
murdered, it was believed that at the touch or approach 
of the murderer the blood gushed out of the body, in 
various parts. By the side of the bier, if the slightest 
change was observable in the eyes, the month, feeL or 
hands of the corpse, the murderer was conjectured to 
be present, and many innocent spectators must have 
suffered death ; 'for when. a body Is full of blood, 
warmed by a sudden external heat and a putrefaction 
coming on. some of the blood-vessels will burst,, as 
they will all in time.' This practice wab* once allowed 
in England, and is still looked on in some of the un- 
civilized parts of these kingdoms as a detection of the 
criminal. It forms a rich j>icture in the imagination of 
our old writers ; and their histories and rallads are 
laboured into pathos by dwelling on this phenomenon. 

Robertson observes that all these absurd institutions 
were cherished from the superstitious of the age believ- 
ins: the legendary histories of those saints, who crowd 
and disgrace the Roman calendar. These fabulous 
miracles had been declared authentick by the bulls of 
the popes and the decrees of councils j they were greed- 
ily swallowed by the populace ; and whoever believed 
that the Supreme Being had interposed mkacaUmsly on 
those trivial occasions mentioned in legendj, could 
not but expect his intervention In maftera of greater 
importance when solemnly referred to his decision. 
Besides this ingenious remark, the fact is, that these 
customs were a substitute for wrinen laws which that 
barbarous period had not ; and as ik> society can exist 
without Zaii>t, 'the ignorance of the people had recourse 
to these customs, which, bad and absurd as they were, 
served to close controversies which otherwise might 
have given birth to more destructive practices. Ordeals 
are in truth the rude laws of a barbarous people who 
have, not yet obtained a written code, and not advanced 
enough in civilization to enter into the refined inquiries, 
the subtile distinctions and ekkborate investigations, 
which a court of law demands. 

May we stippose that these ordeals owe their origin 
to that one of Moses, called the ^ Waters of Jealousy T 
The Greeks likewise had ordeals, for in the Antigonas 
of Sophocles, the soldiers offer to prove their innocence 
by handling red-hot iron, and walking between fires. 
One cannot but smile at the whimsical ordeals of the 
Siamese. Among other practices to discover the jus- 
tice of a cause^ civil or criminal, they are particularly 
attached to using certain consecratecl purgative pills, 
which they make the contending parties swallow. He 
who retains them longest gains his cause ! The prac- 
tice of giving Indians a consecrated grain of rice to 
swallow is known to discover the thief, in any com- 
pany, by the contortions and dismay evident on the 
countenance of the real thief. 

But to return to the middle ages. They were ac- 
quainted in those times with secrets to pass unhurt 
tnese singular trials. Voltaire mentions one for under- 
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^ing th« o^eal of boilinswwater. Our late travellers 
ID the east have confirttied this statement. The Mer- 
leheh derrises «an hold red-hot iron between their 
teeth. Such artifices have been often publicly exhibit- 
ed at Paris and London. Mr. Sharon Turner observes 
on the ordeals of the Anglo-Saxons, that the hand was 
not to be immediately inspected, and was lefl to the 
chance of a good constitution to be so far healed during 
three days (the time they required it to be bound up and 
.sealed, before it was examined^ as to discover those 
appearances when inspected^ which were allowed to be 
satisfactory. There was Likewise much preparatory 
training suggested by the more experienced ; oesides, 
the accused bad an opportunity ot going cdone into 
the chtirdi and making terms with the priest. The 
few spectators were vilw^ys .distani ; and cold iron, 
^CrC, might be substituted, and the fire diminisJ^ed at the 
moment, dtc. 

Doubtless they possessed these Secrets and men- 
dlcaments. whicn they had at hand, to pass througb 
these trials in perfect security. Camerarius, in bis 
' Horn Subscecivae, gives an anecdote of these times 
which may serve to show their readiness. A rivalship 
existed between the Austin friars and the Jesuits. The 
father-general of the Austin friars was dining with the 
Jesuits i and when the table was removed, he entered 
into a formal discourse of the superiority of the monas- 
tick order, and charged the^ Jesuits in unqualified terms, 
with assuming the title of 'fratres,' while they held not 
the three vows, which other monks were obliged to 
consider as sacred and binding. The general of the 
Austin friars was very eloquent and very authoritative : 
— and the superiour of the Jesuits was very unlearned, 
but oot half a fool. 

He did not care to enter the list of controversy with 
the Austin friar, bat arrested his triumph by asking him 
if he would see one of his friars, who pretended to be 
Bothing more than a Jesuit, and one of the Austin friars 
who religiously performea the aforesaid three vows, 
sho^ instantly wnich of them would be the readier to 
obey his supenoun ? The Austin friar consented. The 
Jesuit then turning to one of his brothers, the holv friar 
Mark, who was waiting on them, said, 'Brother Mark, 
our-companions are cold. I command you, in virtue of 
the holy obedience you have sworn to me, to bring 
here instantly out of the kitchen fire, and in your hands, 
sooie burning coals, that they may warm themselves 
over your hands.' Father Mark instantlv obevs, and to 
the astoniahment jof the Austin friars, brousnt in his 
hand a supply of red burning coals, and held them to 
whoever chose to warm himself; and at the command 
of hia superiour returned them to the kitchen hearth. 
The general of the Austin friars, with the rest of his 
brotherhood, stood amazed ; he looked wistfully on one 
of his monks, as if he wished to command him to do 
the like. But the Austin monk, who prfectly under- 
stood him, and saw this was not a time to hesitate, 
observed, — 'Reverend father, forbear, and do not com- 
mand me to tempt God ! I am i:pady to fetch, you fire 
in a chafing-dish, but not in my bare hands.' The 
triumph of the Jesuits was complete; and it is not 
necessary to add, that the miracle was noised aboiit, 
and that the Austin friars could never account for it, 
notwithstanding their strict performance of the three 
vows ! — Curios, of Literature, 

CURIOUS HORNS. 
Professor Cevallos relates that Paul Rodrigut>z, of 
the city of Mexico,- had a hofny substencs growiiig 
from his upper and right side of his head, 14 inches in 
circumference. This divided itself into two branches, 
at a few inches from the root, and formed two large 
curved horns, with their poinU turned in and several 
inches behind the ear. From the front, and three inches 
from the root, another and much smaller one issued 
and deacendad over the jaw-bone laterally to the middle 
of the chedc; there was aboiit an inch of space be- 


tween the end of this and that of the middle excres- 
cence of twelve inches, which was turned up and left 
nearly a circular space oeiween the two horns, throuch 
whicn the man could easily touch his ear. The wholt 
mass, like the horns of a ram, presented nuinerous 
knots and channels on its surface, apparently formed 
by successive layers. It could be easily scraped with 
a'knife, and when burned exhaled a smell similar to 
any other animal subsiance of the kind. 

In the library of the University of Edinburgh a 
horn is preserved which was cut from the head of 
Elizabeth Love. It grew three inches above the ear, 
and had been growing seven years. 

According to Dr. C. Leigh, a woman in England, 
28 years or a^e, had an excrescence upon her head 
Lke a wen, which continued 46 years, and then grew 
into two horns. After four years she cast them, and 
in their place grew two others. .After Ibur years she 
cast these also, and the horns which were on her 
head in 1699, were loose. Her likeness and one of 
her horns are in Ashmole's Museum, in London. 

Aldrovandus mentions that a country boy, ten years 
old, had a horn growing on his head of considerable 
size, and that he presented himself in th^ hospital of 
Bologna in 1639 to have it sawed off. 

The Journal of Trevoux for 1706, mentions the case 
of a girl that had a horn on the right parietal bone, and 
wbicli was successfully cut off when it had attained 
the length of five and a half inches. 

Messrs. De Thor and Bantholin have related m 
their respective works, that a Frenchman, named 
Trouillon, exhibited himself in Paris, in 1699, with a 
large horn on his forehead, nearly resembling that ol 
a ram. 

Mr. Scudder, founder of the American Museum, 
possessed. a horn seven inches long, which had been 
taken from an old lady in New York after death. This 
horn bad run up from the mastoid process, along tha 
ear, and was the second growth from the root of a for • 
mer one, which had previously been sawed off. 

A few years since a man was seen io Philadelphia 
oa whose breast bone a horn had grown four inches la 
length. 

Dr. Chatard, of Baltimore, informs us that he has 
seen, in that city, an old woman with a horn on her 
nose more than an inch long, shaped like that of the 
rhinoceros. 

About 30 years ago a heifer was exhibited for a 
show in London, the head and neck of which were 
completely imbedded in horns, and tht back and limbs 
profusely snrinkled with them : some of the horns, and 
especially those about the dewlap, were as long and as 
large as the natural ones of the forehead, but th^ 
were much more calcarious and brittle. A limy scurf, 
moreover, was secreted over every pajt of the akin, 
which, whenever the skin was scratched or bitten, 
united with the fluid that oozed forth, and branched out 
into masses of small roses. 

These singular formations take place in consequence 
of a diseased habit of particular organs, or of the sys- 
tem generally, which causes a large and pretemataraJ 
secretion- of calcarious matter; — N. B, Thmes, 

NAPOLEONIDCB. 
Tlie name^ of the extinct Dynasty form an Aoroettck singo* 
Urly predicting that all these groat names ehoald oome to 

"nothing." ^ . u « .. 

N-apoleon^ Emperor of the Preach. 
I-o86ph, King of Spain. 
H-ieronymus, Kine of Westphalia. 
J-oadhim, King of Naples. 

L-oui«, Kin/? of Holland. 

And a diaaection of the coropotrnd Greek word " NapoMtti*' 
gives the following aingiilar result :— 
Napoleon, The Lioaof the Wood, 
apoleoo, Tho Destroyer 
poleon, of cities ; 
oleon. The desolating 
Ison, Lion 
eon, now existent. 
This was piu together in 1818. 
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EXTRACT FROM A DISCOURSE ON THE HISTORY 
CHARACTER, AND PROSPECTS OF THE WEST. 

Delivered to the Union fiiterary Society, of Miami UniYenitjr, 
Oxford, Ohio, at their Ninth Anniyeraary, Sq>tember 23, 1834. 
By Daniel Drake, M. D. 

The earlr history, biography, and scenery of the Val- 
ley of the Mississippi, will confer on our literature a 
Tariety of important benefits. They furnish new and 
atirring themes for the historian, the poet, the novelist, 
the dramatist, and the orator. They are equally rich 
in events and objects for the historical painter. As a 
great number of those who first threaded the lonely and 
silent labyrinths of our primitive woods, were men of 
intelligence, the story ot their perils and exploits, has 
a dignity wnich does not belon^^ to the early history of 
other nations. We should delight to follow their foot- 
steps and stand upon the spot where, at night, they 
lighted up the fire of hickory bark to frij^hten off the 
wolf; where the rattlesnake infused his deadly poison 
into the foot of the rash intruders on his ancient do- 
main ; where in the deep grass, they laid prostrate and 
breathless, while the enemy, in Indian file, passed un- 
consciously on his march. We should plant willows 
over the spots once fertilized with their blood ; and the 
laurel tree where they met the unequal war of death, 
and remained conquerors of the little field. 

From the hero, we should pass to the hero's wife, 
the companion or his toil, and too often the victim of 
the dangers into which he plunged. We shall find 
her ^eat according to the occasion. Contented under 
deprivation, and patient through that sickness of the 
heart, which nature infiicts on tier who wanders from 
the home of her fathers ; watchful, that her little one 
should not stray from the cabin door, and be lost in the 
dark and savage woods ; wild with alarm when the 
night closed in, and the wanderer did not return ; or 
frantick with terrour, when the scream of the Indian 
told the dreadful tale, that he had been made a captive 
and could no more be folded, to her bosom. We shall 
follow her to other scenes, when the merciless foe pur- 
sued the movers' boat, or assaulted the little cabin, 
where in the dark and dismal night, the lone family 
must defend itself or perish. Here it was that she rose 
above her sex in active courage ; and displayed in de- 
fence of her offspring more than herself, sucE examples 
of self-possession and personal bravery, as clothe her in 
a new robe of moral grandeur. 

The^ exciting influences of that perilous age were not 
limited to man and woman ; the child also felt their 
power, and became a young hero ; the girl fearlessly 
crushed the head of the serpent that crossed her path, 
when hieing alone to the distant neighbour ; ana the 
boy, while yet too young to carry the rifle, placed the 
little tomahawk in his buckskin belt, and followed in 
the wake of the hunter ; or sallied forth a young volun- 
teer, when his father and brothers pursued the retreat- 
ing savage. Even ih» dog, man's faithful 'sentinel in 
the wilderness, had hia senses made keener^ and his in- 
stinct exalted into reason, b)r the dangers that surround- 
ed his playmates of the family. 

Were it consistent. with the object of this discourse 
I could introduce ineidents to illustrate all that is here 
recounted ; many might be collected from the narra- 
tives which have been published ; but a much greater 
number lie buried in the memories of the ased pioneers 
and their immediate descendants, and will be lost un- 
less they be speedily made a part of our history. As 
specimens of what remain unpublished, permit me to 
eilft the following, for which I have the most respecta- 
ble authorities. 

A family, consisting of the husband, the wife, two 
children, one two years old, the other at the breast, oc- 1 
cupied a solitary cabin in the neighbourhood of a block- 
house, where several other families resided, in the year 
1780, near the little Miami river, in this state. Not 
long after the cabin was built the nusband unfortunate- 


ly died ; and such was the aitf tad gloom of hi§ 
widow, that she preferred to live alone, rather than 
mingle with the innabitants of the crowded block-hovaa, 
where the noiie and bustle would be abhorrent to her 
feelings. In this solitary situation she passed several 
months. At night it was a common thing- to see and 
hear the Indians isroond her habitation ; and to secuxe 
her babes from the tomahawk, she resorted to the fol- 
lowing precaution* Raising a puncheon of the floor, 
she dug a hole in the ground and prepared a bed. ia 
which, after they had gone to sleep, sne placed tnena 
side by side, and then restored the puncheon* When 
thev awoke and required nourishment she raised it, 
and hushing them to sleep, returned them to their hi- 
ding place. In this way, to use her own words, she 
passed night after night, and week after week, witk 
the Indians and her babes, as the sole objects of her 
thoughts and vigils. 

Would you have an example of fortitude and mater- 
nal love, you could turn to no nation for one mora 
toucbinff or original. 

The following incident displays the female charaetev 
under an aspect a little different, 9sA shows that in 
emergencies it may sometimes nse above that oi the 
other sex. 

About the year 1790, several families emigrating to- 
ffether into the interioor of Kentucky, encamped at the 
distance of n mile, from a new settlement of five cab- 
ins. Before they had laid down, and were still sitting 
round the blazing brush, a party of Indians approached 
behind the trees and fired upon them. One man waa 
killed on the spot, and another fled to the village, leaving 
behind him a Toung wife and an infant ckild ! As 
no danger baa been apprehended, the men had not 
their ammunition at hand, and were so confused by the 
fire of the savages that it was left^ for one of the 
mothers of the party, to ascend into the wagon, 
where it was deposited^ break open the box with an 
axe, hand it out, and direct the' men to return the file 
of the enemy. This was done, and they dispersed. 

The next incident I shall narrate^ was commonicated 
to me by one . of the most distinguished citizens of the 
state just mentioned. I shall give it to you in his own 
words. 

" In the latter part of April, 1784, my father with 
his family, and five other families, set out from Louis- 
ville, in two flat-bottomed boats, for the Long Falls of 
Green River. The intention was to descend the Ohio 
river to the mouth of Green river, and ascend that river 
to the place of destination. At that time there were 
no settlements in Kentucky, within one hundred miles 
of the Lons Falls of Green River (afterwards called 
Vienna.) The families were in one boat and their 
cattle in the other. When we had descended the river 
Ohio about one hundred miles, and were near the mid- 
dle of it, gliding alon? very securely, as we thought, 
about ten o'clock of the night we heard a prodigious 
yelling, by Indians, some two or three miles below na 
on the northern shofe. We had floated but a little 
distance farther down the river, when we saw a nuB»- 
her of fires on that shore. The yelling still continued, 
and we concluded that they had captured a boat, which 
had passed us about midnday, and were massacreing 
their captives . Our two boats were lashed together, and 
the best practicable arrangements made for defending 
them. The men were distributed by my father to the 
best advantage, in case of an attack;* they were seven 
in number, including myself. The boats were neared 
to the Kentuckv shore, with as little noise by the omra 
as possible. We were afraid to approach too near the 
Kentucky shore, lest there might be Indians on that 
shore also. We bad not yet reached their uppermost 
fire (their fires were extended along the bank at inter* 
vals for half a mile or more^) and we entertained a 
faint hope that we might shp by unpereeived. Bat 
they discovered us when we had got about mid»way of 
their fires, and commanded us to come to* We wets 
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tilent, for my father had giTen strict orders that no one 
sboald utter any sound but that of his rifle ; and not 
that until the Indians should come within powder^ 
burning distance. They united in a most terrinck veil, 
and rushed to their canoes, and pursued us. We float- 
ed on in silence — not an oar was pulled. The^r ap- 
proached us within less than a hunared yards, with a 
seeming determination to board us. Just at this mo- 
ment my mother rose from her seat, collected the axes, 
and placed one by the side of each man, where he 
stooa with his gun, touching him on the knee with the 
handle of the axe, as she leaned it up by him against 
the side of the boat, to let him know it was there, and 
retired to her seat, retaining a hatohet for herself. 
The Indians continued horering on our rear, and 
yelling for near three miles, when, awed by the infer" 
ences which they drew- from our silence, they relin- 
quished farther pursuit. None but those who have had 
a practical acquaintance with Indian warfare, can form 
a just idea of the terronr which their hideous yelling 
is calculated to inspire. I was then about ten jeaxs 
old, and shall nerer forget the sensations of that night; 
%OT can I erer oease to admire the fortitude and com- 
posore displayed by my mother on that occasion. We 
were sayed, I hare no doubL by the judicious system 
of conduct and defence, wnien my father haa pre- 
aeribed to our little band. We were seven men and 
three boys— but nine gum in all. They were more 
then a hundred. My mother, in speaking of it after- 
wards, in her cafan way said, we had made a provi- 
deniial escape^ for which we one ht to feel grateful." 

AUhoagh but few years hare elapsed since that night 
of deep and dismal emotion, the war-fires which blazed 
beneath the white limbs of the sycamore and gleamed 
upon the waters, have long since been superseded by 
the lights of the quiet and comfortable farm-house ; the 
gliding bark canoe haa been banished bv the impetuous 
steamer ; and the very shore on which tne enemy raised 
their frightful death yell, has been washed away by the 
agitated waters ! Nowhere Id the annals of other na- 
tions, can we find such matchless contrasts between 
two periods but half i^ centurv apart. 

Id the year 1786, three brothers set out from a wood- 
en fort^ m which some families were intrenched, to 
hunt on Green river, in the state of Kentucky. Tney 
ascended the river in a canoe for several miles, when, 
finding no game, they determined on returning home. 
The oldest brother left the canoe, that he might hunt 
on his way back. As the other two slowly floated 
down the stream, and were at a point called the little 
falls, they discovered an Indian skulking towards them 
through the woods. He was on the same side of the 
river with their brother. After deliberating a moment, 
they decided on flight ; and applying their paddles with 
great industry soon reached the fort, but did not relate 
what thev had see^. In about an hour the brother ar- 
rirad, ana while ignorant of their discovery made the 
following sutement : 

" That has happened to me to-day, which never hap- 
pened to me bemre. I had not met with any game, 
and became tired of walking, and turned in towards the 
river, intending to meet my brothers at the little falls, 
and take a seat in the eanoe; but when I got near to 
that point, my dog sat down and howled in a low and 
piteoiM tone. I coaxed him, patted and flattered him 
to follow me, but he would not ; and when I would ap- 

Jiroach him, he would jump up joyously and run off 
lOm towards the river, and look at me and wag his 
tail, and seem eager to go on. After endeavourinff, in 
vain, to get him to follow me, I concluded to follow him, 
and did so. He ran briskly before, me, often looking 
back, as if to be sure that I was coming, and to hasten 
my steps." 

The brother was then told, that at the very point 
where the faithful dog had arrested his march towards 
the eanoe, those who were in it had discovered an In- 
dian. All who heard the story, believed that he had 
been perceived by the animal, and recognised as the 


enemy of his master ; for as4ny res|Mcfable corretpiNH 
dent adds — 

" The dog of the hunter was his companion and 
flriend. They wire much together, and mutually de- 
pendant upon and serviceable to each other. A hunter 
would much rather have lost bis horse than his dog. 
The latter was the more useful animal to bis master 
and greatly more beloved by him." 

Nearly two years afterwards another incident occur- 
red at the same family fort, which displays the dangers 
which beset the emigrants o( that period, and iUustntea 
the magnanimity of the female character. 

About twenty young persons^ male and female, of 
the fort, had udited in a flax-pullmff, in one of the moat 

Jistant fields. In the course of the forenoon two of 
^eir- mothers made them a visit, and the younger took 
along her child, about eighteen months old. When 
the whole party were near the woods, one of the young 
women, wno liad dimhed over the fence, was fired up- 
on by several Indians conceialed in the bushes, who at 
the same time raised the usual war-whoop. She wfM 
wounded, but retreated, as did the whole party ; some 
running with her down the lane, which happened to 
open near that point,. and others across the field. They 
were hotly pursued by the enemy, who continued to 
yell and nre upon them. The older of the two moth'- 
ers who had gone out, recollecting in her fliffht, that 
the younger^ a smal) and feeble woman, was burdened 
with her child, turned back in the face of the enemy, 
they firing and yelling hideously, took the child from 
its almost exhausted mother, and ran with it to the 
fort, a distance of three hundred yards. . During the 
chase she was twice shot at with rifles, when the ene- 
my were so near that the powder burnt ner, and one ar- 
row passed through her sleeve, but she escaped unin-r 
jured. The young woman, who was wounded, almost 
reached the place of safety when she sunk, and her 
pursuer, who bad the hardihood to attempt to scalp her, 
was killed by a bullet from the fort. 

I shall not anticipate your future researches into our 
early history, by nairating other incidents ; but com- 
mend the whole subject to your keeping, and. hope to 
see you emulate each other in its cultivation. You 
will find it a rich and exhaustless field of facts and 
events, illustratiiig the emotions of fear and courage, 
patience and fortitude, joy and sorrow, 'hope, despair 
and revenge ; disclosing tne resources or civilized man, 
when cut off from his brethren, destitute of the comforts 
of life, deficient in sustenance, and encompassed around 
with dangers, against which be must invent the means 
of defence or speedily .perish; finally, exhibiting the 
compariBitive activity, hardihood, and cunning, of two 
distinct races, the most opposite in manners and cus- 
toms and arts, arrayed against each othe^^ and^ with 
their respective weapons of death, contenoing for the 
possession of the same wilderness. 


NIA6ABA FALLS. 


[Written dvrinf a Thunder Storm.] 

Niagara— Niamr»-Car«riMP in its might. 

The fierce tad trm Niagara shall be my theme to night, 

A glorious theme— a glorious bomei Niagara are mine. 

Heav'n'a fin is on my flashing wave, its taimder bleada «M 

thine 

The clouds are bursting fearfully, the rocks beneath me quiver, 
But thou, unscathed, art hurrinng on for ever and for ever : 
Yean touch thee not Niagara, thou art a changeless thintr- 
For stUl the same deep roundelay the sdemn waters siug; 
The great, the proud of other lands, the wisest and the best, 
jBfustiipeak and think of {i<t/« things, they have not seen the 

They haw not ssen theglorious^lfsti, nor in the fomt dwelt, 
Where nature's ever-present God is most intensely felt— 
There is a chainless spirit here whose throne no eye can reaen. 
Awakening thoughts in huinan hearts, too deep for human 

speech. 
This is the shrine, at wfaieh the heart is tutored to forgst 
Its foraier joy, iu-future hope, its sonow and regret,— 
For who that ever liognrsd here a single hour or twain. 
Can think as he haiKthought, or be what he hath been »f5«i 
When^w the wanderers fa* may^roam,wbaw^hi5toiw b«k 
»Tis deeply written on his heart that he ^•'^^SS^^SJrter* 
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TSE TeHMtTRS, OR WHITE AKTS. 
or tbne Teij sarprisiiiff in Bee tn naturalists des 
four gpeeies, the krgeit of which L " 


ribe 


ucoacs, or ibluoebent tebhite. The oests of these 
iosecU are Urn handtome pyramidsj tea or twelve 
feet and upwards above the sarTace of the earth, and 
aa many beneath it. The seeond species is named the 
PATiL TBBMiTB, ibe nests of whicu are Jikewise of 
pVTBmidal fonn, but neither ao bfty nor eilensive i 
l£e tonaer. Its ravagea, however, are more fatal, and 
its punctures more painful aod dangerous. The 
MTiita TTMB-n forms the third speeir.s, and coctslructs 
ill neit in the form of a cylindrical turret, four feet 
high, and one In diameter. The turret is covered with 
a conical rooT which projecti sDme inches over, and 
beyond the building, doubtless to prevent it from 
being injured by the rain. The DEVTBOViita TEBHrrE 
constitutes the fourth speciea, and coBSttucts spherical 
• nests round the branch of a tree, which puses entirely 
through ihem. 

The TBfiMpi BEUJOoraa, accordidg to Mr. Snieath- 
man, whose account has appeared in the Philosophical 
Transactions, .constructs works which surpass those of 
the bees, wasps, beafcrs, and other animals, as much 
ftt least as ihoac of the most polished European nations 
excel those of the least cnliivated savages. Bveo 
with reffard to man, his greatest works, the boasted 
prramids, fall eompantively far short, even in size 
alone, of the structures raised by these insects. The 
labourers among them employed in thid service are not 
k quarter of an inch in length ; hat the scmclurei 
which they erect, rise, as his already been observed, 
to the height of ten or twelve feet and upwards above 
the surface of the earth. Sunposinz the height of a 
man lo be six feet, this author caTculates, that tbe 
buildings of these insects may be considered, relative- 
ly Co their size, and that of a man, as being raised to 
nearly five times the height of tbe greatest of the 
Egyptian pyramids; that is, correspooding with con- 
aiderabl^ more than half a mile. It may be added. 
that, -with respect to the inCeriour ccostruclion, and 
the various memliers and dispositions of tbe parts of 
the buildings, they appear greatly lo exceed that, or 
any other work of haman euDstmctiun. 

The most striking parts of these structures ara, the 
royal apartments, the nurseries, magazines of provi- 
sions, arched chBmben and galleries, with their various 
communications ; the ranges of the gotbie-sbaped 
arches, projected, and not furraed by mere excavation, 
some of which are two or three feet high, but which 
diminish rapidly, like the arches of aisles in penpee- 
lives ; the various roads, sloping staircases, and 
bridKev, consisiiiig of one vast arcn, and con^trocted 
to ahortaa the distaaca bttwcen the several parts of 


the building, which would otberwiM « 
only by winding passages. In the plate, a aectioa U 
given of one ol these surprising nonnds or ant hills } 
and likewise ihe section of a pyramid suimoaiitad by 
iis conical roof. In some parts uaU Beoegal, the- 
number, magniinde, and closeness of these Btructures, 
make Ihem appear like the villa^s of the.naltves. 

The economy of these indnsliioiiB inseetaia equally 
curious with ibe plan and arrannment of the.interioai 
of their buildings. There are three distinct ranks-or 
orders among them, constituting a well regulated con^ 
munlty. These are, Srst, the labourers, or working 
insects g neit, the tolditri, or fighting order, who ab- 
stain from all labour, and are about twice aa kmg a* 
the former, and equal in bulk to aboat flftsea of them { 
and, lasllv. the winged, or perfect inaects, which nay 
be slyied tbe nobility or gentry, of the state ; for ibny 
neither labour nor fight, being aeaKely canabte even of 
self defence. These alana are capable of beiof eleeiad 
kings or ^tieen* ; and it has been so ordained by 
nature, that they emigrate within a few weeks after 
they are elevated lo this slate, and either establish 
new kingdoms or perish in tbe space of one or two 
days. 

The first order, tbe working insects, are niost aame' 
rous, being in the propOTtion <^ one hundred to one of 
the soldiers. In this slate they are about a qssrter of 
ich long, and twenty-five of them weigh about a 
grain, so that they are not so Urge as some of the ant* 
of Europe. 

The second order, or soldiers, have a very different 
form from the labourers, and have been by some au- 
thors supposed to be the males, and the fonuer the 
res ; but thev are, in reality, (be same insects as 
the foregoing, only that they have undergone a changa 
of farm, and approached one degree nearer to the per- 
fect slate. 

The third order, or the insect in its ]ieiferl state, 

ries its form stitl more than ever, diffettng in every 
essential part from the labouren and soldiers; be- 
sides which, ic is now furnished with four fine, targe, 
brownish, transparent wings, with which it is, at the 
lime of emigration, to wing its way io search of a new - 
seiilemeni. The difference is, indeed, so Beat, that 
these perfect inaects have not, until recent I y,lieen sup- 
posed to belong to the same oummunity with theotbcn, 
and are not to be discovered in the nest until juat 
before the commencement of the tainy season, when 
ihey underno ihe last change, which is preparative to 
the formittion of new colonies. They are equal in 
bulk to two soldiers and about thirty labourers ; and) 
wiih the aid of their winn, roam about for a few 
hours, when their vrings fall oH, and they become the 
prsy of innumerable bird*, reptiles, and inaects* 
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Hnice h hanwni, tkit scanvlr a pair of the many 
uilliMis oTuu uobappir »ce, fiad a place of lafely, lo 
fulfil the &r»t law of nature, and lay the foundaliun of 
a new community. Id this slate many fall into the 
nei^bbourinji waters, and are eateo with aTiditr by the 
AfrKana, who roast ihetn itt the manner of cctfTee, and 
SkI th«n delicate, Douhihing, aad wholesouke. 

The few foriuuale pain who turrire ihia annual 
massacre aod destruction, being casually found by 
some of the labourers, who are consiantly running 
ahoat on the sorface of the g^ronud, are elected kings 
Mid qoeeu of new statei. Tboae who are not lO 
ctecied and preserved, certainly perish, and most prob- 
ably la the course of the following dav. By these in- 
dustrious creatures the king and queen elect are inime- 
diaieiy protected from their innumerable enemies, by 
MclotiBg them in a chamber of ctay, when the pnjp- 
■(■ttoii of iha ajpecies soon commeDcei. TheLr vol- 
uatary subjects then buay ihemsdvea in consltuclins 
wooden nurseries, or apartments solely compoaed of 
wooden materials, seemingly joined topether with 

Sums. Into these they afterwards carry the eggs pro- 
uced bv the qaeen, lodeiBg tbem as fast as uey can 
obtain tnem from her. Plausible ressuna are giren by 
Mr. SmBBthman for the belief he enteilntns, that they 
here form a kind of garden foi the cultiratiun of a 
Rpeciea of microscopical mushroom ; and in this belief 
he is supported bv Mr. Conig. in his essay on the Easl- 
lodian termites, Dy whom also ihia is conjectured to 
be the food of the roung insects. But perhaps the 
most wonderful, at the same time best autheniicsleil, 
part of the Itiatory of these curious inseela, is that 
which telaiei to the quecu, or moiiier of (he commu- 
uity in her pregnancy. 

AAer imprtvuation. A very extraordinary change be- 
^os to take place in her person, or rather in her abdo- 
men only. It cradually increases in bulk, and at 
length becomes tn such an enormous siie as U> exceed 
the Dulk of the rest of her body IdOO or 2000 times. 
She becomes 1000 times heavier than her consort, and 
exceeds 20,000 or 30,000 times the hulk of one of the 
Ubourers. In this state 80,000 eggs (fur they hare 
been counted) are protruded in Iwenty-foor hours. 
They ar« Instantly taken from her body by the attend' 
ants, a sufficient number of whom are constantly in 
waiting in the royal chambers, and adjacent galleries, 
and canied to the nuraeriesj which aie sometimes four 
or Ave feet distant in a siraigbt line. Here, after thev 
are hatched, the young are attended and proridad witn 
every thing necessary, imtil they are able to shift for 
themselves, and take their share in the labours of the 


Many curioius and striking particulars are related of 
ihe ^at devastations Commiited by this powerful com- 
■lUDily, which toBitmet roadi, er rnllMr eorervd ways. 


diverging in all directious from the nest, and leading 
to every object of plunder within their reach. Though 
biefs they commit are very great, auoh ii 


economy of nature, that thev are probably coaaterbal- 
anced by the good produced by them, in ooickly des' 
troying dead trees and other substance^ wnich would 
otherwise, bv a tedious decay, serve only to encumber 
the face of the earth. Such is their alacrity and dea- 
patch in this office, that the total destructton of dei 
sened towns is accompliahed in two or three years, 
and (heir space filled by a thiek wood, not the leMt 
veatige of a house remaining. 

At Bombay, 'Mr. Forbes observes in his memoira, 
they are so numerous and destructive that it ia diffi- 
cult to guard against their depredations : in a few 
hours they will demolish ■ large chest of books, papers. 
silk, or clothes, tierforating them with a thouaana 
holes; the inbaoitanta dare not leeve a box on thd 
.fioor without placing it on glass bottles, which, if kept 
free from dust, they cannot ascend : ihis is trifiing, 
when ctKnpaied with (he sDrioat mischief they aome- 
times occasion, peneiTBiing the beams of a biowta, ot 
destroying the timbers in a ship. 

These destructive animals advance by mvriadi to 
their 'work, nuder an arched iucrnsiatiou of nne wnd, 
tempered with a moisture from their body, which ren- 
ders the- covert-way as hard as hurot ctay, and effect- 
ually conceals them in their insidious employment. 

Mr. Forbes, on his departure from bis residence at 
Aniengo, to pass a few weeks at a country 'retirement, 
locked up a room containing books, drawings, and a 
few valuables ; as he took the hey with him, the ser- 
vant coald not enter to clean the fumitnre ; the walls 
of the room were while-washed, and adorned with 
prims and drawings, in En ^liab frames andglasaea: 
reluming home in the evening, and taking a cursory 
view of his collate by candle light, he found trery 
thing apparently in the same order as he left it; but 
on a nearer inspection tbe nest morning, he obaerred 
a number of advanced works, in various directions, to~ 
wards his pictures ; the glasses appeared to be uncom- 
monly dull, and the frames covered wilb dust ; on 
attempting lo wipe it oS, he was astonished lo find tha 
slasse* fixed to toe wall, not suspended in frames as 
he left them, but completely surrounded by an incrus- 
tation cemented by the white ants, who had actually 
eaten up Ibe deal frame? and baek-boarda, and th« 
gteater part of tha paper, and left tha glasses upheld 
by the uotusution, or covered-way, which the£ had 
formed during their depredation. From the flat Dutch 
hollies, on w&ich the drawers and boxes were placed, 
not having been wiped during his absence, the ants had 
ascended the bottles by means of the dnat, aatin 
through the bottom of a chest, and mada agBia pragma 
in ^ifontiag ike booka and linaa. 
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The different Amctions of the laboarem and soldiers, 
or the civil and military establishments, in a commo- 
nity of white anu, are illustrated by Mr. Smeathman 
in an attempt to examine their nest or city. On 
mfVifig a breach in any part of this stractdre with a 
hoe or pickaxe, a soldier immediately appearsi and 
walks abont the breach, as if to see whether the enemy 
is gone, or to examine whence the attack proceeds. 
In a short time he is followed by two or three others, 
and soon afterwards by a numerous body, who rush 
out as fast as the breach will permit them, their num- 
bers increasing as long as any one continues to batter 
the building. During this time they are in the most 
Tioient bustle and agitation ; some being employed in 
beating with their forceps upon the building, so as to 
make a noise which may be heard at .three or four feet 
distance. On ceasing to disturb them the soldiers re- 
tire, and are succeed^ by the labourers, who hasten 
in Tarious directions towards the breach, each with a 
burden of mortar in his mouth ready tempered. 
Though there are millions of them, they nerer stop or 
embarrass each other; and a wall gradually arises to 
fill np the chasm. A soldier attends every 600 or 
1000 of the labourers, seemingly as a director of the 
works ; for he never touches me mortar, either to lift 
or to cany it. One in particular places himself ^lose 
to the wall ander repair, and frequently makes the 
above-mentioned noise, wnich is constantly answered 
by n loud hiss from all the labourers within the dome : 
and at every soch signal, they evidently redouble their 
pace, and work as fast affain. 

Tne work being completed, a renewal of the attack 
constantly produces the same effects. The soldiers 
again rusn out, and then retreat, and are followed by 
the labourers loaded with mortar, and ' as active and 
. as diligent as before. Thus the pleasure of seeing 
' tbem eome out to fight or work alternately, M. Smeath- 
man observes, may be obtained as often as curiosity 
. exettes, or time permits; and it will certainly be found 
that the one order never attempts to fight, nor the. 
other to woik, let the emergency be ever so great. 
The obstinacy of the soldiers is remarkable : they 
fight to the very last, disputing every inch, of ground 
so well as often to drive away the neflproes, who are 
without shoes, and make white people bleed plentiiblly 
through their stockings. 

Such is the strength of the buildings erected by 
these puny insects, that when they have been raised to 
little more than half their heiffht, it is the constant 
practice of the African wild bulls to stand as eentinels 
upon them, while the rest of the herd are ruminating 
below. When at their full height of ten or twelve 
feet, they are used by Europeans aii look^iut stations 
whence they can see over the grass, which in Africa is 
on an average of the height of thirteen feet. Four or 
Hre persons may stand on the top of one of these 
buildmgs to look our for a vessel the approach of which 
is expected. 


CHYMISTRY. 


In introducing Chymistry to our readers, we are add- 
ing another important department in extension of our 
griginal plan of furnishing a * regular system of general 
knowledge,' — and we intend to show that if the science 
of Chymistry is geiierally the least understood, it is by 
no means the least Important. On the contrary it may 
be shown, that, as a branch of general philosophy, as a 
school for the chymical arts, and for many of those of 
domestick economy, as an important auxiliary to the 
pffofession of medicine and to pharmacy, and as being 
conneisted miore or less with all the various departments 
of human art and pursuit, by that eammufu vineuium 


which upholds all knowledge — Chymistry may be ra. 
garded as interesting and important, and as extensive in 
its bearings and benefits, as any of the sciences. In 
accordance with these views it is ardently cultivated 
in every enlightened country. 

With its sister sciences natural philosophy and natural 
history, it is assiduously and advantageously cultivated 
in almost every university and medical school; in 
colleges and academies } in voluntary associations ; in 
Lyceums and Athenieums ; in manufacturing establish- 
ments, and every where it is sustained in popular 
courses of lectures. It would be disreputable to any 
individual who claims to have a liberal education to be 
unacquainted with the leading principles of Chymistry. 
But although the enlightened and liberal generally are 
found pursuing the study, yet it 4s too often supposed 
to imply a difiicult and abstruse pursuit, and the neces- 
sity of a provision of scarce materials and expensive 
apparatus ; and to be adapted only to those who have 
it in tlieir power to devote themselves entirely to the 
subject : but we are o{ opinion that the general prin- 
ciples of the science may be learnt from operations 
which are constantly going on around us, or which we 
can command at pleasure ; and with which it wottld 
highly benefit every one, whatever his station in fife, 
to become acquainted. That so many persons, not 
uninformed in other respects, should remain heedless 
and ignorant of the constitution of those oonunonesc 
forms of matter amongst which their lot is cast, and 
upon which their existence depends, shows an indiffer- 
ence to things of the highest interest, which is irrational, 
and can be accounted for only by some defect in the 
common systems of education. Numbers there are, (kt 
above the lower classes, who still consider the elements 
of all things as consisting of EUirth, Air, Fire, and 
Water ; an errour which classical learning, no less than 
the expressions of common parlance, tends to perpetuate. 
Let us hope that the days are at hand, if not already 
arrived, in which the acquirement of such fundamental 
knowledge will be looked upon as at least equally ne- 
cessary with the study of languages, and the cultivation 
of taste and imagination.' 

The science a( Chymistry is exceedingly extensive. 
All the forms of matter existing upon this earth are 
capable of being submitted to chymical examination ; 
but this class of investigations carries- us even i eyond 
the confines of this globe, and embraces the interesting 
subjects oflight, heat and electricity. The subject is 
susceptible of numerous subdivisions, which might be 
extensively treated on separately ; as Heat, Electricity, 
Galvanism, Thermometers, Animi4 and Vegetable 
Chymistry, Crystallography, Chymical Analysis, Me- 
tallurgy, Electro-Chymistry, Gaseous Chymistry, dbc 
&c. We shall confine ourselves to giving a faithful de- 
scription of the phenomena of nature which it is the office 
of Chymistry to consider, and generally to presenting 
those more useful portions of the science which may 
seem to be of practical benefit to all who may fed 
disposed to give their attention to the subject. 

In ancient times, erery thing relating to natural 
bodies was included imder Pbybicks, and this term 
therefore, compnsed Natdrai. HiaroRT, Natitbal 
Patt^osoPBY, and CeTmsrinr. Since th» time of Bacon 
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and Newton, however, the ezceroal appearances of 
oataral bodies have been comprised under ^(ataral 


their fortunes in the Tain pursuit of three great objects. 
L The Philoaooher's stone, an imaginary substance^ ' 


ICstory, and their analyses and composition are assign-^ Nrhich they supposed {Assessed the power of convert- 


ed to Chymistry. Natural Philosophy occupies itself 
with all that is not included in the other two great 
diviswHs of Natural science ; as the mechanical laws 
of bodies, the physical laws of light, heat, magnetism 
and electricity, the phenomena of attraction and repul- 
sion, the laws and relations of the heavenly bodies, &c. 
Natural History distinguishes the characters- of all 
naturaf bodies, and is subdivided into Zoology, Miner- 
alogy, Geology, and Botany. Zoology comprehends 
ornithology, ichthyology, herpetology, entomology, 
conchology, dec. When we go as far as Natural 
Phi]o8q[>by, and Natural History reach, then we arrive 
at the point where the investigations of Chymistry 
commence. Thus We perceive that Natural Btstofy 
Natural Philo9ophy, and Ckfmistry are all necessary 
to complete the scientifick history of any thing. 

Natural JBUtory explains the external appearance 
of bodies ; 
Nattaral PhClosophy the mechanical properties ; 
fJkyvMstry the constitution. 
"We are now prepared to define the science. Chym- 
istry may be defined the science which investigates 
the intimate nature of bodies and their mutual action 
on each other. Some define it, the science which 
Dreats of the combination and decomposition of bodies 
and of the properties which, they acquire by such 
changes. As chymists are much confined rn their 
operations to heat and mixture, the science has fre- 
qaently been termed.*' the science of heat and mix- 
Core.** Others define it the science, the object of which 
is to examijtke the relations that affinity establishes 
between bodies, ascertain with precision the nature 
aftd constitution of the compounds it produces, and de- 
tennine the laws by which its action is regulated. 
Others term it that science which investigates the 
composition of all bodies, and the laws by which it is 
goTcroed. The last is the modem definition, and is 
perhaps as correct and proper as any, inasmuch as the 
word chymistry is of Arabic origin, in which language 
it signifies '''the knowledge of the composition of 
bodies." 

Although the edence of chymistry, considered as a 
collection of elementary truths derived froih the study 
of .facts, can scarcely be referred to a period much 
beyond the comniencement of the last century, whose 
principal triumphs have been achieved since the mid- 
dle of tkat period, yet some knowledge of the chymical 
arU seems to be coeval with the earliest stages of hu- 
man society. Many facts were discovered and accu- 
mulated, in the practice of the arts, and in domestick 
economy in the early ages, but it was reserved to the 
period jast mentioned to establish the general truths of 
the science, by inductive reasoning upon the phenom- 
ena. During the middle ages the world was involved 
in the delusions of alchymy. That study then called 
chymistry, was obscure and mvsterious; and those 
misguided philosophers who dignified themselves with 
the name of alchymists, pursued their occult processes 
in cells and caverns, remote from the light of heaven, 
and wasted their days and nights, their talents and 
Vol. n. 44 


ing the baser metals into gold and silver. 2. The 
Grand Catholicon, or universal remedy, which was to 
remove every disease ; to avert death and confer terres- 
trial immortality upon man. 3, The * Alcahest, or 
universal solvent, an in^aginary liquid which it was 
supposed would dissolve all other substances, and 
which nothing could resist. The pursuit of these 
three grand objects, which occupied the chymists of 
the dark ages, were equally fruitless and chimerical. 
Their doctrine of transmutation, however, was founded 
on a theory as plausible as many of our own at the pre- 
sent day. They considered that a perfect metal con- 
sisted of quicksilver and sulphur ; these when pure, 
formed gold. That all other metals contained a quan- 
tity of dross, which prevented the particles of these 
two substances from uniting. If, therefore, this dross 
could be expelled from the other metals, gold would 
be the result. They believed thavnature favoured this 
operation. Thus Friar Bacon, in his Mirror of Al- 
chymy, says, "I must tell you that nature alwaies in- 
tendeth and striuetH to the perfection of gold, but 
many accidents coming between, change the mettalls,'' 
&c. It is not our design, however, to trace the progress 
of chymistry from age to age, nor to unfold the delu- 
sions of alchymy. Since the days of the alchymists^ 
chymistry has undergone a total revolution ; emerging 
from mystification and obscurity it has become a regu- 
lar and beautiful science, highly subservient to the arts. 
In laying the foundations of the modem science, how- 
ever, many valuable facts have been drawn from the 
discoveries ^ the alchymist, and employed with very 
essential ad^mtage. 

Chymistry. is distinguished as an ari^ or a collection 
of facts, from chymistry as a science : the former is 
empirical, the latter is guided by established principles, 
and they are now, in numerous instances, happily 
united, in the hands of both practical and scientifick 
men. The chymical arts are numerous; glass and 
$oap making^ pottery ^ metallurgy and dying are 
among the chymical arts ; so we may mention vinous 
fermentation, bread making, tanning, ink-making and 
burning lime, &c. The philosophical chymist invest»- 
gates the principles of the chymical arts. 

Ask eight persons out of ten how many elements 
there are, and they will answer you, fo/wr^ viz : earthy 
(Urjjire And isater» Before we show how this uni- 
versally received doctrine is erroneous, we will define 
what is considered an element. An element is anun- 
decomposable body-r-ii is therefore simple, or in other 
words not reducible to any other form of existence. 
WaieTj simple as it seems, contains two elemeu'tary 
substances, or constituent parts, whose properties are 
entirely difierent from its own and from each other. 
Fire contains light as well as heat. Air h not sim- 
ple, but contains essentially two principles, oxygen and 
nitrogen. Earthy so far from being simple, ia com- 
posed of nine or ten elements. In fact we cannot 
say that we are certainly in possession of any one 
element ; those which are called real elements, being 
distinguished as such, only in relation to the presetil 
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state of oar knowledge. We call those simple bodies 
wliioh we caDDot as yet exhibit in any simpler form. 
But earth, air, fire and water haying been analyzed, we 
are now certain of haying at the present time, instead 
of ./bttr elements, upT^rards of ^/{/^y, nearly fonr fifths 
of which are metals ; the remainder are chiefiy com- 
bustibles or supporters of combustion. 
We haye of simple bodies 

1. Metalsj about 40. 

2. Combustibles not metal lick, 7. 

3. Principles or supporters of combustion 2 or 3. 

4. One body, or possibly two* of an undetermined 
character: in all 50 or 51. 

5. Imponderable bodies, light, heat electricity, 
magnetism '&c. 

To display further the objects of chemistry, the ten- 
dency of its study and the matters it inyestigates, per- 
haps we cannot do better by way of introduction than 
to present the following extract from Turner. 

^ Material substances are endowed with two kinds of 
properties, physical and chymical ; and the study of 
the phenomena occasioned by them has ffiyen rise to 
two corresponding branches of knowledge, Natural 
PhiloMrphyj and OtymiBtrp, 

The physiciBd properties are either general or second- 
ary. Thej^eneral are so called because they are common 
to all bodies ; the secondary, from being obseryable in 
some substances only. Among the general may be 
enumerated extension, impenetrability, mobility, ex- 
treme dirisibility, grayitation, porosity, and indestruc- 
tibility. ^ 

Extension is the property of occupy iog a certain por- 
tion of space. A substance is saia to be extended 
when it possesses length, breadth, and thickness. By 
impenetrability is meant that no two portions of mat- 
ter can occupy the same space at the same moment. 
Eyery thing that possesses extension and impenetra- 
bility is matter. ^ 

MuBitter, though susceptible of motion, has no power 
either to moye itself, or arrest its progress when an 
impulse is once commonicated to it. This indifference 
to rest or motion has been expressed bj the term vie in- 
ertitBy as if it depended on some specinck force resident 
in matter ; but it may with greater propriety be regarded 
as a negatiye character, in consequence of ^hich, 
matter is wholly giyen up to the operation of the various 
foveas wiiioh are constantly acting upon it. 

Matter is diyisible to an extreme degree of minute- 
ness. A ffrain of gold may be so extended by hammering 
that it wul coyer 50 square inches of surface, and con- 
taJh two millions of visible points ; and yet the gold 
which eoyers the silyer wire, used in making gold 
laee, is spread oyer a surface twelve times as great. 
(Nicholson's Introduction to Natural Philosophy^, 
Tol. i.) A grain of iron, dissolved in nitro-mnnatic 
acid, and mixed with 3137 pints of water, will be 
difiused through the whole mass, and by means of the 
ferrocyanate of potassa, which strikes a uniform blue 
tint, some portion of iron may be detected in every 
part of the liquid. This experiment proyes the grain 
of iron to have been divided into rather more than 24 
millions of parts ; and if the same quantity of iron 
were still farther diluted, ita diffusion through the whole 
liiraid might be proved by concentrating any portion of I 
it py evaporation, and detecting the metal by its appro- 
priate tests. 

A keen controversy existed at one time concerning 
the divisibility oC matter ; some philosophers afSrmiiig 
it to he infinitely divisible, while others maintained an 
opposite opinion. Owing to the imperfection of our 
aenses the question cannot be determmed by direct ex- 
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periment, because matter certainly continues to be 
diyisible long after it has ceased to be an object 6£ 
sense. The decision, if effected at all, can only be 
j|^complished by indirect means. In favour or the 
lorroer view^ it was urged, that to whatever degree 
matter is divided, it ma^ still be conceived, in possess- 
ing extension, to be divisible into two parts ; ani the 
minuteness to which matter may actually be reduced, 
gave additional weight to this argument. Plausible, 
however, as this mode of reasoning may appear, the 
opposite opinion is daily becoming more general. It 
is now commonly believed that matter consists of ulti* 
mate particles or molecules, which are thought to he 
indivisible ; and according to this belief have received 
the appellation of atoms, (From the privative a and 
f^*^ Jcut,) The arguments adduced in favour of this 
opinion are derived from certain astronomical phenom- 
ena, from the laws of chymical union, and the rela* 
tions which have been observed to exist between ilie 
composition and forni of crystallized bodies. These 
sul^ects will be considered in their proper place ; but 
I may observe here, in order to show the nature of the 
argument, that the supposed existence of atoms ae- 
counts for numerous facts, which do not admit of a 
satisfactory explanation on any other principle. 

AH bodies descend in straight lines towards the 
centre of the earth when lef\ at liberty at a distance 
from its surface. The power which produces this 
effect is termed gravity, the attraction of ^vitation, 
or terrestrial attraction ; and the force required to sep- 
arate a body from the surface of the earth, or prevent 
it from descending towards it, is called its weight Ey- 
ery particle of matter is equally affected by gravity ; 
and therefore the weight of^any body will be propor- 
tionate to the number of ponderable particles whica it 
contains. 

The minute particles of which bodies consist are 
disposed in such a manner as to leave certain inter- 
vals or spaces between them, and this arrangement 
is called porosity. These interstices can sometimes 
be seen by the naked eye, and frequently by the aid oi 
fflfisses. But were they wholly invisible, it would still 
be certain that they exist. All substances, even the 
most compact, may be diminished in bulk either bv 
mechanical force or a reduction of temperature. It 
hence follows that their particles must touch each 
other at a very few points only, if at all ; for if their con- 
tact was so perfect as to leave no interstitial spaces, 
then would it be impossible to diminish the dimensions 
of a body, because matter is incompressible and can- 
not yield. When therefore a body expands, the dis- 
tance between its particles is increased $ and, cod- 
verselv, when it contracts or diminishes in size, its 
particles approach each other. 

By indestmctibUity is meant, that, according to the 
present laws of nature, matter never ceases' to exist. 
This statement seems at first view contranr to fact 
Water and volatile substances are dtssipatea by heat, 
and lost; cckaIs apd wood are consumed in the fire, 
and disappear. But in these and all similar phenom- 
ena not a particle of matter is annihilated. Tne appa- 
rent destruction is owing merely to a chanj^e of form 
or composition ; for the same material particles, after 
having undeigone any number of such changes, may 
still be provea to possess the characteristick properties 
of matter. 

The eecondarv properties of matter are opacity, 
transparency, softness, hardness, elasticity, colour, 
densit]r, sohdity, fluidi^, and the like. The condition 
of bodies with respect to several - of these properties 
seems dependant on the operation of two opposite 
forces — eonesion and repulsion. To understand how 
the particles of a body can attack themsdhres to ona 
another and fonn a whole, we most suppose them en- 
dowed with a power of reciprocal attraction. This 
force is called cohesion, cohesive attraction, or the at- 
traction of aggregation, in ord« to distinguish it from 
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temitrUI ■ttnclion. CinTitr is exerted between dif- 
ferent iii«sae« of matter, atid acts at nensible and 
fteqneiill; at Tery freat distanceai wkile eab«sioa ex- 
ert* ita iuuence onlf at inteuible and iafiniielf smail 
distancei. Ii ecables similar molecules to cnbere, and 
tends lo keep tnem in thai condition. It is best exem- 
ptified trr ibe resistance whicb a hard body, as iron or 
niarhte, afibrds to beiu broken b; an eiternal force. 

The teadeocy of cohesion is manifestly to bring; the 
ultimate particles of bodies into immediate coniacl ; 
and such would be the result, were it not counteracted 
by an oppminf force, a principal of repulsion, which 
prefents their approximation. Ii is a general opinion 
•mons phUosopbers, supported b; rery atrooif facts, 
that this repabion is owing to the agency of ealorick, 
which is somehow attached to the Blemeplary mole- 
cules of matter, causing them to repel one another. 
MaTprial substances am therefore subject to the action 
of two contrary and antagonixing forces^ one tending 
to separate their particles, the other to brmg them into 
closer proximity. The form of bodies, as to solidity 
and fluidity, is determined by the relative intensity of 
these powers. Cohesion predominates in solids, in 
conaequeBce of which their particles are prevented 
tram moving freely on one another. The particles of 
a fluid, on Uie eonttsry, are far lesa inftueoced by co- 
hesion, being free to moTc on each other without friction. 
Fluids are of two kinds, elasiick fluids or aeriforui 
snbstances, md iuelasiick fluids or liquids. Cohesion 
•eems wholly wanting in the former; they yield readily 
to compressran. and expand when the pressare is 
is removed ; indeed, the space ihey occupy is solely de- 
termined by the force which compresses them. The 
latter, on the contrary, do not yieW perceptibly to ordi- 
nary degrees of compression, nor does an appreciable 
diUtaiion enaiie from the removal of pressiire, the ten- 
dency of repalsion being eonnterfaaicnced ii them by 

Hatter is sobjeei to another kind of attraction difier- 
eat firom those yet mentioaed, termed ehymical attrac- 
tion or afinity. Likecobeaioa it aclsonly at insensible 
distances, and thas diAra entirely from gravitr. It ia 
disiiagvished from cohesion by being exerted oetween 
dissimilar particles only, while the aitrsction of cohe- 
sion anites stroilar panicles. Thus, a piece of mstble 
is an Bggiente of smaller portions of marble attached 
to one BDOther by cohesion, and the parts so attached 
are called iotegraat particles ; each of which, however 
minute, is as perfect marble as ihe mass itself. But 
the integrant particles consist of two substances, lime 
and carMnickaeid, which are different from one another 
as well as from maible, and are united by ehymical 
atliactioD. They are the component or canstitaent 
paits of marble. The integrant particles of a body 
are therefore aggregated (ogeiher by cohesion ; tm 
component parts are united bj affinity. 

Tne chyinieal properties of bodies are owinr to 
affinity, and every ehymical phenomenon is produced 
by the operation of this principle. Though it extends 
its influence over all substances, yet it afiecis them in 
very different degrees, and is subject to peculiar mod- 
iflcation*. Oflhreebodies, A,B, andC, itisoflen found 
that B aikd C evince no affinity for one Another, and 
therefore do not combine; that A, on the contrary, has 
an affinity for B and C, and can enter into a separate 
eombinaiioD with each of them ; but that A has a 
greater attraction for G than for B, so that if we brins 
C in coiHact with a componnd of A and B, A wiU 
quit B and unite by preference with C. The union of 
two substances is called combiaaiion ; and its result 
is the formation of a new body endowed with proper- 
ties peculiar to itself, and different from those ot its 
CODalitneats. The onange is frequently aitendad by 
the destruction of a prevfooaly existing eompoand, and 
in that case decorapoaition is said to Iw efiecied. 

The operation of ehymical silraction, as thus ei- 
plainerf, obvioaely faiys opea a wide aad intcrestint 


field of ia<qniry. One may study, for ezaiQi4e, the 
affinity existing between different substances; an at- 
tempt may be made to discover the proportion in which 
they imiie; and Goally, after collecting and arranging 
an extensive series ot insolaled facts, general conclu- 
sions may be deduced from them. Hence chymistrf 
may be defined the science, the object of which is to 
examine the relalions ifaut affinity establishes between 
bodies, ascertain with precision the nature and consti- 
tution of the compounds it (irodnces, and determine 
the laws by which its action is regulated. 

Material substances at 
simple and compound. __ . „ . 
compound which can be resolved i 
parts, and those as simple or elementary, which «oK- 
tain but one kind of ponderable matter. . The nnmbet 
of the latter amounts only to fifty-thiee; and of these, all 
the bodies in the earth, as far as out Ifoowledgi ex- 
tends, are composed. The list, a few years ago, was 
■omewlmt different from what it is at present ; for the 
acquisition of improved methods of analysis has ena- 
bled chymistt to demonstrate that some substances, 
which were once supposed to be simjde, are in reality 
compound ; and it is probable that the same will here> 
tRer be proved of some of those, which are at present 
r^aidea as simple. • 

The composition of a body may be determined in 
two ways, analytically or synthetically. By the first 
method, the elements of a compound are separated 
from one another, as when water is resolved Dy Ihe 
agency of galvanism into oxygen and hydrogen; by 
the second, they are made to combine, aa when oxygen 
and hydrogen unite by the electrick spark, and generate 
a portion of water. 'Bach of these Kinds of proof is 
satisfactory ; but when they are conjoined,— when we 
flrM resolve a particle of. water into ita elements, and 
than reproduce it by caUBtnuthem to anile, the ovideao* 
is quite inesisiiUe. 


BIOGRAPRT. 


SPURZHEIH. 
John Gaspar Spnnheim* was botn at the village ot 
Longvick, near Treves, in the dominion* tf Prussia, on 
the 31*t of December, 1776. His parents cultivated n 
farm of the Abbey Sf. Maximin Da TVevet, aad they 
educated him at the university of that city. They 
were desirous that he should enter the church ) bat 
when the French invaded Germany either frtMn necea- 
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sity or a natural predisposition, be went, at the age of 
twenty-three to study medicine at Vienna. There he 
found Dr. Gall, and after a short study, zealously em- 
.bra ced hi s new doctrines of Phrenology . He seemed to 
have associated himself intimately with Dr. Gall in the 
novel pursuit ; and we find him, after having completed 
his medical studies, leaving Vienna in 1805 with hi% 
distinguished friend, to travel and pursue in common 
with him, his researches, into the anatomy and physiolo- 
gy of the nervous system. 

Their doctrine assumed three things : 

First, The dependance of mind upon the brain. 

Second, That mmd is made up of faculties that are 
independent of each other. 

Third, That each of these faculties are manifested 
by dfttioct developements of brain, or that " particular 
mental powers are indicated by particular configurations 
of the bead." We cannot here present the reasonings 
and investigations upon which the foundations of their 
doctrines were Superinduced. But they brought to the 
task profound and indefatigable research, a thorough 
aoQnaintance with the anatomy «nd physiology of the 
human systeni, and extraordinary attainments Jn 
metaphysicks. They studiedman in all circumstances 
and conditions, and in relation to their science, traced 
particular efifects to their causes ; and suffered no eccen- 
tricity nor remarkable individual peculiarity to escape 
their notice. With ample opportunities, they applied 
themselves with persevering industry to the accumu- 
lation of facts and the investigation of truths, which 
inevitably lead'them on with almost certain prospects 
of ultimate triumph. They met with opposition, but 
that opposition, in many instances arose from predeter- 
minations and prejudices, which seemed not nnfre- 
qnently to vanish, when the subject was itvestigated 
with candour. Gall and Spnrzheim's anatomical de- 
monstrations were sought with avidity every where, 
and listened to by the numerous adherents which they 
every where found, with admiration and applause. 
On the 6th of March 1805, they went to Berlin, and 
subsequently visited Paris and the principal cities of 
the Continent They were constantly with each other, 
and, from 1804 to 1813, alt their researches were con- 
ducted together. * In the whole of our travels,' says 
Spurzheim, 'we have been well received, and the 
second course was always more fully attended than the 
first.' 

The first course of publick lectures was delivered in 
Paris by Dr. Gall assisted by Spurzheim, in November 
1807. They excited uncommon enthusiasm in Paris; 
and with the exception of the French Institute who 
<liJ not seem to receive very favourably a memoir upon 
the anatomy of the brain presented by them, their 
doctriiies were universally sought with avidity. 

A ^rk entitled, ' The Anatomy and Physiology of 
the Nervous System in general, and of the Brain in 
particular ; with observations on the possibility of 
ascertaining the several intellectual and moral disposi- 
tions of Man and Animals, by the Qonfiguration of their 
Heads ; four volumes, folio, with an Atlas of 100 
plates,' was commenced by QM and Spurzheim in 
1809, and was continued by them, jointly, to the eoip- 
pletion of two and a half volumes, and ultimately 


finished by Gall in 1819. Tbe two authors kbourej 
together until 1813, when they separated, from some 
disagreement, it is said, between them, and each pur- 
sued the subject by himself. The engravings of this 
magnificent work were executed under the superin- 
tendence of Spuizheim, from anatomical preparations 
made and determined upon by him* He was particu- 
larly carefiul that the plates should be correct ; funtished 
•the description of them and the anatomical details 
himself; and the remarks upon the abdominal thorax, 
the cerebral column, the five senses, the ^erebeUmn, 
and upon the brain, were his. It is stated thai his lywii 
discoveries were the principal object of the publication. 
The price of the work was 200 dollars. 

In June, 1813, Spurzheim visited Vienna, and received 
his degree of M. D. After a few months residence 
there, he departed for England, and arrived at London 
in March, 1814. Although his fame had preceded 
him, the moment was not, it is said, on many accounta 
propitious. He created no little surprise nevertheless^ 
at the outset, by a dissection of thelxain, acctmpanied 
by a demonstration, that the viscus is composed of 
fibres. He did not produce in London a very general 
effect in his favour, although it was at extensive as 
might perhaps under the circumstances have been 
anticipated. 

Leaving London he went successively to Bath, 
Bristol, Cork and Dublin, and it appears he was well 
received in all those places, and lectured with success. 
As. it is with all new adventurers either in literature or 
science, who are inevitably assailed before they can 
get breath to make known their designs or doctrines. 
Gall and Spurzheim experienced a very acrimonion* 
attack in an article which appeared in the Edihbwg h 
Review in 1815. Spurzheim afterwards proceeded to 
Edinbtirgh,and publickly repelled the attack made upon 
him, and exposed the fakity and weakness of the 
author's reasonings. This answer of Spuizheim has 
been recently republished in this country, in a book 
form. His activity and researches were crowned with 
considerable success in .Scotland, where he remained 
about a year. He returned to London in 1817, and 
delivered another course of lectures in that city. 
While in that metropolis, he became a licentiate of the 
Royal College of Physicians, and published in English 
the Physiognomical system of Gall and Spurzheim^ 
and other works. The interest he aroused in London 
was not as extensive as in most other.places where he 
had appeared. He returned to Paris in 1817. Paris 
seedied to have been his most favourite resort; for 
here the citizens seemed to appreciate his merits, and 
fiocked with great ardour to his lectures, of which he 
delivered several courses. He now fixed upon Paris 
as his permanent abode. For a while he devoted him- 
self to the practice of medicine, and in the character of 
physician, he is said to have visited many American 
families then in that city. His favourite pursuits 
however, were Phrenology, the study of philosophy, 
and of mankind. ^Je me propose,^ says he in a letter 
of Feb. 2d, 1831, * de paster le resit ma vie, occupe 
de la amfuuMsan^e de Vhomme dans Petal d^ sante cT 
de mal€tdieJ 'And Paris indeed furnished him with 
every facility for the prosecution of bis studies, and 
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ample and dMirabk opportanitics to teack bis doetrines 
to stadejsts, who were always congregated there from 
erery part of the civilized, world. He published several 
Tolames in Paris, and the uniyersity of that city, con- 
' ierred upon Jiiim the degree of M. D. in 1831. 

In 1824 he married a French lady, of rare accom- 
plishments and merit She entered fally into her 
hosband's pursuit, and, a dumber of the very excellent 
diagrams used by him in his lectures, were the pro- 
ductions of her uncommonly skilful penciU Many fe- 
male Phrenological associations were indebted, for their 
existence, to her instruknentality. 

Spurzheim lectured in London again, mMarch^82S, 
giving one course at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, 
and another in April at the west end of the town. The 
tone of publick opinion, since his last risit, seemed to 
bare changed, and he was now greeted in the metropo- 
lis with distinguished marks of respect. His lecture- 
rooms were bow crowded, and his audience listened 
ih admiration of his genius, and went away satisfied 
with his demonstrations. During the years 1825 and 
6, he wrote five or six woAs in the English language, 
and published ihem in London. They were well 
received, and many of them pasMd through several 
editions. He risited Cambridge college in 1826, where 
he was received with uncommon honours. In 1827 
we find him in Bath and Bristol. The directors of the 
several literary institutions of those, places declared 
^'that since their establishments were opened, no lecturer 
had attracted so numerous a class.' Again this year 
lie lectured in London where his lectures had become 
unusually popular, attracting overflowing houses. 

He went over to the continent again in October ^ and 
in December visited Hull, where a Phrenological society 
had been established. From thence he went to Bdin- 
burgh and arrived there in January,' 1828. Here he 
found a wonderful change had taken place in favour of 
his doctrines, since his former visit ; a society having 
been formed, which was conducted by a large number of 
learned and respectable citizens, with extraordinary 
spirit. This society continues to flourish, and Edin- 
burgh, indeed, may be considered now, the strong hold 
of Phrenology. He lectured in Glasgow in March, 
and in the year 1829 in Liverpool, Manchester and 
other towns, where he afibrded general satisfactimi. 
His lectures were suspended during the winter of 1830, 
^ m cons^uence of the death of his wife. 

He lectured in April 1830 before the Phrenological 
Society of Dublin, where many learned professors had 
engaged in the study of the science. Spurzheim was 
elected an honorary memSer of the Royal Irish Acad- 
emy. He lectured during the remainder of that year in 
Belfast and Liverpool ; and again in 1831 in Dublin, 
whence he returned to France. He continued in Paris, 
cultivating the science, and propagating its doctrines 
among the various associations, until the 20th June, 
1832, when Spurzheim sailed from Havre for the 
United States. He arrived in New York on the 4th 
of August. On the llih he proceeded to New Haven, 
ahtl was preseat at the annual commencement of Yale 
College, and was much interested in the exercises. 


On the I6th he visited Hartford, and reached Boston 
on the 2dth of the same month. 

On the arrival of Spurzheim in the United States, he 
was hailed with distinguished marks of respect and attea 
tion. The curiosity of the whole union was awakened, 
to see a man whose fame had extended to every land 
where science had a temple or civilization a foothold. 
He commenced his fi|«t series of lectures at Boston oa 
the 17th of September 1832, in the Masonick Templa, 
whither he attracted crowds. Soon after; he com- 
menced another course at Cambridge — they occupied 
six evenings in a week. The Medical Faculty, and 
other professional gentlemen of Boston, were likewise 
honoured with a lecture from this distinguished advo* 
cat'e of Phrepology, in the afternoon of every other day. 
The little leisure he obtained, was devoted to the study 
of our Institutions, and tM courtesies of friendship. 

The facility with which Spurzheim discerned cha- 
racter, and pointed out individual distinctions, inspired 
confidence in the truth of his science, and the certainty 
of his decisions. Conscious of the favourable impres- 
sion he had made, he laboured Incessantly to elucidate 
his doctrines, and to make for them a permanent lodge* 
ment But so constantly were his time and presence in 
demand, so npmerous the calls from all quarters^ and so 
desirous was 'he of satisfying them all, that he soon 
found that incessant labour was. impairing his health, 
and in consequence Was obliged to abridge his exertions. 
A fever, however, had already been induced } and 
although he continued his lectures, his animation and 
energy gradually relapsed, as his illness increased. 
He expired without a groan or struggle on t|p night of 
the 10th of October 1932. 

The superiour talents, the extensive attainmentSj the 
upright, amiable and philanthropick sentiments which 
commanded the highest respect for Spurzheim, while 
living, will embalm his memory among the good, 
the virtuous, and the wise. The remains of Spurzheim 
are entombed, an)id the quiet shades of Mount Auburn, 
and the mausoleum that marks the spot where he lies, 
bears the simple inscription : 

SPURZHEIM. 
1832. 


CHINESE GOyBRNMENT-4»ENAL OODE-PUNISH- 
MENT— TREATMENT OF FEMALES. 

When the pictnre of the condition of the yarioiif 
bcanchea of the hutnan family, as they exist in difler^ 
ent portions of the globe, under diflerent governments, 
enjoying different degrees of liberty and dissimilar 
privileges, is brought under c^nr contemplation, we are 
presented i^ith a contrast that assnres us, that our af- 
fection for Republican institutions, so far from being 
misplaced, i^ in fact fixed upon objects better adapted 
to the wants and rights of man, and the enjoyment of 
happiness, than any other earthly institntions whieh the 
mind can conceive. No aristocracy, no monarehy, no 
despotisioa in the world, can present so just and admi* 
rable" a scheme, so satisfactory, an adaptation to the 
I constitution of man, as the government of these Uni- 
ted States. To appreciate fully the treasures we have 
in our possession, and to learn the great importance of 
studying to inreserra them, perhaps no better plan can 
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te adopted, llian tbct of (Mmtiftsliiig our own lastitn- 
lions and the objects thef procure, with the institotions 
of other countries, and the condition of their eitizens, 
or objects, in relation to thedL 

China has sometimes had th^ reputation of haTtagr 
one of the wisest and best systems of goremnent in 
the world. When tl|e facts, however, are known, 
Chinese goTemment sinks to as low a point as any 
among all known systems. It is a eomplete and abso- 
Itite despotism. At the head stands the- Bmpefor, in 
his own imagination as the son of heayen, hearen's 
Ticegerent below ; ioTested with nnlimited power, and 
▼irtue„ the sole distributer of heaven's farours on earth. 
He demands the adoration of his subjects, who pros- 
trate themselves before his imperial majesty; and man- 
darins as well as other subjects address him as Hwang- 
te, " the august emperor," or ftwang-shang, ** supreme- 
ly august;" Ta-hwang-shang, ''the great supremely 
august," and Shing-choo, ''the holy Lord." He is 
also addressed as '' the lord of a myriad of years ;" 
and when spoken of as the English speak of ** his 
majesty" the king, the Chinese use the phrase Chaou- 
ting, " the palace." Dressed in a robe of yellow, the 
colour worn, say the Chinese, by the sun, he is sur- 
rounded by all the pageantry of the highest dignity in 
the world ; while the extensive empire lies prostrate at 
his feet He pretends ta be the paternal governonr, 
but in no country in the world is tyranny so well cloak- 
ed under that endearing name. Punishments are de- 
nominated mere chastisements, even where the crim- 
inal is cutto pieces, or perishes cruelly by a slow and 
most ign^inious death. The emperor pretends not 
to punish, but to correct ; he is actuated by the most 
tender compassion, when he sucks the blood' of the 
subject and tramples upon the laws. The law has 
appointed censors over his conduct, with a view of 
curbing, in some degree, his tremendous authority ; but 
he receiyes their -admonitions only when he chooses ! 

For the maintenance of the court, which is extreme- 
ly numerous, many thousand grain junks are sent up 
to the capital annually, with the tribute of the respect- 
ive provinces. The imperial revenues are enormous ; 
hot the expenses on the other hand, are equally great. 
The pakee is said to be only a great collection of dirty 
buildings, in exceedingly bad repair. It is enclosed 
with a wall several miles in eireoiL The imperial 
hall of audience is a very spacious apartment upon 
the floor of which, every Mandarin, who enters the 
presence, has his place assigned. The throne is a 
simple but lofty' alcove, devoid of ornament, bearing 
the inscription Shing, holy, sacred^ laoense is burnt 
infjront of it, in brazen vessels. The emperor has an 
extensive harem, several pleasure hovses, ?Nrith exten- 
sive gardens, to which he occasionally repaiia. At 
certain seasons he pays his adoration to heaven and 
earth, when he goes forth with numerous oflicers and 
princes, to plovgh the fields. In the autumn, he some- 
times engages in hunting, but otherwise seldom' ap- 
pears in publick. 

To the utmost political power, the emperor adds also 
that of high priest. He accuses himself as the cause 
of all ealamiiies that may attet the eoontry, and ap- 


peases 4ie gods, by prescribed tamentitidiw j ^tn9 
** keeping on good terms with heaven, earth, hills, and 
rivers, and all the nation*" A crafty, lyings bnsie 
spirit is said to pervade the court and all the officers of 
government. A well organized system of oppresaton 
is carried on from the highest minister of state, to the 
pettiest mandarin ; every one is most anxious to exer- 
cise his rapacity upon those helow him ; and thoae in 
their turn, practise the same tyranny towards tlieir In- 
ferioiirs. • 

The most objectionable and repulsive feature in fli« 
Chinese system, is the treatment of females. Wo- 
man, jvho is in most other countries the peculiar object 
of man's love and protection, the delight and omameat 
of civilized society universally, in China is treated 
worse than a slave, and her birth is considered a mat- 
ter of griefl She is taught that she '' holds the lowest 
rank among mankind, and that employments the least 
honourable ought to be, and in fact are her lot." A 
long'code, called " merits and demerits," is in use, by 
which every woman's conduct is determined; that 
code being the standard. Every action is watched 
and for every good or bad deed she receives a mark « 
merit or demerit At certain seasons the list is simi- 
med up, and she receives her punishment, either at the 
hand of a petty ojficer, or (ram her own husband or 
father. Her demerits might have been the slightest 
irregularity, or a comparatively unimportant violatiott 
of propriety or modesty. Impropriety of 'conduct in 
females in publick, is most shockingly punished. 

The Chinese code of penal laws, is compiled in sock 
a manner, as to have a punishment appropriated finr 
every crime. 

'' The supreme government oonsuts of the foUowini^ 
departments. At the head of all the tribunals stands 
the Nuy-k6, or cabinet, composed of Mantchoos and 
Chinese, which has also a herald's officer attached to 
it. The Tsuhg-jin-foo, a board for the control dT the 
imperial family, ranks very high, but has no direct in- 
fluence on state affairs. 

The six tribunals are : — 

1. Lee^poo, the tribunal of officers, by which are 
selected {hose civilians who are invested with nmk^ 
and promoted or degraded. 

2. Hoo-poo, board of revenue, which superintends 
the imperial treasury, territory, and population, receives 
and disburses. Ac. 

3. Le-poo, board of rites, which watches over the 
maintenance of decorum, and of the strict unifoonity 
to ancient regulation, that the ne plus ultra wisdom of 
antiquity may not be incroached upon by innovation. • 
This triounal has likewise the chai^ge or the ceremo- 
nial, where the spirits of heaven and earth, and the 
manes of the ancestors are invoked, in order that no 
object of national superstition may be defrauded of his 
due. With a firm hand they restrain every thinf 
within the prescribed form ; spare the people, as well 
as the emperor, the trouble of thinking and acting for 
themselves ; and vigorously resist every improvement 
as highly dangerous. A breach of etiquette is visited 
with their highest displeasure; for all the rites and 
ceremonies having been distinctly pointed out by Con- 
fucius, it would be impiety to be wiser than the great 
sage. If they met with the same disobedience as 
similar tribunals in Europe, and possessed equal pow- 
ers of mind, this board would be as severe as the In- 
quisition in Spain. 

4. Ping-jpoO) the tribunal of war, superintends all 
military aflnirs, and appoints the officers of the amy. 
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i. Hing-poo, the iribwiBl of ptuUhments, is thi 
irdiaD of all (h« lanr, vhich watches ' ' ' 


the pul>- 
pett* laws in 


iHikMfetf. In Chioa,' the ^.. ._ 

force are the mere inttnunenta of those wno are in- 
tmated with their esecutiaB. The will of the emperor 
u law, a maDdanD's will is law ; justice to the best 
bidder. Boch it the trae picture of the state of af- 
fure. 

& Knngr-poo, the board oT works, which has the sa- 
perintendeDce of all the pnblick baildinga, fonresses, 
walls, dykea, &e. One might be led to think, how- 
ever, that the present generatioa had ceased to care 
for their pnblick hnitdiag*, since every thing belongiDE 
-- - "eboart 


There is also a board of inuuck— « colonial office, — 
m board of " ceosoie," a eerrile class, fawning when 
tkey onght to blame — a national college, where the 
doctrinea of Confucius onlf are penniiied to be sto- 
died — sereral bureaus for reTiewing and detpaiching 
petitions and edicts, and an " imperial astronomical 
board," whose pretensions to aslronotaical learning 
aie " imperially' ridietilo«u. 

The difiereot grades of the roaBdarins, are dirlded 
iato nine ranks, or Pin, everv one of which is again 
subdivided ialo principal ana secondary. Tlie disiio- 
guishing badge of ihete respective rinks are, a builon 


first two ranks wear in their caps a red coral globe j 
the ornament of the third or fourth is of a light or dark 
blue colony thai of the fifth is of crrstal ; thai of the 
■ixth is of white stone ; while the globes of dt« iab- 
rtonr ranks are of gold or gilded hrasi. 

Only the highest officers of stale wear a ted buttoa, 
■uch as prime ministers, imperial guudians, cabinet 
ministers, Ac. Viceroys of provinces, aud rulers of 
the before mentioned bcnrds, are invested with the sec- 
ond rank. In the third and fourdi are included the 
officers in a province ; in the fifth and sixth the s ew 
daiy officers ; in thf Mventh and eighth, the civilians 
of inferiour aistinctim ; and, in the ninth, cleAs and 
other petty officers. 

The prorin ee s an gorsi—d nther fay TiMroya or 
liraienanla, who rei»eeent the empcrra. Under them 
they'have mmeioas petty offioer^ for the vaiioivs d^ 
partmenta. 

Chinese goverameiU kaa oim neril, at least, that ot 
being conducted with Mgnbrity— age aftei ago, aflain j 
are tiansacied in the same regnUr roHiiae, wilhout the 
least deviation. The army list embiaces more than a 
millioa— but the anay is a men n^me, bul a small 
number ever entering active service. The navy nam> 
bers, peihape ona thmisand sail— the veesaU, however, 
am mostly nere junks, and the appeataoce of an 
Amftisan man-of-war wwld dissipate a whole aqnad- 


CHtNESE CULPRIT BBPORB A ■UmSTBATK. 


tt is the enttom in China, for a Mandarin to admin- 
ister justice dxily, morning and evening, in his own 
house, where he ia attended by his secretary m clerk, 
and by inferiour officers, some of them bearing iron 
shackles, and others pan-tiees. Upon his right hand 
stands the prosecutor, or informer, and before him is a 
table wiih a covering of silk, and the implements of 
writing for the secretary to take down the depositions 

• OuulaH. 


and defence. These having been wrinen In black ink, 
the magistrate signs them, with nd, and seats them 
with the same colour. On the table there are also n 
number of smsti sticks, tipped with red ; these are 
k^t in open cases, and are nqed in ihe following man 
ner: if a culprit is convicted of a petty ofTtnce. the 
magistrate causes him to be immediately chastised and 
nlwuad. The nsoal pnniahnunt, iqmi snch OGca> 
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sioQs, is the pan-tsee, or bastinado, and the number of 
blows to be inflicled it signified by the Agistrate's 
eaaiing some of the above-mentioned small sticks upon 
the floor: and each stick denotes ^re blows. The 
calprit, who, during the examination, has awaited the 
decree upon his hands and knees, is then seized by 
the attendants, and punished. After the magistrate 
has thrown the sticks^ he talks of other aflhirs, drinlcs 
hie tea, or smokes bis tobacco. 

It is only for tririal breaches of the Chinese laws, 
such as drunkenness, cheating, squabbling, boxing, 
pilfering, indolence, or inattention towards a superiour, 
or the like, that any magistrate is empowered to admin- 
ister panishment in a summary manner. Whenerer 
the crime is of such a description as to call for severe 
notice, it is generally examined into by fire or six tri- 
bonals ; who not only require Tery particular informa- 
tioii eonceming the charge, bat scrutinixe, with minvte 


OURSELVES. 


exactness, into the characters and manners of the ac- 


Their proceedings in capital accusations are th^ 
humanely protracted in China lest any man should be 
unjustly deprired of the inestimable benefits, of hon- 
our or life: and no criminal can be executed, until 
hia trial has been sent to court, and his sentence has 
been confirmed by the. emperor. 

" Many of the Chinese laws are rery excellent, others 
extremely defective ; but they are in general too mi- 
nute, and frequently prove vexatious, and a source of 
endless oppression. They are reduced to a code, of 
which an English translation has ampeared. No 
magistrate can execute them to their fun extent, there 
being manj which would involve the most circumspect 
man in crime. But as the vtiM of the rulers, small 
and great, is the law of the cootitrv, this defect is 
easily remedied. Yet the laws of China have called 
forth the admiration of many scholars in Europe : the 
theory indeed nuiy be called excellent, but of* what 
avail is this if the law is not executed to the letter? 
The emperor has retained to himself the power of life 
and deatn, though he frequently in such jcases acts by 
a deputy, who only in extraordinary instances requires 
the sanction of the court. Some of the Chinese pun- 
ishments are verv severe ; the poor are generally the 
sufferers, whilst the rich expiate their crimes by means 
of money. It is even allowable to undergo punishment 
by i»oxy ; and it is not extraordinary to see one man 
die in another's stead t" 

Although the accused is permitted to have a more 
thorough and protracted investigation into his case, 
than perhaps is elsewhere allowed, yet there is a great 
inconsistency as to the degrees of crime ; and likewise, 
the punishments are greatly disproportioned. A man 
is allowed to kill his child, if it be a female, and he 
pretends he relieved its sufferings by so doing. If a 
person is detected in stealing, and an offensive weapon 
is founj upon him, he is doomed to death. But if a 
person robe, without carrying a destructive weapon, he 
is only chastised with blows. So wearing particular 
ornaments is a capital crime. 

The various methods of punishment in China, we 
iitend to illustrate by a series of engravings. 

VANrrv. — ^Buffon caused his own statue to be in- 
icribed, 'A genius equal to the majesty of namie.' 
Would not a blade of grass have eonfounded his pre- 
feasiona ? 


We do not often infliot matters of a private nature upon the 
patienoe ofour resdeis. But it is a matter of jnaticei due as well 
to our p«tfofls St oonelves, that we at thia time anderMmd our 
present as well as proapeotive reUtaona with each other. We 
have prograeeed, nearly to the close of our aeoond voldlDe, not- 
withsianding we have been riaited with an abundant abate of 
buffetinRB and battlaa, and ftlae repneentationa. Hawked 
at by some, wboee un&vourable predictionai we iear may have 
betrayed their wiahea, we have occaaion of aelf-grandation that 
^our march, notwithstanding, oontinuea to be suoceaafuUy on- 
wanL The enterprise became our own, at that inauapidoiia 
moment, when its petrona,. diaaatisfied with the very inegular 
manner in which it progreaeed, might have felt justified in Airsa- 
king it. Thoae difBcultiea which eapecially resulted from the pe- 
cuniary embarrasamentof the former proprietor, the preasore of 
the times, Ac., aa'weU as all other barriers to complete ancceaa, 
have been removed. Apd now, however uninviting the r^trotptet 
may be, we fsel abundantly aasund that no iiterary wolves can 
hereafter 

'* Touch the life of our deaign." 

nor ailect the jfroaped^ that promiees to procure for ns all that 
we have hoped for, and to acoompliah all that we have deajgned. 

We have ftiriy rabaiated, through nearly two volume^ and aie 
now approaching the commencement of the thttd with fairtr 
auspieea. Our experiment haa thus Ikr proven a tolerably good 
one t we intend that onr third volume shall ahow» that it ia an 
txeudingiff good experiment, and that we are amassing; literally 
a Magttsint of knowledge, attractively and oopionaly erabeUiah- 
ed, that will be a deaiiaUe acqnisitbn to every family Ubniv, 
and moreeq)ecially to thoae families and individuala whor have 
no access to books and cannot afibrd to purchaae them. We 
are no,w, truly in mtdiaB re* ; end hemifter, the respective 
aubjecta of History, Natural Hiatory, Geogrsphy, ftc will be- 
come as ^ unfbla diem in ourprogreaa, extrenaely int e r es t i ng 
and inatructive. Add to the above, Aationomy, Cbymistiy; 
Biography, ^1 an interaating compendioua Miaoellany; and to 
these. Architecture, Botany, Meehanicka, Agriculture and other 
branches, with which we intend to make our readers ao«nainted, ' 
we will put it to their understandings!, whether we are not 
earryingonioorolaplanibrthediaaemina^ion of knowledge^ more 
deairable, and better adapted to the object, than any acheme ever 
deviaed by the projectors of periodical publicationa. It is not every 
man or every family that hss a library ; not every individual that 
haa the benefita of a liberal education ; but the time ia coming 
when, through the agency of such pubUcations as this; the 
Monopoly of Knowledge will be destroyed, and the enjoymenu its 
poaa^aeion afibtda will be within every man's reach, and the 
power it givea, in every man'a hands. • The Hreaidea of the 
ardaan and the farmer will^be rendered cheerful, and the hnmble 
cot Qf the indigent gladdened with new and dieeiing aspects^ 
wherever tfaeae heralds of knowledge approach. 

To give a seat to the entertsinments which we shall contmne 

J is lay before our readera, we are making arrangements with some 

of our western friends, by which we shall be able to illustratoall 

that ia worthy and interesting in the vaat reaoorcea of the Weat. 

We have sIbo the aatiafiiction of being able lo inform our readers, ' 
that we have procured a design for a fVontispieoe, which will be 
presented with the Isst part of the present volume, firom the 
skilital pencil of our distinguiabed oooatryman Robt W. Weir, Ea^. 
The eubject ia original, and purely Anurican i and to every sub- 
acriber who lovea beautiful picturea, it will be worth half the price 
of the vohnne. 

It ia deairable to add, that, relying upon our own intrinsiek 
merit, we have Hired no puiTera nor trumpeters to spread abroad 
our name, nor have we uken any trouble to rindieate onraelves 
when vilified and abased. Ilie even tenour of our good humour, 
has only been disturbed when a few agenta have troubled them- 
aelvea tD.^eeet da of aome oonvenieneea, known under the name 
•f doUan, Thoae agents msy have the satisfaction of knowingi 
that we intend to preaent to the world the heritage of Munr/a 
aa weU ss namu. 


\ 


SECTION XXX . 


GICUNTICE DBUIDICAL IDOL. 


The Dnn4s tre known tot their grosi snpentilions, 
inbnnuB Mcrtficn, Md mbomiDable idoUirous ritci. 
They inhabited G«nl and Ancient Britain. They 
weie called A-uub probablr'from the greek word jp>i, 
an oak, a tree Tor which the Druidt had a moat snper- 
■tltiiKiB meration. Sirabo diatiDgaiihee the whole 
otitT into three duiea. Bard* who were the heroick, 
Kiilorical, and geoeilogical poets; Tales, who- were 
the r^igioHa poet* and propheii ; aod Draids who 
petfomed the offieea of religion peculiar to (he priesi- 
bood. Toland aays the Dmidi were lo prevalent in 
Ireland, that to thii bonr their ordinary word for 


iHogidan ii Dniid ; the magiek art u called DntU- 
ily 1 aod the wcmd, whicb was one of the badge* ot 
their piofesaion, the nd of Dm^iJuM. 

Among iheir maiif pernicious rites they were aceaa- 
tomed on great occasions to erect a huge figtire of 
wicker work, io the nide likcnau of a man, aod fill it 
with men and womeu ■■ represented in the eagraTing. 
Ordinarily ihoie who had been condemned to death 
for their t^eocea were put into it; bat if these were 
not sufficient to fill the image, the innocent were 
thnut in, and then setting fire to the straw tod wood, 
it was eonsDmed, with all whom it contained 
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of a iHira ftligioD, Abra^m, the friexkd of God, en- 
joyea communioa with his Creator; and Isaac and 
Jacob followed in the footsteps of the father of the 
faithful. 

God, at the same time, raised up another ancient 
ennpire, not inferiotur to China in the arts of ciyilized 
life. Egypt^ a mere valley along the banks of the Nile, 
emerged rapidly from obscurity* Between these two 
empires some have discovered a very great resemblance. 
In both, agriculture and astronomy were highly prized, 
respect for superiours inculcated, parents held in honour, 
and a hieroglyphick mode of writing adopted. Among 
the Egyptians, the most degrading superstitions pre- 
vailed ; while the Chinese had a political religion of 
mere forms. In both nations the worship of the dead 
obtained. Some have traced the origin of the Chinese 
to a colony of Egyptians ; forgetting that similar cau- 
ses produce similar effects, and that nations will spon* 
taneously adopt rites and customs similar to those of 
other peoj[>le, by the mere impulse of human nature.* 

Phoenicia, another state well deserving our notice, 
contributed towards the civilization of the world, and 
ranked high among the mighty empires of Western 
Asia. PbcBnicia united the most distant nations by 
the common interest of trade ; and therefore greatly 
contributed to improve the condition of the most distant 
maritime countries. The Assyrian monarchy, founded 
by Nimrod, the great hunter, was also contemporary. 
In Eastern Asia we observe the greatest monotony ; 
the. most civilized part is one great mass ; whilst 
Western Asia and Northern Africa exhibit a pleasing 
variety,^ and a multitude of states, each striving for 
superiority. 


SHANO DYNASTY. From 1766 to 1122. b. g. 

As soon as Ching'-tang had entered upon the duties 
of government, he called the princes and people to- 
gether. *'Kee, or Hea," he said, ^^faas committed 
crimes; heaven has rejected him. The Supreme Em- 
perour knows the heart : if you commit faults^ I am 
responsible for them ; if I transgress, I shall not forgive 
myself, and you are by no means responsible for my 
faults. Assist me in establishing peace, concord,- and 
virtue." 

None of the o^her emperours mention so frequently 
the name of Shang-te, the Supreme Emperour ; nor 
does any one of them seem to have been penetrated 
by so gpreai an awe of him -as Ching-tang. However, 
having usurped the throne, it was requisite to give 
reasons for tnis unprecedented action ; there being no 
higher power to appeal to than the Supreme Emperour, 
whose apparent sanction alone could authorize such an 
act. For this reason, Ching-tang constantly referred 
to the Judge of the universe ; others, however, have 
done the same thing with much less justice. He com- 
menced his reign with a solemn sacrifice, and again 
invoked heaven. 

During his reign occurred a drought, which lasted 
seven years. Streams and rivers were dried up, and 
the whole scmI was parched. People ascribed this 
calamity to certain demons, who grasped the clouds in 
their hands, and thereby nrevented the fallinff of the 
rain. Notwithstanding tne scantiness of the narvest, 
none were reduced'to starvation ; for Tang had so ad- 
mirably regulate4 affairs, that there was always a 
quantity of pain remaining in the store-houses. He 
had also diminished the taxes, and encouraged the 
people to be zealous in the cultivation of the arid ground, 
the produce being entirely their own. When, however, 
rn^er long waiting, no nin fell. Tang consulted with 
his ministers, and went out in procession to a mountain, 
.withovt the pa^^nt of monarchy. Here he entreated 

• See St. John's " Egypt and Mohammed Ali," vol. ii. pp. 37- 
132, where the character and civilization of the ancient E^i^ypptians, 
as far as they can be discovered from hietorv and their own 


heaven not to punish the nation because of his offences. 
He freely acknowledged bis transgressions, and rain 
descended immediately in showers. His acts of be* 
nevolence, after so signal a proof of the merciful inter- 
position of Providence, were very numerous; the 
people were astonished at his unwearied benevolence, 
and Tang was called the well-beloved sovereign. 

1753. Tae>kea. his successor, was chosen emperour 
by E-yin, the celebrated minister who had aided Tang 
in conquering the ejnpire. At his coronation, £-yin 
convoked the states, and whilst praising the virtues of 
the illustrious ancestors of the young king, he addressed 
the prince in the following manner : — " The first em* 
perours of the Hea dynasty were celebrated for their 
virtue; heaven did not^ therefore, visit them with any 
calamity ; their posterity degenerated, and righteous 
heaven, in chastisement of their crimes, transferred the 
empire to your family. Your majesty is the heir of 
the virtues of your ancestors ; imitate them by being 
C4ireful in promoting love between relations, and respect 
toward superiours. Begin to practise this in your own 
family, and end by promoting it ihroughout the four 
seas.'' Tae-kea having heard this admonition, bowed 
his. head, and said : " I, a little child, am not well 
versed in the practice of virtue ; I am unsettled, and 
cannot keep the measure ; I offend heedlessly, and 
rush into crimes." He spoke the truth. Being prone 
to vice, he refused any longer to listen to the wise 
instructions of E-yin^ who, when he saw^ that mere 
words were of no efiect, took Tae-kea prisoner, and 
confined him in the catacombs of his ancestors. Here 
he was immured with his wife and concubines, and had 
sufficient time to bewail his errours, to repent, and to 
form good resolutioiis, having his deceased parent con- 
stantly before him. When he had duly reformed, after 
many years of repentance, he was restored to his throne^ 
and died in 1721 b. c. 

In the reign of Wuh-ting, the faithful *E-yin died, 
1713. ^ The greatest honours were bestowed upon him, 
and his funeral was celebrated with all the pomp due 
to a sovereign. He left a disciple, Kew-tan, who was 
instructed in all the branches of administration, and 
proved worthy of so great a master. During the reigns 
of the emperours Tae-kang, Seaou-kea, and Yung-ke, 
nothing remarkable happened; but the vigour of the 
Shang princes greatly decayed. Tae-woo, who as- 
cended the throne in 1637 b. c. was greatly grieved at 
the loss of all authority. Two trees grew up within 
one night, the stems increased to a considerable thick- 
ness in seven days, and in other three days decayed. 
Greatly astonished at such an extraordinary event, he 
consulted two of his ministers. £-chi, who was one 
of thein, answered : — " Calamity may be averted by 
governing virtuously, and by affectionately cherishing 
the people." Tae-woo did not forget this lesson, and 
thenceforth paid no attention to omens, but contented 
himself with governing well. He erected hospitab, or 
alms-houses for the aged, where they were well provi- 
ded for ; prevented the mandarins from oppressing the 
people ; and thus established his authority upon a firm 
oasis — the love of his subjects. 

During the reign of Chung-tang, extending from 1562 
to 1548 B. c, the barbarians made great inroads into 
the empire, and were with difficulty subdued. The 
frequent inundations of the Yellow River conopelled 
him to remove his capital to the province of Honan. 
The reigns of Wac-jin, 1534 b. c, Ho-un-kea, 1525 
B. c, Tsoo-yih, 1525 b. c, Tsoo-sin, 1506, b. c, Wuh- 
kea, 1490 a. c^ Tsbo-ting, 1465 b. c, Nan-kang^ 1433 
B. c, and of Yang-kea, 1408 b. c, were so inglorious as 
scarcely to deserve our notice. 

Pwan-kang made a desperate effort to crush the in- 
solence of the mandarins, and to free the people from 
constant oppression. He removed the capital to the 
Yin district in Honan, and changed, the name of the 


irchitectnralnivDuineDts, are investigated and oompaied ^th I dynasty to Yin. The people were reluctant to remove 
those of ether andeat natmis. 1 to a new place of abode^ but the sagacious remarks of 
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the empeitmr greatljr contribated to lead them into 
obedieDce. Seaou-sio, the successor of Pwati-kang, 
sobFerted the good iostitutions which his brother had 
introdaced. He was a prince who lired entirely for 
his pleasure, and ffreatly contributed to hasten the ruin 
of the country. 'His successor, Seaou-yih, was like- 
wise an indolent and worthless nrinoe, who ascended 
the throne in 1353. But whilst the Shang family 
decayed, there arose another dynasty, which very soon 
restored the empire to its former lustre. Eoo-kung, 
the patriarch of his family, who was a descendant of 
the lormer emperours, removed from his native country, 
Pin, to Ke, in shense province. His good government 
attracted crowds of people from all quarters to reside 
under so wise and lenient a ruler. Koo-kang estab- 
lished regular tribunals to faciliti^te the afiairs of 
government ; all his institutions bespeak his great wis- 
dom ; he was a prince so generally beloved that the 
whole empire looked up to nim. Within a short thne, 
the number of inhabitants of his new founded city 
amounted to 300,000. 

Woo-ting began to reign in 1334 b. c. He had a 
wise minister, to whom he entirely intrusted the affairs 
of the empire, and withdrew himself from the adminis- 
tration of government When the time of mourning 
for his parent had expired, the officers of state requested 
him to resume his authority ; but he refused to follow 
their advice^ unless some sase minister were at his side 
to guide his cocinseia. Whilst his whole mind was 
taken ap with a consciousness of his incapacity to rule, 
he dreamt that he saw a man capable of nlling the post 
of prime minister. The imaffe of this great man. 
whom he had seen in a dream, being deeply impressea 
upon his mind, he drew it, ana sent some of his officers 
in search of this extraordinary personaffe. As might 
have been expected, it was sometime before they found 
him ; but at last chance brought them in contact with 
a mason, whom they thought capable of rebuilding the 
state, and conducted him to the emperour, who imme- 
diately recognised him as the man he had seen in his 
dream. Woo-ting, struck with this marvellous event, 
and recognising the will of heaven in bringing to him 
so wise a man, addressed him, in the presence of all 
his ministers, in the following manner: — "I appoint 
yon my prime minister; teach me constantly what I 
ought to Know ; be to me what a whetstone is to iron, 
an oar to a boat, a shower in a drought. Ckimmunicate 
to me the treasures which your heart contains; hide 
from me nothing, and never hesitate to blame me. If 
a medicine does not a little indispose a sick man, and 
cause headache, how can a patient be restored?" 
Foo-yue gave his sage advice, which occupies many 
pages of the S hoo- jcing. We are rather astonished to find 
ID a mason so thorough a knowledge of political afTairs, 
but siill more, how so long a speech could be trans^ 
milted by tradition to posterity. No doubt Confucius 
took great liberties in composing the history of olden 
times. However this may be, Foo-yue kept his word, 
and not only gave good advice, but sticceeded also in 
the execution of all useful measures. During this 
reign the first ambassadors arrived from an unuiown 
country, in order to do homage to the son of heaven. Un- 
der all the celebrated emperours, the adjacent barbarian 
states sent an annual tribute aa a token of their vassal- 
age. If they refused, they were considered as rebels, 
and the emperour sent an army against them. In pro- 
cess of time, the celestial empire extended its views, 
and considered all nations, though their existence "were 
nnkoown, as its vassals. Hence their pretensions to 
tribute and subjection to their authority. 

Woo-ting reigned in peace, and received after his 
death the honourable name Oi Kaoa-tsung. His son, 
Tsoo-kan^,- began to reign in 12^ and was an idle and 
vicious pnnce ; whose younger brother, Tsoo-kea^ how- 
ever, was still worse. In consenuence, the Shang 
dynasty declined more and more m poHti<Md import- 
anca. During the leigB of this prince vaa born thfs 


celebrated Wan-wang, fiither of die founder of the 
Chow dynasty, and fi^mndson of Koo-kung. The state 
increased continually in prosperity, and the neople 
])ecame more and more attached to the Chow famUy. 
Two worthless princes, Lin-sin, 1223 b. c, and Kang- 
ting, 1219 B. c, the successors of Tsoo-kea, rendered 
the Shang family still more despicable. Woo-yih, who 
ascended the throne in 1198 b. c, feared neither heaven 
nor man. He removed the capital to Ho-pih, in Ho- 
nan. On his wav thither he aiscovered a statue^ '^nd 
used his power or canonization to bestow upon it the ' 
rank of an idol. But finding that his prayers were not 
answered, he grew enraged, and destroyed it Imag- 
ining that the Deity would not listen to his supplica- 
tions, he discharged a great many arrows toward the 
azure heavens, and by suspending several vessels of 
blood, which were so contrived as to let the fluid out. 
he persuaded the people of his having hit and wounded 
the object of his wrath. For this impiety he was 
struck dead by lightning. The people in the mean 
while rebelled, whilst the Chow family grew more and 
more popular. It was under this reign that some 
malecontents, wearied with numerous oppressions, em- 
igrated from China to the adjacent isles, — perhaps 
Japan. 

Tae-ting, his successor, being anxious to reform 
abuses, employed the Chow familv in the highest sta- 
tions of government ; but he himself was a weak prince. 
His son. Te-yih, greatly resembled his father. Wan- - 
wang, the father of the celebrated Woo-wang, was his 
prime minister. To this man was confided all the 
cares of government, and he did not betray the hi^rh 
confidence reposed in him. During the reign of this 
prince there happened an earthquake which being felt 
in the territory of Chow, the people considered it an evil 
omen, intimating that tne rum of Shang was decreed 
by heaven. 

Chow-sin, the last emperour of this family, ascended 
the throne in 1134 b. c. He was naturally of a cruel 
and restless disposition. Being a man of powerful 
nynd and strong passions, he very soon excelled in all 
kinds of wickeoness; The endeavour to put any re- 
straint on his violent passions was without avail ; and 
his vices were rather nourished by Tan-ke, an infamous, 
but beautiful woman. Every vice found in her an 
advocate and promoter. She imitated the shameless 
concubine of Kee by publickly exhibiting the most 
abominable scenes of aebauchery. There was a garden 
of stags, splendidly adorned, where these orgies of lust 
were nisbtly celeorated. But her cruelty was still 
greater than her licentiousness. Seeing that the court 
and the whole family had fallen into contempt, she 
inveighed aeainst the lightness of punishments ; and, 
to remedy the evU, made an iron vessel, which, when 
heated red-hot, the criminal was obliged to hold in his 
hands till they were roasted. She also erected a brass 
pillar, which being greased or daubed with unctuous 
matter, and made slippery, was laid over a fire. Across 
this pillar the criminal was compelled to Walk, until, 
after many vain efibrts, he fell into the flames, which 
afforded the greatest*delight to Tan-ke. 

The emperour Chow was equally ferocious. On a 
cold morning, seeing several persons walking over the 
ice, he thought them very hardy, and ordered their le|[[8 
to be cut off, that he might inspect the marrow of their 
bones. Wan-wang, his minister, the father of Woo- 
wang, remonstrating against these enormities, was 
thrown into prison, where he perfected the Yih-king^ 
the symbolical book of the Chinese. His son, Woo- 
wang, greatly dejected at the sufferings inflicted on his 
father, sent a beautiful female to the tyrant, who, cap- 
tivating him with her charms, procured the liberty of 
the minister. When several govemoursliad taken up 
arms to rid themselves of such a monster, Wan-wang 
opposed their design, and re-established the peace of 
the empire. Having arrived at a very old a ge, he 
ealled to him Sepih-Fa, his son (aAerwards vToo^ 
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wang,) ud taid : " t am ■boot to die ; mnember tbe 
laai wordi of yoar faih«r ; ihere ire three (hisga which 
Iiruh lorecommeRdiofou. When (here is an oppor- 
tuuiiy for dolag well, do not postpone it ; be anxioiu to 
correct Tourowofaalts, aod be indulgent toward othera; 
when mere is occuiun for aetinif, act: — this ia the 
foandation of virtue." Wan-waog la greaily celebrated 
ID Ibe classical odes of China, where his wisdom ia 
highly eitoiled and recommended. There is lUll a 
picture of his obserraloij exiiinL 

The grandees in HonanproriDceTery aooDTerolted. 
Woo-wang marched againat them ; but instead of find- 
ing tbem hostile, they earnestly besought him to free 
the people from such a worthless prince. Woo-wang 
now began, though with some hesitation, to yield to 
their wishes. Therumourof a general defection spread 
rapidly. Taoo-e, a faithful adherent, admonished the 
emperour to oppose the rebellion ; Chow laughed at 
the idea of being terrified by Tain reports. Pe-kan, 
Chow's faithful minister, franUy reproved the prince 


for his lethargy ; Chow did not forget it. " I have 
rd," he aaid, " that a sage's heart has seven aper- 
!S i Pe-kan considera himself a sage ;" and he had 




the heart of Pe-kan immedinielj torn out, in order to 
inspect it. As Ke-tsze, another minister, did not ap- 

Srove of this cruel treatment of his colleague, he was 
egraded to the rank of a slave, end confined in a close 
prtsoQ, where he feigned madness. 

Woo-wangi's patience was finally exhausted. He 
offered a great sacrifice lo Shang-te, invoked heaven ai 
a witness of the justice of their cause, and became 
the leader of the rebellious nobles, who were already 
in arms, 1122 b. c. The speeches he' delivered on this 
occasion are given at full length in the 8hoo-king. 
By these the courage of his soldiers being raised tolhe 
highest pitch, they all joined eipreasing their wish to 
second Woo-waug in overchrowmg the tyrant. At the 
dawn of day the two armies came in sight of each 
other at Mun-yay ; for Chow, when he finally learnt 
that Woo-wang was in earnest, had brought tcvether 
an innumeiable army, whose spears appeared like « 
forest of trees. Woo-wang, with a steady pace, made 
the attack ; the imperial troops were thrown into dis' 


according lo the Shoo-king, that the blood flowed like 
rivulets. Chow-sin, thinking every thing lost^ fled 
into the palace, and after having adorned himself, like 
another Sardanapalus. with pr ecions stones, set the 
whole pile on fire. His son, Woo-kang, went forth lo 
meet Woo-wang, nding chained in a cart with a coffin 
at his side. The conqueror received him kindly, freed 
him from hi« chains, and burnt the coffin. Tan-ke, 
(eariDg for her life, put oo her best ornaments and |>ro- 
ceeded towards the enemy, in the hope of enchanting 
the victor by her charms. On the way she was met 
by the soldiers of Woo-wxng, who bad been sent to 
eztiDguish the fire in the palace. The officers arrested 
and chained her, and she was exemted, according to 
Woo-wang'a ordeis, as the cause of all the evils inflict- 
ed OO the empire. — Gulxlqff't Sketchet, 


Pdhctdalitt. — A committee of eight geollemen had 
appointed to meet at 18 o'clock. Seven of them were 
punctual: but the eighth came bustling in with a|X)lo- 
gies for being a quarter of an hour behind the time. 
" The time," said he " jpassed away without my being 
aware of iL I had no idea of its beinff so late," Ac. 
A Qjjaker preseni said, " Friend I am not sure that 
we should admit thy apology. It were matter of .regret 
that tboo ahouldst have waited thine own quarter of 
an hour; bnt there are seven besides thyself, whose 
tune thou hast also consumed, amounting in the whole 
to two houra, and one eighth of it only was ttnne ovn 
preptrljf. 


NATURAL HISTORT. 


. Onttr t ^uH iwt 


THB BLATEL. 
BitirhM McUvimi. 

The deotitim of the Ratel is bo coniradicl(»r toibc 
singular babita attributed to it by Sparrman and all 
subsequent traveltera to the Cnpe of Good Hope, that 
we are compelled to doubt the perfect accuracy of the 
commm report on which their staieraeoia araiear to 
have been founded, or at least to admit that there is 
still mucb to be learned before its history can be re- 
garded as complete. It requires indeed the moet po»- 
iiire evidence to convince tu that an aQimal, the nuin- 
ber and disposition of whose teelh coneapond mote 
closely with those of the cat than any other quad- 
roped with which we are acquainted, and exhibit ■ 
carnivorous character scarcely, if at ail, inferiosi to 
that which is evidenced by the same organa in the bf' 
Bnas, should subsist entirely, as from these accoonls 
we are left to believe, upootfie petty rapine of a hive M 
bees and the honied produce of tbeir comb. Still there 
exist such decisive marks of a diminished capacity br 
preying on animal food in the tbick-set and ehumy 
form ta its body, the shortuesa of its limbs, it* paitiaf- 
I* plantigrade walk, the stmeture of its daws, the 
elongation of its muzzle, and even in the form of the 
teelh themselves, as to induce oe to pause beibre wa 
determine to reject the ptqiolar (eslimony as anworthy 
of credit, although we mnst regard il as doubtful on 
some particular points, and insufficient aad in^erfect 
on the whole. 

The teelh of thia curious annual, according to H. 
F. Cuvier's fibres and description, confirmed by our 
own obaervations on two specimens preserred in the 
Society's Museuib, and as tar as possible on the living 
snimBl, consist of the six incisors common to nearly 
all carnivoroue quadrupeds, two canines, and eigU 
cheek teeth in each jaw. The incisors have little to 
distinguish them from those of the neighboturtns 
groups. The canines are remarkably thick and strong, 
especially in the lower jaw, and are somewhat triangu- 
lar in their geperal outline. In the upper jaw the 
cheek-teeth are composed of two false molars witb 
contciil and pointed crowns, one lacerator, and one tu- 
bercular, arranged exactly in the same manner as in 
the cat. The Iscerator, however, presents m muck 
greater extent of surface than in loose animals, and 
the tubercular tooth placed within its posteriour anjgle 
expands into a flattened crown at considerable size. 
In the lower jaw there are three labe molars anteriovt 
to the broad and powerful lacerator, end no tubercular 
tooth behind it. These characters are so peculiar thai 
it is 00 longer possible, with any regard to ayatomntick 
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eonsistencY, to coofouDd the animal to whiek they^ 
belong, eitker with the cifets. with which it was as- 
sociated by Spamnan, and after him hy the generality 
of writers on zoology, or with the gluttons, by the 
side of which Baron CiWier has proposed to place it 
It must of necessity fo#fn the type of a new genus, 
which may be further characterized by its thick, heavy, 
depressed body ; its short stout legs, with fird toes up-^ 
on each foot, each of the toes surmounted by slightly 
arched nnretractile claws, grooved along their under sur- 
face, and much longer on the anteriour than on the 
posterioor feet ; its total want of extemal^^cfirs^ their 
place being supplied J^-ii' slightly elevated tniLrgia sur- 
rounding an auditorf^^penin^ of moderate size ; the 
proionsation of its snout, which terminates in a soft 
and Dued muzzle ; and the roughness of its tongue, 
which resembles that of the cat in the sharpness, 
elevation, and backward direction of its homy pa- 
pills. ^ 

In size the Ratel is about equal to the Badger, to 
which it also bears a distant resemblance in form. 
The whole of the upper surface of its body, which is 
singularly broad and flat, comprehending the top of the 
head and neck, the entire plane of the back, and the 
root of the tail, is of a dull ash-gray, whiter cowards 
the head, and strongly contrasting with the under parts, 
including also the muzzle, the contour of the eyes and 
of the ears, the limbs, and the remainder of the tail, 
which are throuc^hout perl^ctly black. The ouiy vis- 
ible^diflerence which we have been able to detect be- 
tween the Asiatic and African animals consists in this, 
that the latter is described as possessii^ a stripe or 
lighter gray, about an ioch in breadth, passing from 
behind the ears along each side, and forming the boun- 
dary of the two colours, which is entirely wanting in 
our specimen, and in the figure of the Indian variety 
given by General Hardwicke. 

The hair all over the body, althcragh tolerably smooth, 
is remarkably stiff and wiry ; an^tbe hide beneath it 
is ezceasLvely toufh, and so loose that Sparrman's 
statement is scarcely to be regarded as an exaggeration, 
when he assures us that if "any body catches hold of 
him by the hind part of his neck, he is able to turn 
round, as it were, in his skin, and bite the arm of the 
person that seizes him.'^ The claws on the fore feet 
are extremely long, and although not very strongly 
curved, of considerable power, being formed especially 
for digging up the earth ; an operation which all the 
accounts of the animal's manners concur in stating 
that it performs with great dexterity. Of these claws 
the middle three are much longer than the lateral, 
and the internal one is placed far behind the others. 
On the hind feet the claws, also five in number, are of 
nearly equal length, but are much shorter, and propor- 
tionally much less powerful, than those of the ante- 
riour members. The total length of the aiiimal is 
about three feet, of which its tail forms a little more 
than a sixth. Its height does not exceed ten or twelve 
inches, and the length of its fore claws^ when not 
worn down by constant use, is about an mch and a 
half. ' ' . 

With respect to the habits of these animals we shall 
first give an abstract of Sparrman's version of the re- 
lations of the Hottentots and of the Dutch Colonists, 
which has been adopted by all subsequent writers. 
The bees, according to our author, furnish the Ratel 
with his principal, if not his only, means of subsist- 
ence. These msects are accustomed to take up their 
abode in holes in the earth formed by various burrow- 
ing quadrupeds ; and the Ratel is endowed with pecu- 
liar sagacity for discovering iheir nests, which it un- 
dermines with its powerful claws, in order to feast 
upon the honey contained in them. Aware that sun- 
set is the period at which the bees return to their homes, 
it chooses that lime for making its observations, which 
are conducted in a very curjous manner. Seated upon 
the ground n^ith one of its paws raised so as to shade 


£rom its eyes the rays of the declining sun, it, neeri 
cautiously on either side of this singular kind ot par- 
aaol, untu it perceives a number of nees flying in the 
same direction. These it carefully marks, and follows 
in their track until it has safely lodged tnem in their 
nest, which it immediately commences pillaging. But 
if it should happen that, contrary to their usual custom, 
they have built in the hollow or a tree, the Ratel being 
unable to clunb, and angry at its disappointment, wreaks 
its renffeance upon the senseless stock by biting around 
it ; and the Hottentots know weU that such marks on- 
the trunk of a tree are certain indications of a bees' 
nest being contained within it 

It b added that the Ratel, as well as the native in- 
habitants of the neighbourhood of the Cape, is some- 
times guided in this search after honey by a little bird, 
the Cuculus Indicator, or Honey-Cuckoo, which it 
seems has sagacity enough to know that both inen and 
beasts are fond of the tempting spoil. This little 
creature, although incapable of storming a hive in its 
own person, udtes advantage of the propensity which 
exists in others who are better fitted for the task, and 
invites the Hottentot or the Ratel to follow it by a 

S!culiar note, which they both equally understand, 
aving thus secured their attention, it flies slowly on 
before them, alternately halting for them to come up 
with it, and then taking another flig:h^ still admonish- 
ing them by its warning voice, until it anires at the 
spot where the hidden treasure is deposited. There it 
suddenly ceases to be heard; but remains quietly 
perched on a tree in the vicinity, waiting for a share 
of the plunder which it usually receires as a reward 
for its mterested service. 

In such an attack upon an angry srwaim the tough* 
ness of the Ratel's hide must be a most effectual ue^ 
fence ; and it is even stated that so difficult is it to 
penetrate its skin that a pack of dogs, which would be 
suflicient to despatch a moderate sized lion, have some- 
times failed in their attack upon so comparatively i»- 
significant an animal. Such is its tenacity of life that 
Mr. Barrow states that '' it is a species of amusement 
for the farmers to run knives through difierent parts of 
its body, without being able for a length of time to de* 
prive it of existence." Major Denham was, howerer, 
informed by the natives of Central Africa, where it is 
also found, that a single blow on the nose is sufficient 
to destroy it almost instantaneously: which may prob* 
ably be owlnjf to the thinness of the skull adioining 
the ossa nasi. In the same regions it has obtained 
credit for so much ferocity, as to be said, at certain 
seasons, to venture singly to attack a man. 

Very different from Sparrman's account is that giren 
by General Hardwicke, whose testioaony is so fully 
confirmed by the structure of the animal that its au- 
thenticity may be considered as beyond a doubt. The' 
General states that it is found in several parts of India, 
in the high banks bordering the Ganges and the Jum- 
na, from which it rarely issues by day, but prowls at 
night around* the habitations of the Mahommedan. 
natives, scratching up the recently buried bodies of the 
dead, unless their graves are protected by thorny bushes 
placed over them for the purpose. It borrows with 
such celerity that it will work itself under cover in the 
hardest ground in the space of ten minutes. The 
natives sometimes dig them out of their holes and take 
them alive ; the old ones, however, are with difficulty 
secured, and seldom live long in captivity. The young, 
on the contrary, are very manageable, docile, and play- 
ful. Their general food is flesh in any state, but nirds 
and living rats appear to be peculiarly acceptable. 
They are lond of .climbing, but perform tnis operation 
in a clumsy manner; although they will ramble se- 
curely along every arm of a Ofanchmg tree, provided 
it is sufiiciently strong to bear their weight. They 
sleep much during the day, but become watchful at 
night, and manifest their uneasiness by a hoarse call 
or bark proceeding firboi their throat* 
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THE BSQUIHADX DOQ. 


In placing tbe Esquioiaux Dug by Ibe aide of ih< 
nare-Indiai), we have be«D gujikd not so much bv the 
degree of affioity ai^sisiing between them, aa by ^ 
deaire to afford an apportDnity for comparitig, or, if the 
muler BO please, for coDtrutiog tbeae two temarkable 
Taiietiea of ibe caniae species, the faithful companioDS 
of two Tmees ofmBiikiiid as distinct as the dogs them- 
■elvea, and alike iahabitast* of ibe tame drearv climRif, 
depeodeatou the same precarious meajis ofsuosiBtencc, 
and aharert'ia the lame toils, the same prJTaitons, and 
the aame nunuits. This object will be sufficiently 
aaawned by the figtire abore giren, and by a brief 
detcriptian of the apecimen from which it was taken. 
For a more particular acuouut of the qualities of his 
nee we seed hardly refer to the uairaliTeB of the varioDS 
northera eipeditiona which have for the last twelve 
yean aitreci«d bo much of the publick -attenlioa. In 
all of these th« Esquimaux Xiog tonus so promineot a 
featare, u the {miient and enduriiig friend, the bold, 
aciJTe, and experienced hunter, the raboriouB beast of 
burden, in a word the indispensable assistant of bia 
mailer under all circumstances and in every emergency, 
that it is impossible to have read them without relainioe 
m strong impression of the value of the serTices which 
he perlonns for the rude tribes vho owe every thing to 
his docility and to his skill. 

Our specimen is of a dingy white with a tinge of 
yijlow on the upper parts, wliich gradually fades away 
upon the sides, and exhibits no appearance of the black 
toarkiogs BO commonly seen in this varietv. Its size is 
tbnt of an English mastiff; its make roDust and well 
piDportioned ; with a short but regularly diminishing 
■nozzle ; upright and pointed ears ; slroDg and thick- 
>et lege ; and. a Jong buahy tail covered with broadly 
diverging hairs and constantly curled upwards over the 
back. It wii brought to England by Lieutenant 
Henderson, one of the companions of Captain Ross, 
and is as quiet and good tempered as it is possible for 
a dog to be. The Hare-Indian in our next. 

MATHEUATICAL OKOGKAPHY. 

OP TEHRESTHlAL OLCffiBS. 
Haviof inreatigated the leading and most useful 
Imnehes of Hathematieal Qeography, we will conclude 
that part of the subject with some remaifa upon the 
construction and principal uses of globes and Oeograph- 
iaalMaps. 


To fix well in the mind the different parti of knowl* 
edge which form the study of f^eography, it ia nece»- 
sary to have before our eyes an image of the earth and 
its parU, on ■ small scale. The most simple of these 
representations is the artificial lerrettrial globe ; it is 
the earth in relief, with its seas, continents, and islands. 
The mountains, rivers, and principal towns, are alto 
indicated on it. AH these points have on the artificial 
globe their true potition; they are represented in 
their totalitv and relatively to each other, as they are 
siraaie on tne earth itself, according to astronomical 
observations and geodetick measurea. 

On the surface of ^ globe, ought to be indicated tbs 
terrestrial equator, the tropicks, the polar circles ; then, 
by weaker hnea, the other parallels to the equator, jrom 
5 to 5, or from ID to 1(1 degrees, according \a the sizB 
of the globe. We also nod ine meridians indicated 
from 6 to 5, or from 10 to 10 ; they are nnmbered at 
their point of intersection with the eouator. The 
parallels to the equator are also numbered at the place 
where they ctil that meridian which has been chosen 
for, the firat. The ecliptick is also marked on good 
globes. 

The poles are indicated by two points, on the axis 
of which the globe turns. These two points are fixed 
to a circle of metal which surrounds the globe from one 
pole to the other, so that on turning the globe, every 
terrestrial spot passes under this circle. It serves, 
therefore, asaf'ener(i/mertrfion,andisBocal1ed. The 
degrees of latitude, and even, on large globes, the 
minutes and seconds, are marked on the general me 

The bearers, or feet of the whole machine, sappon 
a circular band of metal, or wood ; it cuu the globe, in 
whatever position it may be nlaeed, into two hemis- 
pheres, one auperiour, the otner inferiour ; nod thus 
represents the rational lumzon,' This artificial horizon 
has several circles traced on its surface; the inmost 
marks the number of degrees of the twelve signs of the 
zodiack ; on it are the names of those signs and the 
days of the month. Another circle is aivided iii\o 
tbiriy-two parts, which mark the points of the eoin- 

7%e ifuadratUfor taking heighli is intended aa a 
bstiluie for the compass m different researches. It 
a little plate of copper attached to the general meri- 
dian, and divided into 90 degrees, which serves to 
measure the distance and position of places without the 
compass. The Aorary circle is fixed on the north pole; 
it is divided into 34 hours, end bears a moveable UMdle, 
which turns tound the axis of the globe. There ia 
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also at the foot of the slohe a eompaas^ which should 
be fixed in. the parallel and ineriaiaD of the horizon. 
With the term meridian, which is indicated on the 
globe bv the circle of metal passing through the poles ; 
ibe circles of latitude running parallel to the equator, 
and the circles of longitude that cut the equator per- 
pendicularly, and are all represented by lines drawn on 
the surface of the globe, we have perhaps already made 
the reader sufficiently acquainted. Caution, however 
ii may be remarked should be exercised in calculating 
degrees of longitude on different globes, inasmuch as 
almost every nation assumes a diUerent jlSr^ff^^ifiban. 
Ptolemy fixed his first meridian at the Fortunate Isles 
(now Canaries,) Louis XlII, ordered that the first me- 
ridian should be placed at the Isle of Ferro, the most 
western of the (Janaries ; the Dutch fixed upon the 
Peak of Teneriffe ; and Gerard Mercator, a famous 
geographer of the 16lh century fixed upon the island 
Del Corvo, one of the Azores. The French mariners 
count from the meridian of the observatory of Paris ; 
the English from Greenwich ; the Spaniards from Ca- 
diz ; the Americans from Washington. Navigators also 
count longitude differently from geogiliphers. Accord- 
ing to the custom of geographers, the longitudes begin 
to be counted from the eastern side of the first meridian, 
and are reckoned in the same directfon over the whole 
circumference of the equator, till they return to the 
western side of the meridian. In this way of counting 
the longitudes may rise to 360^. Mariners estimate 
the longitude from the difference of time which elapses 
between the passage of the meridians through the same 
heavenly body, or from the difference of hours counted 
at the same moment in two different places. If one 
has advanced towards the east, one counts more than 
under the meridian from which one set out ; the contrary 
ha.ppens when one advances towards the west. In this 
way of counting, the longitude is always marked by 
the side nearest the first meridian, so that the longitudes 
only embrace the semicircumferenee, or do not rise be- 
yond 180^, and the globe is divided into two hemispheres 
w^ith respect to the first meriaian; in the hemisphere 
situated to the west, the longitudes have the denomina- 
tion of occidental; and in the other oriental. All 
marine charts are established according to this system 
of numeration. 

These diversities in the manner of estimating the 
longitude necessitate calculatioijs of reduction. We 
are obliged, before usinff a map, to examine what is the 
meridian adopted by the geographer, "which often 
embarrasses even learned persons."* 

When we have to do with longitudes reckoned ac- 
cording to the method of geographers, thai is, by making 
the entire tour of the globe by the east, we must take 
the difference of longitude of the two meridians to be 
compared ; and if the meridian from which we wish 
to set out is to the west of the other, this difference 
must be added to all the longitudes counted from the 
other ; in the contrary case it must be retrenched. We 
will illustrate this by an example: Moscow is 35° 12' 
45'' from the meridian of Paris, bow many is it from 
that of Greenwich ? Add the difference, which is 2° 
SO' 15'', and you will have the result 37o 33'. . Here 
is another: Paris is 20° from the meridian of the Isle of 
Ferro, how many- is it from the Dutch meridian of 
Teneriffe ? This meridian being a degree more to the 
east than the other, retrench 1° from the given longitude, 
and you will have 19°. 

The reduction of longitudes, reckoned according to 
the practice of navigators, .is much more in use. In 
setting out from the same n^eridian, all the oriental 
marine longitudes, as far as 180°, remain the same as 
m the manner of reckoning adopted by geographers. 
With respect to the occidental marine longitudes, it is 
sufficient to deduct them from 360°, to bring them to 
the numeration of geographers. Here is an example : 
Venus's Point, in the island of Otaheite, has been 
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determined by navijgators to be l51° 50* 30" of western 
longitude from the meridian of Paris. If from 360° 
we take off l51o 50' 30", the difference, which is 208° 
^ 30", will be the longitude according to geographers- 
By an inverse operation, we may transform into nau- 
tical longitude the geographical longitudes above ISO^, 
by deducting them Irom 360°. 

The first use that is made ofthe globe is to determine 
the distance from one place to another. The shortest 
distance of two points on the sphere, is measured by 
the arc ofthe great circle which joins them ; and as 
all great circles are equal, the degrees of any one of 
them contain the same number of itinerary measures 
as those of the meridian. We take therefore with a 
compass the opening of the arc comprised between the 
points proposed, and carry it to the meridian or the 
equator, which are graduated. 

We have mentioned what is to be understood by 
North and South, East and West ; it is by studying 
the globe attentively that we come to understand per- 
fectly the value of those terms. Two terrestrial points^ 
situated under the same meridian, are directly north 
and south of each other, and all the intermediate points, 
that is to say, all the points ofthe line of distance^ are 
equally north and south of each other, and all recipro- 
cally on the same point ofthe compass. In like manner 
any two points whatever, taken under the terrestrial 
equator, are directly east and west of each other, and 
all the intermediate points are equally so, and are re- 
ciprocally on the same point of the compass. 

It may not be amiss, to mention the singular fact, 
that if a vessel is directed constantly towards the same 
point of ihe compass, that point not being one of the 
four cardinal points, it will describe on the globe a 
curv^, which aces not retiirn into itself, but %chich is 
indefinitely prolonged in a spiral wanner, always 
approaching fhe pole, without ever reaching it. It 
may be asked, vfky, *goifig constantly on the point east 
to reach a place really situated to (he east 6f another^ 
(by the sHoriest route^) one never gets there, but, on 
the contrary, always gets the fiirlher from it 7 The 
reason is, that by always following the same point of 
the compass out of the equator, and changing the me- 
ridian, we do not describe the arc of the great circle 
which measures the distance of the two places, but a 
spiral or loxodromick curve, which will never pass by 
the snot required. The experiment may be tried upon 
the crlobe. 

There are two points on the globe where there is 
neither east nor west ;' these are the two poles. The 
globe may also be considered with respect to the extent 
of its surface, which is 16,501 200 square marine 
leagues, supposing the earth a sphere. If we wish to 
know the extent of any zone whatever contained be- 
tween two parallel circles, geometry teaches us, that 
the surface of a spherical zone is to the area of the 
sphere as the distance of the parallels which bound it 
is to the diameter. It is not our design however to enter 
into the calculation; but a German geometer has cal- 
ctflated from these principles, tables of the square 
surface ofthe zones, oy which may be easily obtained 
the area ofthe surface of any given district of country. 

To find on the artificial globe the latitude of any 
terrestrial place, the globe must be made to turn round 
its immoveable axis till the fixed meridian be brought 
on that place ; and the degree marked on the meridian 
at that point will give the latitude of the place. The 
longitude ofthe same place will then be found, on the 
equator, at the point where this circle passes under the 
meridian. 

The dial, which is commonly adapted to the north 
pole of the globe, serves to show the hour in one part 
ofthe earth when it is noon in another ; for, by placing 
the latter under the meridian, after having fixed at noon 
the needle of the dial, and making the ^obe turn till 
the meridian is on the place, the hour of which is re« 
quired, the needle will indicate on the dial the hovT. 
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work of Aristotle on astronomy is lost ; and what is 
still more to be regretted, that of his disciple EudemuiS 
on the history of astronomy. The poem on the Sphere 
attributed to Empedocles, b.c. 450, is probably much 
more modern. 

We now come to the period, of history, and of 
the Alexandrian school. This article being for refer- 
ence only we shall condense as much as possible the 
principal discoveries of the succeeding astronomers, 
m order of time. This could not be done in the chain 
of surmises mixed with history which 'we have just 
finished; since it is important to avoid confounding 
what is known with what is only supposed. 

Aulolycugy B. 04 300. His books are the earliest 
which are extant in the Greek language on astronomy. 
Thejf are two — 1. On the sphere in motion. 2. On 
the rising and setting of ihe star?;. He appears to have 
considered the year as exactly 365 days. 

Extclid of Alexandria, b. c. 300. The Elements of 
Bkiclid show that the Greeks of his time had no trigo- 
nometry. There is another work attributed to him, 
entitled Phenomena^ which is no more than a treatise 
oil the doctrine of the sphere. 

Aratvs of Cilicia, b. c. 281, has left an astronomical 
poem, chiefly taken from Eudoxus, and valuable on 
account of the commentary of Hipparchus. 

Aristarchug of Samos, b. c^ 280. His work on the 
magnitudes and distances of the sun and moon is the 
first attempt to measure the relative distances of these 
two bodies, by observing their angular distance at the 
tiine of half moon. To him also is attributed the 
opinion that the earth revolves round the sun. 

Manetho the Egyptian, b. c. 260. His history is lost, 
but a poem attributed to him remains. It is a descrip- 
tion ot the heavens, filled with astrology, and containing 
no observations. 

Eratosthenes of Cyrenc, b. 0. 240, is said to have 
observed with some celebrated astrolabes which he 
erected at Alexandria, which remained standing till the 
lime of Ptolem^^. Various works are attributed to him. 
He observed (either with a gnomon or with a meridian 
circle) the obliquitv of the ecliptick, and the latitude of 
Alexandria ; and from the latter, and the fact that at 
Syene the sun was vertical at the summer solstice, he 
deduced an approximation to the earth's magnitude. 
His approximation makes a degree to be 700 stadia. 
A catalogue of stars attributed to him (the oldest 
extant) is probably spurious, but shows that, in and 
about his time, the method of referring stars to their 
latitudes and longitudes was not practised. His value 
of the obliquity of the ecliptick— 11 parts out of 166 of 
the whole circumference — was adopted by Hipparchus 
and Ptolemy. 

Archimedes of Syracuse died b. c. 212. He observed 
solstices, and attempted to measure the sun's diame- 
ter. His writings snow that trigonometry was as yet 
unknown 

Hipparchus (of Bithynia 1), b. c. 160-125, the great- 
est of all the Greeks in astronomy. In his youth he 
wrote a commentary on Aratus* He discovered the 
precession of the equinoxes, by comparing his own ob« 
servations with those of Aristyllus and Timochares, 
or others of his predecessors. He was the first who 
employed processes analogous to those of plane and 
spherical trigonometry, for which he constructed a 
table of chords. He nrst used right ascensions and 
declinations, which he afterwards abandoned in favour 
of latitudes and longitudes. He suggested the method 
of referring terrestrial positions to latitude and longitude, 
and was probably the inventor of the stereograph ick 
projection. He determined the mean motion of the 
sun and of its apogee, the inequality of the sun's motion, 
and tl>e length of^the year, to greater exactnjess than 
iiis predecessors. He found the mean motion of the 
moon, of her nodes, and of her apogee j her parallax, I 
eccentricity, the equation of lier centre, and inclination j 
of her orbit. His observations also led him to suspect j 


another inequality in the moon's motion, which Ptolemy 
afteiwards discovered (the evection.) He calculated 
eclipses, and used the results in the improvement of the 
Eleinefits, He made one of the first steps' towards a 
correct representation of phenomena, by supposing the 
sun to move round the earth in a circle, the earth not 
beinq^ at the centre. His catalogue of the longitudes 
and latitudes of 1081 stars WaS the first at all worthy 
of the name. If Hipparchus had possessed the pendu- 
lum and the telescope, fifty years might haVe enabled 
his successors to place astronomy in the state in whicj^ 
it stood at the birth of Newton. Considering his 
means, his observations are perhaps unequalled. 

After the death of Hipparcnus there is no astronomer 
of eminence till Ptolemy. Between them we have 

Ilypsicles of Alexandria, b. c. 146, wrote the J4th and 
15fh books of the Elements of Eticlid^ which contain 
some astronomical propositions. 

Gewtmtw (of Rhodes?) B.C. 70, wrote an introdaction 
to the heavenly phenomena, containing no new discove- 
ry. It Would se^m he was not an observer. 

Posidonius about the same time attempted to verify 
the measure of the earth of £!ratosthenes. His wn- 
tings are all lost, but many of his opinions are preserved 
in Cleomedes and Strabo. He remarked (though 
probably he was not the first who did so) the connex- 
ion of high water with the sotithing of the moon. 

TVieodosius of Bithynia, B. c. 60, left a work on 
spherical geometry, another on climates, and a third 
on the phenomena of day and night. 

Sosigeiies of Alexandria, b. c. 50, Corrected the cal- 
endar under Julius Caesar. 

Hygimts left an astronomical description of the 
heavens. 

This brings us down to the birth of Christ. 


THE SUNDERBUNDS. 


This wild tract extends a hundred and eighty mflea 
along the Bay of Bengal, and is filled with tigers and 
alligators of the largest kind, together with other crea- 
tures of similar power and ferocity* There are two 
passages through it, the northern Sgnderbund passage, 
and the Balliaghaut passage. The first opens into 
the Hoogley, sixty-five miles below Calcdtta, the other 
into a shallow lake on the eastern side of the city. 
The navigation of these channels extends more than 
two hundred miles through an impenetrable jungle 
divided by creeks occasionally so narrow, that in some 
places branches of trees almost meet on either side, 
and in others you sail upon an expanded river beauti- 
fully skirled with wood. Alligators innumerable are 
seen sleeping along the shores, looking like huge 
trunks of trees. It is scarcely possible to imagine 
them to be alive until th^ are disturbed, when they 
scramble with surprising activity into the stream and 
sink. Great numbers of natives who frequent the 
banks of the creeks that divide the Sunderbunds to 
cut wood and collect salt, are yearly devoured by these 
and other beasts of prey ; indeed, the tigers are so 
ravenous that they have been known to swim off to 
boats and attack the crews at a considerable distance 
from the shore. 

Notwithstanding these perils, many devotees erect 
their rude huts in this region ot desolation. In spite 
of the charms which they pretend to, and possess, and 
their propitiatory offerings to the tigers and alligators, 
these ignorant fanaticks are almost invariably de- 
stroyed by them ; still other fanaticks supply their 
places : thus the wild savages of the forest are yearly 
supplied with no inconsiderable portion of sacred 
food. It is astonishing to what lengths fanaticism 
will go. — Oriental Annual, 


One catches more flies with honey than with vinegsi. 
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NEW-HATBIf, CONN. 


X- 


The ciiy of New-Haven, a seaport aild semi-metropo- 
lia of Connecticut, is lhirty-*Te miles soulh-weat of 

Harilord, acTeniy-sis nortli-east from New- York, 
hundred and (hirty-rour from Boston, and three liundred 
and four from Washingtoo. 

The c:i(y lies round the head of a bay that sets up 
about four miles north of Long Island sound, ' 
eilualed on a large and beautiful jilaio, which 
dered OQ the north partly by emiaences called East 
nnd IVegt Rock. ]itesenuag hold ana almost perpendicu- 
lar columns of naked trap rock, 350 to 370 feel high. 
Two small rivers bound the city, one on the ^asl and 
the other on the west. It was iocorporated' as a ciiy 
in 17S4 I three miles lon^ from east to West, and two 
mile; wide. It is regularly laid out, and consists ol 
IXfo parts, old and nen lowns. The old town was laid 
out in a large square, and is divided inloaeTeral smaller 
The central square is intersected by a beau- 
:eet, overspread ny elms. Oo this street are 
erected three handiome churches. Near the centre of 
the west section of lhi= square is a new slate-house, 
built after the model of the Parthenon. It has a com- 
mandios appearance; aud its proportions, and the 
styleofit9worknian3hip,rankil with the best American 
buildings. The city contains three handsome churches 
for Congregalionalists, and one for Methodist Episco- 
palians ; two beauliful Goihict edifices, of stone, for 
Epiacopalians ; one for Baptists, and one for Africans. 
There is also a jii!, an alms-house, a custom-house, a 
museum, two banks, two insurance-offices, an lasiituiion 
for popular lectures, opened during- the year 1831, and 
six printing-offices, from which "are Issued five weekly 
newspapers, and three other periodicals. The houses 
of New-Haven ore mostly of wood, not eipensive, hut 
handsome and convenient ; and the city is oite of the 
most pleasant in the U. Stales. The publick square and 
principal streets are tlne!y ornamented with trees; and 
a great part of the houses have gardens filled with fruit- 
trees, which give to the city a rural and delightful ap- 
tearance. The harbour is well defended ftom winds, 
Bt is shallow, and gradually filling up with mud; it 
has about seTen feet on the bar at low waler. The 
maritime commerce of New-Haven is greater than thai 
of any other town in Connecticut. Both the foreign 
and the coasting trade are considerable, and packets and 
atpamboais ply regularly between this city and N«w-i 


York. The Indian Dame of New-Haven was Qtitn'pt' 
tuk. It was first settled by the English in 1G38. It 
was the capital of the Colony of New-Haren, which 
continued distinct from the colony of Connecticut till 
1965. The legislature of the state meets alternately 
here and at Hartford. Yale college, one of the most 
distinguished literary institutions in America^ is estab- 
lished at New-Haven, it was incorporated m 1701 : 
wasoriginallyplacedatKilirngworthrin 1707, lemoved 
to Sayhrooh ; in 1717, to New-Haven. There are len 
college buildings' ; four halls, 100 feet by 40, and four 
stories high, containing thtrty-two rooms ench for 
students ; a new and cnnvenieol chapel, one story of 
which is apiiropriated to the theological school, and 
another lo the college library ; two other buildings, 
ontaining rooms for recitations, lectures and libraries j 
dining-hall, of stone, with an eleeant apartment aboTe 
)r the raineralogical cabinet and lectures, a chymieal 
laboratory ; aud medical college, a large edifice, of stone. 
The colle^ library contains 0500 volumes, and the 
students' libraries 9000. The philosophical and chym- 
ieal apparatus are very good. Thecabioet of minerals 
's the most valuable in the U. States. It contains 
hove 16,000 specimens. The number of instruclers 
n the academical department ofYale college is twenty ; 
he number of alumni, 4505; the number of students, 
without including medical, theulogical and law stu- 
dents, averagM neatly 300. Commencement is held 
the third Wednesday in August. Tbeie are three 
:ations, viz. from connnen cement, six weeks ; from ■ 
the second Wednesday rn January, two weeks; atid 
from the first Wednesday in May. four weeks. In 1822, 
a theological school was eslabitshed in connexion with 
college. The number of sinde^nts at present ia 
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school, the lectures ol' which begin six weeks after 
the college commencement. It has six professors and 
48 students. There is also a law schoul, having two 
proressors, and 44 students. These numbers are all 
given for the year J831. The city is also celebrated 
for the number of its boarding schools and smaller sem- 
inaries for the young of both sexes. The average 
number of persons who are here from abroad for ine 
purpose of education is supposed to be rarely below 
a thousand. Blu«Lavis is a name given to the quaint 
regulations of the early government of New-Haven 
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^vill have the candour to admit,' for all reason proves it, 
aod all experience confirms it. 

The Remedy.— But there i^as hojje of redemption 
in the land. From a spark which originated from the 
mere suggestion of the evils of intemperance, the spirit 
of reform was nursed into a flame that overspread our 
whole country. With the rapid flight of a celestial 
bird, the voice of temperance has winged its way into 
every city and town, every village and hamlet from the 
St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico, from the shores 
of tke Atlantic, to beyond the valley of the Mississip- 
pi. And it has carried " a healing in its wings," and 
admonition in its voice, that deserves the gratitude of 
religion^ and the applause of virtue. For temperance 
has purified the channels of the nation's prosperity of 
their corruption, exalted the standard of morals, taught 
virtue to lift up her head, religion to assert her voice, 
and given to all who receive her, the reward of peace 
and happiness. Sophistry has been confounded, pre- 
judice dissipated, habit and bigotry overcome^ errour 
enlightened, honesty in unbelief redeemed, misery al- 
leviated, abasement regenerated, property preserved. 
The habitations of sorrow, have been made to smile 
with hope and cheerfulness, the hum of industry is 
heard in the places that were deserted, jfleniy has re-' 
lieved penury and want, parents and sons wandering 
in the insanity of intemperance have been restored, 
vice has been uprooted and crime arrested ; — the 
whirl-pool of folly has been robbed of half its victims, 
and the angel of destruction has been cheated of his 
harvest. 

And the blessings of the temperance reformation do 
not stop here. In the great moral revolution that has 
taken place new light has been thrown upon the conduct 
of life, upon the establishment of the social system, and 
men have been taught to contemplate the purposes for 
which they were created, and the relation which they 
should sustain, to each other, and to their* Almighty 
Creator. They have been taught, that in a community 
of human beings, a vast amount of individual respon- 
sibility rests upon every member; and that for the full 
discharge of that responsibility, will they be account- 
able to heaven. They have been shown that intem- 
perance or its encouragement, is inconsistent with 
Christian practices and the profession of religion. 
Temperance societies have therefore lent a powerful 
band to religion. They have also enlightened the 
world, with the results of scientifick investigations, 
which will prove to be of permanent utility. They 
have brought thousands back to that state of primitive 
simplicity which found in temperance a promoter of 
health, tranquillity and happiness, and a procurer of 
longevity. And they have taught tens of thousands 
to feel and know jbe delights of temperance, and to 
wonder at the strange infatuation that ever tempted 
them into its opposite. Their benevolent and philan- 
thropick efforts have extended beyond the limits of 
our own country, and given a liberal impulse to the 
cause of the temperance reformation in Great Britain, 
Sweden, Russia, India, New Holland and South 
Africa. And the spirit of reform seems determined 
not to rest, till the curse of intemperance is driven 
from the world. 

A CoHOLLAicY. — Thus We behold the happy and 
beneficial effects of temperance organizations. Thus 
far we are made certain of the comparative utility and 
inutility of temperance and its opposite. Is it not a 
matter of surprise therefore, that in full view of the 
salutary and delightful tendency of the one, and the 
alarming hideousness, the destructive depravity of the 
other, that even at this short period, after the eyes of 
people have been opened and their understandings en- 
lightened x>n this suDJecl, there should be any necessity 
for the watchfulness of temperance organizations ; 
that there should be any opposition in a christian land 
to this heaven-bom enterprise, ever distributing good 
aud counteracting evil? Bui so it is; and it proves 


to us the formidable nature of this deep-seated maledjr 
in the moral system ; it evidences the power of this 
gigantick hydra, and the fearful tenacity of its demon- 
lack grasp upon our country. It gives a warning to 
temperance men and temperance societies, to siaiid 
fast to the enterprise, to persevere in the good work, 
and continue- to strengthen themselves, so long as a 
semblance of opposition remains in the land. 

Who Aun what are thu Opposition? In this 
matter as well as in all others, we wish all things to 
be called by their right names, and properly understood 
and explained. We wish to know on which side ot 
the fence people are to be found, and what may^be ex- 
pected from them either as good citizens or good chris- 
tians. *' Patriotism requires that the man who loves 
his country, should shrink from no personal sacrifice, 
if he can thereby arrest some great national evil." 
How great is the evil of intemperance, facts have 
proved. And I venture to assert, that if the lax which 
intemperance imposes, had been imposed upon us as 
colonies bv any transatlantick power, upon any possible 
pretext, there is not a man in the community who 
would not have felt called upon by natural justice, by 
the voice of patriotism and the indignation of insulted 
right, to shoulder his musket, and fight, boldly and ' 
manfully fight, for his liberties, his free institutions, 
his home and his country ! It is therefore just as in- 
consistent with the profession of patriotism, to coun- 
tenance intemperance in any way, as it would be 
traitorously to connive at the inroads of an enemy. 
Therefore they have no patriotism on their side. That 
the accessory is as bad as the principal, is common 
law. Now intemperance is an egregious vice, leading 
to crime of all descriptions. Those who countenance 
intemperance therefore, encourage vice, and become 
the abettors of crime. Now vice and virtue are nor 
associates, but rather the opposite of each other; con- 
sequently they cannot have virtue on their side. The 
New Testament calls drunkenness wickedness; ex- 
pressly prohibits it, and declares that no drunkard can ' 
enter the kingdom of heaven. Now men must be 
either with us or on the other side. If ihey are on the 
other side, they are countenancing intemperance, which 
is prohibited ; and therefore living in habitual sin. 
This being inconsistent with the practice and duty of 
a christian, it follows, that they cannot have christian* 
ity on their side. We are not concerned with the 
argument here, for the authority is conclusive. Mo- 
rality, comprises the duties of life. Both philosophy 
and religion have settled these duties ; and men who 
ever reflect must know what they are. Now, if by 
some strange infatuation, not stranger than that of in- 
temperance, hundreds of men had taken it into their 
heads, that arsenick was a substance highly nutritious 
and beneficial to the health; and an apothecary should 
sell it to them perfectly aware of its poisonous fatal- 
ity, would it not be an outrage upon the community, a 
sin against society, and morally wrong ? There seems 
to be nothing plainer. And the man who stood by, 
and encouraged it but by his silence even, would be 
equally culpable. Aiid have we not the opinion of 
five thousand physicians in our country, that ardent 
spirits as drinks are in all cases useless to men in 
health, and absolutely destructive of the physical con- 
stitution ? And have we not the testimony of rational 
philosophy in all ages and countries, that intoxication 
deranges the intellect, pollutes the affections, corrupts 
the morals, and undermines happiness ? What then 
can be the difference between the moral culpability of 
the apothecary and the by-stander, and the dealer in 
ardent spirits and those who encourage its use ? I 
can perceive none. So then they have not even mo- 
rality on their side. Here then we have a view of the 
interesting association opposing us ; the motley crew 
of the temperate drinkers and the drunkards ; the half 
measure whimperers, and the tra6Sckers ; bound to- 
gether no doubt by a pleasurable fellow feeling, stripped 
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liowever as we haY« seen them of all patriotism, of all 
Tirtue, of all religion aad of all morality ! By no 
means however let it be uaderstoodytkat t^ temperaaee 
onranization assumes to itself 4Ul the deceaey, Tirtue, 
reagioD, patriotism and morality ; this would savour, 
too much of an Intemperate Vanity, which bein^ in- 
consistent with our professioQs, mignt result to our in> 
jury. But what a field is this for moral efibrt ! How 
loud the call, and how rich the prospect of a glorious 
harvest for the efibrts of true patriotism and real be* 
nevolence evefy where ! 

Example and rrs CoNSEaoENCsfi. — ^^'Intemperance 
IS a social festive vice ; apt, bevond any vice that can 
be named to draw in otners by the esxample. The 
drinker collects his circle; the cirde naturally spreads; 
of those who are drawn witiiin it, many become the 
corrupters aad centres of sets aad circles of their own ; 
every one countenancing, and perhaps emulating the 
resiy till a whole neighbourhood be mfected from the 
contagion of a single examj^le." So said Dr. Paley, 
half a century ago ; and* this is what we say now. 
And what is the result of this imitation of a single 
example 1 Why, inevitable habitual dnmkenneas 
somewhere, witli all its evils and * pernicious conse- 
t^uences. And who now, at this a^e and with all the 
light OB this subject ^ves us an illustration of this 
truth? Temperate drmliers, so called. Who are the 
most prominent opponents, the greatest obstacles to 
the entire success of the temperance reformation? 
Tipplers and temperate drinkers. Has any one of 
them a son, upon whom his heart' and hopes are fast- 
ened; and upon whose future character the glory or 
anfamv of kis race depends ? I would entreat nim, by 
the affections of that heart, by the tenderness of those 
hopes, by his love of character, and his regard for dutv. 
to oeware, lest the contagion of his example, should 
htlsks that son before him a living monument of folly, 
or tMt the sepulchre should too speedily teach him to 
mourn a premature bereavement. What recompense 
is this, for the poor pleasure of temperate drinkinp^? 
Suppose drinking makes one bold and garrulous with 
talK ; suppose it makes one vociferous in mirth ; admit 
it affords an evanescent excitement, or inspiration if 
you please, and enables one the more ingeniously to 
lend to tr«ih the graces of fiction ; are these moment- 
ary gratifications which give one nothing, and enter 
not into rational enjoyment, are these any sort of a 
compensation fbr'the languor, the liatlessness^ the 
pains, the boRonrs, the abMement^ the wreck w soul 
and body which are only a part of their polluting and 
pbUoted train ? How long shall the voice of expe- 
rience leach wisdom ? To what end has the finger of 
€k>d on every page of his great book of nature and of 
light, traced the lessons of temperance and modera- 
tion? It is incumbent upon every individual to enter 
into a computet of total ithstinencci for every man who 
does so rescues three at least of his less fortunate fel- 
low heings from destruction. 

Duties of MnnsTEas of the Gospel. — Societies of 
a new character are springing up, called conference 
temperance sooieties ; and they are bringing into the 
field an influence, that has . been too long suffered to 
lie dormant. They are composed of clergymen, and 
they make it the duty of every member to preach ex- 
pressly on the subject of temperance, at least once in 
^ year. And this is as it should be. For what duty 
IS more incumbent upon a minister of the gospel, than 
that he should endeavour to overcome all obstacles to 
its success ? And is not intemperance an obstacle ? 
Is not temperance a virtue ? And what is the opposite 
of virtue, but vice ? And is vice consistent witn the 
christian religion? Then why can christians com- 
plain? Let every man in every station know his duty, 
and knowing it, fulfil it. We want no vaeillating 
counsels; no whimpering, time-serving apologies; 
none of your cold, leluclant, half-way measures. Let 
OS do up the whole business. For if the things which 
Vol. IL 4" 
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have been stated are cofrect, the path of duty a^d oi 
safety is plain. 


DIGESTIVE POWERS OF THE STOMACH. 

Dr. Beaumont^ of the Unified States Army, has 
published his ^* Experiments and observations on the 
Crastrick Juice and the Physiology of Digestion." 
These experiments have been made from time to time, 
during the last eight years, on a Canadian French«> 
man, who, in 1622, was accidentally wounded' by the 
discharge of a musket : the contents of which were 
received in his left side, and carried away the parts so 
as to wound the lungs and stomach very seriously. 

The veiry remarkable result was, that the man re^ 
covered his health ; but in the healing of the parts, the 
coats of the stomach attached themselves to the lips 
of the external wound, and formed an artificial aper- 
ture to the stomach ; so that this organ could be exam* 
ined at any time, by pushing in a valve which the 
stomach had formed to close the apbrtuie, so as to pre- 
vent its contents from escaping thereat. With advan- 
tages for gastrick experiments, never before enjoyed, 
Dr. Beaumont applied himself to this interesting in- 
quiry with a degree of assiduity and patience highly 
commendable. The work which he has recently pub- 
lished, as the result of Ids experiments and observa- 
tions, is interesting, and valuable. The following 
rules are deduced from Dr. Beaumont's work. 

1. Bulk ; or food possessing a due proportion of 
innutritions with nutritrous matter is best calculated, 
to preserve the permanent welfare of the organs ot 
digestion^ and the general interests of the system. 

2. The food should be plainly and simply prepared, 
with no other seasoning than a little salt, or occasion- 
ally a very little vinegar. 

3. Full and deliberate mastication or chewing is of 
great importance* 

^ 4 Swallowing the food slowly, or in small qoanti-^ 
ties, and at short intervals is^ very necessary. 

5. A quantity not exceeding the real wants of the 
economy is of prime importance to health. 

6. Solid aliment thoroughlv masticated, is far more 
salutary than soup|, broths, Ac, 

7. Fat meat, butter, and oily substanees of every 
kind are difficult of digestion, offensive to the stomach, 
and tend to derange that organ and induce disease. 

8. Spices, pepper, stimtuatiog aad heatin|f eondi* 
ments of every lana, retard digestion and injure the 
stomach. 

9. Coffee and tea debilitate the stomach and impair 
digestion. 

10. Alcohol, whether in the form of distilled spirits 
wincj beer, cider, or any other intoxicating liquors, 
impairs digestion, debilitates the stomach, and if per- 
severed in for a short time, always induces a mofbid 
state of that or^an. 

11. Narcoticks of every land impair digestion, debil- 
itate the stomach, and tend to disease. 

12. Simple icater is the only fluid called for by the 
wants of tne system : artificial drinks are all more or 
less injurious : some more so than others : but none 
can claim exemption from the ^neral charge. 

13. Gentle exercise aAer eating promotes digeMion 
more than indolent inactivity or rest. Violent exer- 
cise With a full stomach is injnrious. 

14. Sleep soon aAer eating retards digestion, and 
leads to debility and derangement of the stomach. 

15. Anger, tear, grief, and other strong emotiona 
disturb digestion, impair the functional powers of the 
stomach, and deteriorate the secretions geneially. 


Alexander lov^ his horse Bucephalus; Numa, a 
lap-dog ; Augustur, a panot; Caligula, a horae ; Viigil, 
a buttemy; Nero, a starling; Commodus, an ape; 
Heliogabalus, a spirrow ; Honorius, a chioktn. 
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" I obwtred on ihe way a tree wiili an eDonnous 
or tkoH Utds to which I bsTc giren the appellalio 
lepttbliiMD* ; and, as tooii as I arrired at my camp, I 
4aspBlch«d a few men, with a waggon, to bitog it (c 
thai 1 might open the hire, and uxamme its struciure in 
ilsmunlMl put*. When it arrived, T cut it to pieces 
with a hatchet, and saw that the chief portion of the 
almctoie com iaied of a mau of BoihinBii% mas, with- 
out any mixtui«, but *o compact and finaly basketed 
together as to be impenetrable to the tain. This is the 
commencement of the structuie ; and each bird builds 
iU particular nest under this canopy. But the nests 
formed only under the eaves of the canopy, the upper 
MubcenmaiQiiigvoid^withoal,hoWeTer, being useless; 
for, aait has a projecting rim, and is a-li(tle incjined, it 
serrei to let the rain-water run oS, and preserves each 
lilUa dwelling from the rain. Figure to yourself a huge 
irr^ulu sloping roof, and all the eaves of which are 
eomolelely covered with nests, crowded one against 
kDOiaet, and yon will have a lolerobly accurate idea of 
these singular edifices. ' 

£aah iodiTidual neat is three or four inches in diame- 
ter, which is aufficient for the bird. But as they are all 
io contact with one another, around the eaves, they 
■j)|IMr to the eye to form but one building, and are dis- 
iingnishable from each other only by a ritcle external 
Bpertare, which serves as aa entrance to the nest ; and 
even this is sometimes common to three diflereni oe«is, 
me of which is situated at the bottom, and the other 
twont the aides. According to Paterson, the number of 
cells iaereasiitg in proportion to the increase of inhabi- 
tants, the old ones Decorae " streets of communication, 
formed by line and level." No doubt, as the republick 
laoreases, the cells must be multiplied also. &ut it is 
easy to imtgine that, aa tlie ausmentaiion can take 
plnc« only at the surfhce, the new buildings will 
necessaiilv eorer the old ones, which must therefore b^ 
mbandonea. 

Should these even, contrary to all probability, be able 
toaabsist, it may be presumed that the depths of their 
situation, by prevenitiu soy circulation and renewal of 
the air, wonid reader them so extremely hot as to t<e 
uniDMbitable. Bnt while they thus bvcome useless, 
th^ woald letnam what they were before, real neats, 
and chaage neither ir*o streets nor sleeping-rooms. 

The lame nest that I examined was one of the moat 
•oasiderable I had nay where aeanin the coone of my 


journey, and contained three hundred ebd twenty inha- 
bited cells, which, supposing a male and female loeach, 
would form a society of six hundred and forty indi- 
viduals. Such a calculation, however, would not ba 
exacL I have met with birds among wnich one male is 
in common Io several females, because the females are 
much more numeroos than the mate*. The si 


case with many species, both in the environs of the Cape 
and in the colony ; but it is particularly ao amoos 'he 
republicans. Whenever I have firei] at a flock of these 
birds, I have always sboi four times as many females aa 
males.— rat7/an('« TYavela in South Afnca. 


FRENCH AND AHEBICAN NATT. 

A statement of the comparative sliength of these 

two Navies may be interesting at this jaDctvre. The 

following it is said, is a correct itatemeat of the Ficneb 

fleet. 

33 Ships of the line — of which, 8 three deckers, 
3S rrigates— of which, 13 of the first class, 

1 9 Corvettes— of from 30 to 38 guns, 
10 Corvelles — of 18 guns, 

3S Brigs— of 16, 18. and 20 gnus, 

3 Schooners— of 12 guns, 
30 Steam Vesteli ! .'-~4 gnns each. 
These are probably in commission — the whole num- 
ber of vessels oelongiogihe French Navy it is said count 
upwards of 300. 

There are building, moreover, 24 ships of the hae, of 
which, 3 are Rrst rates. 

20 Frigates, 

3 Steam vessels. 


7 Ships of the line— of li guns, 
7 Frigates of the Ist. class — of 44 guns, 
3 Frigates of the Sd. class— of 36 " 
a Sloops of war— of 24 " 

13do.— do.— of 18 " 

. 9 Sc hoopeta — of 18 " 

41 Vessels— total, of which 21 are i: 
sion and the remainder in ordinary. 

There are bnilding 5 ■hjpa of the tine, of which, one 
will carry 140 gnns, (the Pennsylvania,) and 7 Frig 
atei. 
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The eit7 of Beiur«> iluid* on iLe left bank of the 
Oangn, at > part where the Hrer faniu a fine sweeping 
eurre of nearlf fooi miles ia length- The bank on 
which (he city is siiuaied is the eoadive aide of the 
river, apd is considerably higher thui the opposing' 
ihore ; so that if the, town is viewed from a position in 
^B upper part of it, from the breadth of the Ganges at 
xbis place, and the lowness of the opposite side, it has 
the appeartDceof standiagon the margiii of a beautifully 
formed bay. 

Bpuares stands on a spot held peculiarly sacred by 
the Hindoos, and it has lonz been considered as the 
head quarters of brahmin icaf learning. 

The edifice, with the high minarets so consptcunus 
in the annexed sketch,- was built by the Mohammedan 
emperonr, Auruuszebe, it is sait) with ihc iutention of 
humbling the pride of the Hindoos, as not only possess- 
ing n very elevated station in the city, but' being also 
erected on the site of a Hindoo -temple, removed 
purpose to make loom for the Mussulman mosque. 

The immense flight of steps called the Ghauts 
Benares, form a great ornament to the river face of the 
eity. Yarioas Christian miasionatics irenowlabouiing 
in this city. 


KUSICC AMONG THE COMMOi<I PEOPLE, IN 
GKRM.iNV. 

Dr. Buraey^ distinguished alike for his literary 
well as mtisical talents, travelled through varu 
parts of Bnrope, to collect materials for his " General 
Hittary of Muaick" — which has been slyled by ai 
Baglian writer, a " rerv elaborate and intelligeoi 
woric" In his work entitled '■ The Present Slate of 
Mustek in Germany," he notices the general cua 
MTticnlarly in Bohemia, of the rudiments of muaick 
being taught in all the publick schools. He observes. 
Vol. II. p. 3-«.— - 

" 1 had freqoently b«en told, that l)ie Bohemians 
wen the most musical people of Germany, or perhaps 
oJTall Bnrope; and an eminent German composer, now 
in LoAdon, had declared to me, that if they enjoyed 
the MUM ulvantages as the Italians, they would excel 
them. I leTer coald suppose effects without a cause ; 
oalurs (hoagfa ulteo partial to individuals in her disiri- 
balioa of nnins, and talents, is never so to a whole 
people. Climate, no doubt, contributcj greatly io the 
forming of manners and customs ; and it ia, I believe, 
certain that ilio^ie who inhabit hot climates, ore more 


delighted with musick, than those of cold ones — per- 
hips from the 'auditory nerves being more irritable in 
in the one than io the other, and from the sound being 
propagated with greater facility ; but I eould by no 
na account for clitnate operating more in favour of 
ick upon the. Bohemians, than on their neighbours, 
the Saxons and Moravians." " I crossed the whole 
kingdom, from south to north," says the Doctor, " and 
being verv assiduous in my inquiries, how the com- 
mon people learned musick, I found out, that not only 
in every large town, but in all the villages, where 
there is a reading and writing school, children of both 
sexes are taught musink. 

" The Organist and Cantor, and the first violin of 
the parish church, who are the school-masters, gave me 
all the satisfaction I required. I went into k school, 
which was full of little children, of both sexes, fron ' 
sis to ten or eleven years old, who were reading, 
writing, and playing on violins, hautboya. basMona, 
and other instruments. The organist had in ■ small 
room in his house, four claricboids, with little boys 
practising on them all ; his son of nine years old.-wai 
a good performeV." — " He himself complained of loss 
of hand, for want of practice, and soid, that he had loo 
many learners to instruct in the first rudimenta, to be 
allowed leisure for study, and that he had his bovie 
not only full of other people's children, but his own." - 
It is not too much to say, that ihc whole population 
of Germany are musicians. Every body petjorms on 
some in.strumentj with greater oi less skill, but all 
are acquainted with the rudiments of musick, nnd the 
works of the prlacipal composers. They are in the 
habit of meeting together, and performing in ooneeTi 
the works of the best auihors; it being no uncommon 
thing to hear,. in a villaee pubtick house, a symphony 
or quaitetto, executed of nlacksmiths and weavers, 
that would put to shame the performances of most of 
the amateurs and many of the professors among us. 
Family AKtutrtI, 

PsNaioNESti.— The number of rerolutioiury peuaioa- 
ers on the rolls of the War Department under the Act 
of March ISth, 181S, was, on the 7ih Nov. last 10,56<! ; 
invalid pensioners, 3,940; pensioners under the Act of 
June 7th, 1832, 27i78. Total, 42,484. Of rovolu- 
lionary pensioners there are known to have died during 
the year ending Nov. 7th, 435; invalid pensionen, 63 j 
pensioners under the Act of 1832, 1,120. 
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FUNERAL CEREMONIBS OF THE ARABS. 


The Arabs, who set Httle value on the lires of nian^ 
kind, respect their remains, and take the atraost ewfe 
of their interment -, the want of it they consider cfbc of 
the greatest misfonu'nea that can happen, and they 
die with composure when they are certain of leariog 
some one behind them to bury them. Tiie severest 
punishment, therefore, among them is to be cut to 
pieces and thrown to the dogs. Their funeral cere- 
monies, as far as I have had an opportunity to observe 
them, are as follows : — Scarcely haa the Arab breathed 
his last, when his body is carefully washed > after 
which it is wrapped up in a winding-sheet of white 
cloth reserved by the Arabs for that purpose. This 
cloth is manufactured in the town of Arabia ; but 
they set a much hi|^her value, upon that which is 
brought them by pilgrims from Mecca, and which has 
been blessed by the principal Iman. This Benedic- 
tion is expensive, it is true; but the singular favours 
annexed to it make them forget what it costs. As 
soon as the dead body is purified, it is laid upon a 
kind of litter, i^d is earried to the place of interment, 
either on horsebad^or by the friends and relations 
of the deceased. While the men are employed in 
-digging the crave, the women squat down m a circle 
around the body, which they feel and uncover, and 
afterwards converse together with much indifference ; 
but eveiy now and then they break off their discourse to 
gjive vent to their lamentations, to ask the body ques- 
tions, to beseech it, in the most earnest manner, to 
return again and take up its abode amongst them. 
^ Why," say they, " hast thou quitted us ?" Did we 
not prepare thy courcauson well? Alas I shall thy 
children behold thee no more ? At present, since thou 
hast phmged them into sadness and wo, nothing 
remains for them but to sigh and to weep. Ah 1 re- 
turn again with us*; nothing -shall be wanting to thee. 
But thou hearest us no more ; thou no longer givest 
VB an answer to our words ; thou hearest only our 
sighs," &c., and other expressions of the same kind, 
which I have often made the Arabs translate to me, 
whilst I was assisting at these mournful ceremonies. 
These dismal lamentations, which display a- natural 
aad pathetick eloquence, would have a powerful «Sect 
in moving the hearts of the spectators, did they not 
9^ these very women, a moment after f' throw aside 
that external appearance of the deepest grief, talk and 
lau|^ together, and afterwards return to their former 
wauings. During these tender comi>laints, they tear 
their hair, and open the veins of their temples with 
their nails, while the- blood trickles down, mingled 
with their tears, and exhibits an appearance of the 
de«)est despair. When the grave is finished, the body 
is depoeited in it on its side, and with the face turned 
towards the east One of their papas puts into his 
hand a letter of recommendation to Mahomet ; after 
which a kind of arch is formed over it with branches 
of trees, in order that the earth may not touch it. 
When the grave is covered with earth, other branches 
of trees are laid over it, with a quantity of large stones, 
to prevent savage animals from devouring the body in 
the night time. In the middle of the stones, an open- 
ing is left where they deposite earthen vessels, and 
other family utensils ;' but this is only done to Arabs 
of a' certain rank. Before thev quit the grave,^ they 
erect in the middle of it a kina of funeral flag, which 
is generally a piece of the clothes of the deceased, fixed 
to the end of a stick. When the ceremony is finished, 
^ch returns home wlih the greatest tranquillity, and 
without showing in their exteriour appearance/ any 
signs of the melanchol^r duty the^ had been discharg- 
ing. The nearest relations and friends of the deceased 
go, from time to time, and visit his tomb. They re- 
move some stones from it, and in part uncover the 
body, to see that the person has not returned to life ; 
and when the smell convinces them of the contrary, they 


renew their wailings andf lamentations as above de- 
scribed. Some scatter a little lime over the stones, to 
make this rode lorab look somewhtt brighter. On 
every holiday the Arabs go in crowds to visit the 
tombs of their dead, and to bedew them with theit 
teaisv— Poire<^« Traveh, IT/S. 


WBSLETAN UNIVERSITYt MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

This institution was incornoreted hj the Legislature 
of Connecticut in 183}. Tne buildmgs are situated 
in Middletown, in ttie state of Connecticut, and are 
ihe same that were lately occi^)ied by the Amencaa 
Literary, Scientifick, and Military Academy, under the 
care of Captain Partridge. The Academy having 
failed in its operations, the buildings were vacated and 
left useless on the bands 6f the proprietora. At this 
time, several annual conferences of the Methodist 
Episcqnil Church, were preparing tfi make a united 
enort to establish a coUep^ under the patronage of said 
church : and were holdmg their pcrnlege of location 
in the market, for tjie purpose of securing a liberal 
local subscription. To secure this privilege to 'the 
dty of Middletown, the proprietora of the Academy 
offered their buildings as a gratuity, for the use of a 
collie or university for ever, on condition that there 
should be an additional endowment raised, of fHO^OOO. 
The citizens of Middletown and its vicinitv, with a 
commendable zeal, bv a publiek gnot and if psivste 
subscriptions, pledged about $18,000 of the endowment. 
These (^era, togeUier with the other local advantages, 
fixed the univeraity in its present loeatioD. 

There are many circumstances which render this a 
favourable place for the unirexBity. The size of the 
city is favourable — ^were it much smaller, it could not 
aiSford the accommodations necessary for such an insti- 
tutiott. Were it much larger, or were it a place of 
commercial importance, it would be much more diffi- 
cult to control the students, and presenre their morals. 
It is central and easy of access — central, because it is 
within twelve or fiHteen hours sail of New York, the 
great commercial emporium of the nation — easy of 
access, because it is on the navigable watereof a river, 
on which steam-boats ply daily, from New York in 
one direction, and into the tnteriour of New Kngiand 
in the other. 

The site itself ia delightful. Few, if any, excel it. 
The. buildings are gn an eminence, about one half 
tnile from the river, commanding a view of the town, 
some neighbourinff villages^ the valley of the river for 
some distance, and a most fruitful surrounding country, 
highly cultivated and interspersed with dwellings, 
gardens, and orchards, in, rich rural loveliness. In a 
word, it is a rural city, reclining in quietude on thte 
slope of a verdant valley, washed by a stream that 
heads in another empire, and by which it stands closely 
connected with the great and busy w^rld around, with- 
out partaking much of the bustle of its business, or 
the contagion of its moral corruptions. The air i» 
salubrious, and the water fine — and perhaps no place 
in the Union surpasses it for health. And it is cer- 
tainly not the least among the recommendations of the 
place, that the inhabitants partake lar;^ely of that char- 
acter of morality, industry, frugality, intelligence, and 
equality, for which New England in general, and Con- 
necticut in particular, have always been noted. ' 

The plan of education struck out by the board of 
Trustees and Visiters, who are the immediate guard- 
ians of the Institution, is well suited, it is believed, to 
the present circumstance? and wants of the eenHnmii- 
ty. Radical changes, in old institutions, are eActed 
with difficulty ; hence while the literary seminaries of 
a lower and less permanent character have been greattv 
improved, and in some instances, tbroughh- renovateo, 
by the increased experience and light of succeediM 
fenerations, our most richly endowed and popular cob 
feges and universities, have remained almost station- 
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THE WESLETAIf UNITEBSITr. 


S.' Tbe WetlflTin nnirenitr, howeTer, it eontlitn- 
on ■ Dew, sod aa ia belierea, on aa impnired plan. 
Some or the peculiar features are the following;. 1. 
The echolBTs are claased, ia the different depariments 
oT ieiaSee aad literature, aecording to iheii adrauee- 
mkM in Mck, without reference to ttteir Btandisg in 
adt«r d^nitmeBic, or to the lime they have been in 
ooUege. Tb« MandtBg of the sUideDls is aMerlaiaed 
■Bid fixed, br limelf tad thorough esaraiaaiions. 2. 
When, by iheae ezamimtioDa, aa nndef graduate a 
r<Hwd woriky of » degree, he ia admined to the aecus< 
lamed bonoors of a graduate. 3. Though done but 
claasieal ecbolan ere admitled to a degree of A. B. all 
the other adTantagei of the Uairenity roey be eiijoyed 
by tboee who wiah to receive inMivctioa ia the ecieDces 
maA inodeni iitnatuie, to the exetutioa of the claesiea ; 
and tbete ere also entitled to a diploiiia, apecifying 
tbeir .ellaiiuneBta in the, studies they have perwed. 
4. Tlie profeisora have a moderate saUnr tecured to 
tiem, but all above this is coatiagent, as<l depends on 
the atKcces of the University, and the iadusiiy end 
ability (^ the tH^fetaon. 6. Proviiion is made ior the 
removal of aueh profeeeort fron office as are found to 
be laoompeleBl or inefficieeL 6. Tbe govef ament is 
wore strictly patenel, end less by statote laws and « 
penal code, than is cemmoe in ntoU. of our American 
eollegee. Such, In a few words, are the local ^dvan- 
mges, the ofaaiaetet and prospecu of the Weslayan 
UBiversily. With the ordinary blessing of Provi' 
dance, we may expect, in a few yeara, to see this uni- 
vereity taking e high rank among the useful institu- 
tions of our eouniry. The Freaideniof ihisinatitution 
i* the Bev. Wii^bPlbk, D. D. 


FRANCE. 

The following official sammary of the imports 
exports of France for 1883, will prove, at this, i — 
parlicuierlv acceptable to our readers : 

From official tables justpublished by the Custom 
House, it appears that, to 18^, the imports into France 
by sea were 467,117, !79f, and by land 23B,158,573f ; 
total imports, C93,376,75»f. The exports were — by sea, 
fi5O,408,99«'; by land, lt5,907,763f ; total, 766,3lC>312. 
— The vessels that arrived were— Fieor', 356t, tons 


3Sa,lS7 i foreign 5116; tons 622,739. These veesek 
brought merchandise, from French colonies, 64,095,- 
aiCIf; and from foreign eouotries, 403,021,9a4f. The 
departures Were— French vessels 3,075, tons 248,840; 
fiMteign 4,560, tons 464,028. They took goads, for 
French colonies. 4S,6S6,864fi for foreign countriesT 
507,77S,W5r. The goods in bond, on ibe 31st Decem- 
ber, 1833, were 11^,^0, 11 If. The goods ihat passed 
in tianaim ibteugh France in 1833,' were 107,87I,a55f. 
The goods ezpmted with premium in the same year 
were 99,2«0,»16i; end the premtonis paid 18,48^634r. 


In Bncland they are eiill pretty nnmerMH, bat aie 
foond only in distant pkces, seldom coming into the 
towns excepting in smnll companies of two or tbm 

Krsons. In wrmany, Swemi nad Demnnrk, ibey 
ve become rare, as abo in Switzerland and the Low 
Countries. In Italy tbeir numbers are diminiabed. In 
Spain it is said there are 50 or 40,006 of ihem. In 
Trenaylvania they art inoei numeroiM';forin a popula- 
tion of 1,700,000 sovts, there ere reckoned 104,600 
¥'p9ies. We- do liot exag^rate in eatimating tbe 
zengarian or gipsy ponalation in Bunipa at nesriy ■ 
million ; in Afncn 400,000 ; in India at 1,500,000, and 
about 2,000,000 ie all the rest of Asia—for exoept is 
Asiaiiek Russia, China, Siam, and Japan, lhey are 
evcrvwhere to be found. Hence we may deem tb« 
totally popnlaiion of these people to be 6,000,000. 


EXKCOnON OP CAPTAIN BALE, 
The cace ef Capt. Nathan Hale has been regarded 
as parallel toihatofM^or Andre. This young officer 
was a graduate of Yale College, and had but recently 
cloaed his aeademick course, whM the war of the re- 
volution commenced. Poaeessing gwius, taete, and 
ardoQr, he became diatiagnished aa n scholar ; and, en- 
dowed in an eminent duree with those graces and 
mfta of nature wfaiefa adda charm to youthful excel- 
Mnee, he nined iui,reiMtl esteem and confidence. To 
high moral worth and irreproachable habits were joined 
gentleness (rf manners, an ingenuous diipoaitioi^ and 
r'tgooT of understanding. No yoattg man of his years 
put forth n fairei promise of future usefulness and 
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eelebrity ; the forltuies of none were fostered more 
sitteerefy bj the generous good wishes of his assoei* 
slesi or the hopes end encoaiitging presages of his 
siiperioars. 

Being a patriot upon principle, and an enthasiast in 
a cause, which appealed equally to his sense of justice 
and lore of liberty, he was amoflff the first to take up 
arms in his oood try's defence. The news of the battle 
of Leiington roused his martial spirit, and called him 
immediately to the field. He obtained a commission 
in the armvj and marched with his company to Cam- 
bridge. His prompiuess, actiyity. and assiduous at- 
tention to discipline, were early obsenred. He 
pievailed upon his men to adopt a simnle unifonn, 
which improved their appearance, attractea notice, and 
pfocured a|iplause. The exkmple was followed by 
others, and its influence was beneficial. Nor were his 
hours wholly absorbed by his military duties. A rigid 
economy of time enabled him to gratify his zeal Tor 
study and mental culture. 

At length the theatre of action was chanced, and 
the army was removed to the southward. The oattle 
of Long bland was fought, and the American forces 
were drawn together in the city of New York. At 
this moment it was extremely important for Washing- 
ton to know the situation of the British army on the 
he^^hts of Brooklyn, its numbers, and the itidications 
as to its future movements. Having confidence in 
the discretion and judgement of the gallant Colonel 
Knowlton, who commanded a Connecticut regiment 
of infantry, he >eiplained his wishes to that officer, 
and requested him to ascertain if any suitable person 
could be found in his regiment, who would uoaertake 
to hazardous and responsible a service. It was essen- 
tial, that he should be a man of capacity, address, and 
military knowledge. 

Colonel Knowlton assembled several of his officers^ 
stated to them the views and desires of the General, 
and left the subject to their reflections, without pro- 
posing the enterprise to any individuaL The officers 
then separated. Caplain Hale considered deliberate- 
ly what had been said, and finding himself by a sense 
of duty inclined to the undertaking, he called at the 
quarters of his intimate friend. Captain Hull, (aftel^ 
wards Greneral Hull,) and asked his opinion. Hull, 
endeavoured to dissuade him from the service, as not 
befitting his rank in the armv, and as being of a kind 
for which his openness -of cnancter disqualified him \ 
adding that no glory could accrue from success, and 
a detection would inevitably be followed by an igno- 
minious death. 

Captain Hale replied, that all these considerations 
had been duly weiffhea, that ^ erfitf kind of service 
necessary to the puolick good was honourable by being 
necessary," that he did not accept a commission for 
the sake of fame alone, or personal advancement : that 
he had been for some time in the army without being 
able to render anv ufDui aid to the cause of his coun- 
try, and that he felt impelled by higL motives of duty 
not to shrink from the opportunity now presented. 

The arguments of his friend were unavailing, and 
Captain Hale passed over to LfOng Island in disguise. 
He had gainea the desired information, and was just 
on the point of stepping into a boat to return to the 
city of New York, when he was arrested and taken 
before the British commander. . Like Andre, he had 
assumed a character, which he could not sustain : he 
was " too little accustomed to dufdicity to succeed." 
The proof against him was so conclusive, that he 
niade no effort at self-defence, but frankly confessed 
his object ; and, again like Andee, without further re- 
marks ^ left the facts to operate with his judges."— 
He was sentenced to be executed as a spy, and was i 
accordingly hanged the next morning. • 

The sentence was conformable to the laws of war, 
end the prisoner was prepared to meet it with a for- 
titude becoming his character. But the circumstan- 


ces of his death aggravated his sufferings, and placed 
him in a situation widely diffisrent from that of Andre. 
The foets were nairaled to Genersl Hull by an oflker 
of the British commissary department, who was pre- 
sent at the execution, and deeply moved by the con- 
duct and fate of the unfortunate victim, and the treat- 
ment he received. The provost-martial, to whose 
ehaige he was consigned, was a refugee^ and behaved 
towards him in the most unfeeling manner ; refusing 
the attendance of a clergyman and the use of a bible, 
and destroying the letters he had written to his mother 
and friends. 

In the midst of these barbarities. Hale was calm, 
collected, firm ; pitying the malice that could insult 
a fallen foe and dying man, but displaying to the last 
his native elevation of soul, dignity of depcNtment, 
and an undaunted courage. Alone, unMended, with- 
out consolation or sympathy, he closed his mortal 
career with the declaration, 'Mhat.he only lamented 
he had but one life to lose for his country." When 
Andre stood upon the scaffold, he called on all around 
him to bear witness, that he died like a brave man. 
The dying words of Hale imbodied a nobler and more 
sublime sentiment ; breathing a spirit of satisfactioiiy 
that, although bron|ght to an untimely end, it was his 
lot to die a martyr in his country's cause. The whole 
tenonr of his conduct, and this aeelaration itself, were 
sueh proofs of his bravery, that it required not to be 
more audibly proclaimed. The following tribute is 
from the muse of Dr. Dwight : 

**Thus, while fond virtue wished in vain to save, 
Hale, oiiiifht and generous, found a hapless erave s 
With genuia' liring flame ma bosom gfowerf. 
And soencs chafmad him to her sweet abode ; 
In worth'a fair path his feet adventund &r. 
The pride of pcaoe^ the rising grace of war." 

There was a striking similarity between the cha- 
racter and acts of Hale and Andre, but in one essen- 
tial point of diiferenee the former appean to much 
the ffreater advantage. Hale was promised no re- 
ward, nor did be expect any. It was necessary that 
the service should be undertaken' from purely virtuous 
motives, without a hope of gain or of honour ; because 
it was of a nature not to be executed by the common 
class of spies, who are influenced by pecuniary con- 
sideration ; and promotion could not be offered as an 
inducement, since that would be a temptation for aD 
officer to hazard his life as a spy, which a commander 
could not with propriety hold out Viewed in any 
light, the act mOst be allowed to bear uneooivocal 
marks of patriotick disinterestedness and self-denial. 
But Andre had a glorious prize before him ; the chance 
of distinguishing himself in a military enterprise: 
honours, renown, and every allurement, that coulo 
flatter hope and stimulate ambition. To say the least, 
his personal advantages were to be commensurate with 
the benefit to his country. But whatever n^ay have 
been the parallel between these two individuals while 
livinff, it ceased with their death. A monument was 
raised and consecrated to the memory of Andre bv the 
bounty of a grateful sovereign. His ashes have been 
removed from their obscure resting place, transported 
across the ocean, and' deposited with the remains of 
the illustrious dead in Westminster Abbey. Where is 
the memento of the virtues, the patriotick sacrifice, the 
eariy fate of Hale 1 It is not inscribed in marble, it is 
hardly recorded in books. Let it be the more deeply 
cherished in the hearts of his countrymen. — Sparfn. 


'' A farmer in the neighbourhood of Doncaster, was 
once met bj his'Uindlotd, who told .him he had some 
thoughts ot raising his rent : to which the fanner re- 

flied, * I am very much obliged to you, sir ; for indeed 
cannot raise it myself.'" 
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FEMALE EDUCATION. 

The destinatioQ of females ia life is much more 
easily foreseen than that of the other sex ; women 
above a certain rank are seldom required ,to earn their 
livinff, and even where this is the case, the modes in 
which it jcan be done are few ; whereas the professions 
which men pursue are numerous. 

The absence of all rieht motives, and the substita- 
tion of what are termed ''accomplishments," for mental 
culture, are the great defects in t^e present system of 
female education. It is wholljr overlooked that all 
exceUence beyond mere mechanical power must arise 
from mind, and that accomplishments have no value 
without intellectual acquirements. 

Persons of limited income, whether derived from 
trade or other sources, often educate their daughters with 
a view to their becoming governesses, under the idea 
. that such a course Will best advance them in life. Iris 
generally expected, and supposed, that a governess 
Xshould teach, or at least be able to superintend, every 
branch of instruction, and it is consequently necessary 
that she should learn every thing. As soon, therefore, 
as she can read or write, she is placed upon a musick 
stool, and devotes from one to three hoars a day to 
the practice of the piano-forte, the harp, and singing. 
A French master is also engaged, and, after the lapse 
of two or three years, probably dancing and an Italian 
master are added. .The parents generally take the 
qualifications of the instructer upon trusts ; and the ex- 
.-pense beinp; an important consideration, when a school 
IS chosen, it is most commonly one which gives the 
greatest apparent quantity of instruction for the least 
money. 
>^ The early education of children mostly falls under 
the direction of f|gJ^ales. and this task requires few or 
none of the ornamental arts of life ; it calls for the 
exercise of a sound judgement, calm temper^ steady 
perseverance, unrelaxed energv, warm aflection, and 
subdued sensibility, combinea with a simpKcify of 
taste and feeling wnich can enter into the thoughts, 
action, and disposition of childhood. The cultivation 
of these qualities, then, should be the aim of tbose^ 
whose position in life obliges them to educate their 
' daughters for the situation of instructers. A person 
so educated would rise merely from the force of her 
superiour character; and she would not despise those 
whose honest ambition had made her whot she was, 
nor y/ould she be unfitted to fulfil her duties in the 
same sphere with them pleasunibly and ad vantageoosk. 
. The more wealthy classes, whet are generally sensible 
of the importance of a good education, need persons 
who can oe trusted with the early management of their 
children; and they daily feel and lament the small 
number of those who are really fitted for the task. 
Those, then, who*are possessed of judgement, temper, 
and practical knowledge, will be more souifht and 
better rewarded than the mere musician, artist, and 
linguist. We do not mean to exclude these arts from 
'^., education ; but we protest against their cultivation 
to the total neglect of all the higher qualities of the 
mind. 

It is vain to imagine that what are called accompkish- 
roents will alone enable a female to advance her rank 
by marriage, even if that should be considered as the 
great object of her life. Birth, fortune, and the con- 
ventional manners which belong to the wealthiest 
classes must still be wanting, and the lack of these will 
generally be at bar to the desired elevation. If the only 



directed to a imion with rank, wealth or great talent, 
and if, when all these have slipped from her grasp, 
she connects herself in despair witK inferiour station, 
poverty, ignorance or folly, she will despise both her- 
self and him whom she lias promised to love; she 
wiU have sinned against tmtb, aiMi Liaviog foifaitad 


self-respect, will be ia^Kfiereni to the respect of thoaa 
around ner. 

On the contrary, ^en a woman has been taught 
that her highest ambition must be limited to the quiet 
and unostentatious fulfilment of the duties which will* 
inevitably fall to her lot, whether it be high or low^-* 
to the acquirement of those virtues, the cultivation of 
those talents, which will embellish her ownexistence, 
and lighten the toil or charm or leisure of others, — 
whatever may be the event, her ambition cannot be 
blighted, for such qualities nnist be always called into 
exercise ; th^y are confined to no station, and will be 
valued,' Joved, and admired in every relation of life. 

In order, then, to direct all female educatioo right, 
there are three points to be considered-^the general 
temperament of the sex, and next the individual 
character ; the general nature of their intellect, and 
the nature of the individual intellect ; and, finally, the 
probable destination of the individual educated. 

Women generally possess an acuteness of sensibility, 
and a liveliness of hna^nation, which render them 
peculiarly susceptible to impressioiiS) but often prevent 
those impressions from bein^ either deep or lasting ; 
this has given rise to a capnce and versatility which 
are proverbial. This excess of feeling and imagination 
produces two apparent contradictions in the female 
character — a tendency to be easily diverted from any 
line of conduct, and a disposition to prejudice. Our 
faculties, however they may be classed, are ail good in 
themselves, and are bad only in their excess. Thus, 
the sensibility of women produces those sentiments of 
tenderness and compassion which fit them for the 
various ofiSces which nature has assigned to them ; 
their lively ima^nation leads them to embellish the 
monotony of their existence by all those harmless allu- 
sions which give a value and a charm to their slightest 
duties and employments ; but where this sensibility is 
too much indulged, it begets an over-wtought exeitaoili- 
ty^ which is conteat to feel rather than to act; and 
this, united with unrestrained imaj^ination, magnifies 
trifles into evils, inconveniences into miseries; the 
mind sinks under supposed sufierin|[, and converts the 
realities of existence into an imagined succession of 
fictitioos pains and pleasures. In this state of mind, 
mere ideas are assumed as practical truths, opinions 
which are the growth of a sickly intellect, become 
prejudices which isan neither be dispelled nor contia 
dieted by the force of reason or experience. Thus a 
woman becomes a mere dreamer, or only acts from 
the impulse of feeling ; no importance is attached to 
the necessary details of her life, while an undue value 
is given to its trifles ; exertion is palsied or misapplied, 
and conduct is controlled by external and accidental 
circumstances, rather than by settled principles ; while 
the reasoning powera are perverted or subdued for 
want of exercise. Where reason is. wanting, judge- 
ment cannot act, and thus the woman becomes tlie 
wayward^ -capricious, irrational and frivolous being, 
which it IS but too much the custom to represent her. 
She is not, however, adapted to be merely a useless or 
mischievous member of society any more than man, 
although she becomes so by misapplication of her pow- 
ers. Her duties are as numerous as those of the other 
sex, her influence as great, indeed we believe greater ; 
for if the conveying of the first rudiments^ f morels to 
the young, and the enforcing^ them by example, be 
her duty, and if upon the attainment of virtuous 
lH^>its depends the future goodness of a rising genera- 
tion, surely the importance of woman in society cannot 
be denied. 

By importance we do not mean any overbearing, 
superiority or assumption of influence ; the strict per- 
formance of the task assigned to her demands far dif- 
ferent qualities— gentle firmness, patience, tenderness, 
and qmet but steady devotion to the great object of her 
life. 

It is, therefore, necessary to inspire women early 
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a jost atoae of thek ttvm podUoa ia society, and 
to show them that their future respectability and worth 
will dkepead upon the pmctioe of the virtttes we have 
Minted out rather than upon the short-lived chaima of 
beauty and youth, or the advantages which mere ac- 
comusAmenU confer. 

We are greatly governed by feelings, and some of 
these require subjection, others encouragement. Mode- 
ration hi their exercise is the point to be insisted on. 
Sxeess of benevolence produces thoughtless profusion; 
excess of maternal afiectiim leada to foolish an4 per- 
BicioaB indulgence; and excess of sensibility to 
quickness of temper, defect of judgement, and manv 
more fatel errours ; out without sensibility there will 
be no natural afiections, no admiration of the great and 
beautiful, and consequently no incitement. to exertion. 
As the feelings prompt to action, so must they be guided 
and regulated by the reason. 

We have indicated some of the errours induced by 
an over-excited sensibility acting upon a lively imagi- 
nation ; these can only be counteracted by strengthen- 
ing the reason. But a deficiency in the sentiments and 
imagination lead to want of mental energy and to 
dulness in the natural a&ctions. When this occurs. 
the feelings and the imagination must be cultivatea 
and stimulated, and this may beat be affiicted by placing 
the pupil in situations where her sensibility will be 
excitea ; where she will be called upon to act in- the 
defence, protection, or assistance of others ; where she 
will be made to feel herself of value, and eapable of 
eontribnting to the welfare of her fellow creatures. 

Truth,' as in every thing, should here also be the 
'basts of edocatioa ; bat to a mind so constituted,- it 
may be presented with the embellishments of language, 
poetry and art. Piction, which has a moral tendency, 
may be judiciously mingled with graver studies to 
-quicken the powers of the imaarination. 

On the contrary, where sensibility and imagination 
prevail to excess, truth only should be the intellectual, 
'food ; the mind should be accustomed to separate the 
probable from the real ; it should be taught to look upon 
the miseries of the world rather than the fancied woes 
of poets, or the imagined sufferings of heroes and 
heroines; the excited feeftiags shoiud expaMl them- 
selves in action ; consttint hedithv employ meait should 
be found for the mind^ and it will then cease to waste 
its eneigies upon fictitious or exaggerated distress. 
' Bodily and mental indt^eace, to which females are 
prone both from nature and education, ought to be 
vigorously contended against-^healtli of mind and 
b(^y can only be ensured by action ; (hey are so in- 
timateiv connected that they mutually injure or assist 
- each otner. And here we may advise mothers upon 
the great importance of attendmg to the dress of their 
daughters. Entire freedom from bodily restraint is 
indispensable. Boys enjoy it— -why should not girls 
be allowed the same advantages? Tight stays, tight 
shoes, back-boards, braces, and stocks, those inhuman 
inventions of a barbarous age, limit and distort the 
natural movements of the body, and sympathetically 
cramp the healthy operations of the mind. Such re- 
straints are supposed to give elegance of carriage and 
perfection df form, while in fact they only produce de- 
formity. The contracted waist, constrain ed move- 
ments, am) helpless limbs, which result from tight 
lacing, are no more consistent With* grace than the 
hectic K bloom on the transparent skin of consomptton 
with real beaatj. 

The occupations of women, being m««tly sedentary, 
require to be counteracted by exercise. Females, from 
physical causes, frequently find walking painful, and 
shelter themselves under some excuse to avoid this 
most healthful of all recreations. They should, there 


hence the constitotioaa of men often sink under mental 
exertion ; it is however probable that in such cases 
the evil might have been prevented, and the inte'llectual 
strength have remained equally great, or greater, by 
attention to exercise. — Among females it is generally^ 
the c^se that a sickly mind accompanies a sickly con- 
stitution ; it is abo true that the proper exercise and 
attendance to the preservation of health might prevent 
both evils. — Household Year-book. 


fore, l»6 early taugrht that attention to their peraonal 
aeaiih Is of equal importance with mental culture, and 
that iR truth the mind can neither work wisely nor 
't^efaliy unless it oe supported by bodily healthy aUd 


ELEPHANT HUNT. 

When the chiefs call their men together for the ex- 
press purpose of bunting, the tn^^omt (elej^hant,^ and 
panther^ ox amqpiUij most frequentljr conatimte the ob- 
jects of (he chase. On those occasions, which how- 
ever do not occur very often, the concourse is consid- 
erable ; and they sometimes remain in the fields or 
woods for several days tosrether. Connected with 
their pursuit of the first-meDtioned animal are varioua 
particulars that may, probably, be interesting to the 
curious, as they furnish further evidence of the strength 
of their superstitious prejudices. By these they are 
literally kept in bondage unto fear ; from whun dread- 
ful chain nothing less than a knowledge of that Divine 
and gracious Providence which mercifully presides 
over the children of men can possibly deliver them. 
For lack of this knowledge, they are perishing daily. 

On Saturday, the 6th of May, 1826, a numerotis herd 
of elephants was discovered in the immediate yicinity 
of the station, which gave me an opportunity of witr 
nessing the astonishing excitement produced by cir- 
cumstances of this nature, and the manner in which 
they are accustomed to pursue those ^ prodigious 
creatures. The signal was given by certain indivimials, 
perched on the diSferent highlands round about, whose 
stentorian powers served as telec^raphick mediums of 
intelligence^ each responding to the shouts of the other. 
By this means an immense concourse of men and dogs 
were speedily assembled near the' deep and bushy 
ravipe, in which the animals had taken refuge. The 
clamour of the hunters and the bowlings of dogs, re- 
verbersted by the precipices, and echoing in the dis- 
turbed recesaea, now became tremendous. 

The march of the herd to and fro in their tmibra^ 
oua covert below sounded not much unlike the rolling 
of immense atones, making ^very thing bend or break 
before them. The crackinf of trees and the falling of 
branches, together with the hideous screams of the 
wounded, furnished terrifick proof of their fury, and of 
the havock they were making. Three out of their num- 
ber were at length brought to the ground, and several 
others severely speared. I was frequently con seined 
to tremble for the safety of the pursuers, while witness- 
ing their fearless advances towards the huge and irri- 
tated victim, seeing that a slender lance constituted the 
whole of their armour. To s^ them, in a state of per- 
fect nudity, boldly proceeding to within reach of one of 
these powerful brutes, which^ by a single stroke of his . 
proboscis, might have laid them lifeless in the dust, 
could not but give rise to the most serious appre- 
hensions. 

Although crowds- be engaged in the chase on those 
occasions, the law enables the man who first pierces thcs 
elephant to claim both the honour and benefit of its 
death. The latter, however, is but small, as he only 
gets one of the tusks, the chief laying claim to the other ; 
and custom requires him to furnish a cow or an ox for 
slaughter at the close of the chase, which is usually con- 
cluded with mirth and festivity. Of this feast no chief, 
I am told, ia allowed to partake, because the elephant 
ia considered to be of equal rank with the greatest of 
their ehiefk. 

Their attack upon this noble t^uadruped is usually 
made from behind, in .which position they are able^ for 
some dmo to elude the keen glance of his extraordina- 
rily small eye ;, f/tfi sometipea even to hamstring hun 
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before be is aware of tbe approach of an assailant. Hia 
huge and onwieldlv carcase, together with a dispropor- 
tionately short neck, render him but ill able to turn 
quickly round upon his adversary. Of this the natives 
are fully aware, and< advantageously avail themselves 
of his want of agility. When thus engaged in the act 
of killing him, it is not a little amusing, as well as sin- 
gular, to hear them lauding the animal, and crying, 
** Don't kill us, fr^at captain — don't strike or tiead upon 
us, mighty chief;" while in the intervals between those 
different entreaties, they cast showers of spears into 
his tortured carcass. The instant he falls, all set up 
as loud a shout as their exhausted strength will enable 
them to raise. The raft of hair on the extremity of the 
tail is then cut off and taken to the chief, who generally 
places it on a pole at the Uangue^ or entrance of his 
cattle-fold. It there bangs as one of tbe ensi^s of roy- 
alty, and as a trophy of victory^ achieved by his subjects 
over the inhabitants of the forest. The extremities of 
the ear and proboscis are likewise cut off, and with 
much ceremony deposited in some secret place, where 
they are left to decay ; no one daring to disturb them 
afterward. This bemg done, and the tusks extracted, 
the remains are left to be devoured by dogs, wolves, 
and vultures. 


ANIMALS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
It is remarkable that, notwithstanding the singular 
barrenness of many parts of the country, there should 
have been found within eiffht or nine degrees of latitude 
from the Cape point, the largest, as well as the most 
minate, objects in almost every class of the animal 
world. Thus, like the ostrich and creeper among the 
feathered tribes, amone the beasts we have the elephant 
and the black-streaked mouse ; the one weighing four 
thousand pounds, the other about the fourth part of an 
ounce ; the camelopardalis, seventeen feet nigh, and 
tbe little elegant zenik, or viverra, of three inches. 
Here too, as above stated, is the abode of the prodigious 
hippopotamus, more bulky, though not so high as the 
elephant : and also the rhinoceros, equally ponderous 
and sow-like in its formation. Of the thirty different 
species of antelope known in natural history, this 
coiiatry alone possesses eighteen. Besides these^ there 
is tbe largest of the eland or oreas that exists, six feet 
high ; together with the little pigmy, or royal antelope, 
which is little more than six inches. The spring-bok, 
or leaping antelope, is, as before observed, sometimes 
met with in herds of foiir or fiye thousand. The lion, 
the leopard, the panther, and various species of the 
tiger-cat are likewise indigenous ; but not the striped 
ti<rer of India. The wolf, hyaena, and three or tour 
different kinds of jackals are ^very where found ; as 
also tbe ant-eater, the iron hog, or crested porcupine, 
the viverra, that burrows in the ground, tne jerboa, 
nearly allied to the kangaroo, and several species of 
hares. Buffaloes infest the woods and thickets ; and 
many of the plains abound with zebras ; with the 
stronger and more elegant-shaped quacha ; as well ae 
with whole herds of the singular knoo, partaking of 
the form of the ox, the horse, the antelope, and the stag. 
In the mountains there are numerous ana large troops 
of that disgusting animal, the dog-faced baboon ; and 
IDcewise swarms of apes and monkeys of all sizes. 


REVOLUTIONARY BATTLES. 

The following table may be useful for occasional 
reference : 

Battle of Concord, April 20, 1775. 

Battle of Bunker Hill, June 15, 1775. 

Battle of Old Hampton, Va., where the Americans 
took 5 deck vessels, November, 1775. 

Battle of Great Bridge, near Norfolk, Va. Dec. 
18, 1775. 

J3attle of Fort Washington, Nov. 17, 1775. 

Battle of Fort Lee, Nov. 19, 1775. 
Vol. a 48 


Battle of Trenton, where Washington and his army 
took 1000 Hessians, Dec. 2t), 1776. 

Battle of Princeton, Jan. 2, 1777. 

Battle of Brandywine, Sepu 11, 1777. ' 

Battle of Germantown, Oct. 4, 1777. 

Burgoyne's army taken near Saratoga, Oct, 17, 1777. 

Battle of Red Banks, Oct. 22, 1777. 

Battle of Monmouth, June 19, 1776. 

Battle of Stony Point, July 16, 1779. 

Battle of Long Island, Aug. 27, 1779. 

Cornwall is and his army 4aken at York Town, 
Va., Oct. 12, 1781. 

Battle of King's Mountain, Oct. 1781. 

Battle of Guilford, N. C, March 17, 1781. 


THE WESTERN EMIGRANT. 

Amid tliese forest shades that proudly reared 
Their unshorn beauty towards the favouring skies, 
An axe rang sharply. There, wilh v^orous arm, 
Wrought a bold emigrant, while by bis side 
His little 8on with question and response 
Beguiled the toil. 

** Boy, thou hast neter seen 
Such glorious trees, and when the giant trunks 
Fall, how the firm earth groans, ftememberest then 
The might V river on whose breast we sailed 
So many days on toward the setting sun 7 
Compared to that our own ConnectiCttt 
Is but a creeping stream." 

*' Father, tbe brook. 
That by our door went singing, when I launched 
My tiny boat with all the sportive boys, 
When school was o'er, is dtearer far to me 
Than all these deep broad waters. To my eye 
They are as strannrs. And those little trees 
My mother planted in the garden, bound, 
Or our j|Er»/ home, from whence the fragrant peach 
Fell in its ripening gold, were foirer sure 
Than this dark forest shutting out the day." 

** What, ho 1 my little girV^and with light st«p 
A fairy creature hasted toward her sire, 
And setting down the basket that oontained 
Tbe noon's repast, looked upward to biMhce 
With sweet, confiding smile. 

*' See, dearest, see 
Yon bright-wini^ pan)9iiet, and bear tbe song 
Of the gay red-bird ecbouig through the treea, 
Making rich musick. Did'st thou ever bear 
In far New England such a mellow toneT' 
* " I had a robm that did take the crumbs 
Each night and morning, and bis chirping voice 
Did make me joyful, as i.weat to tend. 
My enow'drops. I was always laughing there, 
In ihntjirsthome, I should be happier now, 
Methinks, if I could find among these dells 
The same f^sh violets." 

Slow ai^t drew oa» 
And round tbe nide hut of the emigrant, 
The wrathful spirit ot tbe autumn storm 
Spake bitter things. His wearied children slept. 
And he, with head declined, sat listening long 
To the swollen waters of the Illinois^ 
Dashing against their shores. Startuig, he spake : 

" Wife 1 did I see theo brush away a tear 1 
Say, was it so ? Thy heart Was vrith tbe halls 
Of thy nativity. Their apaxkling lights, 
Carpeu and sofaa, and adminng guestk 
Befit thee better than these rngnd walls 
Of shapeless k>g8, and this lone hennit-home.*' 

" No, No ! all waa so still around, methougbt, 
Upon my ear that echoed hymn did steal 
Which 'mid the church, where erst we paid our vofWi^ 
So tuneful oealed. But tenderly thy voice 
Dissolved the illusion ;" and the gentle smue 
Lighting her brow, the fond caress that soothed 
Her waking infant, re-assured his soul 
Tiiai vofiercso^er Ou pure nfe^Umt dvM 
And strike a keaith/ul root^ U Kavpiru89. 

Placid and grateful to hia rest he sank ; 
But dreams, those wild magicians, which do play 
Such pranks when reason slumbers, tireless wrought 
Their will with him. Up rose the busy mart 
Of his own native city : roof and spire 
All glittering bright, in foncy's frost-work ray. 
Forth came remembered forms ; with curving neck 
The steed his boyhood nurtured, proudly neiffud 
The favlmrite dog, exulting round his Ibet, 
Frittked, with shnll, joyous bark; fiuniliar doors 
Flew open I greeting hands with his were linked 
In friendship's grasp ; he heard the keen debate 
From congregated haunts, where mind with miod 
Doth Uend and brighten : and till morning roved 
'Mid the loved scenery of his lather-land. 

Mas* SiiiiiuajMi* 
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ULLAGE OP BETHANY AND DEAD SEA. 


Id Moceeding from Jeruaalem towards Bethany, the 
Iraveller skirta the mount of Olii'es ; or, if he wishes to 
enjoy themagnificeni viewwhichii presents, both of the 
city and of the exteasive imci watered by the Jordan, he 
ascends its heights, and at the same liioe inspects the 
remains of sacreii architecture slill lo be seen on ila 
summit. As he passes from the eastern gate, the Gar- 
denof Oethseraane meets hia eyes, as well as the tomh 
which bears the name of the Blessed Virgin, This 
has a building over it with a prelly front, although the 
Grecian ornaments scolpiured in marble are nol in har- 
mony with the pointed arrh at the entrance. It is 
approached by a paved court, now a raised way, leading 
from the Mount of Olives over the Brook Kedron. The 
descent into it is formed by a handsome flight of steps 
composed of marble, being about fifty in number and of 
noble breadth. About niidnay don-n ate two arched 
rei^esses in ibe sides, said to contain the ashes of S(. 
Anne, the mother of Marv, anJ of Joseph her husband. 
Reaching the bottom of ine stairs, the visiter is shown 
,he lorab of the holy Virgin herself, which is in the 
orm of a simple bench coated with marble. Here the 
Greeks and Armem'ans say mass hy lurna, and near 
it there is an bumble altar for the Syrian Christians; 
while opposite to it is one for the Copts, cooaiating of 
earth, and entirely dustilule ofkmps, pictures, covering, 
and every other species of ornament. Chateaubriand 
tells us that the Turks had a portion of this grotto : 
Buckingham asserts that lliey hare no right to enter 
it, nor could he "learn from the keepers nf the place 
that they ever had ;" whereas the author of the 
Anonymous Journal, from which we have already 
quotea, stales distinctly that " there is a place reserved 
for the Mussulmans to pray, which at. the Virgin's 
Tomb one would not expect to be mueh in request." 
So much for the clashitig of authorities on the part of 
writers who could have no wish lo deceive 1 

There are various other grottoes on the acclivity of 
the hill, meant lo keep alire the remembrance of certain 
occurrences which are cither mentioned in r he gospel, or 
have been transmilled tothepregeniagebyoraliraditioD. 
Among these is one which is supposed to be the scene 
of theagony ani] the bloody sweat ; a second, that marks 
Ihe place where St. Peier and the ttvo aont of Zebedee 
fell asleep when their Master retired to pray; and a third, 
indicating the spot whereon Judas betrayed the Son of 
Man with a ki:<s. Here also is pointed out the rock from 
which our Saviour predicted the sack of Jerusalem and 
the ileslmclionoribe Temple,— that dreadful visitation, 
of which the traces are still most visible both tvichioand 
around the walls. The curious pilgrim is further edified 


by the sii;ht of a cavern where the apostles wvre taught 
the Lord's Prayer ; and of another where the same indi- 
viduals at a later period met together lo conipose theii 
Creed. On Ihe principal lop of the Mount olOlivea, — 
I'orthe elevated ground presents three separate snmmiis, 
— are a mosque and Ihe remains of a chorch. The for- 
mer is distinguished bya lofty minaret which commands 
an extensive prospect ; but the latter is esteemed more 
remarkable, as containing the piece of rock imprinted 
with Ihe mark of our Saviour's foul while in the act oi 
ascension. 

But the view of the venerable metropolis itself, which 
stretches out its lanes and sacred enclosures under the 
eye of the traveller, is still more interesting than the re- 
capitulation of ambiguous relicks. It occupies an iV- 
reiiular square of a bout two miles and a halrin circum- 
ference, Eusebtus gave a measuretnenl of twenty-stvea 
stadia, amounting to nearly a mile more than its present 
dimensions ; a dliterence which can easily be explained, 
by advening to the alterations made on the line of 
fortifications by the Saracens and Turks, especially on 
the north-west and weslcm eilrcmiiies of the town. 
Its shonest apparent side is that which faces ihe eaat, 
and in this is the supposed gale of the ancient Tem- 
ple, shut up by the Mussulmans from a superstitious 
motive, and the small projecting stone on which their 
prophet is to sit when he shall judge the world as- 
sembled in Ihe vale below. The southern side is 
exceedingly irregular, taking quite a zigzag, direction ; 
ihe son til -western entrance being terminated by a 
mosque built over the supposed sepulchre of David, oo 
the elevation of Mount Zion. The form and exact 
direction of Ihe western and northern walls are not 
distinctly seen from the position now assumed; but 
every part of them appears to he a modern work, an<I 
executed at the same time. They are flanked at cer- 
tain distances hy square towers, and have baillemeuta 
alt along their summits, with loopholes for arrows or 
musketry close to the top. Their height is about fifty 
feel, but they are not snrrounded by a ditch. The 
northEm wall nina over ground which declines slightly 
outward; the easinn wall passes straight along the 
brow of Mount Moriah, with the deep valley of Jeho- 
shaphat below ; (he southern wall cro'^ses Mount Zion, 
with the vale of Hinnom at its feet; and the western 
wall is carried over a more uniform level, near the 
summit of the bare hills which terminate at the Jaffa 
gate. 

rurning towards ihc cast, the traveller sees at the 
fool of the hill the little village of Eelhanj;. so ofleu 
mentioned in th« history of our Lord and oiiiia personal 
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followera; aod ai ■ grealer dis 
left, be beholih the magnitiu:, 
aod tbe Dead Sea. 

Tht-re are two roads from Jerusalem 
:r the Mount of 01 ires 


ice, aliitleraoreonthe 

scenery of the Jordan 


! piissing o 


10 Bethany ; the 

; the other, tlie 

This village is noiv both small aod poor, the cull iTiilioa 
of the soil around it being very niucb ncglecled by the 
indolent Arabs joio wbo^e bands it lias fjllen. Here 
are shown the ruiasol'a bouse, said lo have belonged to 
Lazarus, whom our Saviour raised from ibe dead; and, 


in the immediate neighbourhopd, the faithful pll^imis 
invited to devotion in a grotla, which is represented as 
the iii^tual tomb wherein the miracle was performed. 
The dwellings ofSimun the Leper, at'MaryM(agdalene, 
and of Manila are pointed out by the Musiutmana, who 
IraSck nn the credulity ofi'^norant Christians. Nay, 
they undertake to identify the spot whi-re the barren fig- 
tree withered under the cuise, and (he place where 
Judas put an end to his life, oppressed by a more dread- 
ful malediciion. 

Monthly Sepffsilory. 


HYDEO-OXVGEN MICROSCOPE. Now EXBimiiia at tw Ajobicas HtrsEEiM.* 


The abore eDgraving is a very faithful repreientadon 
ni the appearance ofa drop of water, as magnified by 
(he asiouisfaing powers orihia Microscope. The images 
ore projected upon a disk of about 340 square feet, and 
magDified 3,400,640 times. 

The great merit and peeutiarily of Dr. Weldon's 
Microscope, consists in the application of arlifieia! light, 
instead ofsolar light which has been necessary hitherto, 
to the purposes of Microscopes. The light used in 
this instrument, is derived from the application of ■ 
dame of oxygen and hydrogen gas united upon lime, 
and is the most intense Hsht that we are acquainted 
with. The union of these two flames, which suggests 
the name of " Hydro-Oxygen," forms the radiant point, 
from whence the light is collected, by several lenses 
and projected together wiih'the images upon the can- 
vass. Tbe instrument is a desirable acquisition to 
Kienee, and the scenes which its immense power pre- 
tenia, are extremely interesting and trtily wonderful. 

•SwasntiMoriUi. 


., which have 
lore just than 


Amid the various articles on tbe subjec 
recently appeared, we have seen none r 
the following : 

" This iosirumentpreienls to our view a world of 
wonders. Its magnifying powers are astonishingly 
great. The spectators being introduced into a room 
adapted to ibe exhibition, the doors and windows are 
closed to exclude the solar light : the microECOpe is 
then opened and an intense light formed by the com- 
bustion of oxygen gas, irradiates the instrument, and 
reflects upon a sheet of caavats of two hundred and 
forty feel, what we may truly call a new world. A 
single drop of water is magnified 2.400,640 limes. In 
this ocean, (for such it may be called, in comparison 
with ihe incomprehensible diminutive tribes of animal- 
cule which teem in myriads through if) we see vsrjoos 
species of living creatures, some apparently as lars^e 
as a dog. To give an accurate ttescri]uion of their 
shape is a ihinj; impossible. Some of ihem appear 
with horns which they bend to every shape ; some 
seem to have but one Ipg and a tail, others seem to 
have three ; some have bodies somewhat of the shape 
ofa tadpole ; others bear a distent resemblance to the 
porpoiM I ffana exhibit Ae ahapa of ■ ealAah wifk tho 
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head of the grass-hopper ; others resemble nothing 
under the son) but are wholly sui generis, ThLs drop 
or miscropick ocean, eitends its forests far and wide; 
amongst their wide spreading branches, those tribes of 
oddiiies, are seen gambolinp^, freaking, skipping, swim- 
ming, while one atands tiptoe on some lofty branclu 
another ia aeen pouncing upon him from above, and 
coming in contact, the)[ glance off, one this way, the 
other that Their habits appear to be wholly differ* 
ent from what characterizes the animals of the risible 
creation. They seem to be entire strangers to any social 
feelin{;a : each one shuns the approach of another, and 
the slightMt touch makes them spring and dart on^ aa 
if it were electricL 

The Hydrophilua, or Water Deri], as he ia called, 
u aeen dnrting through the ocean, derouring all before 
him. 

The Skeleton Lnrrtt of the gnat is so pellucid that 
its whole internal atmennre ia quite riaible. The motion 
of the heart and ionga, and the circulation of the blood 
are distinctly seen, together with the muscles, which 
are the ofgaaa of ita wonderfully rapid and peculiar 
motion. 

The point of the fineat needle looks like the end of 
a clubj while the ating of the bee alopea off into imper* 
ceptibility. 

The intenticea of the fineat lace apoear wide enough 
for the body of a man to pass through tnem : the threads 
themselrea are like cables. 

The soAest down of the thistle appears stiff and thick 
as the quills of a porcupine. 

Who can riew this astonishing display of the Diylne 
power without being transported with wonder, lore, and 
praise ! All nature teems with Grod — If we eitena our 
yiew to the starry regions that are abore us, the mind is 
lost in wonder there. 

The son, which appears, (owing to the immense dis- 
tance at which he is placed^ but as a small object, is 
however, one million three hnndred thousand times lar- 
ger than the earth. Great as is this magnitude, its lose 
would be as little noticed by an intelligence that could 
ffrasp the whole creation, as the loss of a drop of water 
from the ocean would be noticed by our eye. 

Between the two extremes stands man, with all the 
self-importance of monarch of this sublunary world. 
On viewing these microecopick myriads, imperceptible 
to the nakM eye, this thought suggests itself to the< 
mind — ^ If there were sensitive beings created by God, 
whose bodies bore the same relation of magnitude in 
re^rd to us, as our bodies bear wiih reupect to the 
animalcols, which we have just described, man, then in 
comparison to those beings, would dwindle into animal- 
culae unnoticed and unseen. Myriads of us then, 
might be inhaled into the vortex of his capacious luogSi 
unseen, unfelt, unknown to him. 

How humiliating is the thought ! and yet how true 
the possibility ! If so diminutive are we, if so much 
more magnificent than the atoms that fioat along the 
air, when compared to a mere creature, however bulk* 
ier bis body in regard to ours, what must we appear 
in that capacious eye on whose bright optick all crea- 
tion is less than the point of the sting of a bee, less 
than imperceptibility itself!" 

GREAT FASTING. 

Aede kept a civet cat ten days, wild pigeons thirteen, 
a wild cat the same time, and an eagle twenty -eight 
days without food. Buffon had an eagle that lived 
five weeks, a badger a month, and several dogs thirty- 
six days without nourishment. Leewenhoeck possess- 
ed a scorpion which lived three months, anu vipers 
ten montns, in a state of perfect abstinence. Vaillant' 
had a spider that lived ten months without food, when 
its strength was sufficient to kill another as large as 
itself. 

Hunter enclosed a toad between two stone flower 
pota, and at the end of fiNineen months it waa as lively 


as ever. M, Sue mentions instances of the same 
animals living eighteen months sealed up in boxes, 
without nutriment. M. Herisant covered a box, con- 
taining three toads, with a coating of plaster, and on 
0|>ening it eighteen months afterwards, one -was still 
alive. Land tortoises Hved eighteen months with 
Redi ; and Baker kept a beetle in a glass confinement 
for three years, when it escaped. Dr. Shaw mentions 
two Egyptian serpents, which had been preserved for 
three years, in a bottle closely corked ; yet when he 
saw them, they had cast their skins, and were as 
lively as it they bad Just been caught. Latreille stuck 
a spider to a piece of cork, and precluded it from com- 
munication with any thing else for four months, at the 
end of which time it seemed aa lively aa ever. Bruce 
kept two cerastes (homed snakes) for two vears, with- 
out giving them anjr thing. He aid not observe that 
they alept in the winter season ; and they cast their 
skins, aa usual, on the last day of April. In the 
Philadelphia Magazine for 181& are many accounts of 
lizards having been found imbedded in chalk-rock, ap- 
parently dead and fossilized, which re-assumed living 
action on ezpoaure to the atmosphere. On their de^ 
taction in this state, aaya the Journal of Science, the 
mouth ia usually closed with a glutinous aubstance, and 
closed so tenaciously, that they often die of suffocation 
in the very effort to extricate themselves from this 
material. Walker found a toad perfectly alive in the 
midst of a full grown elm, which had been cut down, 
exactly occupying the cavity which it appeared 
gradually to have scooped out as it grew in size, and 
which had not the smallest extema^communication by 
any opening that could be traced. In the . Encyclo. 
Brit, various instances are mentioned of toads having 
been found alive, imbedded in the middle of trunks of 
trees and blocks of marble, so lar^ and massv, that 
tbey must have been in such situations for at least a 
century. In making an excavation for the Hudson and 
Erie canal, a toad was found several feet below the 
surface, in the centre of a rast rock ; when exposed to 
the air, it revived, made a few hops, and expired. 

There is a singular history of Cicely de Ridgeway, 
preserved among the Records of the Tower w Lon- 
don, which states, that in the reign of Edward III., 
having been condemned for the murder of her bus- 
band, she remained for 40 days without either food or 
drink. This was ^scribed to a miracle, and the king 
condescended in consequence to grant a pardon. The 
Cambridgeshire farmer's wife was buried under a snow 
storm, and continued twelve davs without tasting any 
thing but a little of the snow which covered her. Dr. 
Bccfes makes mention of a beautiful young lady, 
about sixteen years of age, who, in consequence of the 
sudden death of an indtilgent father, was thrown into 
a state of tetanus, ^a rigidity of all the muscles of the 
body and especially those of deglutition,) so violent 
as to render her incapable of swallowing for two long 
and distinct periods of time ; in the first instance for 
thirty-four, and in the second, which occurred shortly 
afterwards, for fifty-four days: during "all which time, 
her first and second fastings, she declared," says Dr. 
Ecclea, " she had no sense of hunger or thirst ; and 
when they were over she had not lost much of her 
flesh.^ In the Flil. Trans, for 1684, is an account of 
four men who were compelled to subsist upon water 
alone for twenty-four days, in consequence of their 
having been buried in a deep excavation by the fall of 
a superincumbent stratum of earth under which they 
were working, and it being this length of time before 
they were extricated. The water which they drank 
of. was from a spring near at hand ; and they drank ot 
it freely, but tasted nothing else. A still more extra- 
ordinary account is recorded in the same journal for 
1742, and consists of the history of a young man, who, 
at the age of sixteen, from having drunk very freely ot 
cold water wheu'in a violent perspiration, was thrown 
into an inflammatory fever, from which he escaped with 
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difficalty, and with snch a dislike to foods of all kinds, 
that lor eighteen yearty at the time this account was 
drawn up, he bad not tasted any thing bac water ! I 
Hildanus assures us that Era Fiegen fasted for sixteen 
yearly during which she abstained entirely from liquids 
as well as solids ! I 

Hallet, and other physiologists, haye collected va- 
rious Instances of a similar kind ; many of theui of a 
much longer duration of abstinence ; but in general 
they are too loosely written and attested to be entitled 
to lull reliance. Those we have given, however, have 
been drawn up with the most scrupulous caution, and 
supported by the best kind of concurrent evidence. — 
M B. Times. 


THE PASSAGE OF THE JURA. 
SWITZERLAND. 

The Jura mountains form the imposing barrier be- 
tween France and Helvetia on one hand, and Germany 
and Helvetia on the other. The following description 
of the passage of the Jnra from the pea of Dr. Beattie, 
it is believed is not exaggerated : 

The Jura, unlike the other and loftier mountains 
of Switzerland, is clothed from base to summit with 
luxuriant pine torest^. Here, you observe them advan- 
cing in isolated promontories and outnosts ; there, 
grouped into a congeries of bills, or shooting up in 
serraied and precipitous ridges ; but towards the base, 
variegated by mtncate and romantick valleys, and la- 
byrinths of rich meadow land, which |pive striking 
ornament and relief to the sombre forests m which the 
whole chain is enveloped. This passage of the Jura 
abounds in every variety of scenery ; — the simple and 
pictures<|uey the savage and the sublime, follow one 
another in such rapid succession, and are assembled in 
such remarkable juxtaposition, as to defy all description 
or classification. The ascent is full of interest, and 
the impression not a little strengthened by the sense of 
personal risk which the traveller must at times en- 
counter betbre he can accomplish his task. Winter is 
the season when it' is to be seen in all its wildest 
magnificence, for then the snow-sledges supersede 
almost every other vehicle of locomotion, and, preceded 
aod followed by horses and mules in long procession, 
with a constant tinkling of bellsj present at first sight 
a most novel anJ picturesque effect. 

After pursuing lor some leagues, a steep, mgffed, 
and circuitous route, winding at one time, along a deep 
ravine, or the deserted bed of some ancient torrent; at 
another, under the threatening verge of precipitous 
rucks, we reach the immediate frontiers of Helvetia. 

From La Vattay, a town shut dp in the deep obscu- 
rity of ^ine forests, and enjoy ingTnost perfect seclusion, 
a shelving, terraced road conducted us up the Dole,* 
whose isolated summit presents one of the boldest fea- 
tures in the Jura. Here, at an immense elevation 
above the valley, a new world opened upon us, and we 
unexpectedly found ourselves on the almost perpen- 
dicular side of the mountain. The pine-covered pre- 
cipices upon which we stood gave us a full command 
of the wild undulating forest scenery around, which 
plunged, as it were, into an extensive plain, where 
gleaming spires, villages, and chateaux, swam beneath 
us like a fioating cloud. Stretching away in far perspae- 
tive to the shores of the Leman — from which a pale, 
transparent vapour crept slowly upward, dilating as it 
ascended — the vast forms of confused and blending 
mountains towered range above range in shadowy 
grandeur : while, loftier still, and liHed into the serene 
purple of an evening sky, the eternal ALPS burst 
suddenly upon our view, and, by an irresistible fasci- 
nation, held us for a time in fixed and silent admiration. 

As we descend the Jura, the scenery which cha- 
racterizes the shores of the classick Leman, differs 

Or />»%;— 4000 ft. above Lake Geneva. 


materially, and presents itself m strikinff and mfttual 
contrast. On the Savey side of the lake, it is bold, 
variegated, and abrupt: beetHng clif& overhang, and 
green promontories jut out into the lake. Terraced 
vineyards occupy the acclivities, and cornfields the 
valleys and gentfer slopes; while towns, hamlets, 
isolated chateaux, and villas rise in white clusters along 
the shore, or sprinkle the heights in picturesque and 
solitary beauty. Beyond these, vineyards and corn- 
fields* merge into ffreen pastures j the cheerful cottage 
is superseded by the chalet ; valleys are contracted into 
deep ravines ; orchards are succeeded by ridges of dark 
pines, and every thing demonstrates a new and less 
kiadiy region. Higher still, cataract and avalanche 
claim undisputed possession : man retires from the vain 
and ineffectual struggle, and the process of vegetation 
is suspended. The chaos of the Alps commences, and 
numerous at^tZ/e«, stationed like advanced outposts, 
lead in lofty succession to the sovereign Blanc, whose 
unchangeable aspect presents one of the boldest em- 
blems of eternity which the material world can supply « 
The opposite, or Lausanne side, exhibits nothing oi 
this subiimity ; but it offers every combination of the 
beautiful and picturesque, while at the same time, it 
is the granary, as well as the garden, of Switzerland. 
From the Jura to the Lake, though comprising a dis- 
tance of only three leagues, it embraces every feature 
that the human eye delights to contemplate — ^a natu- 
rally favoured, fertile, and highly cultivated soil ; an 
appearance of universal chee. fulness and comfort ; an 
industrious and healthful population, fully alive to the 
blessings of independence, and indefatigable in every 
means best calculated to render such blessings per- 
manent 
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. ETHAN ALLEN. UUaADIER GENERAL U. S. A. 

Ethan Allen,* was bom in Roxbury, Litchfield coun- 
ty, Conn, in the year 1739. His parents afterwards 
lived in Salisbury ; at an early age he himself 
emigrated to Vermont. At the commencement of the 
disturbances in this territory about the year 1770 he 
took a roost active part in favour of the ^reen mountain 
boys, as the settlers were then called, in opposition to 
the government of New-York. An act or outlawry 
against him was passed by this state, and fifty pounds 
were offered for his apprehension ; but his party was 
too numerous and faithful to permit him to be dis- 
turbed by any apprehensions for his safety ; in all the 
straggles of the dav he was successful ; and he not 
only proved a valuable friend to those whose cause he 
had espoused, but he was humane and generous 
towards those with whom he had to contend. When 
called to take the field, he showed himself an able lead- 
er and ao intrepid soldier. 

The news of the iMittle of Lexington determined colo- 

* This sketch of the life of Col. Allen, is taken from the 
American BioKraphical and Hiatorical DictioDary, By William 
Allen, D. D. ProeideDt of Bowdoin College— Second Edition — 
Boston, William Hyde ^ Ca 1632. 8vo. p. p. 800.— A work, by the 
way, that we would take occasion to recommend, an the most 
intereating, full and autbendck of any work of its kind ever pub- 
liahed in America. This edition oontatna opwards of ISOO bio- 
j^aphical articles. This sketch of Col. Allen more nearly 
answers our purpose than any written one we could conveniently* 
find : yet it is not full in its details of the difficulties of the Green 
Mountain Boys as to the New Hampshire Grants, with Govem- 
our Tryon, or of the highly conspicuous part which the subject of 
the notice took in that controversy. There are also many 
interesting and amusing anecdotes told of Col. Allen, which are 
familiar, many of them, to most people, but which we have not 
found time to inibody. We have been unable to procure a por- 
trait of the Col., and indeed we are not aware that there is say 
extant. 
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nel Allen to en^^age on the side of his cpuotry, and 
inspired him with the desire of demonstrating^ his 
attachment to liberty by some bold exploit. While his 
mind was in this state/a plan for taking Ticonderoga 
ind Crown Point by surprise was formed by Capts. 
Edward Mott aad Noah Phelps of Hartford, Con. They 
marched {)rivately) April 29th, with sixteen unarmed 
men. Arriving at Pittsfield, the residence of Cul. James 
Easton and John Brohn, Esq. — thev communicated the 
project to them and to Col. Ethan Allen, then at Pitts> 
field. These gentlemen immediately eugas^ed to co- 
operate and to raise men for the purfjose. Of the Berk- 
shire men and the green mountain boys 230 were 
collected under the command of Allen, and proceeded 
to Castleton. Here be was unexpectedly joined by 
Col. Arnold, who had been commissioned by the Mas- 
sachusetts committee to raise 400 men, and effect the 
same object, which was now about to be accomplished. 
As he had not raised the men. he was admitted to act 
as an assistant to Colonel Allen. They reached the 
lake opposite Ticonderoga Tuesday evening, May 9, 
1775. With the utmost difficulty boats were procured, 
and eighty- three men were landed near the garrison. 
The approach of day rendering it dangerous to wait for 
the rear, it was determined immediately to proceed. 
The commander-in-chief now addressed his men, re- 
pri senting, that they had been for a number of years a 
scourge to arbitrary power, and famed for their valour, 
and concluded with saying, '' I now propose to advftnce 
before you, and in person conduct you through the 
wicket gate, and you that will go with me voluntarily 
in this desperate attempt, poise your firelocks." At 
the head ot the centre file he marched instantly to the 
gate, where a sentry snapped his gun at him and retreat- 
ed through the covered way ; he pressed forward into the 
forr, and formed his men on the parade in such a manner 
as to face two opposite barracks. Three huzzas awaked 
the ga. rison. A sentry, who asked quarter, pointed out 
the apartments of the commanding officer ; and Allen 
with a drawn sword over the head of Captain De la 
Place, who was undressed, demanded the surrender of 
the fort. " By what authority do you demand it?" in- 
quired the astonished commander. '' I demand it," 
said Allen, " in the name of the great Jehovah and of 
the continental congress." The summons could not 
be disobeyed, and the fort with its very valuable stores 
and ' or ty-nine prisoners was immediately surrendered 
on May lOih. ' These were from 112 to 120 iron cannon 
from SIX to twenty-four pounders, two brass cannon, 
fifty swivels, two mortars, ten tons of musket balls, 
three cartloads of flints, ten casks of powder, thirty new 
carriages, one hundred stand of small arms, thirty bar- 
rels of flour, and eighteen barrels of pork. Crown 
Point was taken the same day, and the capture of a 
sloop of war soon afterwards made Allen and his brave 
party complete masters of lake Champlain. May 18th 
Arnold with thirty-five men surprised the fort of St. 
John's, Canada, taking fourteen prisoners, a sloop and 
two brass cannon. Allen, arriving the same day with 
ninety men, resolved, against the advice of Arnold, to 
attempt to hold the place. But he was attacked the 
next day by a larger force from Montreal, and compelled 
to retreat. 

In the fall 1775 he was sent twice into Canada to 
observe the dispositions of the people, and attach them, 
if possible, to the American cau?e. During this last 
tour Colonel Brown met him, and proposed an attack 
on Montreal in concert The proposal was eagerly 


dered. A moment afterwards a furious savage rushed 
towards him, and presented his firelock with the 
intent of killing him. It was only by making use of 
the body of the officer, to .whom he had |fiven his sword, 
as a shield, that he escaped destruction. This rash 
attempt was made without authority from Gen. Schuy> 
ler. He was kept for some time m irons, and then 
sent to England as a prisoner, being assured that the 
halter would be the reward of his rebellion, when he 
arrived there. On his passage, handcuffed and fetter- 
edf he was shut up with his fellow prisoners in the 
cable tier, a space of twelve feet by ten. AAer his 
,arrival about the middle of Dec. he was lodged for a 
short time in Pendennis castle, near Falmouth. On 
the 8th of Jan. 1776 he was put on board a frigate, and 
by a circuitous route carried to Halifax. Here he re 
mained confined in the jail from June to October, when 
he was removed to New*York. During the passage to 
this place. Captain Burke, a daring prisoner, proposed 
to kill the British captain and seize the frigate ; but 
Colonel Allen refused to engage in the plot, and was 
probably the means of preservmg the life oi Capt. Smith, 
who had treated him very politely. He was kept at 
New- York about a year and a half, sometimes imprison- 
ed, and sometimes permitted to be on parole. While 
here, he had an opportunity to observe the inhuman 
manner, in which the American prisoners were treited. 
In one of the churches, in which they were crowded, 
he saw seven lying dead at one time, and others biting 
pieces of chips from hunger. He calculated, that of 
the prisoners taken at Long Island and Fort Washing- 
ton, near two thousand perished by hunger and cold, 
or in consequence of diseases occasioned oy the impu 
rity of their prisons. 

Col. Allen was exchanged for Col. Campbell, May o, 
1778, and after having repaired to head quarters, and 
offered his services to Greneral Washington in case his 
health should be restored, he returned to Vermont. 
His arrival on the evening of the last of May gave his 
friends great joy^ and it was announced by the discharge 
of cannon. As an expression of confidence in his 
patriotism and military talents he was very soon ap- 
pointed to the command of the state militia. It dors 
not appear, however, that his intrepidity was ever again 
brought to the test, though his ^trtotism was tried by 
an unsuccessful attempt of the British to bribe him to 
effect a union of Vermont with Canada. Sir H. Clin- 
ton wrote to lord Germaine, Feb. 1781 ; " there is every 
reason to suppose, that Ethan Allen has quitted* the 
rebel cause." He died suddenly at his estate in Col- 
chester, Feb. 12, 1789. His daughter Pamela married 
E. W. Keyes, Esq. in 1803. Another daughter enter 
ed a nunnery in Canada. He had lived for a time in 
Sunderland. It was his project to make a city Ver- 
gennes, a mile square. 

General Allen possessed strong powers of mind, but 
they never felt the influence of education. Though he 
was brave, humane, and generous*, yet his conduct does 
net seem to have been much influenced by considera- 
tions respecting that holy and merciful Being, whose 
ciiaracter and whose commands are disclosed to us in 
the scriptures. His notions with regard to religion 
were such, as to prove that they, who rather confide in 
their own wisdom than seelc instruction from beaven, 
may embrace absurdities, which would' disgrace the 
understanding of a child. He believed, with Pythago- 
ras, that man after death would transmigrate into beasts, 
birds, fishes, reptiles, &c., and of)en informed his 


embraced, and Colonel Allen with one hundred and ten friends, that he himself expected to lire again in the 


inen, nearly eighty of whom were Canadians, crossed 
the river m the night of Sept. 24. In the morning he 
waited with impatience for the signal from Colonel 
Brown, who agreed to co-operate with him; but he 
waited in vain. He made a resolute defence against an 
attack of five-hundred men, and it was not till his own 
party was reduced by desertions to the number of thirty- 
one, and he had retreated near a mile, that he aarron- 


form of a large white horse. 

The following anecdote shows, that he did not hold 
his strange opinions very strongly. Being called to 
the chnmber of a dying daiighter, who had been in- 
structed in the principles of Christianity by his pious 
wife, she said to him, " I am about to aie ; shall I be- 
lieve in the principles you have taught me, or shall I 
belieTe in what my mother has taugnt me 7" H« be- 
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cime iig'tftud ; hii cbin qnirncd ; hU whole frame 
■hook ; and he taplied ; " believe what tout moiheT bus 
Uuzht you." 

Besides a number of pamphlets in the controversy 
with New-Yorit, he publitbed in 1779 « narrative ofhta 
obacrvstioBS during bis capiivity, nhicb was afterwards 
repTJDted ; a vindicatioa of tliC opposllioo of ibe in- 
hubiiHnts of Vt. to the governmeiii of New- York, and 
Ibeir right to form an independent state, 1779; and 
Allen's theology, or the oiaeles of reason, 17SS. This 
last work was intended lo ridicule the duclrine of Mo- 
ses and the prophets. It would be unjust to bring 
against it the charge of barinr effected great mischief 
ID the world, for few have haa ibe patience to read it 


of apoplunr. A plain marble *Iab c 
s, on wbicn is the following inttcriptioi 


CORPOREAL PART 

GEN. ETHAN ALLEN, 

Rests beneath this atone, 

The 12th day ofPebruarr, 1789 

Aged 30 years. 

His spirit tried ihe marcies of his Qod, 

In whom be bclwrad, and strongly muted. 


CHINESE PUNISHMENTS, No. 2. 
A I2ULPRIT CONVEYED TO PRISON. 


When the mandarin baa condemned the culprit, an 
iron chain, fastened by a padlock, is pat round bis 
neck, and he is then dragged to hia cell. If he re- 
fuses to proceed, infctiour officers of justice compel 
him aAer the manner illustrated by the engraving. 


BATTLE BETWEEN THE INDIANS AND POLKS. 

It appears from a letter received this week from a 
respectable Polish emigrant, at New Orleans, that about 
twenty of bis countrymen, not meeting with any means 
ofsupporl.and totally wiihout funds, departed from New 
Orleans iur Mexico, by laod, through the Texas coun- 
try. Having no guide, nor knowledge of the wilder- 
ness route, iney became utterly lost, when they were 
fiercely attacked by a numerous body of Indians. The 
Pules had but few guns, but maintained a long and 
bloody conflict, uniil they had killed a large number of 
their enemy. They, "however suffered severely, having 
had two of their number slain, and tbe remainder 
wounded. Only one Pole was able to reach New-I 
Orleans. — LomsviiU JoumaL 


CURIODS EPITAPH. 

The following is a copy of the inscription on tne 
tombstone of William French, who was masucred 
by the King's men at Westminster, in the New Hamp- 
sbite Grants, jnsi before the battle of Lexington. 


tools of Georg y> 3^ in the Conhouse at 
alia Clock at Night in the 23<i year of 

Here William French His Body lies 
For Murder his blood for Vengeance cries 
King Georg the third his Tory crew 
tha with a bawl his head Shot threw 
For Liberty and bis Countrys Good 
I he.Losl bis Life his Dearest blood." 
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Vi6ftv«ttr of BniDs.— At 'the recent fire in Spring 
street, a eotey of pigeons wid obserred hoterhiff orer 
the flames at a ffreat height, piesenting a beautitol ap- 

Searance, resembiinff that ofgold, caused by the re- 
ection of the light below. F^r sereral tninntes they 
were seen darting in every direction, as if at a loss 
where to wend theif passa^. At last the^ were 
noticed to follow the propensity ascribed to birds by 
naturalists, and plunged one br on^ into the flames, 
where they perished. — N» Y. Com. Jkh. 


A JUST flBNTmnrr happily bzpbjb868d. — " Whether 
I shall erer succeed in being aseful,'' said Daere, "is, 
1 fear, yery doubtful, but I have determined not to be 
idle. A Umely man like me cannot afford to despiwe 
kimeelf.'' 



ITEMS OF INTELUGENCB. 

■ooofding to Grottiis is tbe oorrection of that wherdn 
[by reason of its antvenalttjr) is defidenu 

bole number of bills in Chancery filed in the state of 

New York, darins the year 1S34, was 1,932; of which 430 wen 
filed before the Cnanoeilor, and the leaidue before the several 
Vice-ChaoeeUora : and the namber of appeals to the Chancellor 
from the dedaiona of Vioe^Chanoellora, was 88. The number of 
special motions and applications, some of which in^ve impor- 
Unt questions of law, requiring time for dedaion waa 2,417. 
The number of decreeab special orders and dediiona, exdusiYe of 
ordcfs of course 3,360. 

From the Report of the Director of the mint, it appsam that 
within the year 1884, the cotna0B amounted to t7,38&423 ; of 
which t3,9M,270 wers in gold ooina, $1416,008 in silver, and 
•l«,lil in copper-in all 11,637,648 pieoea of coin. 

The Legislature of Alabama has passed a law prohibiting the 
issue of bank bills under $6 in that state. 

A atupendoua rock weighing upwards of 800 tooOatdy fell 
from a precipice upon the village of Aravedra, near Peru S. A. 
and cntthed twenty-three men, women and children. Upvrarda 
of ninety horsea and a Direst many sheep, pigs, and oowa were 
also buried under the nuns. 

At Polock, in Lithuania^ at the end of October, a man died 
aged 188 ! At 93 he married his third wife^ who lived 80 years 
with him, and bore him several diildreo. 

A person in Connecticut has invented a machine for catching 
shad bv steam. The engine is to be plaeed on |he shore, and to 
be used for drawing in the seine^ It is intfcnded for fishing in 
North Carolina, where catching ahad ia a very extenaive busi- 
ness, and for three or four niontha employs a great number of 
negroea, at a considerable expense. 

The Mflitia of the United States, acosfdiBg to the Btlest m- 
turns, compriaea 1,336,829 men. 

It appeara by the annual meaaage of the Cfovemour, that the 
income of the two State Priaona at Auburn and at Mount 
Pleasant over their ordinary expenses exdusive of tbe support of 
the female convicts, was 829,892 42, for the last fiscal year; and 
over all expenses, ordinary and extraoidinary, Hx thouMondteptn 
hundrtd and sixteen doUare andjbrtjf'two emU, 


The news of the recall of M. Semirier the French •ia««».«w, 
from Washington, by the government of Louis Philip, was r»- 
reodved in New York, the 18th Feb., 1836. 

An attempt was made to asaasdnate Qen. Jackson. Preddent 
of tbe United Sutes, on the 30th. Jan. 1836 by, one Rachaiti Law- 
rence, by snappmg two percussion pistols at his breast, as he waa 
leaving tlie Rotunda of the Capitol, at the funeral of Warren R. 
Davis, M. C. 


They're dealing-;'win tb sat the eoids 
That nrand the falting Fiend they draw, 
And o'er him hold your ahiehi or law 7 

And will /a give to man a bill 

DivoNsng mm from Heaven'a high swajt 
And, while God says ' thou shalt not kill'— 

Say ye, * for goki, j^e may— ye may* 1 
Gompare the body with the aool ! 
Coaipare the bullet wi|h the bowl ! 

In which ia felt the fiercer blaat 

Of the destroying Angel's breath 1 
Which binds its victim the more fasti 

Which killa him with the deadlier death 1 
Will ye the fdon fox restrain. 
And yet take off the tiger's chain 1 

The living to the rotting dead 

TheOod-oontemning Tuscan* tied, 
Till by the way, or on hia bed, 

The poor oocpse caniec diojiped aJid.diBd— 
Laahed hand to hand, and face to nee, 
In Atal and in loathed embrace. 

Leaa cutting, think ye, is the thong 

That to a hreathinif corpse, for Iifi\ 
Lashes, in torture loathed and lonft 

The drunkard's child—- the drunkard'a wife 
To elaap^ftaf clay— to breathe that bveath— 
And no escape !— O, that is death! 

Areyenof fethersi When your sons 

Look t9 you for their daily bread, 
Dare ye, m mockeryi load with stones 

The table that for them ye tpreadl 
How can ye hope your eons will live, 
If ye, for nsb, s seipent give I 

O, Holv God ! let Ugbt divine 
Break forth more nroadly from abovi^ 

Till we conform our lawa to thine r* 
Tlie perfect law of truth and lovet 

For truth and knre alone can aave 

Thy children from a hopeless grave.— Bodoi> Afer. 

flee Tlmfl, JBmmI, vill. 481^-49L 
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' We license thee, for so muehgohL' 
Sdd they who filled St. Peter's chair 

To pot away the wile who's old. 
And take one that is young and feir:— 

For piMck good requiret a dome 

To swell, like heaven's, for us at Ror- ' 


* For so much goU, we lioense thee,' 
So say our laws—* a draught to sell. 

That bows the strong, endaves the fiee^ 
And opena wide the gate of helL 

For pubiick good rtqutru that bohm 

Since many die^ abould Mve by Run.' 

Te dvil Fathera t while the foea 

Of this Destroyer seise their swords, 
And heaven's own hail is in the blowa 


NOTICES. 

** The ElemsntS of Natural and Experimental Phikiwiphri in- 
cluding Physics, Dynamics, Mech^mca, Hydrosutica, Uydrau- 
lica, PneumatioB, Acouatics, Opuca. Electridtr, Galvanism, 
Magnetism, and Aatronomy. Aeooraing to the latest discove- 
ries, illttstreted by nearly one hundred engravings. By Rev. 
David Blair, A. M . Revised, corrected, newly arranged, and 
greatly improved and enlarged, with many useful and unportani 
additiona. uluatrations. experiments, observations, Ac By E. A. 
Smith. New York : M'Elrath db Banga, 1834. 12iiio. pp. 9861" 
This little elementary work, whose title above mven sumdently 
explains its nature and object, is excellently well adapted to the 
budness of schools, and is a oedrable auxiliary to the laboure of 
inatrucierB, to whom we recommend it with confidence. The 
subjects are well arranged and clearly illuatraied. 

** Eleroenta of Cheiiiistryi illustrated by more than one hun- 
dred engravinga. Dedsned especially for tbe uae of schools and 
academies. By L. D. tiale. 111. D. New York : M'Elrath db 
Bangs, 1838. lUmo. pp. 8331'* This book, which comes from tbe 
same Press, surpasses every elesMntary work on Chemistry de- 
signed for similar putpoaes, that we have seeiv Dr. Gale, wnoee 
experience entitles him to confidence, treats the subject in that 
popular and attractive manner* which cannot fail to interest b»- 
ginnere in a science which has hitherto been treated of with such 
prolixity and daboratensss, as to disooursge yoang persons from 
the laborious attempt of fathoming its intricate trotna. Tbe wanta 
of pupils and teachera in this respect, this book is intended to sup- 
ply. The experiments are dmple, and bv tbe aid of the many 
uaefol engravings are easily comprehended. 

**Tbe Relifl^us Maganne. Origen Bacfader, Editsr. Na 1, 
January, 18BS. Royal 8vo. pp. 64." The former enterpridng ed- 
itor of toe Family Magaxine haa again appeared before the world 
at the head of a new magazine, of tbe above title and dimensions. 
His plan ia to furnish a system of standard rel»ioos knowledge, 
admitting that variety of relitfous subjects andrelinous discus- 
sions which will be calculated lo suit all tastes, and all denomi- 
nations. It is got up on very good material, and each number is 
to be adorned with engravings and a piece of devotional musick. 
The plan ia a good one, and should not fail to recommend itadf 
to tbe patronage and confidence of the religious community. It 
is issued montnly. Subscription price #3 per annum. 

** The Western Monthly Mainzioe, a continuation of the Illi- 
nois Monthly Msgasin& Conducted by Jamea Hall. Vol. 3." 
This Magazine is conducted vrith taste-and talent. The leading 
articles sre wntten with highly creditable energy and cxoelleBt 
spirit. The critical notioeo are juat and discriminating. It b pub- 
lished monthly, at Cindnnati, O.— Each number contains up- 
wards of 60 pagea. Sobecriptkina received at this oflKccb whos 
specimen numbere msy be seen. Price $8^ in advance. 


SECTION XXXI. 


HISTORY. 

In concluding this rolume, we are constrained to 
remark, that the subject of Universal History from 
the beginning of the world, has been attended with 
difficulty as to the collection of details. The history 
of nations in their primitiTe simplicity, unsettled and 
almost uncivilized is necessarily involved in much 
darkness, from the deficiency of intelligent historians 
in those periods, and the confusion and frequent dis- 
crepancy in the writings of those historians who came 
afterwards. We have thus far, however, availed our- 
selves of all the histories within our reach, and have 
tolerably succeeded in giving a concise history of most 
nations, endeavouring as much as possible to reconcile 
palpable discrepancies wherever they have occurred, 
and furnishing a result as near the truth as it was pos- 
sible for us to render ii. From the period to which 
we have arrived, however, the year 1004 b. c. we shall 
be able to pursue the subject with more fulness of 
detail, greater cartainty of truth, and of course, as we 
reach more important events,, with an increasing inter- 
est. The nations thus far noticed, are, China, Baby- 
lonia, Assyria, Canaan, the Israelites, the Moabites, 
the Ammonites, Idumoea, Bgypt, Palestine, Phoenicia, 
Greece, Lydia and Italy. We shall conclude the sub- 
ject for the present, with a recapitulation of the history 
of the distinguished characters, in the period eitending 
from 1491 to 1004 b. c. 

" Moses, the first Hebrew lawgiver and leader. Josh- 
ua, a conqueror of Canaan, and pious military chief- 
tain. Orpheus, the father of poetry. Musieus, a Greek 
poet. Samson, a judge of Israel, and endowed with 
extraordinary strength. Sanconiathon, a Phoenician, 
one of the earliest writers of History. David, a king of 
Israel, a warrior and poet. 

Moses, when an infant, having been exposed on the 
brink of 'the river Nile, in an ark of bulrushes, the 
daughter of Pharaoh found the ark, saved the c]^iid,and 
had him educated as her own son. At forty years of 
age, having renounced the honours of Pharaoh's court, 
he endeavoured to join his oppressed countrymen, hot 
they would not receive him. After this, circumstances 
induced him to flee to the land of Midian^ where he 
married, and enjoyed a retirement of forty years. 

At the end of tnis period, God appeareo to him in 
the mount of Horeb, and ordered him to return to 
Effypt, with a commission to Pharaoh, respecting his 
release of the Israelites from bondage. He accomplish* 
ed this object only after the infliction of ten severe and 
awful plagues upon that monarch and his people. At 
length God saw fit, through Moses, to destroy Pharaoh 
and the flower of his military force in the Red Sea. 

From this period, Moses was employed in receiving 
the moral law from Mount Sinai, in prescribing the 
form of the ceremonial worship of the Hebrews, in 
regulatfng their civil polity, in conducting tneir 
muitary operations, and m leading them through the 
Vol. II. 49 


wilderness of Sinai, in which they were doomed to 
wander during forty years. 

At the age of 120 he died on mount Nebo, in the 
land of Moab, having first taken a view of the promised 
land. This occurred 1451 years B. C. Moses was a 
man of eminent piety and wisdom. 

Joshua was the successor of Moses, and led the Is- 
raelites into the promised land, over the river Jordan, 
whose waters divided to afford them a passage. The 
first city which he conquered was Jericho ; this was 
followed by the speedy reduction of thirty others. 

Having divided the land of Canaan among the ten 
tribes, Joshua died, aged 110, 1426 years' B. C. 

Orpheus was the son of €Ea|^er, or. as some say, of 
Apollo, by Calliope. The fictions or poetry have put 
into his hands a lyre, whose entrancing sounds stayed 
the courses of rivers, moved mountains, and subdued 
the ferocity. of wild beasts. Doi:^tless the effects of 
his song, though not of such a nature, were considera- 
ble, in that rude and early age, on the minds of untu- 
tored barbarians. 

By the fK>wer of his musick, as fiction reports, he 
regained his wife, Eurydice, from the infernal regions, 
but lost her again in consequence of failing to comply 
with a certain condition, on which she to be was restorea. 
The condition was, that be should not look behind to 
see her till he had come to the extremest bprders of hell. 
Contrary to promise he did this, through the impatience 
of love, or by reason of foigetfulaef8| and the vanished 
from before his eyes. 

Orpheus, according to story, wm one of the Argo- 
nauts ; of which celebrated expedition he wrote a 
poetical account. This, however, is doubted ; and the 
poems that pass under his name, are, with reason, 
ascribed to other and later writers. There is little 
cause to doubt that such a person as Orpheus existed, 
and that he was a great poet and musician. The 
period assigned for him is 1284 years B. C. 

Musteus is supposed to have been a son or disciple 
of Linus or Orpheus, and to have lived about 1253 
years before the Christian era. None of his poems re- 
main. A Mussus, who flourished in the 4th century, 
according to the judgement of most criticks, wrote 
" The loves of Leander and Hero." 

Samson was the son of Manoah, of the tribe of Dan. 
As be was raised up to aven^ the Israelites of their 
oppressors, he was endowed with exttaordinary strength. 
On one occasion, he slew 1000 Philistinea with the 
jaw-bone of an ass. At various othertimes, he severely 
molested and distressed them. 

At length he was,- through stratagem, betrayed by 
Delilah, and deprived of h» strength. It, however, 
soon returned ; and he paUed down the temple of 
Daffon on the heads of his enemies, the Philistines, 
wra whom he perished in the general ruin. Some 
parts of his character are very far from deserving im- 
itation. His various exploits and follies, are recorded, 
Judges xiv. xv. xvi. 

Sanconiathon was bom at Berytus, or, according to 
others, at Tyre. He flourished about 1040 years B. C. 
He wrote, in the language of his country, a historv, in 
nine books, in which he amply treated of the theology 
and antiquities of Phcsnicia and the n«lghbouring 
places. 

This hbtory was translated into Greek by Philo, a 
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native of Byblus, who Hyed in the reign of the empe- 
rour Adrian. Some few fxagnientfi of this Greek 
translation are extant. Some, however, suppose them 
to be spurious, while others maintain their authenticity. 

David was the son of Jesse, and anointed king of 
Israel, while keeping his father's flocks, by Samuel, the 
prophet. He was a valiant, prosperous, and warlike 
prince, and raised himself and people to great eminence 
and renown. His name began to be known and cele- 
bratedf from the time that he slew Goliath, the giant. 
His military operations were planned with wisdom, and 
executed with vigour. 

He was distinguished as a sacred poet and writer of 
psalms ; no one m this department has ever equalled 
nim. These inspired productions are marked by loft> 
iness, vigour, and felicity of expression — abounding in 
the suhlimest strains of devotion, and conveying the 
most important truths and instructions to the mind. 

This pious prince was left to fall into scandalous 
sins, in a few instances, particularly in the seduction 
of Bathsheba, and the murder of Uriah, her husband; 
but he bitterly repented of them, and was restored to 
the divine favour. He died, 1015 years B. C, after a 
reiffli of forty years. 

This brings us down to^ Perioo V, which is the 
Period of Homer, extending from the dedication of 
Solomon's temple, 1004 B. C, to the founding of Rome, 
752 years B. C.» 


ASTRONOMY. 


ITS HISTORY-Contintied. 

Maniliua^ a Roman, a. d. 10, wrote an astronomical 
and astrological poem. 

Seneca, a. n. 50. His book on natural philosophy 
contains many pieces of information on astronomical 
hlMtory, but is/ principally remarkable for his bold opin- 
ions on the nature of comets. These he declares to be 
planet«, whose laws he predicted would one day be 
calculated, and that posterity would wonder how 
things so simple couid have so long escaped notice. 

Menelaus, a. d. 80, has left three books of spherical 
trigonometry. 

7^«wi of Smyrna, a. d. 117? wrote on astronomy, 
and made a collection of astronomical works. His 
observations are cited by Ptolemy. 

Cleomedes wrote on astronomy. He certainly lived 
after Posidonius, but whether before or after Ptolemy 
is uncertain. He is usually considered as having lived 
under Augustus Csesar. 

We must suppose that there were many real obser- 
vers between the epochs of Hipparchus and Ptolemy ; 
but from the loss of even their names, and the silence 
of Ptolemy himself, it is clear that no discovery of any 
importance was made. 

^/o7«>m^ of Alexandria, a. d. 130 — 150. We must 
briefly mention his works, his system, and his discover- 
ies. The muthematical collection, called by the Arabs, 
the Almctgest is the work from which we derive most 
of our knowledge of the Greek astronomy. We find 
there a full account of the observations and discoveries 
of Hipparchus ; those of Ptolemy himself; the reasons 
and elements of his system ; various mechanical argu- 
ments agaitast the motion of the earth, which show that 
the first principle? of dynamicks were utterly unknown ; 
a description of the heavens and the milky way, and a 
catalogue of stars, which we may be nearly certain was 
that of Hipparchus, reduced to his own time by an 
assumed value for the precession, but which has neen 
asserted to have been corrected by new observations ; 
a theory of the planetary motions ; the length of the 
year ; the instruments he employed, &c. 

The Ptolemaick svstem was an attempt to represent 
the motions of the planets by supposing them to move 
uniformly in circles, the centres of which circles them- 
selves moved uniformly in circles round the earth. 


The angular motions of the planets, as then known, 
were sufiicienily well represented by this system ; not 
so their changes of distance from the earth, as seen in 
their apparent diameters. .This was the universal sys 
tern of after- times till Copernicus. 

The principal discovery of Ptolemy is that of the 
LUNAR EVECT10N, an inequality suchas would be causcd 
by an alternate increase and diminution of the eccen- 
tricity of the moon^s orbit. He also discovered the 
REFRACTION and made some tolerably correct experiments 
to determine its law. He explained the apparent en- 
largement of the disks of the sun and moon when near 
the horizon. He extended the projection of the sphere 
of Hipparchus. He entered into the investigation of 
every point which Hipparchus had touched ; in some 
instances finding more correct values ; in others, alter- 
ing without amending. He was not an astronomer 
only, but wrote on geography, musick, chronology, 
mechanicks, and, unfortunately, on astrology. 

With Ptolemy the originality of the Greek school 
ends. We must come to the Arabs before we find any 
thin!; worth particular notice. 

Sextus Emptricu8^ a. d. 173, described and wrote 
against the Chaldean astrology. 

Cenaorinus, a. n. 238, wrote an astrological work on 
the day of nativity, containing historical information 
with regard to astronomy. 

Julius Firmicus Matemus, a. d. 370 wrote on 
astmnomy. 

Pappus of Alexandria, a. d. 383. His commentary 
on Ptolemy is nearly all lost. 

Tlieon of Alexanaria, a. n. 385, the most celebrated 
commentator on Ptolemy. He was a good mathema- 
tician, but no great astronomer. He has however left 
some tables, and a method for constructing almaoarks. 

Hypatia (his daughter,) murdered a. d.415, the first 
female on record celebrated for her scientifick talents. 
She wrote one book of her father's commentary, and 
constructed some tables. 

Martianus Capella, a. d. 470, in his Saiyricon, has 
some astronomical notions, among which is the follow- 
ing: that Mercury and Venus move round the sun. 
Cicero and Macrobius give the same idea ; but the 
passage of Martianus is remarkable as being reported to 
have turned the attention of Copernicus to the system 
^hich bears his name. 

TViius of Athens, a. n. 500, has left six observations 
of lunar occoltations and solstices: the only observa" 
tions recorded between Ptolemy and the Arabs, 

Simplicius, a. n. 546, has left a commentary on. and ' 
description of, the astronomical work of Aristotle, 
which we have mentioned as lost. 

Proclus Diadochus (not the commentator of Euclid.) 
A. n. 550, wrote a commentary on the astrology of Aris- 
totle, and a description of astronomical phenomena. 

Isidore^ archbishop of Hispalis (Seville,) a. d. 636, 
wrote a theological work on astronomy.. 

Bede^ a. n. 720. and Barlaam the monk, a. d. 1330, 
are attached to the preceding by Delambre. Both 
wrote astronoinical works of little distinct merit. The 
last Greek writer on astronomy, of the least note, is 
Michel Psellus^ a. n. 1050. 

It is remarkable that, excepting his own commen- 
tators, few of the authors immediately preceding ever 
quote Ptolemy. Had it not been for the Arabs, the 
writings of the latter must have been lost. 

The Alexandrian school was destroyed by the Sara* 
cens under Omar, a. d. 640 ; and the rise of astronomy 
among the eastern Saracens dates from the building of 
Bagdad by the caliph Al Mansur, in the year 762. In 
the reign of this prince, translations of the Greek wri- 
ters were begun ; and with nearly the same mstruments, 
and the same theory, as Ptolemy, a career of four cen- 
turies of observation commenced, during which many 
astronomijcal elements, and. in particular, the obliquity 
of the ediptiok, and the precession of the equinoxes, 
were more accurately detennined. 
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Iq the reuip of Al MaxrniD, son of Haran al Rasbid, 
himself a dutge at observer, great encouragement was 
given to astronomy. A degree of the meridian was 
measured, but with what accuracy cannot be known, 
from oQKignorance of the measure employed. 

AlbcUe^ittSj or Al-Batani, a. d. 880, discovered the 
motion ol the solar apogee, corrected the value of the 
precession, the solar eccentricity, and the obliquity of the 
eclipuck ; and published tables. He is the first who 
made use of sines (instead of chords) and versed sines. 
He found the length of the year more accurately. 
He is, beyond all doubt, the only distinguished observer 
of whom we know any thing between Hipparchus and 
Tycho Brabe. 

Alfraganus or Al-Fergani^ and Thabet ben Korvah, 
both about a. d. 050. The 6rst has left a work on 
astronomy ; the second is principally remarkable by 
his having revived an old notion of the Greeks (not 
mentioned by Ptolemy, but by Theon) of a variation in 
the position of the ecliptick, which has been called a 
trepidation. 

Ebn Yuni8y and Abid-Wefa, about a. d. 1000. The 
former, an Egyptian, an observer and mathematician of 
great merit, has left a work containing tables and ob- 
servations. He first noted the time of the beginning 
and end of an eclipse by taking the altitude of a star. 
His work shows an increasing knowledge of trigonome- 
try. He was the first who employed subsidiary angles. 
Abul-Wefa fir^ formally used tangents, cotangents, 
and secants, which Albategnius had overlooked. He 
gave tables of tano^ents and cotangents. 

Alphetragius of Morocco, a. d. 1050, attempted a 
new explanation of the planetary motions, not worthy 
at further notice. 

Arsachel^ a Spanish Moor, a. d. 1080 has left some 
tables of indiffirent accuracy. His contemporary, 
Alhazen, wrote on refraction. Geber^ also a Spaniard, 
(about A. D. 1080 ?) made some improvements in 
xspherical trigonometry. He introduced the use of the 
cosine. 

Abul Hassan about a. d. 1200, has left a catalogue 
of stars, and some Improvements in dialling. 

We have Persian tables (of the eleventh century ?) 
translated by George Chrysococca, a Greek physician, 
-in the fourteenth century ; but the best known are those 
of Nasireddin, published a. d. 1270, under the protection 
of Hula^u, grandson of Jenffhis Khan, and conqueror 
of Persia. The PersiaiTs have a method of interca- 
lating their solar years, which, though complicated, is 
of surprising accuracy, but when they first began to 
employ it is unknown. 

t/lug Beg, srandson of Timur, a. d. 1433. This 
prince made a large number of observations at Samar- 
cand.^ His catalogue of stars of the date above- 
mentioned, was, in its day, the most correct ever 
published. He also gave tables of geographical latitudes 
and longitudes. The emperour Akbar (sixth from 
Timur, died 1605) also encouraged astronomy, and 
caused many Hindoo works to be translated into 
Persian. 

In China, Cocheou-King, a. d. 1280, patronised by 
Kublai, brother of Hulagu, and fifth successor of Jen- 
ghis Khan in the partial conquest which that prince 
made of China, made a great number of good obser- 
vations. He introduced spherical trigonometry, and 
rejected the ancient chronology. 

Since the fifteenth century, astronomy ha^ declined 
throughout the East. The Chinese received many 
methods from the Jesuits, but to little purpose. Among 
the Hindoos, there are very few who can understand 
the ancient writings. The Turks and Persians have 
little besides astrology. We now proceed with Euro- 
pean astronomy which forms a chain of progressive 
improvemenL 

Astronomy was introduced again into' Europe by 
means of the Greek writers, mostly through transla- 
tions from the Arabicjc. The first translation of the 


Almagest was made under the au.<(pices of the Empe* 
rour Frederick II., about a. d. 1230. 

Sacrobosco (an Englishman nam^d. jETo/^icoo^,) 
A. D. 1220, wrote a work on the sphere, taken from 
Ptolemy, &c. It continued for a long time in great 
repute. He also wrote on the Calendar. About the 
same time, Jordantis, wrote a curious work on the 
Planisphere. 

Alonso X., king of Castile, a. n. 1252, with the as- 
sistance of Arabs and Jews, formed the iirst European 
tables. They difior little from those of Ptolemy. 

Roger Bacon^ a. d. 1255, wrote on the phenomena 
of astronomy. (For writers of this period, not worth 
naming, see Delambre, Hist. Ast. Moy. pp. 258, 444.) 

The Cardinal Cusa, a. d. 1440, wrote on the correc- 
tion of the Calendar. He is said to have maintained 
the motion of the earth. 

George Purbach^K.ry. 1460, extended trigonometrical 
tables, and published a theory of the planets based on 
that of Ptolemy. 

John Mttlter, called Regiomontanus^ (died a. d. 
1476,) made an abridgment ot ihe. Almagest^ published 
more extensive trigonometrical tables, extended various 
parts of trigonometry, and was an observer, though 
not, in this respect, superiour to some of the Arabs. 
His almanacks were the first which were worthy of 
the name, and were iu> great repute. 

The two last-mentioned writers deserve some special 
notice, though it cannot be said that they made anj 
direct advances either in theory or observation. Their 
writings, and the facilities afibrded by their tables, 
undoubtedly did much to promote a taste for astrono- 
my. 

George of Trebizond, called TVapezentiics, who 
died A. D. 1486, first translated the Almagest /rom the 
Greek into Latin. 

Bianchini^ a. d. 1495, published tables similar to 
those of Alonso. 

WalthereuSf died a. d. 1504, a pupil of Reg iomonta- 
nus, made numerous observations, which were often 
reprinted. 

The following names are inserted that the reader 
may know to what names to refer for the astronomy of 
the time immediately preceding the promulgation of 
the system of Copernicus. Except in this point of 
view, there is but little interest attached to their 
labours : — 

RicciitSy A. D. 1521, wrote a book on astronomy, con- 
taining much historical discussion. 

Werner (died a. d. 1528) gave a more correct value 
of the precession. 

StoMer (died about a. d. 1531) published almanacks 
for fifty years ; wrote on the astrolabe, dec. 

Munster (died a. d. 1552) wrote on clocks and dials. 

Praca^torius (died a.d. 1543,) wrote on the heavenly 
motions. 

In 1528, Femel^ who died in 1558, gave a very cor- 
rect measure of a degree of the meridian, from such 
insufiicient observations, that, as Delambre remarks, the 
correctness must have been accidental. 

Copernicus^ born 1473, died 1543. Applied himself 
to astronomy from a. d. 1500. In 1530, he had finished 
his tables of the planets, and his woik On the Revolur 
turns of the Heavenly Bodies, containing an explana- 
tion of the CopERNicAN BTSTF'M, which, it is almost 
unnecessary to say. was a revival of the opinions of 
the Pythagorian school on the motion of the earth. It 
was published in 1543, and its author died immediately 
afterwards. Copernicus improved the lunar tables, 
and gave, to a considerable extent, an explanation of 
celestial phenomena upon his own system. His book 
is a mixture of his own oriffinal and sagacious 
notions and of the old philosophy ; and he was far 
from.^being able to answer the mechanical objections 
of his lime. What might have struck so bold a think- 
er, had be lived to face opposition, cannot be tohl ; but 
as the history sCandt we shall come to the time of 
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Galileo before we And all objections ntisfactoriijr an- 
swered. 

From this period, at which the preservation of prim- 
ed works commences, our limits will not permit our 
?[i7iog more than the names of many astronomers. The 
olio wing is the list of those who are worth mention 
between Copernicus and the death of Tycho Brahe ; 
the dates are generally those of death, but where that 
is not known, the date in brackets is that of the pub- 
lication of some work. 


Copernicus - - 

Apian - - - 

GaaricQS - - 

Reinhold - - 
Piccolomini 
OroDtius Finens 
Gemma Frisius 

Royas - - 

Bassantin - - 

Recorde - - 

Carelli - - - 

Vinet - - - 
Benedict 

Mauroiictts • - 

Rheticos - - 

Nonius - - - 


m Jr ^ 


1543 
1553 

(1552) 
1553 
1553 
1555 
1555 

(1555) 
1557 
1558 
1558 
1564 

(1574) 
1575 
1576 
1577 


Vigeneia - - - (1578) 

Stadt J579 

Schrekenfuchsius - 1579 
Bressius - - - - 1581 
John of Padua - - 1582 
Raimar - - - (1588) 
Schoner . - - - 1590 
MoBstlinus . . - 1590 
William, Landgrare 

of Hesse Cassel - 1592 
Mercator, G. * • 1594 
Digves .... 1595 
Rotbman - - - - 1596 
Galucci . - - (1597) 

Pini 1598 

Tjcho Brahe - - 1601 


Of tbese must be mentioned — 

ReinhoU the friend of Copernicus, and adrocate of 
his doctrines, who formed the PauTSNicK Tables. 

Recorde^ who wrote the first English treatise on the 
celestial phenomena. 

RheticuSy editor, of the Ojnu Palatinumy a large 
trigonometrical table. 

Maurolicus, author and editor of several works and 
tables. 

NoniuBy inventor of an ingenious method of division 
of the circle, which has often caused it to be supposed 
that he anticipated the invention of Vernier. 

Mercator (Gerard.) who gave the first idea of the 
projection known bv nis name. 

Up to this time, tne means of observation had been 
undergoing gradual improvement, more by attention to 
the construction of the elder instruments, than by the 
introduction of any new principle. The Copernican 
theory had its advocates, but' was not yet adopted by 
many. Algebra had been introduced into most parts 
of Europe, but was not yet in a state to furnish much 
assisiaoce in trigonometry. Logarithms were not yet 
invented, nor do we find the inatruments fixed in the 
meHdiany the telescope^ or the pendulum clock. The 
first observer^ who made any important additions to the 
phenomena of the heavens as received from the Arabs, 
was Tycho Brahe, to whom we now come. 

Ihfcno BraKey born 1546, bej^n to study astronomy 
1560 ; commenced his observations at Hoene, an inland 
n^ar Copenhagen, 1582 ; was driven from thence, 1597; 
died 1601. He made a catalogue of the fixed stars, 
more accurate than any which preceded : gave the first 
table of refractions: discovered the variation and 
annml equation of the moon^ the variation of the 
motion of ner nodes, and of the ipelination of her orbit, 
and that of the obliquity of the ecliptick. What was 
essentially as great a service as any of the preceding, 
he discaraed the trepidation of the precession, already 
mentioned^ which had more or less infected all tables 
up to his time; he also ascertained that cornets (those 
of his day, of course) were further removed from the 
earth than the moon ; in fact, that they had no parallax 
which his instruments could discover, thus refuting the 
notion that they were atmospherick bodies. He great- 
ly improved and extended tne Instruments in use as 
wpII as all the methods of observation. 

Tycho Brahe did not admit the Copernican theory ; 
hut <%'ibstituted for it one of his own, usually known oy 
the name o^the T^choniek syttem. This consisted in 
supposing the sun to move round the earth, but all the 


other planets to move romd tkesan, being also earried 
with it round the earth. This system explains all the 
appearances as well as that of Ccmemicus ; and we 
must say, that by this means the then unanswerable 
arguments against the Copernican system were avoid- 
ed. In fact, there is notning but the aberration of 
light (a comparatively recent discovery,) which is 
demonstrably conclusive in favour of the motion of the 
earth. The system of Tycho is said to have been 
promulgated hj some of the ancients, at least with re- 
gard to the inferiour planets. 

The reformation (as it was called) of the calendar 
took place in 1582, under Pope Gregory XIII. 

From the time of the death of Tycho Brahe. to that of 
Newton, which forms the next great epoch in tne history 
of astronomy, we can only dwell generally on a few 
leading discoveries. To enable the reader to search 
further, we give a table of all the names between the 
deaths of Tycho Brahe and Newton which Delambre 
has thought worthy of any mention, with some few 
additions. The names mentioned from 1581, to 1727, 
which are not in this list, will be found in the next. 
The year of death is given opposite to each name ; or 
where that is not known, the year of some publication 
isgiven in brackets. The dates are principally from 
Weidler, and several from Delambre, compared with 
those in the first edition of Lalande's astronomy. 

Tycho Brahe - - 1601 
Bayer- - -* - (1603) 

Vieta 1603 

Nunez - - - (1605) 
Scaliger, Jo. - - - 1609 
Clavius - - - - 1612 
Pitiscus - - - • 1613 
Calvisius- - - - 1615 
J. B. Porta - . - 1615 
Wright - - . - 1615 
Fabricius - - - - 1616 
Magini - - - - 1617 
Napier - - - - 1617 
Ursinus - - - (1619) 
Tarde- - - - (1620) 
Marius - - - - 1624 
Adr. Romanns - - 1625 
Gunter - - - - 1626 
Snellius - - - - 1626 
Wendelinus - -(1626 

Blaeu (1628 

Vlacq (1628 

Briggs - - - - 1630 
Malapertius - - - 1630 
Vernier - - - -(1631) 
Kepler - - - - 1631 
Lansberg - - - 1632 
Stevinus - - - - 1633 
Bartschius - - - 16331 
Byrge - - - - 1633 
Norwood - - -(1633) 
Habrecht - - - 1634 
Metius - - - - 1635 
Schickhardt - - 16S5 
Peyresc - - - - 1637 
Reinerius - - - 1639 
Horrox - - - - 1641 
Crabtree- - - - 1641 
Galileo •- - - - 1642 
Grascoyne - - - lf544 
Herigonias - - - (1644) 
Langrenus - - - 1644 
BartoH - . - - (1644 
Rheita - - - - (1645 
Fontana- - - - (1646 
Cavalerius - - - 1647 
Longomontanus - 1647 
Durret - - - - (1649) 
ArgoU -- • - - 165u 


Descartes - • 

- 1650 

Scheiner - - 

- 1650 

Wibg^ - - - 

- (1651) 

Petavms - - 

- 1652 

Gassendi - - 

- 1655 

Licetus - • - 

- 1656 

Morinos - - 

. 1656 

Tacquet - - 

- 1660 

Street • - - 

- (1661) 

Malvasia - - 

- (1662) 

Levera • - - 

- (1663) 

Cunitia (Maria) 

- J664 

Deusin|[ius • - 

- 1666 

Lubienietsky - 

- (1667) 

- (1670) 

Townley - - 

Riccioli - - - 

- 1671 

Mutus - - - 

- (1673) 

Roberval - - 

- 1675 

De Billy - - 

- 1679 

Borelli - - - 

- 1679 

Doerfel - - - 

- (1680) 

Lefevre - - - 

- 1683 

Picard - - - 

- 1684 

Hevelius - - 

- 1687 

Pound - - * 

- (1687) 

- (1689) 

Greenwood 

Seth Ward - 

- 1689 

Auzout - - - 

- 1693 

Bouillaud • - 

- 1694 

Mercator, Nic. 

- 1694 

Mouton - - - 

. 1(94 

Buot - - - - 

- 1695 

Huyghens - - 

- 1695 

Richer - - - 

- 1696 

Hooke - - - 

- 1703 

Duhamel - - 

- 1706 

Gregory, Da v. - 

- 1708 

Roemer - - - 

- 1710 

Cassini, Dom. -> 

- 1712 

Cotes- - - - 

- 1716 

Leibnitz - - - 

- 1716 

Lahire, Phil. - 

- 1718 

Lahire, Gabriel P, 1719 

Fiamsteed - - 

- 1719 

Keill - - - - 

- 1721 

Wren - - - 

. 1723 

Wuraelbaur 

- (1725) 

i^ewton - • 

- 1727 
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NATUIIAL HISTORY. 


THE HARE-INDIAN DOG. 

Caali Familkri*. Var. Lapipiu. 

The Mackenzie Ri»er or, as Dr. Richardson has 
pieferred naming ii, the Hare- Indian Do;, ia of small 
size and slender make, lis muzzle is narrow, eloDga- 
led, and poiQtecl ; in ears broad at the base, poinl?<f al 
the lip, and perfectly erect ; its legs rather loii"; and 
delicate ; and its tail ihick, bushy, and curved slightly 
Uptratds, but nqj by any means with Ibe decided curl 
of the Esquimaux. Its body is covered with long 
straight hairs, the ground-colonr of which is while, 
niarked with larje irregular patches of grayish black 
intetmingkd witli various shades of brown. The ears 
are covered on the outride wiili short brown liair, 
which becomes blackish towards the margin and at the 
base; that of the inside is longer and white. On the 
muzzle the hair is white and very short, as also on 
tbi! iegj, but becomes thicker and somewhat longer 
on the feet, anJ is continued to,the very eitremities of 
(be loes. 

Dr. Richardson suspects that this variety of the Dog 
" was perhaps formerly generally spread over the nonh- 
em parts of America; but being filled only for the chjtse, 
ii ha>, since the introduction of guns, gradually given 
way to the mongrel race sprunz from the Esquimaux. 
Ne w foil Dd land, and this very breed, with occasional 
inlermixiure of European kindH." It seems at prcseot 
to be peculiar to the Haie'Indiaos and other tribes fre- 
quentmg the banks of the Mackenzie River and Great 
Bear Lake, in the neighbourliooJ of whicb our enterpri- 
sing counlrymeu, Capiain Sir John Franklin and Dr. 
Richardson, wintered with iheir parly, previously to 
setting forth on their late hazardous hut eminently 
successful eip-'dition to explote the northern coasts of 
the American continent, A pair of these graceful and 
elegant animals were brought away liy the' travellers 
on their relurnj and ptpsenied lo the Zoological Society 
soon af\er iheir arnral in England, where the third 
was whelped. These, we bcliere, are the onlv indi- 
viduals or (he race that havQ ever been ?een in Europe. 
Thetr air of frank and unsuspecting confidence is com- 
bined with an uou'^ual share of genlleneis and good 
temper. They seem perfectly at iheir ease, and soon 
become familiar even wiih strangers. In their nniive 
co'infry they are never known to hark, and this peculi- 
arity is still retiiined by ibu eldeid<^s;but the younger 
onej which was born m thin country, has learned to 
imitate the language of iu fellows. They appear to 
be extremely valuable to the Indians by whom ihev ore 
bird, who subsi'tt almost entirely on ihe produce of thi 
— " - - - if/' " "■ ■ • 


ehase. "The Hare-India 
" hu neither couniga oo> 


1 Dog,*' says Dr. Richard: 
streoglh to fit it for pulling 


down any of the lar^r animals ; but it* broad feet and 
light make enable it lo run over the snow witboai 
sinking, if the slightest crust is formed on it, and thua 
easily to overtake and tease the Moose or Raindeer, 
and keep them at bay until the huniere come up." 


Inferiour in predatory character to the Cats alone, to 
which they bear a close resemblance in many points of 
thi'tr organization, the Weasels ronstiiute one of Ihe 
most strongly marked families amung the Caruivora. 
In alendemess of form, sleekness of fur, and agility of 
motion, they are excelled by none. Their long narrow 
cylindrical bodies ate supported hv short muscular 
tegs, which are usually bent beneath them in sucfa a 
manner that their bellies appear almost to glide along 
the gTonnd; white the head and neck, the latter of 
which is unusually elongated, are of nearly equal dia- 
meter with thereslof Ihe body. The upper and anteriour 
part of their heads is flattened and has a somewhat 
trinngular form; their ears are small and rounded; 
their eyes of moderate size, with round or transversely 
elongated pupils ; iheir nostrils seated at the extremity 
of a moist glandular muzzle; their tongues clothed with 
raised sharp hoiny papilla: ; and llieir toes, of which 
there are five lo each foot, armed wiih long, slender, 
sharp, curved, aemiretracliie claws. These claws, al- 
though sharp « the points, want ihe cutting edges 
possessed by the same organs in the Cats, and are 
hesides hut ill calculated by iheir want of strengih ftw 
seizing on their prey. They are also incapacilaied by 
ihelaller circurosiance for burrowing in the earth, like 
ihtKC of the Dogs and Bears ; and they seem rather tu 
be of use in climbing trees, a tj^t which these a 
execute wiih great dexterity, tn 
branches with such rapidity as 
than lo nin. They usually reman 
part of the day asleep in their r 
night ihey begin to rouse themselves and prowl abroad 
in search of the living victims on which they chiefly 
feed. In uninhabited districts these are commonly 
found among the smaller animals of flb Rodent Order ; 
h::t a still more plenlirul supply is frequently derived 
in cultivated countries from the farm-yard, to which the 
poultry forms the principal object of their nocturnal 
mcursions. Their visits ore sometimes attended with 
the most extensive devastation, their sanguinary dispo- 
sitions impelling them to the commission of wholesale 
destruction for the gratification of their excessive thirst 
of blood. 


a genvis Mustein, the deo' 
is nearly uniform, and consists most commonly of 
X iDctson aad two canines in each jaw ; of two false 


ivelling among the 
) seem rather to fly 
1 during the greater 
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molan, one lacerator, iod not lubercular loo'h in the 
upper jaw, and of ibres false molars, a laceralor, a _ 
tubercular tooth in the lower. The group, however, for 
which M. Cuvier has retained the generick nama o] 
Muscela, are disliDSUtBhed from ihe rest bv beiog fur- 
nished with an adJilionat rudimentary fnUe molar in 
either jaw. Their muzzles are consequently somewhat 
more lengthened than those of the other divisions. 
They hare al-^o a small lobercle on ihe inner side 
of the lower laceralor ; and these two characters in- 
dicate a trifling diminulioo in their carnivorous pro- 
fensitiea- Their walk is digiii^ra le, but less conipleie- 
r so than inibeDogsand Cats; and ilieirfuris, generally 
speaking, lemarkable for its length, ils finent^ss, and its 
gloss. 

The fine species which forms tlie subject of the pre- 
•enturlicle is the largest of the group, h is an animal 
of extreme rarity, haTingbeenwelldeserlbed and figured 
for [!ie first lime by Dr. Horsfleld, in the Zoological 
Journal, about six years ago, under the name of Mustela 
Hardwickii, from a skin nresenied by General Hard- 
wicke to the Museum of ine East India Company. Il 
had. however, escaped ihe researches of ihai excellent 
zoologist that'She living animal had been seen by Pen- 
nant so long ago as the year 1774, and was described 
by him in the first edition of his Hislory of Quadrupeds, 
published in 1781, briefly indeed, but in terms suffi- 
cienily precise nut to be mistaken. From this descrip- 
tion of Pennant, the only wriieiprevious tuDr. Horsfield 
wlio appears to have had any pergonal knowledge of 
the animal, it was adopted into the compilations of 
Boddteri and Shaw ; tlie former of whom gave il the 
■pptlljiion of M'jslela flavigula, and the latter deaigna- 
leJ it as the Vii^erra quadricolor. It seems to Sbtb 
been either passed over, or re<;arded as doubtful, by all 
Ibe other compilers of general lists of the Mammalia. 
It h a native of India. 

Il is about two feel in length, with a tail of nearly 
etiual dimensionn. The head, nose, and upper lip, thi 
sides of the face including the ears, the back ol^ thi 
neck, ih? tail and adjacent parts of the body, and ihi 
limb], both within and without, are of a deep shining 
black. The chin and lower jaw are pure white, am 
Ihe throat is of a bright yellow, blending on the side: 
with the brown of the back, the whole of the upper ant 
fore parts of which, together with the belly, are uni 
formly of the latter colour, except on the shoulder 
where the hairs are tipped with yellow. The tail i' 
perfectly cylindrical and clothed with long and some 
what risid hairs. The pupils are round ; the ears short ; 
the whiskers moderately long ; Ihe prims of the fore 
feet large and of a dusky colour; and the claws of all 
nearly white. 


THE CUBAN MASTIFF. 

Canialgimiliaris. Vor. 

This fine pair of Dogs which were presented to Ihe 
London Zoological Society by Catilain Marry a It, 
who obtained them from Cuba, partake of the char- 
acters of the Spanish Bull-dog and English Mastiff, 
and seem to be completely intermediate in form be- 
tween the two. They are larger than our common 
Bull-dogs and smaller than the Mastiff, well made 
■ud ralher stoiffin their proportions, moderately high 
upon their legs, muscular and powerful. Their i 
2le is short, broad, and abruptly truncate at iht 
tremity, with somewhat of an upward curve ; the head 
bfoad and fiat, and the lips elongated and so deeply 
pendulous as to overlap the margins of the lower jaw. 

The cara, which are of a middling size, are alsi 

Sarily pendulous, but not to such an extent as to lit 
at upon the aides of the head. The tail is rather 
abort, cylindrical, and turned upwards and forwards 
towards the tip. Their hair is throughout short, close. 
and even. On the upper parts it is of a bright brown, 
becomii^ (omewhat [wkr beaeaiii. Tb« muzzle, lipi, 


>ars both within ond without, and a patch suirounding 
■Bch of the eyea, are of a dusky bbck. 


Noi withstand lug ibe apparent capacity of their cra- 
nium, the dogs of ihis trine are by no means remarka- 
ble for their intelligence. They are, however, emi- 
nently faithful, and as courageous as they are power- 
ful. They are consequently chosen in preference to 
all others for house-guards and watch nogs, and ate 
also in much request, wherever such sports are en- 
couraged, for bull 'fights and other similar exhibition! 
of brutality. For their legitimate purposes they are a 
most useful race. 


CHYMISTEY. 


ON SOLUTION. 


between 
In 


Solution is the result of an affiniti 
bodies in different slates with regard to cunesi 
this case liquids are called tolventa ; and they 
upon, or hold in solution, either solids or aeriform fluids. 
We have already atbded to instances of the solution 
of solids as illustrations of the general subject of affin- 
ity ; and we have shown thai the power of cohesion is 
opposed to this action. Between some liquids and 
solids there appears to be no attraction whatever ; or, 
if any, il is inferionr to the attraction of cohesipn by 
which, the homogeneous particles of the solids are 
united; thus rosin is wholly insoluble in water, but 
readily unites with alcohol. 

And here we may remark, that chymicat attraction, 
in general, may be exerted in different degrees between 
one body and several others. There is, as we bare 
seen, a mutual affinity between alcohol and water, 
whereby they are capable of mixing; there is also a 
mutual affinity between alcohol and rosin, whereby 
the former is capable of dissolving the latter; and 
there is nu affinity between wa'er and rosin. Now if, 
to a solution of rosin in alcohol, water be added, it will 
be found that the rosin will resume the solid form : 
the attraction between the particles of alcohol and 
those of water, is greater than between ihe panicles of 
alcohol and those of rosin ; the consequence is, that the 
alcohol quits the rosin, and combines with the water, 
and the attraction of cohesion beiuEr no longer opposed, 
resumes its ascendancy. This baa been called eleclice 
atlrarlion, because the alcohol may figuratively be 
said to exercise a choice between the substances with 
which it is capable of combining. This resumption 
of the solid form of a substance^ previously dissolved 
in a liquid, is termed predpitationj although the 
term can only be siriclly applied where the solid, set 
at liberty, falls to the bottom of the vessel. 

Unlike the case of mixture, there is a limit to tha 
power c^ ■olutioD ) and liqoida eaiuiot combiiw with 
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more than a certain definite quantity of any solid or 
aeriform bodv : thus water mil only take up a certain 
known weignt of alum, or alcohol of rosin. The point 
at which the action between the two bodies ceases, is 
called the point of saturation. Up to this point the 
two^bodies may combine in any proportions. 

Carbonick acid, or that aeriform substance, formerly 
known by the name ofjixed air, which most persons 
are acquainted with, as given olT from bottled beer or 
soda water, is capable of being ilbsorbed by water ; 
which liquid, under ordinary circumstances, will take 
up rather more than its own bulk of this ;air (or gas.) 
As in the case of solids, the attractive power of cohe- 
sion, at a certain point, balances the action of the 
solvent, so, in aeriform bodies, the repulsive power of 
elasticity sets similar limits to its exertion. It is only 
to a certain point that the solvent power of water can 
counteract the elasticity of the carbonick acid; and 
beyond this point of saturation it cannot unite with it. 
The influence of heat upon the power of solution, 
corresponds with the difference between cohesion and 
elasticity. Upon solid bodies it generally increases 
the power of the solvent, by diminishing their cohesion. 
Up<M aeriform bodies it diminishes the power, by 
adding to their elasticity. Water may* be saturated 
with alum at the common temperature of the atmos- 
phere, and if heat be afterwards applied, will dissolve 
an additional quantity ; if the solution be then allowed 
to cool, the attraction of cohesion will resume its as- 
cendancy, and the second portion of the alum will be 
deposited in solid and regular forms. If^ on the contrary, 
a saturated solution of carbonick acid m water be heat- 
ed, the gas will escape from its combination ; for the 
beat increases the repulsive power of the particles of 
the gas, and the affinity of the solvent is no longer able 
to counteract it. 

A solvent that has been saturated with one substance, 
is often capable of combining at the same time with 
others ; thus water which has taken up its full propor- 
tion of salt petre, will further dissolve a considerable 
quacstity of common salt. 

Tie process of the solution of a solid in a liquid, is 
very frequently accompanied by a diminution of tem- 
perature ; and great degrees of cold may be produced 
by dissolving certain proportions of different salts in 
water. A reduction of 17o is produced, by merely 
saturating water at cOmmon temperatures with nitre; 
and nitrate of ammonia will, in the same way, lower 
the thermometer from 50** to 4°. The soluiion of 
gases, on the Contrary, is generally accompanied by 
the production of heat. 

The properties of bodies are not changed by solution 
any more than by mixture; and the characters of such 
combinations are intermediate between those of their 
ingredients. The most universal solvent in nature i$ 
water ; and as the characters of that liquid are very 
neutral, i. e. distinguished by no very ener^etick or 
active propert'es, aqueous solutions, in general, possess 
in an eminent degree the properties of the solids or gases 
with Which they are combined. 

Solvents may be separated from the bodies with 
which they are united by alterations of temperature, 
which change their state of cohesion. If a solution of 
alum be strongly heated, or boiled, the liguid will 
assume the state of vapour, or of an elastick fluid, and 
flying off", the solid will remain. If a solution of car- 
bonick acid in water be frozen, the gas will escape, and 
the water remain in the solid state. The afnnities, 
however, of some gases for water are so strong, that 
they rise in union with its vapour, and cannot be sepa- 
rated by evaporation. 

CHYMICAL COMPOSITION. 

Composition is the result of the highest degree of 
chymical attraction ; which may take effect between 
bodies whose particles are under every modification of 
cohesive attrectioo. The attiaciiye foiee, however, of 


cohesion, as well as the repulsive poWer of elasticity, 
are in various degrees opposed even lo this power ; ana 
till reduced or modified, often prevent its action alto- 
gether. The state of liquidity is consequently most 
favourable to its efficiency. 

The union of bodies in this intimate manner only 
takes place in definite proportions^ which are invaria- 
ble in the same compound, and u is commonly accom* 
panied by a total change of their sensible properties. 
Great alterations of temperature almost always accom- 
pany the act of combination ; and when the action is 
most energetick, light and heat are given off in 
abundance, and often with violence. 

If copper filings and sulphur be mechanically mixed 
together, they will exhibit no tendency to unite at ihe 
common temperature of the atmosphere ; but if heat be 
applied, as soon as the latter melts, a violent action 
will take place ; the copper will become red hot, and a 
black, brittle body will be produced, with properties 
totally different from those of its two ingredients. This 
compound is often found ready formed in mineral 
veins ; but whether the product of nature or of art, as 
above described, its composition is definite and invaria- 
ble ; and it is found to consist of sixty-four parts of 
copper to sixteen parts of sulphur: or 100 parts 
contain eighty copper and twenty sulphur. Our reason 
for preferring the statement of the proportion in the for- 
mer numbers will hereafter appear. 

It often happens, however, that a body will unite in 
this manner m more than one proportion with another ; 
the composition in each case being no less definite and 
fixed : but the proportion of one of the ingredients of 
the resulting compound is always some multiple or 
sub-multiple of that in the first compound ; that is to 
say, it is double or treble, or half, and so on. Thus a 
second combination of copper and sulphur is known, 
which, although it cannot be produced by the direct 
union of the two bodies, is of very common occur- 
rence, and constitutes the important ore from which 
nearly all the copper of commerce is derived. The 
proportions of this compound are sixty-four copper to 
thirty -two sulphur; that is to say, the copper is com- 
bined with exactly double the proportion of sulphur 
which exists in the first combination. 

The compounds which mercury or quicksilver forms 
with some other bodies, are well calculated to exhibit 
the striking difference ot character which are the results, 
not only of chymical composition, but of composition 
in different proportions. If this brilliant, white, fluia 
metal be apfitated for a long time in contact with the 
common air, it will unite with the oxygen of that mix- 
ture, and will be converted into a black, insipid, 
insoluble powder; which consists of 200 parts of mer- 
cury to eight of oxygen. If, instead of being agitated 
at cornmon temperatures with 'the air, it be kept heated 
with it to nearly its boiling point, it will be converted 
into a red, shining mass, also a compound of the metal 
and oxygen ; but which is endued with an acrid, me- 
tallick taste, is soluble in water, and poisonous. It 
consists of 200 parts of mercury, and sixteen of oxy- 
gen. 

Mercury also combines with sulphur in two propor- 
tions : by long-continued trituration (or rubbing m a 
mortar) the two bodies unite^ and form a black, taste- 
less compound, which contains 200 parts of mercury to 
sixteen of sulphur. 

If mercury be poured into melted sulphur, and strong- 
ly heated, a compound will be formed, which rises in 
vapour, and concretes, on cooling, into a brilliant red 
suDstance, known by the name of cinnabar or Vermil- 
lion. It is composed of 200 parts of mercury, and thirty- 
two of sulphur. 

Again, the well-known medicine called calomel^ is a 
compound of mercury, and an aeriform substance, 
which we shall hereafter describe, called chlorine. 
This, compound is white, crystalline, very heavy, 
tasteless, and nearly insoluble in water. It may be 
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taken in doset of serend grains without any effect but 
that of a purgative. It is composed of 200 parts or the 
metal, and thirty-six pans of chlorine. 

Mercury is capable of combining with a further pro- 
portion of the same gaseous body ; in which case it is 
conrerted into a semi transparent, white mass, of an 
acrid, nauseous, metallick taste, soluble in water and 
alcohol, and highly poisonous. It is well known by 
the name of corrosive 9ublimate^ and is composed of 
200 parts of mercury, and seventy-two parts of chlo- 
rine. 

Thus substances, comparative! v inert, may produce, 
by their union, compounds of highly active properties; 
and a compound oi two bodies, which, in one fixed 
proportion will, if taken internally, have but a slight 
effect upon the animal frame, if united in a different 
proportion, will prove destructive to life. 

Highly active bodies of opposite properties will also 
produce by their combination suostances of mild 
character, and they are then said to neutralize each 
other. 

Sulphurick acid, or oil of vitriol, to which we have 
before referred as a well-known liquid, for the purpose 
of illustrating the nature of chymical mixture is highly 
corrosive, and possesses an mtensely sour taste. If 
brought into contact with a substance stained with the 
delicate colour of any blue vegetable, such as that of 
violets or litmus, it instantly changes its tint to bright 
red ; a property which belongs to all acids. 

There is another substance, also well known, and 
commonly to be met with; called Barilla, or carbonate 
of soda. It is a solid, soluble in water, of a hot, acrid, 
bitter lase. It changes the blue colour of vegetables 
to green ; a property which belongs to a class of bodies 
denominated alkalies. Between these two bodies a 
strong affinity subsists. If into a solution of the latter 
we carefully drop a portion of the former,- a brisk 
effervescence will ensue, and carbonick acid, or fixed 
air, will be given off, as from soda water. If the ex- 
periment be performed with care, and the dropping in 
of the acid stopped, the moment the effervescence 
ceases, the solution will be found to be warm, and to 
be possessed of properties totally different from those 
of the acid and the alkali from which it has been form- 
ed. It wHl not be sour, corrosive, acrid, nor hot. It 
will have no action upon blue vegetable colours, and 
all the active properties of the original bodies are said 
to be neutralixeor^ihey have neutralized one another. 
The product is slightly bitter, saline, and cooling. If 
part of the water be driven off by heat (or evaporated,) 
a solid will be deposited in regular forms, which was 
previously held in solution by the water which escapes. 
This substance is known by name of Glauber's salt, or 
sulphate of soda, and is extensively used in medicine. 
That power of affinity which produces chymical 
composition may, as in the case of solution, exist in a 
body in different degrees towards other bodies ; and if 
to a compound of two bodies a third be presented which 
has a stronger attraction for either of the two ingredi- 
ents than they have for each other, decomposition of 
the original compound will take place, and a new 
compound will result. Barilla, or carbonate of soda, 
to which we have just referred, is a compound of a 
highly caustick, alkaline substance, called soda and 
carbonick acid. In the experiment above alluded to, it 
is decomposed ; the sulphurick acid expels the carbon- 
ick acid, which escapes in^ effervescence, and takes its 
place with the soda. If a solution of this substance in 
water be boiled with caustick lime, the carbonate of 
soda will be decomposed, the carbonick acid will quit 
the soda and unite with the lime and carbonate of lime, 
or chalk, and caustick soda will be the result. This 
action is called, for the reason already explained, single 
elective affinity. 

If two compounds be brought together in solution, it 
will not unfrequently happen that a process of double 
j^ .*.*^^ ^^^ compoettioa wiU lake place from a 


new adjustment of th« Yarioas affinities : that is to say, 
the two original bodies will be decomposed, and two 
new compounds produced, from a mutual exchange of 
ingredients. 

The substance known by the name o{ sugar of lead^ 
is a compound of vinegar, or acetick acid and lead. 
fVhite vitriol is composed of sulphurick acid and zinc. 
Now if, in a solution of the former substance in water, 
we suspend a piece of metallick zinc^ we shall have an 
example of single elective affinity. The attraction of 
vinegar for zinc is greater than for lead ; the acid will 
therefore abandon the lead, which will resume its 
metallick form, and unite Avith the zinc. The experi- 
ment is very beautiful as the lead is precipitated upon 
the zinc in an arborescent form. But if a solution of 
acetate of lead be mixed with a solution of sulphate oi 
zinc, the acetick acid will, as before, abandon the lead, 
to unite with the zinc ; but at the same moment, the 
sulphurick acid will attract the lead, and form with it 
an insoluble compound, which will be precipitated in 
the form of a heavy white powder. This comnound 
action has been distinguished by the name of aauble 
elective affinity. Decompositions which cannot be 
effected by single elective affinity may often be produ- 
ced by double elective affinity. 

Now we may remark, that the same quantity ol 
acetick acid which originally was combined with the 
lead, is exactly sufficient to enter into combination with 
the zinc ; and also that the same quantity of sulphurick 
acid which entered into composition with the zinc, 
exactly suffices for the lead : none of the ingredients 
are found in excess, and the proportions of each are 
equivalent to each other in their power of combining. 
This observation exemplifies anotner fundamental law 
of chymical composition; namely, that bodies not 
only combine together in proportions which are fixed 
witn regard to each other, in any given compound, but 
are also definite with regard to every other substance 
with which they are capable of entering into com^i- 
tion ; so that there are certain determinate proportions 
of all bodies which are equivalent to each other in 
their powers of combining with all other bodies. Thus 
sugar of lead, or acetate of lead, is a compound of fifty 
parts of acetick acid and 1 12 parts of lead in the state 
(which will be hereafter explained) of an oxyde. 
White vitriol, or sulphate of zinc, is composed of forty 
parts of sulphurick acid, and forty-one parts of zinc, 
also in the state of oxyde. Now these proportions are 
all equivalent to one another ; and if we write their 
numbers against the different substances as follows, 
we can at once perceive the proportions in which they 
will unite in any new combination. 

Sulphurick acid - 

Zinc (oxyde) - - - - - 

Acetiek acid - - - - - 


Lead (oxyde) 


- 40 

- 41 

- 50 
. 112 


Thus, from such a table we may anticipate, in the 
double decomposition above referred to, that the white 
powder or new compound of sulphurick acid, and lead, 
precipitated, must consist of forty parts of the former 
and 1 12 of the latter ; and likewise that the combination 
of zinc and acetick acid, left in solution, must be in the 
proportion of fifty parts of acid and forty-one parts of 
zinc : and this exactly agrees with the results of experi- 
ment. We shall hereafter find that the same equiva- 
lent numbers, or their multiples, are preserved in every 
possible combination with other bodies; and that 
similar numbers may be attached to all the known 
substances of the chymical catalogue. Moreover, when 
any body is compounded of two simple substances and 
enters into comhmation with jinother body, the sum of 
the equivalents of the two elements will five the num- 
ber, denoting the proportion in which it will so combine. 
Having endeavoured to convey a general idea of this 
universal law of chymical composition, it does not 
enter into oar plan to pursue the subject further in this 
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plaee : its full developemeiit will only be found in the 
complete bodjr of chymical facts. 

The attraction of cohesion is opposed to the1)ighest 
degree of chymical attraction in the same way as to 
the inferiour degrees. Barilla or carbonate of soda is 
capable of acting st^^ngly upon pounded flint, and 
produces, by its combination with it, the well-known 
substance, crown-glass: but before the attraction of 
cohesion in the flint is diminished by pounding^ the 
chymical affinity between them is not efficient. 

The minor degree of affinity by which solution is ef- 
fected has also a strong influence over the power of com- 
position. It acts chiefly by counteracting cohesion and 
repulsion, and thus bringing the particles of solids and 
aeriform fluids within the sphere of mutual action. 

Sugar of lead and white vitriol, in their solid forms, 
have no action upon each other; but balance their 
powers of cohesion by dissolving them in water, and 
the double elective affinity is immediately at liberty to 
act in the way which we have pointed out. 

There is another circumstance, mechanical in its 
nature, and the influence of which is somewhat obscure, 
which sometimes interferes with chymical composi- 
tion ; that is, quantity : for, in comparinflf the attrac- 
tion of tivo bodies for a third, a weaker affinity in one 
of the two is found to be compensated by increasing 
its quantity. If one part of common salt (which mav 
be considered as composed of muriatick acid and soda) 
be mechanically mixed with half its weight of red lead 
(oxyde of lead) and water, to the consistency of a thin 
paste, no decomposition of the salt will ensue : the 
soda has a stronger attraction for the acid than the 
oxyde of lead. If, however, the weight of the red lead 
be increased to three or four times that of the salt, aAer 
standing some time, the strong taste of the soda will 
be perceptible ; proving that the larger quantity of the 
oxyde has the power of detaching a considerable portion 
of muriatick acid from the soda, notwithstanding;^ the 
stronger affinity. 

The influence of temperature upon the highest de- 
tnree of chymical attraction, is various : sometimes it 
farours its operation by counteracting the cohesion of 
solids ; sometimes it opposes it by increasing the re- 
pulsion of aeriform fluids. An increase of lieat fre- 
quently increases directly the energy of affinity, and 
determines combinations which would not otherwise 
take effect ; and different degrees of temperature often 
produce opposite eflects. 

We have shown that, by mising the temperature of 
quicksilver or mercury to nearly its boiling point, a 
combination is determined between it and oxygen, one 
of the mixed gases of the atmosphere: if this compound 
be more strongly heated still, it will be decomposed, 
and oxygen and the metal will be reproduced. 

If a spirit lamp be supplied with ether instead of 
alcohol, It will inflame upon approaching to it a body 
in a state pf inflammation ; but if instead of a body of 
so high a degree of heat, a coil of platina wire, heated 
to redness, be laid upon the wick, the ether will still be 
consumed, and the wire will continue to glow, but no 
flame will be produced. The products of these two 
species of combustion will be totally diflerent, and 
each is determined by the degree of temperature at first 
communicated, and which is maintained without va- 
riation, by the heat evolved in each process. 

Chymistry will be continued in the third volume, 
commencing Y^ith Chymical Decomposition. 


MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


GEOGRAPHICAL MAPS. 

Large globes are costly and inconvenient instru- 

meats ; small ones do not exhibit sufficient details. It 

became necessary, therefore, to have recourse to pictures, 

which, on a plain surface, might give a representation 
You II. 60 


of the globe and its parts. These representations em- 
brace either the whole earth, or a part of the world, or 
a single country. In the first case they are called 
maps of the world, and when they have a circular 
form, hemispheres; those of the second class are 
called general maps; the others are special maps. 
Among the special maps, some represent a province on 
a large scale, with all its remarkable places ; these are 
chorographick maps. If the designer has entered into 
all the details of the nature of the ground, or has even 
traced out insulated habitations, and the direction of 
roads and rivers, they are topographical maips. Geo- 
graphical maps, properly so called, are also distinguish- 
ed from those that are appropriated to a particular use ; 
such are hydrographick charts, destined for mariners, 
mineralogical maps, and others. 

The figure of the earth, prevents the possibility of 
giving a general picture in which the distances of 
places, and the relative extent of regions, might be pre- 
served in their mutual relations. There are curved 
surfaces, which can be extended on a plane without 
rent or duplication, and which for this reason are called 
developable surfaces ; such are those of cones and 
cylinders : but others like those of the sphere and sphe- 
roids, cannot be so extended. The earth being a sphe- 
roid, its surface cannot coincide rigorously with a 
plane ; and thence results the impossibility of making 
on a map at the same time, and in their natural relations, 
the extent of countries, the distances of places and the 
8imiu^.^de of configurations. Geographers are obliged 
to have recourse to various constructions, to represent 
at least in an approximate oianner, each of these relations 
in particular. 

These constructions have received the name of 
projections ; a name applied in general to designs, the 
object of which is to indicate on a plane the dimensions 
of space, and of the bodies it contains. They are of 
two kinds : some are real perspectives of the globe, or 
of part^ of its surface, taken from different points of 
viev>, and on different planes ; the others are only a 
kind of developements, subject to approximating laws, 
and appropriated to the relations which it is wished to 
preserve in preference. Projection, signifies the repre- 
sentation of an object on the perspective plane, or, it is 
the pictorial delineation of an object on a plain or 
flat surface. 

Orthographick projection is that where the surface of 
the sphere is represented by a plane which cuts it 
through the middle, the eye being placed vertically at 
an infinite distance from the two hemispheres. It will 
be observed, that the rays by which the eye sees at an 
infinite distance are parallel. Stereographiek project 
tion is that where the surface of the sphere Is rc^present- 
ed on the plane of one of its great circles, th9 eye being 
supposed at the pole of that circle. In the stereographiek 
projection the globe is considered as a transparent solid. 
The hemisphere represented is that which Is opposed 
to the hemisphere in which the eye is supposed to be. 
Besides the orthographick an ' stereographiek prqjection, 
there is a third projection in perspective called ceniraL 
It is obtained by placing the point of view at the centre 
of the sphere, and taking for the picture a plane tangent 
to its surface. 
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To these maps thus obtained may be added, Get^a- 
phick and Hydrograph:ck maps by cooick aod cylin- 
drick develupemeat. Among all bodies which tan be 
exactly retraced on a plane, thecooe and cylinder have 
the most affinity with the sphere ; the cune especially 
offers the adranlage, ihat a small conick zone hardly 
differs at all from a spherick zone. Heoce it is conick 
developments (hat afford Ihe best projections of 
special geographical maps, aad even, by the help of 
some modifications, for considerable parts of the globi 
The cylindrick maps can only serve for small parts o( 
e projected, the meridians 
s the pole, and the parallels of 
a of nbicb the pole i: 


the globe. As they i 
lend tctone point, which ii 
latitude are coocentrick ci 


But in rain would geometry have taught ns to many 
and such ingenious methods of tracing maps in a 
manner conformable to the wants of geography, if we 
could only insert in the^e pictures of the globe in- 
complete images of the different countries. Ii is the 
novelty, the exactness, and richness of details, which 
dlsiiogiiish H learned map fiom those unformed sketch- 
es, the coDtrirance of which is confiJed to ignorance. 
' To compose a good map, we roust know how to choose 
and to assemble the details which will form its merit. 
If the map is general, a projection such as the differ- 
ent modified conical projections, is employed. If it is 
desired tcrconstruct a map of the world, destined for 
the Kiudtes of astronomical geography, the horizontal 
■taroo^raphick projectioit i« used. If it is to be applied 
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to physical geography, the derelopement of a single 
meridian is preferred. The special maps — where ao 
empire or province is traced, Ihe choice of the projection 
seem* more indiffereoi, because the defects of all the 
methods diminish wfaea the lUap embmcea only a small 
portion of the surface of the globe. 

The impossibility of admitting into a map, even of 
very great dimensions, all the details relative totopog- 
rapby, necessitates a choice among ihosedeiails, which, 
however, it is impossible to subject u general rules. 
One map is destined to show the political limits of 
slates, and the boundaries of provinces, with their 
chief towns ; another is designed to show the chains ol 
mountains and the branches of rivers ; and ihe^a two 
clavaes still admit of subdivisions. A military map 
is in reality, only a perfect and detailed topography ; 
the warrior should find it i 
can advance, either with t 
musket ; every ford in a riv< 
he can turn the position of ai 

maps should exhibit all the localities which can influ- 
ence his operations; the number of good military maps 
is therefore veiy limited. It is in great part to tbe 
excellence of liiose supplied by tbe Depot Jc la Guerre, 
that the French armies owe their successes. A learned 
geometer, deepliy skilled in the art of war, had made a 
list of the French gei)et^ls, iu which be estimated 
their talents ; opposite an illustrious name was ofiea 
this note. He i» veil acquiinted nitk Ihe map. The 
imporunce of geographical studies tot the ieadera of 


n every road In which he 
rtillery, or only with his 
r defile by which 
n enemy ; in a word, these 
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armiet wu felt by the ancienU, and the Ramans knew 
well, " that lucaliiiea frequeolly inUaeuce rictory idok 
than coarage and nuinben." 

Other branche* of goveniment equally lequire maps 
especially consecralei] to a paiticalar object. Thoai 
ofibe waters and forests, for example, ihould alway: 
be consulted as a beacon in cultivaiion ; and in thi^ 
respect the states of Germany hare bitheriobRd adran' 
tagtis orer France. What a miliiary is far the ground, 
nauiical maps are for the seas ; they even in) 
physteal geographer, as they represent, (hough very 
imperfectly, the irregnla titles of the bottom of iho^e 
basins covered with water, which occupy so vast a 
portion of (he globe. The rocks, reefs, and sand-banks, 
scattered through the aeas, are sab-marine mounlains 
and hills ; and a compleie knowledge of (hem 
would throw great light on the geography of the terres- 
trial mountains. Unfottunarely nature seems to forbid 
the hope of our ever completing that part of geography. 
"Navigators," soya a celebraied marioer, "can only 
answer for the routes they have made, or (he soundings 
they have taken ; and it is pi»sibte, that, on the finest 
■eaa they may have passed cIoa«6e»tcIebaDks or shoals 
wbr;re there were no breakers, (that is lo say,) whose 
Existence was not betrayed by the foam of broken 
waves." The maps of rivers present in detail all the 
branches of a stream, and all the circumstances af its 
course. They are comprised with nautical maps, under 
the general appellation of kydrogr^ahick. 

Than ara alao mapaof boUny, mineralogy, geology, 


and even of zool<^, the object of which is to show 
the geographical distribution of the productions of na* 
lure ; there are some which their auihors decorate with 
the nameof Aiafan-ical, and which are intended loshow 
the migrations of nations, and the changes of sovereigii- 
(y; finally, there are few objects, the reduction u( 
whose relations of locality has not been attempted in 
the form of maps. But (he composition of these sorts 
of tables is subject lo rales derived from sciences foreign 
to geography. 

Pul'tink instruction requires elementary Titapa, ibe 
merit of which cousists in rendering, in a faithful and 
complete manner, truths already known. The essen- 
tial point in an elementary atlas, is not to display on 
a great scale maps full of details, and of minute 
exactness, but rather to exhibit, in a series of small but 
numerous maps, tbe complete assemblage of the princi< 
pies of tbe science. 

In the mathematical elements of a map, accurate 
astronomical observations, and nice trigonometrical 
surveys are indispensable to give them value. When 
these are determined, the historical, political, and phys- 
ical details are introduced, according to the extent anil 
object of the map. 
ThepositioHs of places are indicated by signs, which 
e modified according to the importance of those pla- 
s and the rank they occupy. A simple line shows the 
urse of small streams. The sea-shores are indicated 
by a very clean line, bordered with hatchings. In 
Ceognphkal m^a, theaa haiebinga, axtanmr with 
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respect to ths lud, maj be iMNDCMved to repnseDt the 
ttadaiationi of tb« tea on the coasts ; while, in tDarioe 
maps, the hatchiogi done oa the laad, paiat to ilie 
eye the aecliTitf of the coa«t. Navigable canals are 
' represented by straight Ibes joined angularly, which 
distinguiahes them soffieienily from naloral streams of 
water, indicated by nndulatiog lines. Roads are often 
marked by two fine parallel strokes, sometimes by 
simple linet, conlinuout, or punctuated ; the latter, 
n(iwe*er, are most commonly reserred for marking the 
limits of states and their proTiaces, >nd for this purpose 
the size and form of ihe points are raried. Orthogra- 
phical exactness of die names in maps, ii ii important 
10 preserre. Qood aense dictates the rule of wriling 
each geographical name, as near as possible to what 
is iistd in the country it belongs to, and to what is 
pointed oat by sound etymology, li is also desirable 
that the physical elements oT a map should indicate the 
different features of the globe. If b country is cavered 
with plains, or is rough with mouotaina, naked or 
wooded, dry or marahy. These are pointed out either 
by conrentional si^s, or pictured representations. The 
exp:essiDn orthesediSerenicircumstaoces, joined with 
thi^ uHmate and the lawa' of meteorological phenomena, 
determine the phytical geography of each country. 

Here we close the subject of Mathematical Geogra- 
phy, which, as the basis ofthe whole science, we hare 
endeavonred to make our readers thoroughly uoder- 
stand. With the commeocemeot of our next volume, 
we tihall take up the more interesting branch of the 
science i viz. Phvbicu. GBoOKiPRY. 
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HENRY KNOX, MAJOR GENEBAI, U. S. A. 
Oen. Knox was bora in BosIod, July 25, 1750. He 
received a common school educatiou in bis native 
placp. Early in life, be b^an buiioesa «s a bookseller 
which however he relinquished for the purpose of 
devoting himself to the cause of th? Revoluiion. Qefore 
hostilities between [hi* country and Greai Britaiu in 
the rcvolaliooary war commencc'l, he discovered an 
nncommon zeal ii^the caiiae of liberty. Being placed 


at the bead of an iDde|>enaent eomjMn^ in Boston he 
exhibited in this station a skill m discipline which 
preiiQged his faiure emFbence. It was at theunanimons 
request of all ibe officers of artillery, that he was in- 
trusted with the command in that department. When 
the corps of artillery in 1776 was increased lo three 
regiments, the command was given to Knox, who w«* 
promoted to the rank of « brigadier general. He was 
actively engaged during the whole coolest. After the 
capture of Cornvrallii in 1781, he received the commis- 
sion of major general, having distinguished himself . 
in the sieze al ine head of the artillery. Previously la 
the adoption of the present constitution he sncceeded 
General Lincoln as secretary at war in March 1785;- 
and after our present government was organized in 
1789, Washingloa nommated him for the same c^ce. 
He continued [u fill this department till the close of 


Ihe year 1794, when he resigned iL In his letter m 
the President he says, " After having served my a 
try nearly twenty years, the greater portion of tne i 


under your immediate auspices, it is with eitreme 
reluctance. I find myself constrained lo withdraw from 
so honourable a situation. Bui thenaiuralend power- 
ful claims of a numerous family will no longer permit 
t their essential interests. In whatever 


and kindness with all the ferrotir and purity of siEec- 
tion, of which a grateful heart is susceptible." Wash- 
ington in reply assured him of his sincerear friendship, 
and declared him to have "deserved well of his coan- 
Iry." During the last years of his life, General Knox 
lived at Thomailon, Maine, where he died, Oct. 25, 
1S06. aged 56 years. His death was occasioned by his 
swallowing the bone of a chicken. - His wife, the 
daughter of 1. Flucker, secretary of Mass., died June 
20, 1B34. Id April 1796 he lost two children by death 
in one week ; and in a manner almost as sudden be 
had previously lost five children. 

He was distinguished for his military laleDIs, and 
possessed in an uncommon degree the esteem and con- 
fidence of WashingloD. Though a soldier and a 
statesman, he did not dismiss the amiable virtues ol 
the man. There was a frankneft in bis manners 
which was pleasing, and his hesrt was susceptible ol 
the kindly uTeclions. 


LOUIS PHILIP, KING OF THE FRENCH. 

Seldom indeed has fortune exercised her dispensations 
more copiously than in directing the existence of Louis 
Philip, the present King of the Ftench, through its 
various phases. A prince, a conqueror, a refugee, a 

irlyr, an exile : — a lleutcnanl general to-day, a king 


abomination ; and now, his assumption of royalty the 
very safety of " le grand nation." — Once the most 
remote aspirant lo the throne of his ancestors; now, 
enjoying what was sacrificed by the imbecility of Ca- 
pet, and the ambition of Napoleon ; now content tvilh 
Ihe simple security of n republican asylum, and now 
dispensmg the fortunes of a monarchy. 

Louis Philip, the eldest son of ibe unfortunate Gga- 
lite, by Mnrie Adelaide de Bourbon Panthievre, wa; 
bom in Paris on the Gth of October, 1773; so that he 
is now in the sixty-second year of his age. Louis 
Philip first bore the liileof Duke of Valois. but on bis 
father's accession to the title of Duke of Orleans, he 
became the Duke of Chartres ; and in tbe enjoyment 
of this title nil his subsequent aulTeriags commenced 
and progressed. In the year 1778, he was placed under 
ihe tutorship of De Bannnrdj where he remained uniii 
ihc year 1783, when his tuition was confined to the 
twveUlanct of the celebraied Madame de Genlis ; un- 
der whom he oblarned no inconsiderable portion of ihal 
philosophy which distinguished his subsequent career. 
When (i> had attained his eighteenth year, a decree 
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was iwued by the constitnent assembly, requiring all 
proprietary omcers tosurrender their military profession, 
or immediately and effectively to join their respective 
regiments. He, true to the glory of his country, and 
possessing the abstract ambition to serve her reputation 
and her interests, placed himself at the head of the 
14th regiment of dragoons, which he joined at Yen- 
dome, where it was stationed. Here his humanity 
and courage in saving a nonjuring clergyman from the 
violence of the populace, and an engineer from drown- 
ing, obtained for him from the city the offer of a civick 
crown, and -the entire respect of the inhabitants. In 
ihe month of August, 1791, he went with hisiegiuient 
into Valenciennes, where he wintered and perlbrmed 
the duties of the oldest colonel of the garrison. In the 
year 1792, when he had attained only his nineteenth 
year, he received from the celebrated Kellernian, who 
had been just reinforced from the army of the Rhine, 
the honour of the command of twelve battalions of 
infantry, and six squadrons of cavalry, at who?e head 
he fought in the battle of Valmy, plucking laurels 
from the brows of veterans, and astonishing the expe- 
rience of age with the daring chivalry of youth j and 
rendering nis bravery not more remarkable for the per- 
severance with which it was exercised, than the 
judgment with which it was directed. He shortly 
after accepted the offer of a command in the army of 
Dumourier, who was about to proceed to Flanders to 
undertake the invasion of Belgium : little, at that time, 
was his present connexion with that nation anticipated ; 
a connexion which, notwithstanding the amicable 
relation of other interests, is pregnant with roost im- 
portant consequences. On the 6th of November, he 
distinguisheii himself at the battle of Jemappcs, and 
contributed to the triumph of the French that day, 
un.ier Dumourier. When the decree of banishment 
was passed by the Convention against the members of 
the Bourbon family, Louis Philip was at Tournay ; 
and became desirous that his father and family should 
emigrate with him to the United States ; but before 
he could complete the necessary preparatory arrange- 
ments the decree was revoked. In Febniary, 1793, he 
was recalled to the army, and served at the siege of 
Maestrich under Miranda ; when too openly manife.'it- 
ir\^ bis hostility lo the revolutionary excesses in France, 
he soon saw that a decree had been hurled against 
himself, and immediately resolved on quitting both the 
army and the country. He according went to Mons. 
where he obtained passports for Switzerland, whither 
he went in the year 1793; and there, passed as a 
fugfilive, through the countries, whichj a short time 
since, be passed over as a conqueror ; and here he first 
became acquainted with his family's arrest. In Sep- 
tember he arrived at Basle, and finding no place safe 
for him, he was advised, by the refugee, General Mon- 
tesquiD, who^ lived in Switzerland, under the name of 
Chevalier Rionel to wander in the mountains, but not 
to tarry for any considerable time in one place ; until 
the progress of time would tame the aspect of political 
severity. This advice he adopted, and travelled into 
the interiour of Switzerland and the Alps; and under 
those circumstances exhibited a philosophick courage 
in contending against misfortune an<l poverty, which 
would have been worthy of the most stern of the 
stofcks. In a short time he was recalled lo Erengarten 
by Montesquin, who provided him with a professorship 
in the college of Richcnan, for which he was examined 
and appointed under a fictitious name. In this college 
Loui-? Philip, the King of the French, taught for eight 
months, his name and rank equally unknown ; and 
here he first became acquainted with the fate of his 
unfortunate father. Some political changes having 
taken place in the Orisons, Montesquin deemed it no 
longer hazardous to give the ducal pedagogue an 
asylum ; and consequently invited the Duke to his 
dwelling, who left the college with the regret of the 
professors and pupils, and repaired to Bremgarten, 


w.iere, under the name of Corby, be remained, until 
t.ie decline of 1794, when his retreat being no longer a 
secret, he again resolved on quitting Europe for 
America, and went to Hamburg, as the most convenient 
place for embarcation ; but not having sufficient means 
to sustain his intentions, he procured a small letter of 
credit on a banker at Copenhagen, with the intention 
of visiting^ the north, of Europe. This banker succeed- 
ed in getting him passports trdm the Km^ of Denmark, 
as a Swiss traveller; and Louis Philip forthwith 
travelled through Norway and Sweden; jcarneyed on 
foot with the Laplanders, passed along the mountains 
to the gulf of Tys, and reached the north cape on the 
24th oi' August 1705, where he remained for a few days 
situated at 18 degrees from the Pole : he then repassed 
through Finland to Torneo, and thence to Abo and 
Stockholm. In the month of August 1796, he received 
a most admonitory letter from his mother, the Duchess 
of Orleans, requesting hjm to leave Europe and take 
up his residence in America : he accordingly sailed 
from the Elbe ia September, 1796, and arrived in 
Philadelphia in the October following. 

In the course of the year 1797^ he was joined by his 
brothers, the Duke of Montpensier and the Count de 
Beaujolais, and, accompanied by them, set out foi 
Baltimore ; he passed from thence into Virginia, when 
according to an invitation given before the expiration 
of his presidency, they had the honour of meeting 
General Washington at his Mount Vernon residence. 
— Here ihe Father of his country and his amiable 
consort treated the princely wanderers with their 
characteristick kindness and hospitality ; and they, 
after a short slay, proceeded southward ; they thence 
returned northw^ard, and visited the Falls of Niagara, 
and in July. 1797, returned to Philadelphia, during a 
fearful prevalence of the yellow fever. It was their 
desire, but not their ability, to leave this city. They, 
who had been bom princes and educated to their birth, 
had not the trifling means of removing from their pes- 
tilential residence, and they must have severely felt 
the mutability of fortune's favours. — In the following 
month they received from their mother a remittance 
which Enabled them to proceed to New-York, from 
which place they went to Khode Island, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, and Maine. On their return to 
Boston, they received the mortifying intelligence of 
their mother's banishment, and immediately returned 
to Philadelphia, with the intention of joining her in 
Spain, the place of her exile. In the month of De- 
cember, 1797, they left Philadelphia ; and, travelling 
down the Ohio and Mississippi, reached New Orleans, 
where they sojourned for five months, at which time, 
tired of the expectation of a Spanish ship, they went 
on- board of an American one, which was captured by 
an English frigate- The duke now discovered himself 
to the captain, and he and his brothers were landed at 
Havana on the eleventh day of March, 1798. Here 
ihev in vain attempted to procure a passage to Europe, 
and, though regretting their exile, were at last con- 
tented in obscurity, if they could obtain an honourable 
livelihood. 

The hopes which their reception at Havana inspired, 
were disappointed by the Court of Madrid, by which 
they were forced to leave Cuba; and an order was 
received by the Captain General of Havana to send 
the three brothers to New Orleans, without providing 
them with any means of support. They, however, 
refused to go, but went to the English Bahamas, where 
they were received by the Duke of Kent in the kindest 
maimer. They sailed thence for New York, whence 
they sailed for Falmouth, and arrived in London in 
February, 1800. He took up his residence at Fricken- 
ham, and visited every thing curious in Great Britain, 
and attentively studied thepoliticaleconomy, and laws 
and manners of the country. In the month of Novem- 
ber, 1809, he was married at Palermo to the Princess 
Amelia, daughter of the King of Sicily. On the fall 
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<^ Napoleon, he repaired to Paris, where he remained 
nntil the return of Napoleon from Elba, when he sent 
his family to England, and joined them there in March. 
1815. After the final overthrow of the Emperour, ana 
the restoration of Louis XVIII^ the Duke returned to 
France, and took his seat in the Chamber of Peers, 
where he distinguished himself by the liberality of his 
sentimeots, and the purity of his principles. In the 
year 1821 he receivea the title o{ Royal Highness, and 
in 1830, after the events of the revolutionizing trois 
jottrSf he was invited to assume the executive power, 
under the title of Lieutenant General of the kingdom ; 
this invitation he accepted, and immediately issued a 
proclamation in thai capacity. 

On the 3d of August he opened the Chambers, and 
announced the abdication ot the throne by Charles X. 
and his son. On the 6th and 7tb of that month he was 
invited by the Chamber of Deputies to fill the throne 
which they had just declared vacant, and under 
certain conditions, which he accepted, he assumed the 
title of King of the French. On the 9th he took the 
oath to the new charter as Louis Philip I., and in a 
short time the new dynasty received the acknowledg- 
ment of all the foreign powers. Whether the French 
nation gained by the accession of this new dynasty, 
comes not within the proposed limits of this article ; 
but the affirmative is very generally questioned. The 
object of this memoir was to exhibit the mutability of 
fortune, to which all hold an equal inheritance ; and 
with a perfect confidence in the truth of the introduc- 
toiy sentence, we in conclusion repeat that " seldom, 
indeed, has fortune exercised her dispensations more 
capriciously than in directing the existence of Louis 
Philip, the present king of the French, through its 
various phases ;" to-day the protege of an individual, 
and to-morrow the crowned choice of a nation. 


NAVAL. 

AMERICAN NAVY PAY. 

The new Naval Bill, increasing the pay of officers 
m the U. S. Naval service, was passed March 2, 1835. 
As an interesting matter of record, we give below the 
leading provisions of the Bill relating to officers, in a 
convenient form for reference. The pay mentioned, is 
such as is received when in actual service. The pay 
of officers, not on duty at sea, or off duty, or waiting 
orders, is considerably less. 
TVie Senior Captain, receives per annum 
AU other Captains^ when in command of 
squadrons, on foreign stations - 

On other duty ..... 
Commanders or Masters Commandant - 

When attached to Navy Yards 
LdeiUenanis, commanding ... 

On other duty ..... 
Surgeons, for the first five years after date of 
his commission per year ... 

For the second five years ... 

« " third 

" « fourth 

After he shall have been commissioned as 

a surgeon twenty years and upwards - 1,800 

Assistant Surgeons, at sea ... 950 

Waiting orders '-•..• ^59 

Chaplains j^^OO 

Professor of Mathematicks - - . 1200 

Secretaries^ to commandert of iqnadro&s -* 1,000 


94,500 

4,000 
3,500 
2,500 
2,100 
1,800 
1,500 

1,000 
1,200 
1,400 
1,600 


Sailing Masters, .-..-«■ 1,100 

Second Masters, - - - - - 750 

Passed Midshipmen .... 750 

Warranted Masters^ Mate$y - - - 450 

Midshipmen ---..- 400 

Clerks of a yard . - - . • 900 

First Clerk to a commandant of a navy yard 900 

Second Clerk, 750 

Clerk, to commanders of squadrons, captains 

of fleets and commanders of vessels - 500 
Boaiswains, Crunners, Sailmakers, Carpen- 
ters of a ship of the line, for sea service 750 

Of a frigate, for sea service ... 600 

COMPARISON BETWEEN THE NAVY OF FRANCE 

AND ENGLAND. 

According to the official documents, the officers ol 
the English Navy are, 44 admirals, 62 vice admirals, 
64 rear admirals, 43 rear admirals on half pay, 786 
captains, 877 commanders, 279 lieutenant commanders, 
3,172 lieutenants, 487 masters, 625 quarter-masters, 
1,088 medical officers, 63 chaplains. 

There are 22 ships of 100 guns and over, 99 seventy- 
four gun ships and over, 104 frigates of and above 43 
guns, 22 steam vessels, and 310 ships ranging from 40 
to 36 guns. In all 557 vessels above fifth rate. The 
vessels of the sixth and seventh rate are not enume- 
rated. 

The officers of the French Navy are 3 admirals, 12 
vice admirals, 22 rear admirals, 70 captains of line-of- 
battle ships, 70 captains of frigates, 90 captains of cor- 
vettes, 450 lieutenants of line-of-battle ships^ 550 do. of 
frigates, 315 medical officers, 12,500 masters, seamen, 
and boys. 

There are 40 line-of-battle ships of 74 to 80 guns, 
52 frigates 1st, 2d, and 3d rate, 25 corvettes, 17 steam 
ships, 300 brigs, schooners, dtc. dsc. In all about 434 
vessels. 

England expends 00 its navy twenty -five millt&ns of 
dollars annually. France fourteen millions. 

MODE OP RATING SHIPS IN THE BRITISH 

NAVY. 

All ships with three deck^. 

Two deckers of 80 guns and ajH 

Ships of 70, and less than 80 guns. 
Ships of 50, and less than 70 guns. 
Ships of 36, and less than 50 guns. 
Ships of 24, and less than 36 guns. 
Sloops and all other vessels. 


First rate. 
Second rate, 
wards. 

Third rate. 
Fourth rate. 
Fifth rate, 
sixth rate. 
Seventh rate. 


ILLINOIS. 

"A Gazetteer of Illinois," recently published in that 
State, jffives the following Table to show the forward 
ness of the season in that region 

April 1. Peach Irees in bloom. 

2. Asparagus fit for the table. 

3. Peas, beans, and onions planted. 

6. Heart's ease and violets m bloom. 

7. Beets, carrots, &c. planted. 

xO. Spring completely opened ; and the praine« 
were tpreen. Currant and gooseberry bush- 
es in bloom. 

13. Lilack and strawberries in bloom. 

19. A great variety of wild flowers in bloom. 

20. Nearly all garden seeds planted. 
25. Raspberries in bloom* 
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27. Lettaee, radishes asd pepper-mss fit for use. 

30. Roses end honey-suckiea ia mloom. 

Nooe of these, it is said, were injured by frost. 

The author estimates the funds and claims of Illi- 
nois for education at not less than two millions of 
dollars. 

We add a short extract from the work : — 

" In no part of the United States can uncultivated 
land be made into farms with less labour than Illinois. 
An emigiant may purchase a quarter section for ^00, 
a proportionate supply of timbered and prairie land, 
and have a large farm under cultivation in a short time. 
His cattle, horses, and hogs will run upon the range 
around him, and find feed nine months in the year, and 
a small amount of labour will furnish a supply of win- 
ter food. Hundreds of families, who have not the 
means to purchase, settle on the publick lands, make 
their farms, and live unmolested. Any labourinj^ man, 
with reasonable industry and economv, with a raraily, 
may arrive here without any capital, and in half a 
dozen years, be the owner of a good farm and stock in 
abundance. The prairies and woodland would furnish 
range until his farm was made. Those who have one 
or two thousand dollars to commeDce with hare pe- 
culiar advantages. 


The following is probably a true account of the first 
appearance of a white man, among the Canadian In- 
dians, and his reception and treatment. It is from 
" Hawkins' New Picture of ftuebec.'* Giovanni Ve- 
razzano, a Florentine navigator, on a voyage of dis- 
covery in 1525, had arrived oflf some portion of the 

northern coast and cast anchor. " At the desire of 
VeraTzano, a young sailor had undertaken to swim to 
land and accost the natives; but when he saw the 
crowds which thronged the beacb, he repented of 
his purpose, and although within a few yards of the 
landing place, his courage failed, and he attempted to 
turn bacK. At this moment the water only reached 
his waist ; but overcome with terrour and exhaustion, 
he had scarcely strength to cast his presents and trink- 
ets upon the beach, when a high wave threw him sense- 
less on the shore. The savages ran immediately to 
him a short distance from the sea. Gi^eat wan his 
lerrour, when upon recovering his recollection, he found 
himself entirely in their power. Stretching; his hands 
towards the ship, he uttered piercing cries, to which 
the natives replied by loud yells^atended, as he after- 
wards found, to reassure him. They then carried him 
to the foot of a hill, stripped him naked, turned his 
face to the sun, and kindled a large fire near him. He 
was fully impressed with the horrible idea that they 
were about to sacrifice him to the sun : his companions 
on board, unable to render h!m any assistance, were 
of the same opinion. They thought, " that the natives 
were going to roast and eat him." Their fears, how- 
ever, were soon turned to gratitude and astonishment : 
the savages dried his clothes, warmed him, and showed 
him every mark of kindness, caressing and patting his 
white skin with apparent surprise. They then dressed 
him, conducted him to the beach, tenderly embraced 
him, and pointing to the vessel, removed to a little 
distance, to show that he was at liberty to return to 
his friends. Who first offers violence and indignity 
the untutored Indian, or the boasting dispensers of 
civilization 1 


BARTHaUACE IN CALABRIA. 

The effects of the great earthquake of 1783 in Ca- 
labria* upon th'e nerves of many individuals, were 
remarkable. Some remained for a long period in a 


state of hsipless debility, and trembled at every trifling 
occurrence. Others appeared as if paralyzed for a 
considerable time ; while some dechned rapidly in 
health and strength, from inability to digest their food} 
and others lost all powers of recollection for a consi- 
derable period. Some remarkable and well-attested 
instances of the long endurance of brute and human 
life without sustenance, are deserving gf record. Two 
pi^s which had been buried thirty-two days under the 
rums, were hedtd to grijnt by the labourers removing 
the rubbish. They were extricated in feeble and 
emaciated condition, and for some time refused the 
food offered them, but drank water with insatiable 
eagerness, and rapidly recovered. At Polistheoa, a cat 
was buried forty days under the rubbish, aiid taken 
out in a wretched condition. She exhibited insatiable 
thirst, but soon recovered. In the same place an a^ed 
woman was found under the ruins of ner dwellmg 
seven days after the earthquake. When discovered 
she was msensible and apparently dead, but she grad* 
ually revived, and complained of no evil but thirst. 
She continued long in a state of weakness and stupor, 
and was unable to take more than very small portions 
of food, but eventually regained her wonted health and 
spirits. She stated, that very soon after the house 
fell, she experienced a torturing thirst, but that she 
soon lost all consciousness, and remained insensible 
until her release. In Oppido, a girl of fifteen, named 
Aloisa Basili^ remained eleven days under the ruins 
without nourishment, and for the last six days in close 
contact with a dead oody. She had the charge of an 
infant boy, and, when tne house was falling, caught 
the child in her arms. He suffered greatly from inces- 
sant thirst, and expired on the fifth day. Until this 
period the senses ef the poor girl had not failed her, 
but now she sunk under the combined tortures of 
hunger and thirst. When restored to animation, she 
complained of no suffering: but thirst. The most re- 
markable instance of self-possession occurred near 
Oppido. The prince, together with his family and 
many guests, were seated at table ; when the heaving 
eartli b^an to rock the house, one of the company 
started from his chair, and perceiving an aperture in 
the wall, sprang through it and escaped, with only the 
loss of a shoe. All the others perished. 


THE WALL OP ANTONINUS. 

This was an entrenchment raised hj the Romans 
across the north of Britain under the direction of Lol- 
lius Urbicus, legate of Antoninus Pius, about the year 
A. o. 140, and is supposed to have connected a line of 
forts erected by Amcola, a.d. 80. Of ancient writers, 
it is noticed by Julius Capitolinus only, and by him is 
termed a turf wall (murua cespilitius,^ The work was 
composed of a ditcn, a rampart with its parapet, made 
of materials promiscuously taken from the ditch, and a 
military way formed with much skill, running along 
the whole line of the entrenchment at the distance of 
a few yards on the south side. It extended from 
Dunglass Castle on the Clyde to the heights above 
Caer Ridden Kirk, a little beyond the river Avon on 
the Frith of Forth, or probably to Blackness Castle, two 
miles further on, though it cannot now be traced so far. 
In its course are nineteen forts, the eighteen distances 
between which amount to 63,980 yards, or thirty-Six 
English miles, and the mean distance from station to 
station is 3554 yards, or rather more than two English 
miles. In the position of the forts, the Romans chose 
a high and commanding situation from whence the 
country could be discovered to a considerable distance, 
contriving, as far as circumstances would permit, that 
a river, morass, or some difficuk ground should form aa 
obstruction to any approach from .the front. Forts 
were also placed upon the passages of those rivers 
which crossed the general cnain of communication. 
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From inscriptions discovered in Scotland, it appears 
tliat the entrenchrnent was made by the second fe^rion, 
by yezillations of the sixth and the twentieth legion, 
and the first cohort of the Tungri. A very considerable 
portion of the entrenchment may still be traced. The 
modern name is Grimes Dyke ; Grrime, in the Celiick 
language, signifies great or powerful. 


TO ITALY. 

*'T«ro or three colamna, and maoj a tHao» I 

Marble and granite with gnn o^er it grown ! 

Oat upon time t it will leave no niore 

Of the things to come, than the thingi before I 

Out upon Tune ! who for ever will leave 

Bat enough of the past for the future to grieve.'* 

Clime of the Cesars. though thy ^ory*8 dead ! 
Thouf^h all thou hadst of oeautiful and brave 
Sleep m the tomb or moulder in the wav&— 
The' the green -wreath haa left thy laurelled head t 
Thq' tyrants trample thee— tho* all forget— 
Shrine of the unforgotten I thou art lovely yet 

In every hallowed wood— in every vale— 
By the deep magick of the moonlight hour, 
Pours her soft notes o'er bowery banks and flower 
Her reed-rich song— the lovely ni^htinffale I 
There the green olive loves its parent earth 
As when Tritoni smiled upon its golden birth. 

Long centuries of dead empire— fire and flood, 
The Qoth— the Vandal— Tyranny and Time^ 
Resolved to dust thy monuments subUme — 
Where the proud Capitol in grandeur stood — 
Where soared thy victor eagles— flashed thy spears, 
Now memory blends her tale with chains and sighs and 
tears. 

Where.is that pyramid of empires 1— where 
The brightest name the page of glory fills — 
Colossal Rome with heretemaniills'? 
GoMS— levelled in the dust of ' things that wercL* 
Where are her myriad triumphs— where her deeds 1 
All m£Ltbd in the mass of Apostolick beads. 

Wan skdeton of empires I— there she stands, 

A crosier for her sceptre— on a throne 

Of temples— statues— monuments overthrown— 

Her sons are slaves and tyrants— and the hands 

That should have righted her with their best veins, 

But bless the brute-uke lord that rivets close their chains. 

Oh, for the lava-tongue of Cicero ! 

To pour into their blood a burning stream 

Of fiery eloquence— to light a flame 

And rouse within their breasts that maddening glow, 

That RIOTS in the veins of men who've thrown 

Life, hope, HOME, freedom, all, oa their own strength, alone. 

" Mother of arts and arms."— Oh Italy 1 
Where blast and breeze to aliuabering fancy brings 
The rushing of a mighty spirit's wings- 
Art THOU unfit to class among the free 7 
Has tyrant-crouching man no tears to flow 
For thee and for thy fall- and vengeance for the toe. 


HORRIBLE MODE OF TORTURE AND EXECUTION 

AT MONTE VIDEO. 

In the various uses to which they apply the hides of 
huUocks, that of punishment is nol leu out. It is 
related of them that they sew up their prisoners in a 
wet hide, leaving out the head and neck only, and in 
this condition lay them on the ground in the sun to 
dry. In the process of drying, which the hide soon 
does in the powerful effects of the sun, it becomes con- 
tracted and produces the most excruciating torture on 
the unfortunate prisoner by the increase of pressure ; 
but if night arrives before he dies from its effects, the 
hide relaxes again with the moisture from the air, only 
to prolong his sufferings on the next day, which gen- 
erally is the last. So cruel a death is even worse than 
that which the boa constrictor can inflict, and the in- 
vention of it is said to belong to a barbarian named j 
Ramiriz. 

Physick for the most part, is nothing else but the 
tfubstttute for exercise or temperance. 


AMERICAN TROPHIES. 

The banners of the principal victories of the revolu- 
tion, and the late war, are still in the military bureau 
of the war department, at Washington. Those taken 
at the Cowpens, Saratoga, and York, are among the 
most interesting. On the reduction of the army, the 
flags of jhe regiments distinguished in the last war, 
were collected and deposited in the same place. 

The ensigns, under which Jessup ana Scott, and 
their brave comrades, fought and conquered, are literally 
riddled by the shot of the enemy. 

A flag, with the American eagle, elegantly worked 
in silk, presented to Pike, by the ladies of Philadelphia, 
and a British bunting, about twenty-five yards fongj 
torn from its staff by a sergeant, at tne capture of Fort 
George, are also among these trophies. 


PHILOSOPHICAL MISCELLANIES. 

Cdrious Spring. — In Oahu, one of the Sandwich 
Islands, are a number of wells, in which the water is 
perfectly free from salt, though it invariably rises and 
falls with the tides of the ocean. They are from one 
handred yards to three quarters of a mile distant from 
the sea. This water is uniformly found on penetrating 
a number of feet into a stratum of porous calcareous 
rock which underlies the soil. It is diflicult to account 
for its freshness, unless, as is suggested by Ellis, who 
furnished the statement, it is deprived of its salt by fil- 
tering throogh the rock. 

Heat rBonncsn by Friction. — Sir Humphrey Davy 
proved that two pieces of ice rubbed together in an 
atmosphere at thirty-two degrees, or at the freezing 
point, are converted into water. A piece of ordnance 
IS heated much sooner by constant discharges, than if 
filled with burning coals for ten times as long a period. 
These facts are adduced, among others^ by the advo- 
cates of the immateriality of heat and li^ht, to support 
their theory, which attributes heat and li^ht to vibrato* 
ry motions among the particles of bodies, and in a 
supposed ethereal medium. 

Powerful Current of Air in TENERirrfi. — It is 
stated in Ure's Geology, that on the top of the Peak of 
Teneriffe, the wind blows for the most part so strongly 
from southwest^ that a person finds difficulty in stand- 
ing upright agamst it. This current which is supposed 
to be constantly flowing from the tropicks toward the 
poles in the elevated regionsof the air, is caused by the 
rarefaction of the atmospltere on the earth's surface by 
the sun. The rarefied air of course rises, and then 
flows over on either side. From a south, it becomes a 
south-westerly current, in consequence of the dimin- 
ishing velocity of those portions ot the earth, over which 
it passes, the wind retaining the momentum which it 
had acquired at the equator, in moving with the earth's 
surface in an easterly course. 

Meteoroix>gical Stone. — ^A Finland journal gives 
an account of a singular stone in the north of Finland, 
which answers the purpose of a publick barometer. On 
the approach of rain, this stone assumes a black or dark 
eray colour ; and when the weather is inclined to be 
fair, it is covered all over with white specks. This 
stone is, in all probability, an argillaceous rock, con- 
taining a portion of rock salt, ammonia or sah-petre, 
and absorbing more or less humidity, in proportion as 
the atmosphere is more or less charged with it. In 
the latter case, the saline particles, becoming crystal- 
lized, are visible to the eye as white, specks. 

HydrooraphickPapeb.^M. Chevallier has examined 
a paper lately invented, which may be written on with 
a pen dipped in pure water. He found it was prepared 
by soakinff the sneets of paper in a solution of sulphate 
ot iron, drying them, and then covering them with 
finely powdered galls. He states that similar papers 
may be prepared by using other solutions and powders ; 
thus blue is probably prepared by powdering the paper, 
soaked in sulphate of iron, with ferrocynate of potash. 
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EULENSTEIN. 

We are about to record an instance of the victory of 
genius and perseverence over difficulties, more curious, 
perhaps, if not more interesting, than any which has yet 
appeared in our columns. It is the case of a youu^ 
musician who was tyrannically driven into another 
line deprived of his instrument, the violin, and pro- 
hil>ited all indulgence of his favourite pursuit, and 
who yet found an instrument for himself, one all but 
tuneless, in other hands, and, by stealth, acquired the 
power of producing on that instrument a musick pf 
such excellence, science, taste, and beauty, that princes 
and nobles came to be his patrons, and connoisseurs 
and crowds to listen to him with wonder and applause, 
wherever he presented himself. We allude to Mr. 
Eulenstein, the celebrated player on the Jew's harp. 

Mr. Eulenstein is by birih a German, and was born 
at Heilbronn, in Wirtemberg;, in the ]rear 1802. A 
turn for musick, amounting to a passion, was soon 
manifested by him. He was early possessed of a violin, 
which he learned as a child to play, and often went 
without his breakfast, when a schoolboy, to save his 
pence to purchase strings. Judges of musical genius 
would have encouraged such a ooy, but such his pa- 
rents were not. They saw in his pursuit only idle- 
ness and poverty — the lot of all, except a few, in a 
country where almost all are musical. They locked 
up his violin, forbade him even to whistle, and suc- 
ceeded in finding out for him a master and mistress, 
in the hardware line, with as little musick in their 
souls as in their saucepans. The youth's vicious ten- 
dency to musick was narrowly watched, and all pipe5(, 
fiddles, sackbuts, and other instruments, were warned 
olf (he premises. 

Yet, on the premises, and in the stock in trade of 
these cast-iron personages, there was a musical instru- 
m:)Qt, which was destined to mar all their <^are of the 
anti-musical education of their charge — ^and that was 
the Jew's harp.* Young Eulenstein could not but in- 
dulge in a trial on this rude toy, as he opened the 
grosses to supply the school boys ; but it was not till 
a gentleman happened to play it in a superiuur manner 
in his hearing, that he saw its pretensions to be deemed 
a musical instrument. The Jews harp was now zeal- 
ously practised by Eulenstein, and, to avoid detection, 
ii was practised in bed, even under the clothes which 
covered him. The patience and perseverence of the 
young artist were almost unexampled. 

A singular accident opened up to him an entire new 
view of the capabilities of the Jews harp. Falling 
asleep one night, in the course of his practice, with 
the instrument in his mouth, the tongue of the harp 
scratched his face, which induced him in the morning 
to cover the sharp point with a knob of sealing wax. 
This put his harp out qftuney but, by doing so, showed 
him tnat it mija^ht be likewise put in tune; in other 
words, varied in its tones — so that, by playing upon 
several harps in succession, differently tunea, he could 
command the chromatick scale. The discovery and 
the inference were, for a mere boy, alike wonderful ; 
and his skilful and really scientifick use of both was 
not less so. He could now, by changing his harps, 
tuned to certain notes, modulate from one key to an- 
other ; and, in another year, acquired a command of 
this mode of change, so rapid as not in the least to in- 
terrupt the melody of even quick passages. 

He next attempted the staccato movement, which 
threatened to defy him ; for, to produce it, he was 
obliged to stop with his tongue each vibration the in- 
stant after producing it, and then to draw back the 
tongue, in order to strike the next note. Even this 
formidable difficulty he overcame before the end of the 

Jevi's harp is suppoied to be a corruption of jaip*« Aarp, or 
the harp for ine mouth. The Gtermans call it motUh trump ; the 
Scotch, trump. The Jews diflclaim it as an inatniment with 
which they have ever had a ooonezioiL 
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third year, and performed the staccato as rapidly as he 
does no\r, in his ^^ Ron ia a la Paganini.'' 

Our ariist, whu was nt this time eighteen, re-ob ed 
to follow musick as a profebsioo, and to found his claim 
to publick favour upon his conquest of the Jews harp, 
a field where he did not expect a single rival. An- 
other year's practice gave him the beautiful .shakes, 
turns, and slides, so much admired in his 'Kathleen 
O^More." In tiiis year he gained some other points, 
such as double notes, roulades, chords and arpeggios. 
He had long played two harps at a time, tuned to har- 
mony, which he changed out of fifteen or twenty 
lyin? before him. 

Our harper now resolved to let out the secret of his 
acquirements to some friends; and performing in the 
dark, required them to name the instrument. None of 
them could, but delighted with the extraordinary mu- 
sick, they compared it to the Eolian harp, called it the 
musick of fairies, angels, &c. Candies were brought, 
and a number of penny Jews harps discovered ! 

His master about this time died ; and his situation 
becoming intolerable under the sole residuary power 
of the widow — who waxed yet more wroth with mu- 
sick, obtciined in defiance of all her anti-musical care 
— he deserted her service; and, with his mother's con 
sent, a few shillings in his pocket, and, like the Last 
Minstrel, 

" Hb harp the sole companion of his way." 

left his native place, and launched into the wide 
world. 

When he visited any town, his instrument was so 
utterly scorned, that the verjr innkeepers thougjit him 
insane when he talked of giving a publick concert with 
a penny Jews harp ; the magistrates turned him out 
when he asked permission to exhibit; and a room was 
repeatedly refused him. At Stuttgard, young Eulen 
stein met with some success, and there was an epoch 
in his fortunes — a summons to perform before the 
Q,ueen of Wirtemberg, late Princess Royal of England, 
who applauded his musick, advised him to go to Paris 
and London, and gave him a letter to the Princess 
Augusta. To reach the French and British capitals 
seemed to our humble pedestrian an enterprise above 
his strength and means ;but advised by a queen, and 
urged by his friends, he slung on his knapsack, and 
traversing the Black Forest, arrived in Switzerland, 
where he met with much eDcouragement,and remained 
five months. At Lusanne he spent &7e months more, 
acquired the French language, the theory of musick, 
and the guitar; and in November, 1826, after a solitary 

i'ourney on foot, with £5 in his pocket, but full of hope, 
le entered the gates of Paris. For some time he was 
unknown and neglected ; his money was exhausted, 
and his praspects sufficiently blank, when Mr. Stocks 
haussen befriended him, saw his sinffular merits, and 
speedily brouzht him into notice. Sir Sidney Smith 
also supported him with his patronage, and gave him 
letters tor London. In Paris he performed at private 
parties, was called to play before the King, Charles 
the Tenth, the Duchess de Berri, the Duke of Orleans, 
the present king and other persons of rank ; and, after 
giving a publick concert, came to London, passing 
rich, with £60 his own ! — Edim Journal, 

THE ILUQATOR PIKE. 

Extract of a letter from a correspondent of the 
Sporting Magazine, dated Manchester, (Miss.*^ August 
3, 1834 : — I was endeavouring to basket a tew bass 
from the now clear waters of the Yazoo. The sport 
was good when I commenced, but I was not allowed 
to enjoy it long ; an enormous gar made his appearance 
where I was fishing, and in an inalAnt all was quiet 
The gar, or as this species is called, the Alligator gar, 
of our rivers answers to the shark of the ocean, and, 
indeed, they are Yery like the shark in their habita, 
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which, to say the least of them, are very bad. — He is 
as formidable as the shark: armed with triple rows of 
sieeth, iie prevs indiscritninately on the whole finny 
tribe. And, indeed, every thing of a fleshly nature 
that is dropped in the river, finds its way into his jaw.«. 
This fellow, after he had spoiled my sport, to give me 
an idea of his importance, cavorted awhile on the sur- 
face of the stream, noA' floating listlessly along, and 
now throwing himself htilf out of water; showing 
himself terrible even in sport: and in perfect wanton- 
ness took the cork of my fishine^ tackle between his 
i'aws, and snapped (he line as if it had been a single 
lair ! — thus adding insult to injury. I instantly re- 
solved on his destruction ; and accordingly returned 
home, provided myself with three lar^e hooks, the 
wire of which was about the size of an ordinary goose- 
quill ; these I attached to the end of a small bed cord 
or clothes line, back to back, fixing them firmly first 
with twine, and then with wire, wrapping the wire for 
some distance above the hooks. Thu** accoutred, I 
again repaired to the river, taking with me the entrails 
0? a newly killed pig, which I wound about the hooks 
9s a bait tor his majesty, and as this was 
**A daint/dish to set before the king," 

It was instantly seized and swallowed. I soon found, 
from the surges he made, that the monster had become 
firmly fixed to my line, and as he became aware of bis 
«ituatiooL his efforts were redoubled, and his flounder- 
ing and ^splurging* 

" Made the deep to boil like a pot" 
I was aware of the power I would have to contend 
with, and had planted myself in such a position, that 
it would have oeen impossible for fish power to have 
dislodged me. His efforts to escape, though vigorous 
and powerful, were of short duration : after struggling 
about two minutes without success he yielded himself 
a willing sacrifice, and I drew him on shore without 
further difficulty. He measured lust eight feet two in- 
ches in length, and weighed one hundred and fourteen 
pounds. — He has no scales, but his body is laid off into 
regular squares or diamonds, by indented lines twisting 
round his body, interKected by others running directly 
from his head to his tail. — He has no dorsal fin — his 
head is covered with an almost impenetrable prickly 
shagreen, and his mouth is gariiished with bix rows of 
sharp teeth in each jaw, i. e. three on either side of his 
tongue, which is long and forked. I regret that I did 
not open this fellow, as I have no doubt that 1 would 
have found some curiosities in his interminable maw." 


USEFUL DEFINITIONS. 

Aramaticks, The aromaticks are fragrant spices 
used for perfuming, spicing and stimulating. Those 
in general use are cinnamon, nutmeg, cloves, orange 
and lemon peel, pepper, peppermint, spearmint, ginger, 
cardomon, anise, caraway, coriander, and dill and 
cumin seeds. To the aromatick, as stimulants may 
be added mustard seed, euphorbium, foz-gloye and 
ergo tor spur. 

CcUharticka. Catharticks are those medicines which 
possess a purging quality. They are rhubarb, jalap, 
pulp of cassia, bitter apple, aloes, senna, henbane, fox- 
glove, and oil of croton seeds, and castor seeds, &c. 

Demulcents. Demulcents are soothing, softening or 
mollifying medicines ; as decoctions of marsh-mallow 
root, sarsaparilla, barley-water, oatmeal and grit gruel. 

Sudorificks, These are used as medicines to pro- 
duce or promote sweat or perspiration. Guaiack gum, 
contrayerva root, and ipecacuanha are used. 

Vegetable Diureiickn are squills, fox-glove, dande- 
lion, wild carrot seeds, parsely root, buchu leaves, &c. 


Senaitves, These are medicines which induce 
sleep. They are opium, nightshade, lettuces, poppy 
head, colchicum, henbane, hemlock, stramonium and 
tobacco. 

Touicks, These are medicines employed to give 
strength and elasticity to the system ; or in other 
words to strengthen the tone of the sy.^tem. They are 
Peruvian ani cascarilla bark, chamomile flowers, &c. 

Licorice is the extract of the juice of a root culti- 
vated at Pontefract, where it is made into pectoral 
cakes, and also in Spain and the Levant, and made 
into cakes, much used by brewers and in pharmacy. 

Gall nuts are protuberances on trees created by the 
punctures of insects, and gallick acid is made from 
those on the oak. 

Myrrh is a gum resin brought from the Levant and 
India. 

Crtim is pure mucilage, and the juices which when 
matured are sweet, oily, and farinaceous, were origin- 
ally mucilaginous. 

Mouldiness is a minute vegetation of perfect plants, 
flowers, &c. of the ferugi genus. Dry rot is a variety 
of mouldiness. 

Chocolate is the solid oil of the cocoa nut. 

The Cinnamon tree is a species of laurel, and is a 
native of Ceylon. It grows to 20 or 30 feet, and its 
trunk and branches produce the bark. 

Cork. Cork is the bark of a kind of oak, (guercus 
super) which flourishes in Spain and the south of 
Europe, and in northern Asia. It falls from the tree 
at 12 or 15 years old ; but for commerce they are stript 
for several years successively and then allowed an in- 
terval of 2 or 3 years. The young trees are stripped 
only every third year. When stripped from the tree it 
is piled up in a ditch or pond and heavy weights are 
placed upon it, which flattens it — it is then dried over 
fires for use. The specifick gravity of cork, is 240, op 
•}- that of water. It is a bad conductor of heat, and is 
used to increase the warmth of apartments, and as the 
lightest and most ela^^tick of the woods no substance 
is more generally useful. Its elasticity renders it use- 
ful for stoppers to bottles and other vessels, and its 
lightness renders it valuable upon water; it is em- 
ployed in the construction of life-boats, as the floats of 
fishermen and as buoys. The Spaniards manufacture 
lamp-black of it. 

Indian Rubber. Gum Elastick or Indian Rubber is 

the concreted juice of a tree which grows in South 

America. It is procured by making an incision in the 

bark of the tree in wet weather, whereupon a milky 

juice oozes out, which is spread over moulds of clay ; 

when this is dry, a second layer of the liquid is spread 

over it; this operation is repeated till the layer is of 

the required thickness. After this it is placed over 

the smoke of burning vegetables, which hardens and 

blackens it. The Indians convert it into bottles, boots, 

and flambeaux. With us it has been brought into a 

great variety of uses. It is manufactured into water- 

I proof hats, caps, clothes, boots and shoes, and suspend- 

! ers ; into surgical and chymical instruments and chil- 

I dren's toys ; and it is used in varnish and other chym- 

I ical preparations, and upon the bottoms of vessels, dbc 
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ANCIENT TEMPLE OP SEKKET. 


Th« town of Sekket, lo the norlb or whicb the above 
temple is ailuaied, is aa ancient town in Egypt, erect- 
ed on the slope of two opposite mountains. A wide 
road, which at times becomes the chaanel to a torrent, 
Eeparate!) it in the middle. The ancient ruios cover 
B spaci! of about a quarter of a league in length ; as to 
Ihe style of the modeTa houses they are welt built, 
though of rou^h stone, and talc, of the same nature 
■s the moDQlain. — Very few are found with one story -, 
the windows and doors are very small, numbers of 
then) Bland detached, and are banked or embanked 
Bfainst the mountain. — The roofs of the building have 
been destroyed. The town was doubtless designed 
for the workmen \p the Emerald mines, which lie not, 
far from this town, and which the ancient Egyptians' 
used to work. 

A little to the north of this town, are two temples 
cut out of the solid rock of the mountain. The rocks 
which compose the mountain consist principally of 
talc, which is a kind of soft rock, having a shining 
appcatance. This eogra»iog is a representation of 
the largest of these temples, which has four exleriour 
columns and two others on the fioutispiece that dfco- 
rate Ihe entrance. To arrive at the inierioui we tirst 
ascend a staircase, and farther on are three steps to 
penetrate into the sanciuary ; at the siile ate two 
little saloons, one of which contains an isolated altar 
in the middle. In the sanctuary is another lai^e altar. 
Outride of the temple to the right and left, are two 
little sanctuaries In front of the whole building. In 
the engraving there is only one of them to be seen. 
At the entrance are two columns, the cornice over it 
is ornamented with a globe and two serpents. The 
subject is Egyptian, but the sepulchre is evidently 
Grecian. In the temple Is seen a Greek inscTiption 
traced in led cbaracleis on the wall 


THK FRENCH CHAMBER OP DEPUTIES. 

The Chamber of Deputies was originally s part of 
the Palace d'Elysee Bourhouj suhsequenlly it war 
called the Palais dii Corps Legislatif. But it has un- 
dergone many and frequent alleratioas, and is now, as 
_. ;_._.i — , splendid modem edi- 


Gc?. The front towards the bridge Louis 

of twelve massive Corinthian pillars, surmounted by a 

E^diment] in Ihe pediment is a bas re/ie/" representing 
aw sealed on the charter, supported by Strength and 
Justice, on her left Peace is conducting Commerce. 
lUbind this gtaap tha rivets Seine and Mam* an 


minglitig their waters, and Abundance advances, fol- 
lowed by the Arts and Sciences. The ascent is 
adorned with colossal statues of Minerva and Themis; 
on the summit are statues of Sully, Colbert, and D. 
Aguesseau. There are in the palace two large courts, 
and numerous apartments for the sitting of Commit- 
tees, Libraries, publick records, and other purposes. 
In one of these apartments is a statue in marble of 
Louis Philippe, in the attitude of taking the oath to 
support the charier adopifed by the Legislatute. The 
decorations of all the apartmenis are splendid, and of 
modern taste, and indicate a great devotion lo the prin- 
ciples of liberal government. The Hall of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies is a spacious room, lighted from the 
dome. On one aide is veiy sumptuously fitted up the 
Chair of the President, which is sunk within a curved 
recess. This part of the Chamber is decorated with 
appropriate statues. In front of the President's chair 
are the clerks' desks, and in advance of these is the 
Tribune, from which the members address the house. 
The seats of the members are chairs, with small 
de^ks, permanently attached to the floor, and arranged 
in coacentrink segments of a circle; the seals in rear 
being elevated higher than those in front. On the side 
of ihe room opposite the President's chair, is a spacious 
gallery for spectators. Tbeniinislers.wbenin attend- 
ance, have a bench immediately in front of the Tri- 
bune. The whole aspect of the room, the drapery of 
which is crimson, is magniGcent, rather than imposing. 
W.Jl Seward. 


FACIAL ANGLE. 

The facial angle has been used by philosophers of 
the old school, by which to denote the relative amonut 
of intellect possessed by different individuals, as well 
as difierent species of animals. It is, however, te- 

f'ecled by phrenologists. It is the angle made by two 
ines, one of which is drawn from the bottom of the 
nose to the orifice of the ear — the other from.lb'e level 
of the upper jaw to the upper part of the forehead. Il 
ift found by observation tnat it ia — 
In Europeans, - - - - - 75o to 85 

American Indians, . ■ - - - 73 
Africans, .-..-- 70 

Oran-Otangs, . - - . 65 

Monkeys, ....... 57 

Dogs, ....... 40 

HoiMS .....-• S3 
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THE TOMB OF SPURZHEIM, AT MOUNT AUIHJRN, MS. 


Among the many beautiful lombs and monumenla 
that ornament the consecrated groandi of Mount 
Auburn, there is Done in betier laste, and none around 
which risilBK gather with more iutereat and melan- 
choly, than the inau»oleum erected over tbe remains of 
theUmentedSpiirzhein),thedistingai*he[lPlire[iologisL 
II is situated on an eminence, surrounded and over- 
shadowed by.irees, and nearly in front and but ashoit 
distance from the lofiy Egyptian gateway. It is a 
plain but classick model, as the engraving illustrates, 
and made of polished Italian marble slightly clouded, 
and enclosed by an oval iron railing. lis prototype is 
Seipio'i tomb, ai Romt^. It is upon tbe main avenue, 
and so conspieuoui, (hat none can visit the cemetery 
without observiog it. It bears no biographical eulo- 
gium, nor Ion; and fulsome epitaph, but on either aide 
the simple inscription, 

SPURZHEIM. 


And who will not "know At* sepulchre?" 
It may be gratifying to some of our re.iders to learn 
more of Mount Auburn. The Cemetery of Mount 
Auburn is a most interesting and beautiful enclosure 
of upwards of one hundred acres, situated in Cambridge 
and Waterlown, Mas^achuMtis, about four miles from 
the city of Boston. It was originally purcha^ied by 
the Masiachusetia Horticultural Society, and a portion 
of Ih^ land is now cultivated as the Erperimental 
Garden of that society. This tract however, is sepa- 
rated from the woodland portion by a small water 
course. The woodland or inner portion, is especially 
devoted to the purposes of interment, and is covered 
throughout by a fine growth of forest trees, eomprisiag 
an UDUsaal variety of species. The ground is undu- 
lating, and variegated with hilb, small plaiiu, steep 


acclivities and 'dec)i valleys. The woods are hewn 
away, in various spots for the purposes of sepul- 
ture, and to open the many avenues, that wind among 
and around the hills atid along tlie little pools. These 
avenues all of which bear tbe names of some tree or 
shrub, intersecting each other in every direction, 
leading to every pan of the grounds, and in a spinil 
manner to the top of every eminence — and where the 
ground is level, opening to a width convenieat for 
carriages, are peculiarly adapted to the inequalities of 
the tract, and aCTord to ibose wlio love such a holy and 
secluded spot, the most interesting retreats and de- 
lighifut walks. Themargins of thepooliar^besetwith 
sweet flowers and shrubs. Here you will see a splen- 
did mausoleum, of the finest and purest marble, of the 
mo^t costly Italian workmanship aud of various devices, 
mounted upon a conspicuous eminence ; on yonder 
hill-side is a gothicktumb of strong pillars and massive 
door of the sombre granite — tberi? in a secluded spot, 
thickly overshadowed, is an humble green plot, and the 
primrose bends its head upon hs little neat border, and 
nothing hut a chain surroundu it. The devices and 
models of monuments, from the tall and beautiful 
obelisk and pillar to the humble slab, marking the 
reposing places of the dead on every side, are as varioua 
as tbe tastes of their proprietors. The principal emi- 
nence called Mount Auburn, is one hundred and 
twenty-five feel above the level of Charles river, and 
commands one of the most beautiful prospects we ever 
beheld. The city of Bo-iton, the towns of Charleatown 
and Roibury, the distant ocean, the winding Charles 
river, the cultivated fields on every side, the blue hills 
of Milton in the distance, tbe venerable pile of Harvard 
University, the heights of Watertown on one side, and 
the Fresh Pond on the north, constitute a landscape of 
Burpaasing beauty. It is CODtempUted eiacliag • 
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tower npon this eminened, which, while it will serve 
as a guide to the place, will extend and perfect one of 
the most splendid views in the United States. 

The following extract from an address of Judge 
Story delivered on the consecration of the cemetery 
may be here appropriately introduced. 

^ A rural Cemetery seems to combine in itself all 
the advantages, which can be proposed to gratify 
human feelings, or tranquillize human fears ; to secure 
the best religious influences, and to cherish all those 
associations, which east a cheerful light over the dark- 
ness of the grave. 

' And what spot can be more appropriate than this 
for such a purpose ? Nature seems to point it out with 
significant energy, as the favourite retirement for the 
dead. There are around us all the varied features of 
her beauty and p^randeur — the forest-crowned height ; 
the abrupt acclivity ; the sheltered valley ; the deep* 
glen ; the grassy glade, and the silent grove. Here are 
the lofty oak, the beech, that " wreathes its old fan- 
tastick roots so high," the rustling pine, and theilroop- 
ing willow ; — the tree, that sheds its pale leaves with 
every autumn, a fit emblem of our own transitory 
bloom ; and the evergreen, with iis perennial shoots, 
instructing us. that " the wintry blast of death kills 
not the buds of virtue." Here is the thick shrubbery, to 
protect and conceal the new-made grave ; and there is 
the wild-flower creeping along the narrow path, and 
planting its seeds in the upturned earth. All around 
us there breathes a solemn calm, as if we were in the 
bosom of a wilderness, broken only by the breeze as it 
murmurs through the tops of the forest, or by the 
notes of the warbler pouring forth his matin or his eve- 
ning song. 

'Ascend but a few steps, and what a change of 
scenery to surprise and delight us. We seem, as it 
were, in an .instant, to pass from the confines of^ death 
to the fright and balmy regions of life. Below us 
flows the winding Charles, with its rippling current, 
like the stream of time has(ening to the ocean of eter- 
nity. In the distance, the City, — at once the object 6f 
our admiration and our love, — rears its proud eminen- 
ces, its glittering spires, its lofty towers, its graceful 
mansions, its curling smoke, its crowded haunts of 
business and pleasure, which speak to the eye, and yet 
leave a noiseless loneliness on the ear. Again we 
turn, and the walls of our venerable University rise 
before us, with many a recollection of happy days 
passed there in the interchan3:e of study and friendship, 
and many a s^rateful thought of the affluence of its 
learning, which has adorned and nourished the litera- 
ture of our country. As ain we turn, and the cultivated 
farm, the neat cottage, the village church, the sparkling 
lake, the rich valley, and the distant hills, are before 
us throoffh opening vistas ; and we breathe amidst the 
fresh and varied labours of man. 

* There is, therefore, within our reach, every variety 
of natural and artificial scenery, which is fitted to awa- 
ken emotions of ihe highest and most affecting charac- 
ter. We stand, as it were, upon the borders of two 
worlds ; and as the mood ofour minds may be, we may 
gather lessons of profound wisdom by contrasting the 
one with the other, or indulge in the dreams of hope 
and ambition, or solace our hearts by melancholy 
meditations. 

' Who is there that in the contemplation of such a 
scene, is not ready to exclaim, with the enthusiasm of 
the Poet, 

*' Mine be the breezy hill, that skirts the down, 

Where a green, frrasay; turf is all I crave, 
With here and there a violet bestrown, 

Fast t>y a brook, op foontain'a murmuring wave. 

And many an evening sun shine sweetly on my grave V 

*And we are met here to consecrate this spot, by 
these solemn ceremonies, to such a purpose. The 


Legislature of this Commonwealth, with a parental 
foresight, has clothed the Horticultural Society with 
authority (if I may use its own lad^^affe) to make a 

girpetual dedication of it. as a Rural Cemetery or 
urying-Ground, and to plant and embellish it with 
shrubbery, and flowers, and trees, and walks, and other 
rural ornaments. And I stand here, by the order and 
in behalf of this Society, to declare that, by these ser- 
vices, it is to be deemed henceforth and for ever so 
dedicated. Mount Auburn, in the noblest sense, be- 
longs no longer to the living, but to the dead. It is a 
sacred, it is an eternal trust. It is consecrated ground. 
May it remain for ever inviolate !' 

' What a multitude of thoughts crowd upon the mind 
in the contemplation of such a scene. How much of 
the future, even in its far distant reaches, rises before 
us with all its persuasive realities. Take but one little 
narrow space of time, and how affecting are its asso- 
ciations ! Within the flight of one half century, how 
many of the great, the good, and the wise will be 
gathered here ! How many in the loveliness of infan- 
cy, the beauty of youth, the vigour of manhood, and 
the maturity of age, will he down here, and dwell in 
the bosom of their mother earth ! The rich and the 
poor, the gay and the wretched, the favourites of thou- 
sands, and the forsaken of the world, the stranger in 
his solitary grave, and the patriarch surrounded by the 
kindred ot a long lineage !' 


ARNOLD'S EXPEDITION INTO CANADA IN 1775. 

Abridged for the Family Magazine, from Hawkins' Pictiire 

of Quebea 

The invasion of Canada by the troops of the Ameri- 
can Congress rendered the year 1775 remarkable in 
the annals of the Province. 

Canada, supposed to be perfectly secure, had been 
left almost destitute of regular troops, nearly all of 
which had been removed to Boston. The whole force 
of this description consisted of only two regiments of 
Infantry, the 7th Fusileers, and the 26th, amounting 
to no more than eight hundred men. Of these the 
greater part were in garrison at St. John's, the rest 
dispersed through the various posts. 

On the 17th September, 1775. Brigadier General 
Richard Montgomery, who had formerly been in the 
British service, appeared at the head of an army, before 
the Fort of St. John's ; which, after a gallant defence, 
surrendered on the 3d November, the garrison march- 
ing out with the honours of war. Montreal, which 
was entirelv defenceless, capitulated on the 12th No- 
vember, anci General Carlton, conceiving it of the utmost 
importance to reach duebec, the only place capable of 
detence, passed through the American force stationed 
at Sorel, during the night, in a canoe with muffled 
paddles, and arrived in Cluebec on the 19th, to the 
great joy of the garrison and loyal inhabitants, who 
placed every confidence in his well-known courage and 
abilitv. 

While the province was thus threatened with subju- 
gation on the side of Monireal, a new danger presented 
itself from a quarter so entirely unexpected, that until 
the paniculars were ascertained, the fears and super- 
stitions of the inhabitants of (he country parishes bad 
ample subject of employment and exaggeration. An 
expedition of a singular and daring character had been 
successTully prosecuted against duebec from the New 
England States, by a route which was little known and 
generally considered impracticable. This expedition 
was headed by Colonel Arnold, an officer in the service 
of the Congress ; who with two regiments, amounting 
to about eleven hundred men, left Boston about the 
middle of September, and undertook to penetrate 
through the wilderness to Point Levi, by the means of 
the rivers Kennebec and Chaudiere. 

The spirit of enterprise evinced in this bold design 
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and the parieQce, hardihood, and persererance of tlie 
new-rai$ed forces employed in the execution, will for 
ever distiugoitih ihis expedition in the history of offen- 
sive operaiions. A luindful of men ascending the 
eourse of a rapid ri?er, and conveying arms, ammuni- 
tion, baggage and provisions through an almost track- 
less wild — Ibent upon a most unceftain purpo8e-~can 
scarcely be considered, however, a regular operation of 
war. It was rather a desperate attempt, suited to the 
temper of the fearless men engaged in it, the character 
of the times, and of the scenes which were about to be 
acted on the American continent. The project, how- 
ever, of Arnold was by no means an original thought. 
It had been suggested by Oovernour Pownall, in his 
*^ Idea of the service of America," as early as the year 
1758. He says, — " The people of Massachusetts, in 
the counties of Hampshire, Worcester and York are 

the best wood-hunters in America I should 

think if about a hundred thorough wood-hunters proper- 
ly officered, could be obtained m the county of York, 
a scout of such might make an attempt upon the settle- 
ments by way of Chaudiere river." 

On the 22d September, Arnold embarked on the 
Kennebec river in two hundred batteaux, and notwith- 
standing all natural impediments — the ascent of a rapid 
stream — interrupted by frequent|)or/a^6« through thick 
woods and swamps — in spite oi' frequent accidents — 
the desertion of one third of the number — they at length 
ariived at the head of the river Chaudiere, having 
crossed the ridge of land which separates the waters 
failing into the St. Lawrence from those which run 
into the sea. They now reached Lake Megantic, and 
following the coursa of the Chaudiere river, their 
difficulties and privations, which had been so great as 
on one occasion to compel them to kill their dogs for 
sustenance were speedily ai an end. After passing 
thirty-two days in the wilderness, they arrived on the 
4th jVovember at the first settlement, called Sertigan, 
twenty-five leagues from duebec, where they obtained 
all kinds of provisions. On the 9th Colonel Arnold 
arrived at Point Levi, where he remained twenty-four 
hours before it was known at Cluebec ; and whence it 
was extremely fortunate that all the small craft and 
canoes had been removed by order of the officer com- 
manding the garrison. On the 13th, late in the even- 
ing, they embarked in thi-ly-four canoes, and very early 
iu the morning of the 14th, he succeeded in landing 
five-hundred men at Wole's Cove, without being dis- 
covered from the Lizard and Hunter , ships of war. 
The first operation was to take possession of what had 
been General Murray's house on the St. Foy road, and 
of the General Hospital. They also placed guards 
upon all the roads, in order to prevent the garrison from 
obtaining supplies from the country. 

The small force of Arnold prevented any attempt 
being made towards the reduction of the fortress until 
after the arrival of Montgomery from Montreal, who 
took the command on the ist December, and established 
his head quarters at Holland House. Arnold is said 
to have occupied the house near Scott's Bridge, lately 
inhabited by the Honourable Justice Kess. 

The arrival of the Governour on the 19th November 
had infused the best spirit among the inhabitants of 
Qoebec. On the first December, the motley garrison 
amounted to eighteen hundred men — all, however, full 
of zeal in the cau'^e of their kinsf and country, and well 
supplied with provisions for eight months. They were 
under the 4mmcfliate command of Colonel Allan 
Maclean, of the 84th Regiment or Royal Emigrants, 
composed principally of those of the pliant Fraser's 
His^nlanders, who had settled in Canada. 

The bombardment of the town commenced and 
was continued with obstinacy and perseverance through 
December. With the issue of the siege our readers are 
mo -fly probably acquainted. It resulted in the repulse 
of the American troops, a partial surrender, and the 
death of the brav a Montgomery. Arnold was wounded 


in the knee, and was carried disabled to the General 
Hospital. The Americans lost in the attack about one 
hundred killed and wounded, and sixofficers of Arnold's 
uarty. The British lost one officer, and seventeen 
killed and wounded. By the death of Montgomery the 
command devolved upon Arnold, who had received the 
rank of Brigadier General. Arnold continued the 
blockade, but without success, although be had received 
reinforcements, that swelled his army to about tw^o 
thousand men. On the 5th of May the siege was 
raised, and the American troops retired to Montreal. 


TOWN OP LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS. 

This extraordinary town, which has justly been call- 
ed the Manchester of America, is situated upon the 
Merrimack river, about twenty-eight miles north of 
Boston. A very few years ago, and it was a mere 
hamlet of perhaps a dozen families. At about that 
spot there is to be sure a rapid in the Merrimack, but 
it was not dreamed that advantage could be taken of 
the waters of that broad river, until within-a very few 
years since. The proximity to an excellent market, the 
plentiful supply of water, and the tolerable fertility of 
the adjacent Country, were the original inducements 
to capitalists to attempt to apply the water from the 
river to manufacturing purposes, by means of a canal. 
Accordingly a canal was opened, receiving its supply 
of water from the river about half a mile above the 
village, and after a circuitous route of about a mile, 
emptying again into the river below. It was imme- 
diately perceived that the water power was immense. 
A factory was built — another and yet another sprung 
up, and Lowell began to present an alluring prospect 
to Boston capitalists* Large companies were formed, 
operatives flov/ed in, and dwelling-houses were con- 
stantly building for the reception of new families. IVor 
was the new business impulse all in one line. Facto- 
ries were erected for various purposes and of different 
extent. They were chiefly for cotton ; but there were 
also woollen factories, and carpet factories, print works, 
button factories, machine shops, and amongst the rest, 
on a visit last fall, we observed a shop for planing 
boards by water power. A board eighteen inches 
broad, and thirty feet long was put into the machine, 
and it was sent through in one minute, and came out 
smoothly and beautifully planed. Brick stores and 
publick houses were erected and streets marked out 
with the regularity of a city. Every eligible spot upon 
the banks of the canal was occupied, and. indeed new 
branches of the canal were dug for the accommodaiion 
of new manufacturing establishments. 

Now, Lowell has about fifteen thousand inhabitants, 
and the brick walls, intersecting streets, the hum of 
business and the smoky atmosphere above, give it the 
appearance of a city. Its factories now produce 39,170,- 
040 yards of cloth in a year, and consume 12,256,400 
pounds of cotton, and an immense quantity of wool. 
They also consume 310,000 pounds of starch ; 3,SO0 
barrels of flour for making sizing, &c^ and 500,000 
bushels of charcoal. The number of yards of carpetin^j 
and other woollen goods, and the quantity of other 
stuffs is also extremely large. The average pay of 
girls is one dollar ninety cents per week, dear of 
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bonril ; men recei?e eighty cent* per day, clear of their 
board. They are paid off once Id four weeks, and 
ihe sum total of theif neget amouDis to $89,000 for 
each mouth. The medium produce of a loom on what 
is called .\o. 14 yarn, is 38 to 49 yards per day ', No. 
30, 25 to 30 yards ; aremge. per spiadle, I 1-lOth yards 
per day. It is a singular spectacle to see the faclory 
gtrb, when the bell riogs at twelve o'clock for iliniier, 
Streaming from the factories in a seeming endless 
continuity of stream. We iaqulred how many girls 
were employed in the factories ; we -ireie answered, 
" aboui Ikrtf miles on 'em f 

The health of ilie operatives is reputed to be good, 
and their moral condition and character excellenL 


Stages with six horses mn from Bostofr to Low^H 
in three hoars. An excellent ironiailway upon granite 
foundation Is now, bowerer, nearly completed the wfaole 
dbtance, which will bring Ihe two places much nearer 
together. On leaving Lowell for Newburyport, we 
were surprised with the beauty cf the prospect which 
preheated itself as we ascended Ihe hill on th* eastern 
skirls of the village. Thecompact and busy brick town 
lay beneath us, the broad and shining Meniinack flow* 
ed on the north, distant villages were seen over Ihe 
undulating country south and west, and the scenery 
on every side variegated and beauiifnl, together present- 
ed a scene, comprehended in one view, of eztraordinarv 
beauty and interest. 



CHINESE PUNISHMENTS, No. 3. 


A CULPRIT CONDUCTED TO TRIAL. 
In taking the culprit before the tribunij he is prece- 
ded by ■ man, who strikes upon a gong, that he may 
aggravate the shame of the offender, by drawing upon 
him th« notice of the publifk. Twoothers foilowafter 
him on foot, one of whom is employed in keeping up 
the culprit's face by means of a bundle of cleft canes. 
His bands are tied behind his back, and to render him 
more ironspicuous a tittle red banner is lastened upon 
each side of his head. 


THE FRONTISPIECE. 

In order that our readers may justly appreciate the 
design of our Frontispiece, we give below at length, 
the poem which suggested it. 

Apathelick interest is awakened in the contemplation 
of this picture and poem. They remind ns that the 
soil we tread upon was wrested froman injured Indian 
race, a race that the while man by accumulated wrongs 
and iiyuriea has swept not only from tbeii dominion! 


bni almost from existence. Where are those Indian 
parents pictureJ in the engraving, or their descendants 
now? Who has torn up the raoulilering clay which 
that " green hillock" compassed 1 Does the poor Indian 
worship the god of thunders at his old burial placet^, 
and the Indian maiden strew beads and flowers as she 
was wont, over the graves of her fathers? Did not 
the Indian rightfully expect a peaceful life, or at least 
a natural death and a quiet grave 7 And has he found 
either? Alas, ihe Maailou otherwise dispensed it. 
And the zealous cupidity of the fast encroaching while 
man has overspread ibe Selds of the Indian, hewn 
away his forests, destroyed his lodges, and sacrilegiously 
exhumated the remains of the departed of his race. 
You will find their bones bleaching in the ploughed 
field, and their arrow headsand beads and medata lying 
in the (urrow, reminding ns only of a race thai were. 

"A noble race I but the; ueiioiM^ 

TCIih tli^T old tbresu wide and deep, 

- ' - "-"TB built our faotnesDr — 
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Te% yet %ftw of their descendants remain. They 
are bat the fragments of the old tribes, scattered through 
the wilds of the west, or roaming upon the borders of 
the Pacifick, without any hold upon the past, but the 
memory often thousand burning wrongs, — and without 
any hope in the future, out an escape from the pursuing 
white man, and a final resting-place in the bosom of the 
Pacifick. 

With inevitable extermination staring them in the 
face, a small band recently returned from their western 
wanderings, and have built their lodges upon a narrow 
strip of land, which they claim as their own, upon the 
banks of the Farmington river in Connecticut. There, 
disturbing none and desiring to be undisturbed they 
have chosen to breathe the short remnant of their days 
with the consolation that they shall die and be buried 
in the land of their fathers.* 

The subjoined verses by William C. Bryant, express 
the truth with inimitable beauty. 

AN INDIAN AT THE BURYING-PLACB OP HIS 

FATHERS. 

It is the qx>t I came to seek.— 

My father's ancient burial-plaoe. 
Ere from these vales, ashamed and weak. 

Withdrew our wasted race. 
It is the spot,— I know it well— 
Of which our old traditions tell. 

For here the npland bank sends out 

A ndge toward the river side; 
I know the shaggy hills about, 

The meadows smooth and wide ; 
The plains, that, toward the southern sky, 
Fenced east and west by mountains lie. 

A white man, gating on the scene, 

Would say a lovely spot was here, 
And praise the lawns so fresh and green 

Between the hills so sheer. 
I like it not— I would the plain 
Lay in its tall old groves again. 

The sheep are on the slopes around, 

The cattle in the meadows feed, 
And labourers turn the crumbling ground, 

Or drop the yellow seed, 
And Dranctng steeds, in trappings gay, 
Whin the bright chariot o'er the way. 

Methinks it were a nobler sight 

To see these vales in woods arrayed, 
Their summits in the golden Mkht, 

Their trunks in grateful shade, 
And herds of deer, that bounding go 
Cer rills and prostrate trees below. 

And then to mark the lord of all. 

The forest hero, trained to wars, 
Quivered and plunmd. and Hthe and tall, 

And seamed with glorious scars, 
Walk forth, amid his rei^, to dare 
The wolf; and grapple with the bear. 

This bank, in whbh the dead were laid. 
Was sacred when its soil was ours; '* 

Hither the artless Indian maid 
Brought wreaths of beads and flowers, 

And the gray chief and gifted seer 

Worshipped the Ood of thundera here. 

But now the wheat is green and high 
On clods that hid the warrior's breast, 

And scattered in the furrows lie 
The weapons of his rest. 

And there, in the loose sand is thrown 

Of his large arm the mouldering bone. 

AfuUttU thought the ttrontf and brave. 
Who bore tiuir lifeless ehie/iain/brth ; 

Or the young w\fe^ that weeping gave 
Herjiret-oom to the earthy 

That the pale race^ vtw vxute us now. 

Among their bones should guide ths plough, 

• There are about 80 men, woman and children. SOO more it is 
rumoured are eipected this Spring. It is auppoaad they are fiom 
Michigan. 


1h97 waste us— aye— like A^l snow 
In the warm noon, we shrink away | 

And fast they follow, as we go 
Towards the setting day, — 

Till they shall fill the land, and we 

Are driven into the western . 


Bot I behold a fearful sign, 

To which the white men's eves are blind i 
Their race may vanish hence, uke mine^ 

And leave no trace behind. 
Save ruins o'er the region spread. 
And the white stones above the dead. 

Before these fields were shorn and tilled. 

Full to the brim our rivers flowed ; 
The melodv of waters filled 

The fresn and boundless wood ; 
And torrents dashed and rivulets played, 
And fountains spouted in the shade. 

Those grateful sounds are heard no mora. 

The springs are silent in the sun, 
The rivers, by the blackened shore, 

With lessening current run : 

She realm o^ tribea^ave eruahed to get - 
[ay be a barren desert yet 


INTELLIGENCE OP BIRDS. 

A gentleman residing in Catskill, relates the fol- 
lowing : 

^ A son of bis, in the early part of the season, put 
np a cage in his garden intended for a blue bird. Soon 
after it was completed, a pair of wrens paid it a risit, 
and becoming pleased with the tenement, took posses- 
sion and commenced building a nest. Before, how- 
ever, the nest was completed a pair of blue birds 
arrived, laid claim to the cage, and after a hard battle 
succeeded in ousting the wrens, and forthwith com- 
pleted the neat on a plan of their own. The male wren 
was a bird of spirit, and not disposed to subinit tamely 
to the injury. Some days after, watching his opportu- 
nity when his antagonist was away, he entered, the 
cage, and commenced rolling the ee^gs out of the nest. 
He nad thrown out but one when the blue bird 
discovered him, and with loud cries made an immediate 
attack. The wren sought safety in a neighbouring 
currant bush, and by his activity in dodging about 
among the branches and ground, succeeded in eluding 
his enraged adversary. The blue bird ^ve up the 
chase and returned to examine the condition of his 
nest. The egg had luckily fallen on a soft bed, and 
had not broken. After a careful examination, he took 
it in his claws and returned it safely to the nest " 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Our obligations to those subscribers who paid us 
in advance for the second volume, are herewith we 
believe discharged. T hey will please accept our grate- 
ful acknowledgements for their encouraging patronage. 
If their anticipations are not disappointed, we cannot 
resist taking the opportunity 0/ inviting them respect- 
fully to continue with us through another volume, the 
first part of which, enlarged and improved, shall be 
forthcoming on the first of June next. We shall en- 
deavour to make the next volume pleasing and instmc- 
tive, to the reading publick, creditable to ourselves, and 
not unworthy the cause of American Literature and 
of General Education. See Pbo8Pecti}s. 

ICS* Subscribers residing in this City and in Brook- 
lyn, will be waited upon at an early day to renew their 
subscriptions if they desire to do so. 

Those who wish to have their volumes bound can 
have them done in a neat style at this office, if left be- 
fore the first of May. Half bound in calf, fifty cents. 
Half bound in calf with marbled paper and edging, five 
•hillinga. 


